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PREFAPE. 


T^E  Author's  }iQp0  that  this  wor]^  wiU  be  favour- 
ablj  received  by  the  public^  is  founde4  on  the 
fact,  that,  approbation  has  been  bestowed  oi^ 
other  publication,  now  i^ot  extant^  which  had 
objects  verjr  similar  to  thos^  of  the  ^present 
volume. 

The  desigii  of  thisworl^  is  two-fold — ^^9  describe, 
briefly,  tfte  great  Jletropplis  itself,  and,  more 
copiously,  the  Towns  and  Villages  around  it ^  The 
volump  cQi^menpes  with  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  London,  which,  though  ii;  reality  only  a 
sketch,  will  be  found  to  contain  niuch  informa? 
tion  derived  from  authentic  sources.  Details  of  a 
most  interesting  character  have  necessarily  been 
compressed  within  circumscribed  limits ;  but  the 
Author  hopes,  that  he  has  not  wholly  omitted 
any  important  particulars,  and  that  his  brief 
description  of  modem  London  will  be  found 
Sufficiently  comprehensive  to  convey  some  idea  of 
its  magnificence  and  vast  resources. 

The  sketch  of  London  itself,  is  followed  by  a 
topographical  account  of  its  Environs.  This 
portion  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  towns  and 
villages,  seats,  &c.,  are  arrangei^^jJorvConvenienc 
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of  reference,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  intended  to 
form  a  guide  for  the  choice  of  excursions  round 
London.  The  Author,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy, 
has  personally  visited  the  principal  places  in  the 
seyen  counties  yrithin  the  limits  of  his  work; 
and  he  has  since  laboured  most  assiduously,  to 
compress  the  information  collected  by  him  within 
such  a  compass,  as  should  enable  the  proprietor 
to  submit  it  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to 
render  the  details  under  each  head  authentic; 
yet  he  is  too  well  aware  that,  in  such  a  work, 
perfect  accuracy  is  unattainable,  and  he  must 
therefore  be  content,  in  proof  of  the  pains  which 
he  has  taken  to  render  his  volume  as  correct  and 
interesting  as  possible,  to  refer  to  the  articles— 
Otpord,  Knowle,  "Windsor,  Chiswick-House, 
Hampton-Court,  Gravesend,  Regent's  Park, 
Vauxhall,  Dorking,  and  other  places  of  great 
public  resort. 
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I.    Extent  and  Chisp  Diyioons. 

London  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Thames,  in 
5V  3V  49''  north  latitude,  and  5'  37''  west  longitude,  from 
the  meridian  of  Oreenwich.  Its  diistanoe  from  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe  is,  from  Edinburgh,  396  miles  south ; 
from  Dublin,  338  miles  south-east;  from  Amsterdam,  190 
miles  west;  from  Paris,  225  miles  north-north-west;  from 
Copenhagen,  610  miles  south-west;  from  Vienna,  820 
miles  north-west;  from  Madrid,  860  miles  north-east  by 
east;  from  Lisbon,  850  miles  north-east;  from  Rome,  9d0 
miles  north-north-west;  from  Ck>nstantinople,  1660  mil^ 
north-east;  from  Moscow,  1660  miles  east-south-east; 
from  Stockholm,  750  miles  south-west;  from  Petersburgh, 
1140  miles  south-west;  and,  from  Berlin,  540  miles  west. 

The  greater  part  of  London  stands  on  high  ground ;  its 
soil  is  sound  and  dry,  and  its  lower  parts  are  admirably 
drained.  The  whole  is  cleansed  and  purified  by  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  obtained  from  the  Thames  and  the  New 
River. 

Loi^on,  collectively  considered,  comprises  the  City  and 
its  liberties,  with  the  City  and  liberties  of  Westminster, 
the  borough  of  Southwaik,  and  nearly  thirtyof  the  con- 
tiguous villages  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  Tlie  greatest 
portion  of  the  whole  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  Middlesex;  tlie  southern  shore  being  occu- 
pied by  Southwark,  with  Lambeth,  and  several  connectinp" 
villages,  in  Surrey.  ^  ,,^^^^ , , v^^nj^ic 


10  DIVISIONS   OP   LONDON. 

London  consists  of  five  grand  divisions;  namely,  the 
West-end  of  the  town,  the  City,  the  East-^id,  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  The  west-end  is 
generally  considered  to  extend  from  Charing-cross  to 
Hyde-park,  and  from  St.  JamesVpark  to  Paddmgtou.  It 
is  the  superior  fuid  most  faahiopable  part  of  the  town, 
being  the  general  abode  of  liie  court,  and  occupied  by  the 
town-houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fashionable 
shops.  The  principal  thoroughfares  in  this  portion  are, 
Oxford-street,  Piccadilly,  Regent-street,  Bond-street,  St. 
James*s-street,  and  Pall-Iif  all. 

The  City  is  the  central  and  most  ancient  division  of  the 
town,  and  the  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce;  it  is 
occupied  by  the  superb  establishments  of  the  East-India, 
Bank,  and  other  trading  companies^  and  the  warehouses, 
counting-houses,  shops,  and  dwellings,  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen. 

The  Eaat-end  of  the  town  is  also  devoted  to  commerce, 
to  ship-building,  manufactures,  and  various  collateral 
branches  of  merchandise.  This  division  is  distinguished 
by  the  vast  commercial  docks  and  warehouses  which  have 
been  constructed  here  within  the  present  century. 

Part  of  Westminster  must  be  deemed  included  in  the 
west-end  of  the  town:  here  stands  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  here,  also,  are  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the 
law  courts,  the  Admiralty,  Treasury,  Home,  Foreign,  uu^ 
Colftnial  Departments,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  many 
other  of  the  publie  offices.  The  low^  part  of  Westmin- 
ster, which  may  be  deemed  to  extend  ^m  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Buckingham*gate  in  one  direction,  and  nearly 
to  Vauxfaall-bridge  in  another,  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, and  chiefly  occupied  by  humble  dwellings,  inhabited 
by  small  8hopke4>er8  and  woridng  people. 

The  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Dep<foird  to 
Lambeth,  including  Southwark,  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  east-end  of  the  town;  being  occupied  by  docks, 
wharfs,  and  warehouses  of  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
and  maritime  pursuits,  with  iron-founderies,  glass-houses, 
soap-boilers,  boat-builders,  shot,  and  hat  manufactories, 
&c.  Southwark  itself  has  one  principal  street,  extending 
from  London-bridge  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  chiefly 
occupied  by  mercl^ta  and  shopkeepers. 

'T'hese  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  metropolis;  to 
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EXTENT.  11 

which  may  be  added,  that  many  hnprovetoents  have,  of 
late,  been  made  in  St.  George's-fields,  where  stands  the 
Bethlem  Hospital  for  Imiatics,  formerly  in  Moorfields, 
with  many  respectable  houses;  and  that  the  northern  side 
of  London  comprehends  a  mass  of  new  buildings,  between 
Holbom,  Islington,  Somers-town,  Mary-le-bone,  and  Pad- 
dington. 

London  covers  eighteen  square  miles,  and  contains 
185,000  houses,  from  four  to  five  stories  lugh,  with  six  to 
twenty  rooms  each.  In  1830,  the  total  rental  of  150,000 
holises,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  at  rents  from  10/. 
to  400/.  per  annum,  was  upwards  of  six  millions,  and  the 
rental  of  those  below  10/,  each  would,  of  course,  add  greatly 
to  the  total. 

In  London,  68;  in  Westminster,  277;  and  in  Mary-le- 
bone,  77  houses,  are  assessed  at  rentals  of  400A  and 
upwards !  In  London,  75 ;  in  WestminBter,  220 ;  and  in 
Mary-le-bone,  164,  are  assessed  at  from  300/.  to  400/.  In 
all  Middlesex  there  are  419  above  400/. :  and  487,  from 
300/.  to  400/.  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  gives 
l)ut  19  other  houses  rated  at  above  400/.  I  London  pays 
one-third  of  the  window-duties  of  all  England  and  Wales, 
and  (did  pay)  five-eighths  of  the  house-duties* 

II._,Gk)yBRNMBNT  AND  P0LICB»«-«pRXB01«8. 

The  City  and  liberty  of  London  are  divided  into  wards 
and  brecincts,  under  a  lord  mayor,  twenty-six  aldermen, 
two  dieriffs,  236  common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  a  cham- 
berlain, a  common-serjeant,  a  town-clerk,  a  water-baili^ 
and  other  subordinate  officers. 

According  to  th6  charter  of  King  John,  tiie  right  of 
ducting  the  mayor  was  vested  in  the  citizens  at  large; 
which  right  was  confirmed,  in  1475,  by  a  declaratory  act 
»f  the  conunon-counci],  by  which  the  election  was  declared 
to  belong  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council, 
and  the  masters,  wardens,  and  liverymen  of  the  City  oom- 
J>ai)i68 — in  Whom  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  Lord  Mayor  is  chosen  annually,  on  Michaelraas- 
.<)ay,  at  a  court  of  hustings  held  in  the  Guildhall,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  sheriffs.  All  the  aldermen  who 
li&ve  not  before  been  lor({  mayor,  but  have  served  the 
0&C6  of  sheriff,  are  proposed  successively,  according  to 
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12  LORD  MATOB. 

their  seniority,  and  two  of  them  are  chosen  by  the  livery- 
men, by  show  of  hands.  The  sheriffs  make  a  return  to 
the  court  of  aldermen  of  the  two  aldermen  so  chosen, 
which  court  declares  one  of  them  (generally  the  first  in 
seniority)  to  be  lord  mayor  elect.  The  candidates  are  not 
however,  bound  by  the  show  of  hands;  they  may  require 
a  poll,  which,  if  demanded,  commences  on  the  day  of 
election,  and  terminates  on  the  sixth  day  following.  The 
election  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  or  by  the  lord 
chancellor  on  its  behalf;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  veto 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  since  the  Kevolution.  The 
mayor  elect,  on  the  8th  of  November,  takes  the  oaths  of 
faithful  administration,  in  the  Guildhall ;  and,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  he  is  installed  into  office  by  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer  at  Westminster.  The  pageant,  on  this 
occasion,  generally  called  the  lord  mayor's  shcno,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  A  sumptuous  dinner  is 
provided  at  the  Guildhall,  which  is,  generally,  graced  with 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
ministers  of  the  crown,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  nobility  and  gentry. 
Besides  this,  all  the  city  companies  have  costly  entertain- 
ments at  their  respective  halls.  The  festivities  of  the  day, 
at  Guildhall,  are  concluded  by  a  grand  ball,  at  which  the 
lady  mayoress  presides. 

The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  Ufe,  by  the  householders 
of  the  several  wards,  being  freemen,  paying  scot  and  lot, 
and  an  annual  rent  of  not  less  than  10/.  One  alderman  is 
elected  for  each  ward  (except  Bridge-ward-without) ;  and, 
on  a  vacancy  occurring,  the  senior  alderman  is  removed 
to  this  ward,  and  a  new  one  elected  for  the  ward  which  he 
vacates.  Each  alderman  has  the  active  direction  or  war- 
denship  of  the  affairs  of  his  ward,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  lord  mayor;  and  is  assisted  by  one  or 
more  deputies,  appointed  by  himself  from  among  the  com- 
mon-councihnen  of  the  ward. 

There  are  twenty-six  wards  which  have  aldermen;  they 
rank  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  Farringdon  Within  comprehends  that  part  of  the 
City  which  anciently  lay  immediately  within  ,the  walls  on 
the  western  side.  Its  locality  is  marked  by  a  small  stone 
monument  in  Pannier-alley  (leading  from  Newgate-street 
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to  Paternoster-row),  representing  a  young  Bacchus  seated 
astride  a  pannier  or  basket,  with  this  inscription : 

WHEN   YS   HAVE  SOVGHT 

THE  CITY  ROVND, 

YBT  STILL   THIS  IS 

THE  HIGHEST   QROVND, 

AVGVST  27,  1668. 

II.  Farringdon  Without  includes  that  portion  of  the 
City  which  lay  without  the  walls  westward. 

III.  Bridge  Ward  Within  includes  the  Monument^  and 
London-bridge  from  the  Southwark  end,  with  extensive 
limits. 

IV.  Bishopsgate  Ward  had  formerly  a  gate,  erected 
by  some  of  the  earlier  bishops  of  London.  Its  boundaries 
are  marked  by  the  appellations  Bishopsgate  Within  and 
Without,  meaning  within  and  without  the  ancient  gate. 

y.  Bread-street  Ward,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
City,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  bread-market,  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bread-street. 

VI.  Cheap  Ward,  so  named  from  the  Saxon  chepe,  a 
market,  applied  to  our  present  Cheapside,  which  had 
anciently  a  market,  and  was  called  West  Cheap,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  market  in  East  Cheap. 

VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  Tower-street,  Broad-street,  and 
Cripplegate  Wards,  which  hold  the  same  rank  as  the 
Ward  of  Cheap. 

X.  Langboum  Ward,  so  named  from  a  brook  formerly 
running  from  Fenehurch-street  to  the  Thames. 

XL  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  so  named  from  an  ancient 
castje  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cannon 
Wharf,  and  was  built  by  William  Baynard,  a  follower  of 
the  Norman  Conqueror. 

XII.  Billmgsgate  Ward. 

XIII.  Vintry  Ward,  comprising  part  of  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  where  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux  were  for- 
merly bottled  and  sold. 

XIV.  Dowgate  Ward,  derived  from  Dwyrgate,  the 
ancient  water-gate,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ferry  across 
the  Thames  from  Watling-street. 

XV.  Candlewick  Ward,  so  named  from  a  street  in  it, 
now  Cannon-street,  anciently  much  occupied  by  wax  and 
tallow-chandlers. 

Xyi.   Cordwamers'  Ward,  denying  i^sji^^  from  a 
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Street  in  it,  now  Bow-lane,  formerly  a  great  mart  for  shoe- 
makers and  curriers. 

XVII.  Walbrook  Ward,  so  named  from  a  ftrdoAf  which 
entered  the  Thames  by  the  city  wall  at  Dowgate. 

XVIII.  Aldersgate  Ward,  which  was  named  from  one 
of  the  oldest  gates  m  the  city, 

XIX.  Comhill  Ward,  so  named  from  a  corn-market 
which  anciently  stood  in  St.  Michaers  churchyard. 

XX.  Aldgate  "Ward,  whete  one  of  the  gates  formerly 
stood. 

XXT.  Queenhithe  Ward,  so  named  from  its  hith€f  or 
harbour,  anciently  a  principal  place  for  landing  and  ship- 
pine  goods,  and  from  the  custom-duties  received  here 
havmg  been  assigned  by  King  John  to  Eleanor,  his  queen, 
and  her  successors  in  flie  queenly  dignity,  for  their  Sepa- 
rate use. 

XXII,  Coleman-street  Ward,  which  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  appellation  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Coleman. 

XXIII,  Fortsoken  Ward,  extending  from  Aldgate  to 
Whitechapel  bars,  and  from  Bishopsgateto  the  river,  and 
deriving  its  name  froin  a  franchise  stated  to  have  been 
granted  by  King  Edgar  to  thirteen  knights  or  soldiers  in 
his  retinue— the  word  Portsoken  signifying  **  franchise  at 
the  gate." 

2CXIV.  Lune-street  Ward,  which  extends  into  several 
parishes;  but  yet  has  neither  a  church  nor  a  complete 
street  within  it. 

XXV.  Basaishaw  Ward,  the  whole  of  which  is  com- 
prised lyithin  the  two  precincts  of  Baslnghall-street.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  BasingeVhffugh, 
or  hall,  a  inansion  formerly  belonghig  to  the  family  of 
Basinge. 

XXVI,  Bridge  Ward  Without,  which  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  borough  of  Soilthwark. 

The  two  Sheriffs  are  chosen  annually  by  the  livery,  not 
only  for  the  Citv,  but  for  the  Co\mty  of  Middlesex,  the 
satne  persons  bemg  Sheriffe  of  London  and  of  thd  coimty. 
They  afe  elected  annually  by  the  mayoi*,  aldermen,  com- 
mon-councilmen,  and  liVery,  and  are  sworn  in  at  West- 
minster, on  the  30th  of  September. 

Common-councilmen  are  chosen  annually  by  the  house- 
holders, being  freemen,  in  their  several  wards. 

I'h^  Recorder  is  appointed  for  life,  by  the  lord  mayor 
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and  i^dermen.  He  is  the  fiist  law-officer  of  the  Oiiy,  cHef 
coHnciUor  to  the  magistiaey,  hiioself  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  City,  and  in  ul  eommiseioBS  of  Oyer  and  Terminer* 
He  delivers  the  sentences  of  the  court,  and  reads  the 
addresses  of  the  City  to  the  soYereign. 

T)k  Chamberlain  is  appointed  by  the  livery,  and  though 
chosen  annually,  usually  holds  his  office  lor  Ufe. 

The  Common  S^jeaat  is  elected  by  the  conunoii-iMHi^eiL 
He  is  the  second  law-officer  tu  the  City,  and  generally  acts 
as  an  assistant  to  the  recorder.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend 
the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  both  in  council  and 
on  court  days,  on  all  occasions,  whether  within  or  without 
^e  precincts  of  the  City. 

The  Court  of  Common-eoimoil  is  formed  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  representatives  of  the  several 
wards.  This  court  frames  all  the  laws  for  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  City.  The  lord  n^or  is  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  all  the  aldermen  are  justices  oi  the  peace.  The 
principal  courts  or  offices  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  City,  are  held  at  Guildhall,  the  Mansion-house, 
and  the  Old  Bailey. 

At  the  Town-hall,  St.  Kaigaret*s-hill,  Southwark,  a 
court  of  record  is  held  weekly  by  the  lord  mayor's  steward ; 
there^are  also  quarter-sessions  for  the  borough,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  s  and  an  alderman  sits  here  daily 
to  hear  matters  of  police. 

Westminster  is  a  distmct  city,  the  government  of  which 
is  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  civil  part  being  by 
them  committed  to  hiymen.  The  high  steward,  generally 
a  nobleman,  is  the  chief  officer;  and  he  has  an  under 
steward,  who  officiatea  for  him.  There  is  also  a  high- 
bailiff,  who  il^  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  whose  duties  resemble  those  of  a  sheriff. 

The  suburbs  of  London  aire  regulated  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey;  the  former  holding 
their  meetings  at  the  Sessions-houso,  ClerkenweU,  and  the 
latter  at  the  New  Sessions-house,  Horsemopger-lane. 

There  are  in  Londcm,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  eleven 
offices  of  police.  The  chief  of  these  is  in  Bow-street, 
Covent-guden,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  P^artment.  This 
establishment  consists  of  three  magistrates,  who  each 
attend,  in  rotation,  two  days  in  the  ^plf^vfeL^^^®^® 
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are  attached  tliree  clerks  and  nine  officers.  The  other 
police-offices  in  London  are  at  Guildhall  and  the  Mansion- 
house,  in  the  City;  Union-hall,  South wark ;  Queen-square, 
Westminster;  Great  Marlborough-street,  OxfordnBtreet ; 
Hatton-garden ;  Worship-street,  Shoreditch;  Lambeth- 
street,  Whitechapel;  High-street,  Mary-le-hone ;  and  the 
Thames  Police-office,  Wapping. 

In  the  offices  above  enumerated,  magistrates  sit  every 
day,  with  authority  to  receive  informations  conc^ning 
breaches  of  the  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  game-laws; 
to  determine  charges  relative  to  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
pawnbrokers,  friendly  and  benefit  societies,  hackney- 
coaches,  cabriolets,  carts  and  other  carriages,  refusal  to  pay 
tithes,  neglect  in  payment  of  church,  highway,  and  paro- 
chial rates;  to  hear  cases  of  unlawful  pawning,  and  other 
misdemeanors;  of  tradesmen  using  false  weights  or  mea- 
sures, of  disorderly  houses  and  other  nuisances,  of  gaming- 
houses and  fortune-tellers.  They  are  also  empowered  to 
watch  over  public-houses,  to  swear  in  constables,  to  make 
orders  in  parish  cases,  to  administer  oaths  on  all  subjects, 
and  to  examine  and  commit  for  trial  persons  accused  of 
treason,  murder,  coining,  forgery,  housebreaking,  and  other 
criminal  offences,  and  to  determine  all  oases  tending  in 
any  way  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Two  of  the  police-offices,  namely  those  at  Guildhall  and 
the  Mansion-house,  are  regulated  by  the  civic  authorities; 
the  others  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Each 
establishment  has  officers  attached  to  it;  independently 
of  which,  the  Metropolitan  or  New  Police  musters  now  in 
great  force,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  This  force  was  instituted  by  an 
Act  brought  in  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  44);  was  first  tri^d  at  Westminster,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829;  and  now  extends  many  miles  beyond  the 
metropolis,  entirely  superseding  the  old  night-watchmen 
and  street-keepers.  A  board  of  police,  consisting  of  two 
conunissioners,  have  the  entire  control  of  the  force,  and 
are  responsible  to  government  for  its  acts.  The  expense 
is  defrayed  by  a  tax  added  to  the  poor-rates.  The  new 
police  is  divided  into  companies,  each  company  having  a 
division  of  a  certain  district,  and  each  district  a  station- 
house.  Every  diviuon-is  subdivided  into  eight  sections, 
and  each  section  into  eieht  beats,     ^ach  compony  has 
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one  sapprbieadent,  four  iospeetovs^  tMeem  iMJeanUii  mi 
144  poliee  oonstables,  and  is  divided  i&to  sixteai  pvties, 
each  consistiiig  of  0110  seijeaat  aod  nine  men,  foot 
serjeaats'  pardes,  er  <Hie^oarth  of  the  compapy,  foon  an 
inspect(»r'8  party.  The  whole  ia  under  the  command  of 
the  saperintendent.  The  coUar  of  eaeh  man's  coat  19 
madced  wi<li  1^  letter,  indieatmg  bl«  division,  and  a  number 
corresponding  with  his  nama  in  the  books  of  the  office. 
The  first  sixteen  nombers  in  eaoh  division  denote  the 
s^eants.  The  p^ioe  are  required  to  patrol  ti|e  streets, 
lanes,  &c.,  of  their  fespectiva  districts;  arrest  distaH)er« 
of  the  peace,  hoosebreakeis,  reputed  thieves,  and  beggaxsi 
and  preserve  good  order.  They  ase  dpessed  in  blue  coats 
and  pantaloons,  and  at  ni^t  weair  gK»t  coats.  They  are 
constantly  on  duty,  but  more  ace  out  during  the-  night 
than  day. 

The  mUitary  establishment  in  aid  of  the  polioe  consists, 
in  the  City,  of  two  regiments  of  militia>  amounting  to 
2,200  m^.  Half  of  ilie  force  may,  by  an  Act  of  1794, 
be  placed  at  the  diq)oaal  of  the  king,  and  marched  to  any 
distance,  not  exceeding  twelve  miles,  from  London;  the 
odier  half  must  always  remain  in  the  Cit^.  The  rest  of 
the  metropolis  is  protected  by  three  regmiiMits  of  foot^ 
guards,  consisting  oi  about  7^000  men,  and  two  regunents 
of  horse-guards,  1,200  men. 

PRISONS. 

Thb  principal  Prisons  in  London,  for  criminals,  ^re, 
Newgate,  the  Gilispur  Street  Comjiery  Cold  Bath  Fields 
Prison,  Clerkenwell  Prison,  the  City  Bridewell,  the  Bride^ 
well,  Westminster,  tibe  MUfbank  PerutenHatty,  the  Borough 
Compter,  ai^d  Horsemenger  Lane,  The  last  two  are  for 
Surrey.  The  principal  prisons  for  debtors  are,  the  Queen*s 
Bench,  the  Fleet,  Whiteeross  Str$et,  and  the  Marshalsea 
(the  last-mentioned  is  of  a  mixed  character).  Besides 
these,  there  are  others  belonging  to  mino*  courts,  and 
numerous  lock-up-houses.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too, 
that  debtors  are  still  immured  in  some  of  the  prisons  where 
thieves  and  felons  are  confined;  as  tiie  Borough  Ooo^iter, 
and  tiie  Debtors*  side  of  Horsemonger  Lane;  but  the 
prl^o^ers  are  classified  and  differently  treated. 
'  Newgate  was  a  prison  so  early  as  181^  but  being  pulled 
down  about  a.  d.  1777>  the  present  edifice  was  bnilt^ 
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During  the  riots  of  1780^  the  whde  mtenot  of  the  new 
buildup  was  destroyed,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
repaired,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  60,000/.  The  edifice 
is  of  stone,  its  exterior  presenting  an  appearance  of  gloomy 
and  terror-striking  srandeur^  -^ch  explains  at  a  ghmee 
the  purposes  to  wmch  the  di^ary-iooking  pile  is  devoted. 
It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  the  principal  front 
is  on  the  west,  and  is  of  massive  rustic-work,  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  two  entrances,  and  by  niches.  The  in- 
terior of  the  prison  is  but  too  well  suited  for  its  objects, 
the  cells  for  condemned  malefactors  being  dark  as  the 
grave  itself,  and  calculated  to  impress  with  horror  even 
the  most  hardened.  In  the  front  of  Newgate,  all  the 
London  and  Middlesex  criminals,  finally  condemned,  suffer 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  The  average  nimiber  of  pri- 
soners in  Newgate  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  400. 

Giiispur  Street  Compter  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  a  stone 
front,  in  Giltspur-street,  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's  church. 
It  is  confined  solely  to  the  City  of  London,  and  is  a  prison 
for  offenders  before  trial,  and  a  house  of  correction  for 
such  as  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment; it  is  also  used  for  persons  committed  for  assaults^ 
night  charges,  &c. 

Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison  is  the  house  of  correction  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  has  a  tread-mill  capable  of 
employing  320  persons.  It  is  a  large  insulated  brick 
building,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  has  spacious  and 
airy  grounds  attached  to  it. 

CUrkenwell  Prison  was  built  originally  as  a  bridewell 
for  Middlesex,  for  offenders  to  be  sent  by  the  justices;  it 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  about  twenty  years  back,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  Newgate,  including 
prisoners  awaiting  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  those  for  the 
Middlesex  Sessi(ms,  and  those  committed  for  re-examina- 
tion.    It  will  hold  about  400  persons* 

The  dtp  Bridewell,  commonly  called  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital, is  at  the  back  of  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  and  was 
once  a  royal  palace.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  dissolute  young  persons  of  either  sex,  especially 
apprfflitices. 

The  Bridewell,  or  House  of  Correction,  Westminster, 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1833,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Abraham.    The  entnmce  is  in  f  rancis-street.^^^  ^^ ,  ^ ^ 
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Tke  Borough  Compier  is  used  by  the  City  magistrates 
for  parts  of  the  Borough  district 

Horsemonger  Itane,  Newington  Causeway,  is  the  county 
gaol  for  Surrey.  The  place  of  execution  is  on  the  top  ii 
%e  building.     It  was  erected  soon  after  the  riots  of  1780. 

The  I^enitenHary,  Millbank,  WestminstOT,  consists  of 
several  distinct  buildings,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  so  constructed,  that  every  divisicm  can  be  overlooked 
from  certain  points,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  octangular 
wall  of  considerable  height,  which  incloses  no  less  than 
eighteen  acres  of  ground.  The  establirfiment  was  designed, 
piuify  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  for  the  punish- 
ment, employment,  and  reformation  of  secondary  turpitude, 
formerly  transported.  The  prison  is  fitted  up  for  400 
males,  and  400  females,  who  are  punished  by  labour  and 
solitude,  and  encouraged  to  reform  by  regular  habits, 
classification,  a  small  per-centage  on  the  prtKluce  of  their 
work,  and  religious  instruction. 

The  Queen't  Bench  Prison  is  in  St.  €korge's  Fields,  and 
is  used  chiefly  for  debtors  on  process  from  the  Court  of 
Queen*s  Bench,  but  also  for  persons  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  contempt,  libels,  &c.  This  prison  is  spacious^ 
and  healthily  situated;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  between 
thirty'  and  forty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  ehevatue  de  frise^ 
and  contains  2(K)  rooms,  in  which  upwards  of  500  persons 
have  been  confined  at  one  time.  Prisoners,  who  can  give 
the  necessary  security,  are  permitted,  during  term-time, 
to  go  out  from  day  to  day,  and  others  may  purchase  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a  hmited  district  witnout  the  walls, 
denommated  the  rules  of  the  prison;  they  include  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile  square. 

The  Fket  Prison  is  devoted  to  debtors  under  process  of  • 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  persons  committed  for  con- 
tempt of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  under  Exchequer 
proceedings.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  stone  staircases 
and  floors,  the  whole  being  fire-proof.  There  is  a  large 
court  for  exercise,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great  hei^t, 
with  chevaua  de  Jfrise.  The  principal  building  consists  of 
four  stories,  or  floors,  with  galleries  between  the  rows  of 
rooms,  which  are  most  useful  for  walking  in  during  wet 
weather.  There  are  rules  to  this  prison,  as  well  as  to  tl^ 
Queai*s  Bench. 

Whitecross'Street  Prison^  or  the  New  Pebtors'  Prison 
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for  the  City  of  -Londini  and  Oounty  of  Middlesex,  was 
built  in  1813-14,  for  the  express  object  of  preyenting 
debtors  from  being  confined  with  criminals.  It  is,  however, 
most  inconveniently  built,  badly  situated,  and  lamentably 
too  small  for  its  purpose.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  400  pn- 
soners,  but  feequently  contains  double  that  number,  who 
are  separated  into  different  wards,  aocording  as  they  bekmg 
to  the  eity  or  the  county. 

The  Marshaltea  Prison  is  at  the  side  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Southwark.  It  receives  prisoners  committed  by 
the  Court  of  Marshalsea,  and  some  others. 

III.  Population. 

The  City  of  Lfmdon,  in  umety-seTen  parishes  w'ltbui  ttie 
wallsj  was  fouud  (at  th^  census  of  1831)  to  eontajii 
57)BS7  inhabiUiits;  thfj  fourteen  pa.rif»he«  widioiit  the 
walls,  07,68(1 ;  tlie  city  of  Westraiiititerj  cilovetj  parishes, 
2 02,0 BO;  the  1>0K)ygh  of  Southwark,  91,501;  juid  the 
otiifir  parishes  within  the  billB  of  mortality,  750,537; 
making  a  total,  within  the  bUla  of  mortaJityj  accardiiig  to 
the  census  of  1831      ,  ,  ,  \     I,l7a;yoi 

Add  ^0  thia,   tUe  population   of  Mary-le-bonej 
Faucras,  Faddiogton,  Chelsea,  and  Keu&iugtuti,   293^567 
Total  ,  .     l,47g,25B 

The  pi^Ution  of  the  principal  parishes  which  are  joined 
to  London  by  continuous  buildings,  is  as  follows: — 
Hammersmith  •  •  •  •     10,222 

Hampstead 
Highgate 


Stoke  Newin^tcm 
Br<Mnley       » 
Bow 


West  Ham  and  Stratford    .  .  •    11,580 


Deptford 
Greenwich  •  , 
Camberwell        • 
Chipham      • 

Adding  as  above 
^London  and  its  enyironSj 


8,588 
4,856 
3,480 
4,846 
3,371 


19,796 

84,553 

28,231 

9,958 


129,460 
.      1,472,258 

m  183J     .         y,50l,73^ 


jOUVIt 


^ 
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IV.  Trads  and  Commsrck— Thx  Docks  and  Saimse 
— Markxts— FiBB,  Watbb,  a2«)  Gas  Companiss. 

London,  whieh  is  the  eentre  of  European  tnifio,  and  the 
first  commercial  city  in  the  world,  mUorally  abounds  with 
every  luxury,  as  wdl  as  conyenience  of  life. 

During  the  war,  our  vessels  had  nearly  the  whole  car- 
rying trade  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  being  the  entiep6iof 
all  the  products  from  beyond  sea,  dtstin^  for  European 
use.  Hence  our  imports,  in  1811,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  80,000,000/.  sterling,  and  our  exports  to  more  than 
77^000,000/.  On  the  setum  of  peace,  both  diminished 
considerably;  ceasing  to  be  a  channel  for  distributii^  the 
productions  of  other  countries,  Britain  was  thrown  bade 
on  its  own  resources,  to  provide  exports  by  the  superiority 
of  its  manufsctures,  and  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in 
working  up  raw  materials,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and 
giving  brilliancy  and  durability  of  colour  to  every  divert 
sityof  texture. 

The  trade  of  London  (like  that  of  all  other  cities)  must 
be  divided  into  wholesale  and  retail.  The  wholesale  trade 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  city,  and  near  the  river,  where 
large  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  counting-houses  are  esta- 
blidied.  The  retail  trade  is  dispersed  through  the  most 
public  streets,  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  spa- 
cious and  handsome  ^ops  attract  the  by-passer  by  a  dis- 
play of  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  manufactures  of  London  are  very  numerous  and 
considerable ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  fine  goods,  and  arti- 
cles of  elegant  use;  as,  optical,  mathematical,  and  sur- 
gical instruments,  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  japan  ware,  cut- 
gkss,  engravings,  books,  cabinet-woric,  upholstery,  and 
carriages.  The  mlk-manufactories  of  Spitalfields,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  Bethnal-green,  employ  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children;  and  vast  numbers  are 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  watch  and  dock- 
makmg,  at  Clerkenwell;  coach-builders,  and  harness- 
makers,  are  also  very  numerous. 

The  "  port  of  London,'*  occupied  by  shipping,  extends 
from  London-bridge  to  Deptford,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles,  and-  is,  on  the  average,  from  four  to  five  hundred 
yards  broad.  It  consists  of  four  divisions ;  ihe  first  three 
palled  the  Upper,  Hid^e,  and  L^wer^o^l^  wid  the 
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fourth  compHsu)^  the  space  between  Limehoufle  and 
Beptfbrd.  The  Upper  Peol  extends  from  London-bridge 
to  Union  Hole,  about  1,600  yards;  the  Middle  Pool,  from 
thenee  to  Wappins  New  Staufa,  about  1,700  yards;  the 
Lower  Pool,  from  wence  to  Horseferry  Tier,  neajr  Lime* 
house,  1,800;  and  the  fourth  division,  fjsQm  thence  te 
Deptford,  about  2,700  yards. 

The  average  number  of  ships  in  tiie  river  and  docks, 
is  considered  to  be  about  14,000;  besides  these,  3,000 
baiges  are  employed  in  lading  and  unlading ;  2,800  small 
craft  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  inland  trade,  and  8,000 
wherries  for  the  aocommodaticMi  of  passengeis;  1,200 
revenue  officers  are  constantly  on  duty  in  different  parts  of 
the  river ;  4,000  labourers  are  daily  empl(^ed  in  lading 
and  unlading,  and  8,000  watermen  are  connected  with  the 
wherries  and  small  craft.  The  present  annual  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  London  may  be  stated,  in  round 
numbers,  at  60,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  gross  annual 
amount  of  customs*  duties  collected  in  the  port  is  nearly 
9,000,000/. 

The  following  details  of  the  provision  trade  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  astonishment.  Of  animal  food,  the 
annual  consumption  of  bullocks,  in  London,  is  computed 
at  160,000 ;  that  of  sheep,  1,300,000 ;  calves,  20,000 ; 
hogs  and  pigs,  20,000 ;  besides  poultry,  game,  and  rabbits* 
Of  fish,  120,000  tons  are  consumed  annually ;  of  milk, 
nearly  8,000,000  of  gallons,  to  supply  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, 10,000  cows  are  kept.  To  supply  the  metro- 
polis wi^  vegetables  and  fruit,  10,000  acres  of  ground, 
near  London,  are  in  constant  cultivation.  The  sum  paid 
at  market  for  vegetables,  annually,  is  stated  at  646,000/. ; 
and  for  fruit,  400,000/.  The  annual  consumption  of 
wheat,  in  London,  is,  at  least,  900,000  quarters;  of 
eoals,  1,200,000. tons;  spirituous  liquors  and  compounds, 
11,146,782  gallons;  wine,  65,000  pipes;  butter,  about 
37,700,000,  and  of  cheese,  25,600,000  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  porter  brewed  in  London,  annually,  exceeds 
1^316,345  barrels,  of  thirty-six  gallons  each. 

There  are,  in  London,  upwards  of  twenty  markets  for 
the  sale  of  meat,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  Slo.  ;  and  about 
thirty  far  com,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Smithfield- 
market  is  devoted  principally  to  the  sale  of  live  cattle,  and 
18  held  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and  Friday,    On  the 
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aftefnoon  of  Friday  there  is  a  sale  for  horses  here^  and, 
on  Saturday,  a  hay  and  straw-market.  Leadenhall- 
market  is  famous  for  skins  and  leather,  and  country-killed 
meat,  poultry,  and  game,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  sausages, 
&c.  Newgate-market,  for  the  sale  of  butcher's  meal^ 
poultry,  and  vegetables,  is  well  supplied.  These  two 
tnarkets,  with  the  carcase-butchers  at  Whitechapel,  supply 
most  of  the  butchers  in  and  round  London.  The  principal 
market  in  London  for  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  herbs, 
seeds,  &c.,  is  that  of  Covent-garden ;  and  for  fish,  that  of 
Billingsgate,  though  the  new  Hungetford-maricet,  in  the 
Strand,  has  lately  received  encouragement  for  the  sale  of 
this  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
scanty,  and  the  price  dearer,  than  those  of  any  other 
article  of  consumption  in  the  metropolis.  Billingsgate 
and  Hungerford-markets  are  supplied  chiefly  by  ikhing- 
smacks  and  boats,  which  come  from  the  sea  up  the 
Thames,  and  partly  by  land-carriage  from  the  different 
ports  in  England  and  parts  of  Wales.  According  to  the 
ofl&cial  returns,  the  foUowing  supply  of  fish  was  brought 
into  London  in  a  single  year: — turbot,  87,960;  salmon, 
45,446;  codfish,  447,130;  haddocks,  482,493;  herrings, 
3,366,407;  mackerel,  3,076,700;  lobsters,-  1,964,6(W; 
tdntingS,  90,604;  skate,  maids,  and  plaice,  50,754  bushels; 
I9prats,  60,789  bushels;  soles,  8672  bushels;  and  eels 
1500  hundred  weight.  The  Corn-market  is  holden  in 
Mark-lane,  under  the  title  of  the  Com-Exchange,  every 
Honday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  It  is  attended,  almost 
exclusively,  by  dealers.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Coal- 
Exchange,  in  Thames-street,  where,  though  an  open 
market,  the  consumers  have  no  chance. 

Those  which  we  have  enumerated  are  the  principal 
markets  in  London;  but  there  are  many  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  especially  for  meat,  poultry,  butter, 
&c,  which  are  equally  respectable,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive. Of  these  we  mav  mention  Clare-mjarket,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields;  Oxford-market;  the  Borough-market;  Farring- 
don  (formerly  Fleet-marketj) ;  Finsbury-market ;  Spital- 
fields-market;  Portman-market,  Paddington ;  and  FitEroy- 
market,  Tottenham-court-road.  Besides  the  vast  numbar 
of  markets  in  the  metropolis,  three  fairs  were  formerly 
hblden,  which,  in  ancient  times,  supplied  every  article  of 
household  use,    Theise  were  Barthotoew-i^,  May-lair, 
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and  Southwark-fair.  The  two  latter  have  long  since  been 
abolUhed ;  the  former,  being  held  under  a  charter  granted 
by  King  Henry  II.  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
confirmed  by  succeeding  monarchs,  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed entirely,  though  its  duration,  formerly  a  fortnight, 
is  now  reduced  to  thr^  days.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
riots,  raree-shows.  Punch's  feats,  and  pocket-picking; 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  die  a  natural  death  within  a 
few  years,  like  many  of  the  fairs  formerly  held  in  the 
environs. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
London,  are  the  docks.  These  have  proved  of  the  most 
decided  service  to  both  the  revenue  and  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Their  formation  was  first  induced  by  the  inse- 
curity of  property  on  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the 
daring  robberies  and  plunder  continually  committed  on  it. 
The  most  important  of  these  closed  docks  are  the  East- 
India,  the  West-India,  the  London,  and  the  St.  Kathe- 
rineVdocks ;  all  of  these  will  be  found  described  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  alphabetical  portion  of  this  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  trade  of  Lon- 
don, may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  "  Pigot's  Direc- 
tory" contains  1,203  columns  of  trading  and  professional 
persons  and  firms,  making  a  total  of  nearly  80,000  trading 
establishments.  The  several  employments  are  thus  clas- 
sified :— 

DiFFBRBNT   TRADES,   &C.    IN   LoNDON. 


Architects 

.    270 

.    440 

Artists 

400 

Circulating  Libraries    . 

178 

Attorneys 

2,280 

Coachmakers 

.    512 

Bakers 

1,948 

105 

T^itVa 

.      71 

Dentists     . 

.    128 

Barristers  and   Special 

Engineers 

132 

Pleaders 

1,176 

Engravers  . 

.    676 

Boer-shops     . 

470 

Furniture-brokers 

704 

Bookbinders 

.    340 

Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  and 

BookseUers      . 

716 

Lapidaries    . 

896 

1,806 

Grocers     . 

i,doo 

Bricklayers  (master)     . 

704 

Hotels  and  Inns 

380 

Builders     . 

.    320 

Hucksters  and  General 

Batchers 

1,500 

2,340 

Law  Stationers 

136 

.    768 

Lightermen 

.    190 

Carpenters  (master) 

1,478 

Linen-drapers  . 

704 

PUBLIC  COXPAMIES. 
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Merehants  . 

1,800 

8/ 

Music-sellers  and  Instru- 

Silk Trades 

.    384 

ment-makers 

.    320 

SherilTs'-officen 

38 

Opticians 

104 

.    690 

Organ-builders 

.     SS 

Stock-broken  . 

387 

Pawnbrokers    . 

288 

Surgeons    . 

1,411 

Physicians . 

.    S3Q 

Surveyors 

148 

Picture-dealers,  &c      . 

74 

Tailors  (master)     . 

8,508 

Printers     . 

.    480 

Teachers  of  Languages 

500 

Proctors  and  Notaries  . 

160 

Tobacco  and  Snuff-dealers 

704 

Public-bouses 

4,368 

Watch  Trade 

.    864 

Schools  (Girls') 

982 

900 

Schools  (Boys') 

.    567 

In  this  lis^  which  is  abstracted  from  ^'^Pigot*8  Diree- 
tory,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  tradeB 
are  under-rated,  from  the  fact  that  the  compilers  would 
exclude  a  vast  number  of  small  shops  from  this  collection, 
as  too  insignificant  for  their  notice.  Booksellers^-shops 
and  libraries,  of  one  kind  or  another,  are,  undoubtedly, 
much  more  numerous  than  is  here  represented,  and  so  are 
chandlers^Hshops,  or  '*  hucksters,'*  &c.  Yet  the  details 
of  this  list  are  sufficient  for  a  rough  guide. 

WATER  COMPANIES. 

Nothing  has  contributed  so  essentially  towards  presenr- 
ing  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ixmdoo,  and  saving 
their  property  from  fire,  as  the  abundance  of  water  with 
which  every  street  is  supplied.  The  principal  water  com- 
panies-are the  New  River,  the  East  London,  the  South 
London,  the  West  Middlesex  (at  Hammersmitii  and  Ken- 
sington), the  Chelsea,  and  the  Grand  Junction.  So 
effective  is  the  machinery  of  these  water-works,  that  they 
can  force  water  into  the  rooms  of  any  house  to  the  height 
of  100  feet,  if  required.  The  number  of  houses  which  are 
served  by  the  various  companies  is  about  180,000,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  annually  distributed  amongst  them  is 
about  70,000 'millions  of  gallons. 

OAS  COMPANIES. 

Almost  the  whole  of  London  is  now  lighted  with  gas. 
To  supply  the  requisite  quantity,  a  number  of  companies 
have  been  formed ;  the  pipes  belonging  to  which  extend 
several  hundred  miles  in  length. 
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INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

There  aie,  in  Londcm^  a  number  of  wealthy  establiBh- 
mento'for  insuring  property  against  fire,  for  enabling  per-^ 
sons,  by  small  annual  payments,  to  mi^e  provision  for 
their  families  after  their  death,  for  purchasing  Ufe-inte<^ 
rest^,  for  securing  money  to  children  on  attaining  twenty- 
one,  and  fbr  other  laudable  purposes.  Many  of  these 
establishments  are  built  in  so  splendid  a  style  as  to  be 
highly  ornamental  to  the  metropolis. 

The  County,  in  Regent^treet,  wa«  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Abrahams;  the  Globe,  in  Comhill,  is  a  handsraie 
edifice,  rebuilt  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Hardwicke;  the  Equitable, 
in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  rebuilt  in  1829,  by  Sir 
R.  Sihirke ^  the  Pelican  and  Phoenix,  at  CharingCross, 
is  Ha  elegant  building,  designed  by  Gandy ;  the  British, 
ia  the  Strand,  the  Albion,  New  Bridge-street,  the  Pelican, 
Lombard-street,  the  Union,  Comhill,  and  the  Atlas, 
Cheapside,  are  also  handsome  edifices. 

V,  PuBuc  Buildings  in  thb  City  and  Eas*  End  of 
London. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  connected  with  trade  and 
commerce,  are  the  Guildhall,  the  Mansion-house,  the  Bank, 
the  Excise-office,  the  Custom-house,  the  East  India<>hoiiB6, 
the  Royal^xchange,  Lloyd's  Cofree'>hou8e,  the  New  Post- 
offieoj  the  TrinityJiouse,  the  Mint,  the  Sou^-Sea^hcme, 
the  Stock*exohange,  the  Auction-mart,  the  New  Com- 
exohange,  and  the  Coal-exchange,  These  are  all  in  tiie 
City.  ^ 

THB  GUILDHALL, 
King  Street,  Cheapside. 
The  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  in  1411,  but  only 
the  great  hall  was  at  that  time  completed.  Other  ^arts 
t^ere  added  in  the  l5th  and  16th  centuries.  At  the  great 
fire  of  London,  the  whole  of  the  interior  with  tie  outer . 
offices,  were  destroyed,  but  the  walls  survived  the  confla- 
gration. Within  three  years  afterwards,  the  interior  was 
restored  at  an  expense  of  3,000/.  The  building  was  re- 
,  paired  about  1710;  again  in  1^80,  when  it  was  embellishfed 
with  its  present  fa9ade ;  and,  lastly,  in  1814.  Some  traces 
of  the  style  of  its  ancient  front,  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  richness  and  grandeur,  and  adorned  mi^^^me  fine 


uMaBB,  may  yet  be  Beea  «a  the  intenov  eC  the  ftntMit 
porek  Over  the  poreh,  on  a  panel  ju»  il^  anas  of  tba 
city,  with  the  raettOy  *'  Deraiae  diiige  bosl** 

llie  poreh  eondueta  to  the  Cfreai  ffaUy  whieli  is  capable 
«f  eoatainiiig  from  6,000  to  7>000  persons.  It  is  164  feoi 
long,  and  fifty-two  wide;  two  magnificent  windows,  of 
painted  glass,  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  diffose  over  the 
whole  a  stnmff  but  meUowed  light ;  and,  on  each  side,  are 
dusters  id  taU  columns,  with  gorgeoos  capitaU,  snnKmnded 
by  a.ianffe  of  double  piers,  supporting  a  roof  fi%-fifiefMl 
high.  Tne  floor  is  of  stone ;  the  rOof  flat,  and  dirided 
into  large  panels.  At  the  east-end  is  a  raised  platftmn, 
Miclosed,  imd  surrounded  with  a  panelled  wainsootiog. 
This  enclosure  is  set  apart  for  the  lord  mayor,  aldennen, 
sherififs,  and  other  principal  members  of  the  corporation, 
at  all  meetings ;  and  also  s^rvee  as  a  hustings  in  eleeticms. 

In  ther  spaces  between  the  clusters  of  columns,  on  e«ch 
side  of  the  hall,  are  statues.  Here  is  a  monument  of  the 
celebrated  Beekford,  lord  mayor  in  1763  and  1770,  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  addressed  his  Majesty  George  III., 
on  the  2drd  May,  1770,  in  reply  to  the  king's  unfsvourable 
answer  to  an  address,  accompanied  with  a  remonstrance, 
from  the  city.  The  words  of  this  speech  (now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Home-Tooke),  which  has  been 
much  eidodsed,  are  given  in  letters  of  gold,  on  a  blade 
marble  tablet. 

In  another  compartment,  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  by  Bacon.  The  illustrious  senator  is 
represented  in  Roman  costume,  standing  on  a  rock ;  his 
left  hand  rests  on  the  helm  of  state ;  his  right  is  placed 
on  the  shoulder  of  Commerce,  who  is  presented  to  his 
attention  by  a  female,  whose  mural  crown  denotes  her  the 
representative  of  the  city  of  London ;  Britannia,  with  her 
lion,  is  in  the  fore-ground,  and  near  her  are  four  in&nts, 
emblematic  of  the  fwr  quarters  of  the  world,  ^nptying 
into  her  li^  the  cornucopia  of  plenty. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  a  monument,  by  Bubb, 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
The  sculpture  is  good,  but  the  attitude  of  the  orator  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
!  At  the  north  end  <tf  the  hall  is  a  monumental  trophy  to 
the  immortal  Nelson,  executed  by  Smith.  A  small  profile 
of  the  hero  is  given  in  the  centre,  ever  which  a  huge 
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Britennia  is  weeping,  and  aroimd  are  munerous  allegorical 
deTioes,  whieh  have  been  much  ridiculed.  There  is  an 
admirable  inscription,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan* 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  near  the  great  western  win- 
dow, elevated  on  stone  columns,  stand  the  celebrated 
statues  of  Gog  and  Magog,  each  measuring  upwards  of 
fourteen  feet  high.  These  two  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
representatives  of  an  ancient  Saxon  and  Dane;  one  holds 
a  long  staff,  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  it  st^ick  with  spikes, 
and  the  other  a  halbert  Both  are  huge  and  misshi^n, 
with  laurel  round  th^  heads,  sandals  on  their,  feet,  sashes 
round  their  waists,  their  bodies  painted,  and  k>ne  beards. 
Which  is  Gog,  and  which  Magog,  is  not  detemuned,  nor 
is  anything  that  is  certain  known  of  their  origin,  or  why 
they  are  named  as  they  are.  Mr.  Hone,  who  examined 
them  with  great  attention,  tells  us  they  are  made  of  wood, 
and  hollow,  and  so  substantially  built,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
being  often  either  carried  or  drawn.  There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  similar  figures, 
which  were  constructed  of  wicker  work,  sufficiently  light 
to  allow  of  their  being  carried  in  civic  processions.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  figures  were  constructed  by"  one 
Saunders,  a  train-band  captain,  about  the  year  1707* 

Opposite  the  liall  porch,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
separate  chambers,  af^ropriated  to  the  loid  mayor  and 
aldermen,  the  common  council,  the  chamberiain,  the  lord 
maxor^B  court,  &c. 

The  Common  Council  Chamber  is  a  large  room,  with  a 
cupola  ceiling,  and  a  lantern  light  in  the  centre.  A  chair 
fSw  the  lord  mayor  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room; 
behind  which,  on  a  white  marble  pedestal,  is  a  fine  statue 
of  George  1 1 1. ,  by  Chantrey.  Directly  over  the  chair,  is  a 
huve  picture  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
flotilla  before  Gibraltar,  painted  by  Copley.  There  are 
four  other  pictures  on  the  same  subject;  also  portraits  of 
Queen  Caroline,  of  Lord  Heathfield  (governor  of  Gibraltar), 
and  of  Nelson,  Duncan,  and  Howe.  On  the  south  wall, 
are  the  Death  of  Rizzio,  the  Miseries  of  Civil  War,  from 
Shakspeare,  and  Domestic  Happiness,  illustrated  by  fancy 
portraits  of  an  alderman  and  his  family.  On  the  north 
wall,  is  the  Death  of  Wat  Tyler;  on  the  east,  the  nKidel 
executed  b^  Banks,  for  the  front  of  the  British  Institution, 
and  two  pictures,  representing  the  p:^rp^fl|^||^,|i^  swear- 
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mg4ii  of  the  Lord  Mayor  m  1781*  Here  also  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Pixmer,  by  Opie,  and  another  of  the  late  Chamber- 
Iain  Clark,  by  Sir  Thomas  I^awrence. 

The  .Chainberiain*s-room  contains  copies  on  veliom  of 
the  votes  of  thanks  of  the  City  to  many  of  the  heroes  oi 
Britain,  with  a  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Mr. 
Tomkin^  who  wrote  most  of  the  addresses. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  holds  its  meetings  in  the  old 
council  chamber,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  particular 
visit. 

The  Justice-room  adjoins  the  west  front  of  Guildhall. 
Here  the  aldermen  sit,  in  rotation,  as  justices.  On  the 
east  side  arp  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Fleas,  the  Irish  chamber,  &c. 

All  the  apartments  may  be  seen  for  a  trifling  gratuity  to 
the  g£&cer  in  attendance.     The  hall  is  open  to  strangers. 

GruHdhall  boasts  of  a  good  library  of  reference,  consist-i 
ing  chiefly  of  rare  books  and  tracts  relating  to  the  City  and 
its  affairs,  founded  within  these  few  years. 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE, 

TuM  official  n^idcned  cif  the  supreme  City  magistrate, 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Poultry,  on  a  site  formerly 
OLXiipied  by  Siocks^tnArket.  The  bmlding  was  completed 
in  17^^,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne  having  been  the  mayor  who 
first  resided  in  it  The  edifice  is  spacious  and  stately,  but 
of  rather  heavy  aspect.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone;  a 
wetl -designed  ^i;;rht  of  i^teps  in  front  leads  to  a  handsome 
portico  of  six  fliitt?«l  Curinthian  columns,  rising  from  a 
massive  rustic  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  piece  of  sculpture,  in  alto  relievo, 
)t)y  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  emblematic  of  the  dignity  and  opu- 
lence of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  body  of  the  buildiug 
are  two  tiers  of  lofty  windows,  and  above  is  an  attic  story, 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  cornices  arp  rich  and 
deep,  and  'suj^rted  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 

The  interior  of  the  Mansion-house  is  fitted  up  wit^i 
much  taste  and  elegance.  A  spacious  saloon,  entered 
from  the  great  door,  leads  to  the  Egyptiaurhall,  a  magni- 
ficent banqueting-room,  which  occupies  the  entire  width 
of  the  house,  being  sixty  fest  biiMui,  and  ninety  feet,  long. 
On  i>i9»  m^  of  ^  mAfim  h  the  jiis^e-roo^i,  iMii  o«  tfti^ 
Sti»^  A  hMd»«liie  |^«to  |bBIMrt9)^tr  fi})id  WHto^f  ff^r 
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lour,  and  near  these,  the  sword-bearer's-room.  The  prin- 
cipal apartments  above  stairs  are  the  ball-room,  which  is 
about  the  same  length  as  the  <£gyptian-hall,  but  narrower, 
a  drawing-room,  and  a  bed-room  provided  with  a  le^lendid 
state-bed. 

CITY  HALLS. 
Thbrb  are  ninety-one  incorporated  guilds,  or  companies, 
within  the  City  of  London,  of  whom  upwards  of  forty  have 
halls  of  a  splendid  architectural  character.  These  halls 
are  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  respective 
companies ;  and  are  also  used  for  feasts,  on  certain  public 
days.  Many  of  the  companies  are  extremely  rich,  as  the 
Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths, 
Skinners,  Merchant-Tailors,  Haberdashers,  and  Iron- 
mongers. 

Ironmongers*-ha]l  isin  Fenchurch-street;  Fishmongers*- 
hall,  close  to  London-bridce,  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Roberts,  in 
1833;  Merchant-Tailors*-halI,  in  Threadneedle-street; 
GoldsmithVhall,  in  Foster-lane,  rebuilt  in  1833,  in  a 
style  of  ^^eat  magnificence,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke;  Salters^-hall,  Swithin*s-lane,  rebuilt  in  1826; 
Haberdashers*-hall,  Maiden-lane;  Grocers*-hall,  Grocers*- 
hall-court.  Poultry;  Skinners*  and  Tallow-Chandlers*- 
halls,  Dowgate-hill ;  Drapers*-hall,  Throgmorton-street ; 
Mercers*-hfdl,  Cheapaide;  Stationers^-h^l,  Stationers*- 
court,  Ludgate-street ;  and  Apothecaries*-hall,  Blackfriars. 
All  of  them  are  embellished  with  valuable  pictures  and 
portraits,  especially  portraits  of  the  Lord  Mayora  of  Lon- 
don, which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  halls  of  the 
company  to  which  they  belonged.  In  Stationers'-hall, 
where  a  great  trade  in  almanacks  is  carried  on,  and  in  which 
all  new  publications  must  now  be  registered,  is  a  handsome 
window  of  stained  glass,  presented  by  the  late  Alderman 
Qadell ;  and  among  the  pictures,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Domville,  (a  member  of  this  company)  in  the 
robes  he  wore,  as  Lord  Mayor,  when  attending  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  foreign  sovereigns,  at  the  grand  banquet 
in  Guildhall,  in  July,  1814. 

TiLE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
Thwdneedle  Street, 
Was  first  erected  in  1734,  previoosly  to  which  the  bnsi- 
Krftiiat  eetaUidiment  wattiMiai^a^^ 
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The  spot  on  which  it  stands  is  the  i^te  of  tiie  house  and 
garden  of  Sir  John  Hoabl<ni,  the  first  goyemor,  in  Thread- 
needle-street ;  the  buildings  occupying  the  entire  area 
bounded  by  Threadneedle-street,  Princc^-street,  Lothbury, 
and  Bartholomew-lane. 

The  origintd  edifice,  which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  vast  fabric  now  constituting  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  raised  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Samp- 
son. This  being  soon  found  not  sufficiently  extensive, 
wings  were  a4decr  l^  Sir  Robert  Ta^^or.  In  1738,  Soane 
became  the  architecit,  and  by  him  tbs  elegant  rotunda  was 
designed  and  buiH,  and  the  new  wing  at  the  east-end,  the 
elevation  of  which  forms  a  colonnade  of  six  fluted  Corin- 
thian pillars,  connecting  two  pavilions,  but  without  form- 
ing a  portico.  The  parapet  of  the  entablature  is  greatly 
admired,  as  is  also  its  frieze,  decorated  with  Cormthian 
&et-woi4.  The  centre  of  the  scmth  front,  by  Sampson, 
was  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  eighty  feet  long ;  the  two 
wings,  by  Taylor,  were  copied  from  a  building  in  the  Bel- 
videre-gardens,  at  Borne ;  the  north  and  west  fronts,  the 
east  wing,  and  the  rotunda,  are  by  Soane,  and  will  remain 
long-enduring  monuments  of  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and 
the  bold  elegance  of  his  designs.  This  gentleman  also 
re-modelled,  and  greatly  improved,  tiie  portions  erected  by 
his  predecessors ;  so  that,  in  short,  the  whole  structure 
m^  now  "be  viewed  as  the  work  of  Soane. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  this  fabric  is^ 
highly  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  establishment, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  wealth  and  security;  but,  viewed 
minutely,  a  luxuriance  of  ornament  is  detected,  which  by 
some  is  thought  inappropriate,  thou^  it  unquestionably 
relieves  tlie  building  from  the  sombre  and  heavy  aspect 
which  it  would  otherwise  possess^ 

The  interior  is  arranged  with  great  skill  and  judgment. 
The  RoiundOy  where  stock-brokers  and  jobber&  assemble 
to  transact  their  business  in  the  funds,  is  a  fine  octagonal 
room,  fifty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  by  a  lofty 
cupola  and  lantern.  It  is  provided  with  desks,  pens,  ink, 
&e.,  for  pubHo  convenience.  The  court-room,  the  pay- 
hall,  the  new  and  elegant  saloon,  where  ^e  dividends  are 
paid,  the  stock-offices,  the  apartments  fbr  tiie  accommoda- 
tion of  the  governors,  directors,  and  cashiers,  with  the 
various  offices  for  about  1,000  clerl§i|,,  i^v§ftifgP»»»Wy 
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•id»pied  for  the  pni^pee  of  oondoAtiiig  the  basbeai  of  ild| 
vart  concern  ynm  convenienoe  and  order. 

In  the  Pay-ball  is  a  niarble  statue  of  King  WiUiava  XII.^ 
by  Cheere,  and  over  this  apartment  is  a  enrions  clock, 
which,  by  communicating  rods,  indicates  the  time  in 
sixteen  dtQbrent  offices,  ttos  obviating  the  nnconvenieiice 
which  might  arise,  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  tbo 
funds,  from  the  variation  of  several  clocka.  The  greater 
part  of  the  edifice  is  of  stone,  and 'the  vaults,  bullion- 
room,  &e.9  in  which  bullion,  coin,  and  bank-notes  are 
deposited,  with  all  the  new  buildings  erected  by  Sir  J, 
Soane,  are  fire-proof.  There  is  an  armoury,  a  library,  an 
engraving  and  printing-office,  and  various  other  m^ri' 
ments,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  descnbe. 
The  court-roem  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  sumptuously 
fomished. 

The  Bank  waft  first  mcorporated  by  act  of  pailiaaieiit, 
in  1694.  The  scheme  origmated  with  Mr,  James  Paterson, 
a  naUve  of  Scotland.  The  oorpocation  are  prohibited 
from  trading  in  goods  or  merchandise,  their  c^tal  being 
eonfined  to  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange,  buying 
•ad  selling  bullion,  and  lending  money  on  mortgage  <3 
landed  property.  Hence,  and  from  the  remuneration 
paid  th^  by  government  tor  managing  the  public  fimds, 
and  receiving  the  subscriptions  on  &^ns,  their  profits 
arise. 

The  tfkkm  of  the  Bank  are  managed  by  a  governor, 
clepuiy -governor,  and  twenty -four  directors,  elected 
aanuaUy  by  the  proprietors.  The  governors  and  thirteen 
directors  form  a  court.  Any  person,  during  business* 
hours,  may  pass  through  the  rotunda^  and  c^er  publie 
apartments, 

THE  EXCISK  OFFICE 

is  »  plain,  but  handsome  building,  of  large  ^tent,  staad- 
i^g  on  the  south  cdde  of  Broad-street,  on  the  nte  of  the 
eouege  and  almsrrhouses  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
In  th^  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  It  consists  of  a  range 
of  buildings  in  front,  of  stone,  and  a  structure  of  brick 
backward,  separated  by  a  court-yard.  In  this  office,  the 
busiuess  donnected  wi<h  the  receii^  of  the  Excise  duties 
^  Qon^ted  by  a  boaird  ^  eommisnoBers,  wkh  numerous 
eleritf  «M  eUc^a.     . 
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THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE 

Is  in  Lower  Thames-street,  on  groond  which  is  freehold 
in  il|e  crown,  adjacent  to  Billingsgate  dock.  The  original 
edifice,  erected  in  1718,  was  rather  eastward  of  the 
present ;  and  was  burnt  down  in  February,  1814.  Before 
that  period,  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  want  of 
sufficient  room,  had  induced  government  to  determine  on 
the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  October,  1813.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Lamg,  architect,  and 
iinderti^en  to  be  built  by  contract,  vaxaer  his  superin- 
tendence, by  Messrsb  Miles  and  Feto,  for  165,000/.  The 
actual  expense,  however,  as  appears  from  a  parliamentary 
report,  was  255,000/.  The  new  building  was  opened  for 
public  business  May  12,  1817 ;  and  appeared  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  1825,  however,  the  centre 
failed,  and  the  great  room,  called  the  ''Long-room," 
fell  in.  The  consequence  of  this  fatality,  attributed  by 
a  parliamentary  committee  to  "  the  fraudulent  and  scan- 
dalous manner  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid,**  was 
an  expense  of  170,000/.  and  upwards,  in  addition  to  the 
255,000^  already  incurred !  Mr.  Snnrice  was  employed 
to  repair  the  injury;  and  he  rebuilt  the  whole  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  edifice. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Laing  are  entitled  to  great  credit. 
The  exterior  is  plain  and  substantial  only,  yet  so  vast  and 
justly  proportioned  as  to  create  an  impression  of  grandeur 
as  well  as  of  solidity ;  the  interior  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  business  of  the  various  departments  of  this  branch 
of  the  revenue. 

The  south  front,  with  the  east  and  weSt  sides,  are  cased 
with  Portland  stone;  the  north  front  is  chiefly  of  brick. 
The  principal  front  is  towards  the  river ;  it  presents  three 
porticoes,  each  consisting  of  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  central  portico  projects  more  than  the  others,  and  is 
raised  on  a  sub-basement  of  five  arches,  beneath  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  warehouses.  At  the  top  of  it  is  a 
clock. 

The  whole  length  of  the  building  is  480  feet;  its  width, 
is  107  feet.  The  quay  is  on  the  Thames  si^e;  it  has  a 
substantial  embankment  with  convenient  witer-stairs  at 
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The  Long'fawn  is  the  most  striking  apartment ;  it  is 
186  feet  in  length,  above  sixty  feet  wi&,  and  fifty  high, 
md  is  one  of  tl^  largest  rooms  in  England  without  support 
l^twe^  the  roof  and  ceiling.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Building  is  fire-proofl 

The  whole  (superior)  business  of  the  Customs  }s  now 
managed  by  thirteen  commissioners,  with  two  assistant- 
commissiopers  for  Scotland,  and  two  for  Ireland,  the 
offices  of  the  three  kingdoms  having  been  consolidated 
within  these  few  years,  into  a  single  board  of  commis- 
sioners held  in  London.  Attached  to  this  establishment, 
are  upwards  of  2,000  clerks  and  other  officers. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE, 

Whkbs  the  directors  of  the  East-India  Company  hold 
th^  courts,  and  transact  the  chief  part  of  their  important 
affairs,  is  in  Leadenhall-istreet.  Part  of  this  edifice  was 
buUt  m  1726,  but  this  occupied  the  extent  of  the  present 
east  wing  only;  the  remainder  was  executed,  from  designs 
b;^  Jepp,  in  1798-9.  The  front  is  of  stone,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  central  portico,  consisting  of  six  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  with  a  nch  entablature  and  pediment ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  crowded  with  ornaments ;  the  frieze  is  sculptured  in 
antique,  and  the  pediment  contains  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  George  III.  protecting  the  commerce  of  the 
company.  On  the  summit  is  a  statue  of  Britannia ;  at 
the  east  side  a  figure  of  Asia,  seated  on  a  dromedary; 
and,  at  the  west,  a  personification  of  Europe. 

The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and 
convenient^  The  court-room  is  spacious  and  handsome ; 
here  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Britannia,  .attended  by  her 
river-god  the  Thames,  receiving  from  three  female  figures 
the  various  productions  of  the  East.  The  committee- 
room,  and  the  old  and  new  sale-rooms,  are  each  interesting, 
and  contain  some  statues,  portraits,  and  models,  of  persons 
and  things  connected  with  our  East-India  possessions. 
In  the  eastern  wing  are  the  lAbrary  and  the  Museum  ; 
the  former  rich  in  Asiatic  literature,  and  containing 
several  fine  portraits ;  the  latter,  abounding  with  curiosi- 
ties brought  from  India,  indudmg  the  trophies  taken  at 
Seringapatam,  particularly  the  standards  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
the  'ffolden  Ipotstool  of  his  throne,  his  velvet  carpet  and 
mantle,  and  some  portions  of  his  armour. 
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I'he  Museum  is  open  to  tKe  public  erery  Saturday. 
The  public-rooms  of  the  India  House  may  he  seen  daily 
during  ofiBce  hours,  and  are  worth  a  visit ;  a  gratuity  to 
the  porter  will  obtain  access  to  most  of  the  others. 

THE  KOYAL  EXCHANGE, 
Cornhin. 
The  merchants  of  London,  for  some  centuries,  met  fof 
the  transaction  of  business  in  Lombard-street,  in  which 
the  Lombard  JfeWs,  origmally  the  bankers  of  all  Europe, 
resided.  In  1534,  Sir  Richard  Oresham,  being  agent  for 
Henry  VII L  at  Antwerp,  was  struck  with  the  adraataged 
of  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  of  that  place,  and  suggested 
to  the  king  to  recommend  the  mayor  and  conunonalty  of 
London  to  erect  a  similar  building  on  part  of  their  manor 
of  Leadenhall.  The  city,  howeyer,  did  not  then  adopt 
the  scheme.  Sir  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  mr 
Thomas  Gresham,  who,  in  1664,  proposed  to  the  corpora* 
tion,  that  if  they  would  procure  a  central  and  eommodiouft 
site  for  an  exchanse,  he  would  be  at  the  cost  of  itft 
erection.  This  noble  offer  was  met  by  the  corporation 
with  a  most  liberal  spirit;  ekhty  houses,  forming  two 
iilleys  between  Gomhill  and  Threadneedle-street,  were 
immediately  purchased  and  pulled  down,  and  their  Sit« 
was  assigned  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  exchange.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1566,  the 
foundation  was  laid,  and  the  building  was  wholly  com- 
pleted by  Noyember  of  the  following  year.  It  was  at 
first  called  the  Bourse:  but  Queen  Elizabeth  haying 
yisit^d  it  on  the  ^rd  of  January,  1570-71,  niter  dining 
with  its  public-spirited  fbunder,  in  Broad-street,  ordered 
it  to  bd  proclaimed  The  Royal  Esfchange—a  title  which  it 
has  i^yer  i^ce  retained. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  public  buildiUg  and  of  its 
name.  In  1666,  it  suffered  the  fate  of  many  other  proud 
fkbrics,  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Sir  lliomaa  had,  by  deed,  assigned  it  over,  alter  the 
deftth  of  his  lady,  to  the  corporation  of  London  and  ihb 
Heredn^*  Company,  on  condition  of  maintaining  the  welt- 
knbwn  lectures  fbunded  by  him,  and  paying  certun  anttuid 
sums  to  different  hospitals,  pHdons,  luid  aims-houfes. 
By  these  trustees,  though  t^e  funds  then  in  their  handa 
amounted  to  tio  more  than  234/,  8«i  M^  the  ite-bUildiiipr 
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of  the  Exchange  was  nobly  resolved  on;  and  it  was 
completed^  in  a  style  yery  similar  to  that  of  the  original, 
hut  with  superior  approaches,  on  the  28th  of  September 
1669.  The  expense  amounted  to  nearly  60,000/.,  which 
was  defrayed  in  equal  proportions  by  the  city  corporation 
and  the  Mercers*  Company.  The  architect  employed 
was  Mr.  Edward  Jerman,  and  not,  as  has  been  often 
before  stated,  Sir  C.  Wren. 

Between  1820  and  1826,  extensive  reparations  and 
improvements  were  made,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  the  architect  of  the  Mergers*  Company.  These 
consisted  principally  in  building  a  new  stone  tower  on  the 
north  front,  constructing  three  new  stone  staircases,  clean- 
ing the  surface  of  the  building,  adding  new  sculptures,  &c. 
The  whole  expense  was  about  £30,0^. 

The  edifice  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  January  lOth, 
1838.  It  was  144  feet  long  by  117  wide,  and  inclosed  by 
a  quadrangle  of  lofty  stone  buildings,  with  a  broad  piazza 
inside  and  outside,  except  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  exterior.     The  principal  entrance  was  by  an  arched 

gateway  in  Comhill,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  178  feet 
igh,  having  a  clock  in  the  upper  story,  and  terminating 
in  a  cupola  and  globe,  with  a  gilt  grasshopper  (the  crest 
of  the  Gresham  family)  as  a  vane.  On  the  opposite  side 
was  another  arched  gateway,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
The  interior  oi  the  area  was  neatly  paved  with  small 
square  Turkey  stones,  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a 
Turkey  merchant ;  and  was  divided,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding piazza,  into  what  are  called  walks,  to  each  of 
which  the  merchants  of  some  particular  nation,  or  branch 
of  business,  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  good  statue  of  Charles  II. 
by  Spiller;  and^in  niches  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  statues  of  most  of  our  other  monarchs,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  In  two  niches  under  the  piazza,  were 
statues  of  the  great  founder  of  the  buildmg.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  and  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  another  eminent 
citizen,  whose  merit  as  a  merchant,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  city  in  parliament,  his 
fellow-citizens  have  thus  commemorate^; 

LLOYD'S  SUBSCRIPTION  COFFEE-HOUSE 

Formed  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  is  now 
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situated  m  the  South  Sea  House,  Threadneedle-street^ 
This  is  the  grand  mart  for  maritime  insurance,  and  as 
such,  the  place  of  meeting  for\under- writers  and  insurance- 
brokers.  THe  benefits  of  this  institution  in  protecting 
maritime  property,  its  public  spirit  in  remunerating  enter- 
prise, its  charitable  donations  to  the  widows  and  orplums 
of  deserving  seamen,  its  extensive  influence,  and  its  means 
of  acquiring  the  most  authentic  information  concerning 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  kingdom,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  here  dwelt  on. 

THE    POST   OFFICE, 

St.  Martin's-le-GraQcL 
This  important  establishment  consists  of  three  branches ; 
the  general,  or  inland,  the  foreign,  and  the  twopenny 
post-offices.  The  general  post-office  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive ;  the  amount  of  postage  on  the  letters  delivered 
in  London  from  this  office  only  being  frequently  upwards 
of  2,500/.  in  a  single  morning !  As  auxiliaries  to  this 
branch  of  the  est^lishment,  there  are  upwards  of  sixty 
receiving-houses  in  various  public  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
which  are  kept  open  till  five  o'clock  every  day,  after  which 
hour,  bellmen  collect  the  letters  vi  the  difierent  districts 
for  another  hour,  receiving  a  fee  of  onQ  penny  for  each. 
At  the  receiving-houses  in  Vere-street,  Oxford-street,  and 
Charing-Cross,  letters  are  taken  in,  to  leave  Lond<m  the 
same  evening,  until  a  quarter  before  seven  oVlock ;  and 
in  Lombard-street,  and  St.  Martin Vle-Grand,  until  seven 
o'clock,  without  fee,  and  after  seven  o'clock  (at  the  Head 
Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  onlp)  until  half-pott  seven, 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  sixpence  for  each  letter. 

The  principal  office  for  the  twopenny  post  is  in  St. 
Martin  Vie- Grand,  but  there  are  branch  offices  at  Charing- 
Cross;  Vere-street,  Oxford-street;  Lombard-street;  and 
High -street.  Borough;  the  receiving-houses  are  scattered 
all  over  the  town,  and  are  nearly  two  hundred  in  number. 
Letters  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  are 
despatched  every  two  hours,  namely,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  making  seven  deliveries 
each  day.  These  deliveries,  however.  Only  apply  to  dis- 
tances within  a  circle  of  three  miles  round  the  General 
Post-office ;  beyond  which,  and  within  a  circle  (^  twelve 
miles,  the  postage  is  0^pence,     This  circle,  lately 
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extended  fh>m  ten  to  twelve  miles,  included  the  post 
towns  of  HounBlow,  Barnet^  Edgwore,  Stanmore,  Southall, 
Waltham-cross,  Romford,  Bromley,  Footscray,  Olt>ydon, 
and  Kingston.  The  deliyeriea  to  phices  in  this  hirget 
circle  are  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  foreign  department  is  conducted  in  the  same  niaii<- 
ner  as  the  general  post,  with  a  difference  as  to  the  days 
when  the  letters  are  made  up,  and  the  hours  of  atteadanoe 
to  receive  them.  A  particulai^  department  is  devoted  to 
money-letters,  another  to  ship-letters,  and  a  third  to  newi^ 
papers.  The  latter  leave  London,  every  night,  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  but  particularly  on  Saturdays  and  Mon- 
days. They  are  nqt  received  after  six  o'clock  without 
payment  of  a  halfpenny  each  paper,  not  after  half-past  six 
at  all ;  in  the  branch  offices  they  must  be  put  in  before 
half-past  five  o'clock. 

These  particulars  Will  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
spstem  of  the  post-office.  We  proceed  to  describe  the 
buildin?  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  multifarious  busi^ 
ness  of  this  vast  concern  is  transacted^  and  the  whole 
regulated.  The  PotUqffice  is  situate  in  St.  Martin*s-le- 
•  Grand,  adjoining  Newgate-street.  It  was  commenced  in 
1818,  froim  designs  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  was  completed 
and  opened  for  public  us^*-  in  1829.  For  many  years 
hefore  that  period,  the  entire  business  was  transacted  up 
B  narrow  court  in  Lombard-street,  which,  though  centnd 
in  point  of  situation,  was  so  wretchedly  adapted  for  its 
purpose  as  to  have  elicited  the  following  quaint  but  just 
remarks :  "  The  post-office  is  one  of  the  most  important 
establishments  in  the  whole  World.  It  receives  informa- 
tion from  all  countries;  distributes  instructions  to  the 
antipodes,  and  connects  together  more  numerous  and 
distant  interests  of  men  than  any  other  institution.  It 
is,  in  the  highest  degree  hitherto  realized,  the  seat  of 
terrestrial  perception  and  volition->the  brain  of  the  whole 
earth  t  and  yet  hitherto,  in  London,  it  has  been  in  a 
narrow  aHey,  mis-shapen  even  to  deformity,  and  scarcely 
accessible  to  the  mail-coaches  which  collect  there  for  thenr 
nightly  freights.'' 

The  present  edifice  is  handsome,  spacious,  most  com- 
modiously  arranged,  and  conveniently  situate.  It  is  built 
in  the  purest  style  of  Qreciiui  Mrchitecture,  and  in  sim- 
plicity and  chasteness  of  design  may  ?!•  with  the  finsst 
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speetmens  of  the  Greek  school  The  front  is  390  feet  in 
length,  and  is  embellished  with  three  Ionic  porticos;  the 
centre  one  projecting,  and  haying  six  colunms,  and  each 
of  the  others  four,  with  straight  parapets.  In  this  front 
are  forty  •'four  windows,  and  in  toe  back,  or  east  front, 
there>are  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  grand  public  hall,  which  is  eighty  feet  long  by  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  fifty  in  height,  is  entered  by 
the  central  portloo.  Here,  letters  are  receiyed  from,  and 
distributed  to,  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  floor  haa 
Ik  roll  ^U  I  .ur^age^  communicating  with  the  northern  and 
flouthem  divisioHs  of  the  building,  with  a  tlmnel,  through 
which  lett^i^  are  conyeye.d  by  machinery.  The  hall  is 
divided  by  rows  of  columns,  iind  on  each  side  are  doors 
leadlog  to  various  ofHces  of  the  establishment.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  board-r<  lom,  the  secretary's  and  the  solicitorVt 
offices,  and  the  dead  and  returned  letters  departments. 
Thp  sci'ond  and  third  floors  are  deyoted  to  bed-rooms. 
Some  of  these  are  constantly  occupied  by  seryants,  and 
atmoat  all  of  tliem  on  foreign  nights,  when  the  clerks  of 
the  foreign  department  Sleep  here.  On  the  basement  are 
rooms  for  the  guards  of  the  mail-coaches,  and  for  other 
Btrvaiita.  Tbe  ^^hole  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
heated  by  steam  apparatus. 

The  deliyOTy.  of  the  letters  to  different  parts  of  London 
18  exjpedited  by  means  of  acceleiHiUfrt,  which  were  first 
used  in  1820.  These  are  lightly-built  carriages,  which 
conyey  the  postmen  and  their  bags  to  the  beginning  of 
their  seyeral  walks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  metropohs* 

The  net  produce  of  the  reyenue  arising  from  the  Post* 
office,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  is  necuiy  two  miUiom 
sterling. 

THE  TRINITY  HOUSE 

Is  on^ower-hill,  and  is  a  handsome  building  of  stone,  by 
Wyait*  Its  erection  was  completed  in- 1705.  It  is 
adyantageously  situate  on  rising  ground,  and  has  an 
extensiye  area  in  front,  called  Trinity-square. 

,This  corporation  was  founded  in  l61d,  by  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  comptroller  of  the 
nayy :  it  at  present  consists  of  a  master,  four  wardens, 
eight  assistant  wardens,  and*  eighteen  elder  brethren,  the 
latter  being  usually  oommanders  in  the  royal  nayy  or  the 
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merchants*  service.  The  object  of  the  institutioii  is  to 
superintend  the  interests  of  British  shipping  and  nuuri- 
time  affairs — to  examine  masters  of  ships,  appoint  pilots, 
erect  light-houses  and  sea-marks,  provide  ballast,  deepen 
and  cleanse  the  river  Thames,  &c.  &c  The  business 
of  the  corporation  is  conducted  chiefly  at  Tower-hill; 
but  their  original  establishment  is  at  Deptford,  where  the 
company  have  a  hospital  and  alms-houses,  which  they  visit 
annually,  with  some  ceremony.     See  Dkptford. 

THE  MINT, 

Formerly  in  the  Tower,  is  now  on  Tower-hill,  and  is  a 
very  elegant  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  junior. 
It  is  of  pure  Grecian  architecture,  and  combines  a  modest 
grandeur  with  admirable  accommodation  for  business. 
The  business  of  coining  and  issuing  money  b  conducted 
by  a  master-worker,  who  has  a  salary  of  3,000/.  a  year,  a 
deputy,  comptrollers,  assay-masters,  and  a  number  of 
other  officers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  exceed  12,000/. 
a  year.  Steam-engines,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances, 
are  employed  to  assist  in  the  coinage,  and  many  of  the 
processes  are  highly  interesting.  No  stranger,  however, 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  establishment,  except  by  special 
permissiour 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
Thb  date  of  the  erection  of  this  fortress  is  su{^>06ed  to  be 
about  the  year  1080,  when  the  part  called  the  White 
Tower  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  His  suc- 
cessors, William  Rufus  and  Henry,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  structure;  the  former  surmounted  it  with 
a  wall  in  1096.  The  White  Tower  was  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  Henry  III.,  in  1240;  it  is  a  spacious 
square  building,  near  the  centre  of  the  present  fortress, 
having  three  stories,  surmounted  with  turrets,  one  of 
which  was  formerly  used  as  an  observatory  by  FlaaMteed. 
Between  the  White  Tower  and  the  river,  William  Rufus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  castle.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
a  fortHied  wall  of  stone  was  erected,  with  a  deep  ditch  on 
the  outside.  Henry  III.  added  a  stone-gate  and  bulwark, 
vnth  other  buildings,  to  the  west  entrance,  and  whitened 
the  original  fortification;  whence  it  is  thought  to  have 
derived  its  title  of  the  White  Tower.  That  monai«h  also 
raised  a  mud-wall  on  the  western  part  of  Tower-hill,  and 
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thii  Urtui  af terwftrds  nirroiincled  by  one  of  hriek  by  Edirud 
iV.,  wbo  here  built  the  Lions*  Tower.  The  ditch  wai 
cleaQfled,  and  eluioes  made  to  admit  of  its  water  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tide,  by  order  of  Charles  II* ;  it  hat 
since  been  repeatedly  cleansed  and  improved.  The 
8tore*house  was  begun  by  James  1*^  and  completed  by 
William  III. 

The  interior  of  the  Tower,  which  ooeuiues  s  space  of 
about  twelve  acres,  has  every  appearance  oi  a  small  town^ 
consisting  of  various  streets,  with  a  church,  barracks  for 
militaiy,  and  long  ranges  of  buildings.  The  fortificaii<mi 
consist  of  a  citadel,  or  keep,  encompassed  by  an  inner  and 
outer  ward,  and  surrounded  by  the  moat  or  Tower-ditch^ 
the  circumference  of  which  is  3166  feet.  There  ara  four 
entrances;  the  principal  one  is  over  a  stone  bridge,  at  th0 
south-west  angle  of  the  enclosure,  where  there  was  for* 
merly  a  large  draw-bridge.  In  .addition  to  the  two  draw« 
bridges  on  Sie  south  side,  which  separate  the  fortress  from 
the  quay,  or  terrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  there 
is  a^  a  private  entrance  by  water,  under  a  strong  tower^ 
which  is  called  the  Traitors*  Gate,  on  accouqt  of  its  being 
the  way  by  which  state  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
Tower.  The  bitfUean,  which  formerhr  stood  beytnid  thi 
ditch  on  the  west,  no  longer  exists.  The  entrance  to  the 
priuoipal  bridge  is  protected  by  a  strong  tower,  flanked 
with  bastions;  and  the  fortress  is  so  constructed  as  to 
afihrd  many  precautions  against  sudden  surprise,  or  a  full 
eiipture  of  the  place,  even  if  the  outer  works  should  b* 
occulted. 

From  the  time  that  the  Tower  was  first  erected^  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  frequently  used  ae  a 
nalAee,  where  the  royal  courts,  and  even  p«eliaments,,were 
neld.  Hence  all  processions  and  pageants  generally  pro- 
ceeded, whether  to  a  tournament  or  a  coronation;  and  the 
Idiigs  of  England,  from  the  reign  of  Biofaard  II.  to  the 
accession  ot  James  II.,  always  proceeded  i^m  the  Tower 
to  Westminster,  in  grand  procession,  to  be  crowned^  with 
the  exceptioti  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  prevented  by  the 
^ague.  The  principal  apartments,  formerly  used  by 
rpyalty,  were  in  the  inner  ward,  which  waa  enclosed  by  h, 
wall  of  stone,  forty  feet  high,  and  item  nine  to  twelve 
ieet  thick,  and  proteatedby  thirteen  small  towers^  most  of 
which,  and  a  considerable  part  of  ,thf  j^f^^^UjMmain. 
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The  White  Tower,  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  complete  part  of  the  fortress,  has  two  large  rooms  on 
the  first  story,  one  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  repository 
for  cavalry  arms,  and  the  other  as  a  tool-house.  There  are 
also  a  vanilted  room  and  a  cell,  evidently  intended  for 
prisons;  in  one  of  these,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to 
have  written  his  "  History  of  the  World."  On  the  second 
floor  are  two  rooms  used  as  armouries,  and  the  apartment,  * 
commonly  called  Caesar's  Chapel,  from  an  unfounded 
notion  that  it  was  huilt  by  Julius  Csesar.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Norman  architecture 
now  extant  in  England.  This  chapel  was  anciently  used 
by  the  royal  family  and  household;  it  is'now  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Record-K>ffice.  The  top  story  has  a  massive 
timber  roof  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  this  story  is  said  to 
be  the  council-chamber,  in  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
ordered  the  execution  of  Lord  Hastings. 

There  is  another  chapel  in  the  Tower,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter.  This  building  is  entirely  destitute  of 
beauty,  but  will  ever  be  interesting  as  the  cemetery  of 
many  noble  personages  who  fell  victims  to  the  tyranny  or 
jealousy  of  Henry  YIII. :  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester; 
the  virtuous  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More ;  Anne  Boleyn 
and  her  brother.  Lord  Rochford ;  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Essex ;  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  niece  of  Ed- 
ward lY.,  and  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets ;  and  Catherine 
Howard.  In  addition  to  these  unfortunates,  the  Protector 
Somerset  (executed  in  1552),  and  his  brother  the  Admin^ ; 
John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland;  Fitzgerald,  earl 
of  Kildare  (who  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  short  time  before 
his  son  and  five  of  his  brothers  were  executed  on  the 
charge  of  participating  in  his  treason) ;  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk;  his  son,  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel ;  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of  £^ssex;  the  ill-fated  James,  duke  of 
Monmouth ;  the  three  Scottish  peers,  the  Lords  Kilmar- 
nock, Bahnerino,  and  Lovat,  who  joined  in  the  rebeUioa 
of  1745;  besides  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower-^l, 
"  after  life's  fitful  fever,"  here  "  sleep  weU." 

In  the  lieutenant's  house,  which  is  usually  occn|^ed  by 
the  resident  governor,  there  is  a  monument  recording  the 
gunpowder-plot  conspiracy;  and,  in  the  chapel,  are  pre- 
served the  leaden  plates  originally  fixed  on  the  coffins  of 
the  three  Scottish  peers. 
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Berides  Ihe  White  Tower^  the  ancient  chapel,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  are, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  the  Ordnance-office,  the 
Record-office,  the  Jewel-office,  and  the  Armoury. 

The  Ordnance  Office  superintends  the  supply  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  warlike  stores,  for  military  senriee. 
In  time  of  war,  there  were  upwards  of  300  clerks  in  this 
offioe,>exclu8i7e  of  messengers  and  other  attendants. 

The  Record  Office  is  in  the  WdktfieU  Timer,  which  was 
named  from  the  confinement  .here  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  This  office  contains  the  par- 
liamentary rolls,  from  the  reign  of  King  John  to  thi^  of 
Bichard  III. ;  a  survey  of  the  manors  of  England,  a  regis- 
ter of  the  ancient  tenures  of  all  the  lands,  and  an  ancient 
perambulation  of  forests;  a  collection  of  charters  granted 
to  colleges  and  corporations;  the  forms  of  subnusskm  of 
some  Skittish  kings;  the  Bo(^  of  Common  Prayer  under 
the  great  seal,  printed  and  sanctioned  by  Charles-II.,  with 
other  state  papers  and  documents  of  great  an^ui^  and 
interest.  This  is  the  tower  in  which  the  persecuted 
Lollards  were  coi^ined. 

The  Ro^l  Menagerie  was  in  the  Lions'  Tower  (which 
is  the  bulwark  built  by  Eki^jrard  lY.,)  on  the  right  of  the 
principal,  or  west  entrance.  The  collection  St  animals 
has  been  remoTed  to  ^e  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Paric. 

The  Jewel  Office  appears  to  hare  been  the  place  for 
depositing  the  regalia  from  a.  d.  1660;  it  is  a  stone  room 
near  the  ^grand  store-house.  Before  that  period,  in  the 
reign  of  i&nry  III.,  they  were  k^t  in  the  White  Tower. 
The  value  of  the  regalia  in  the  Jewel-office  is  estimated  at 
two  millions  sterling.  The  most  prominent  and  the  most 
costly  article  is  the  new  imperial  crown.  This  splendid 
crown,  which  is  unrivalled  in  value  and  elegance,  is 
inclosed  in  a  glass  globe,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
some  ingenious  machinery,  invented*  by  Mr.  Marsh,  Uie 
resident  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  Tower.  By 
this  means  the  spectators  «ee  every  part  of  it,  while  six 
powerfU  argand  lamps  are  so  disposed  ai  to  throw  upon 
the  jewels  every  hue  that  their  prisms  ar«  capable  of 
exhibiting. 

Va  the  Jewel-office  are  four  other  crounu,  and  seven 
iceptres*    One  of  the  sceptres,  with  a  dove  on  it,  was  dis^ 
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eovetfed  in  1814  b^iind  s  pari  of  ilia  did  muBM^tlfig, 
where  it  must  hftre  renuuned  leTerfU  yean.  It  is  thought 
to  haTO  been  the  seeptre  made  for  Qtieen  Mary,  consort 
of  William  III.  Hore,  also,  are  the  golden  •fft,  whieh 
the  sovereign  holds  in  the  right  hand  at  the  coronation; 
the  Mwanii  of  Mtrog  and  of  JuaHeSf  the  large  ^ld$m 
MtM^otHatf  whieh  forms  a  model  of  tiie  White  Tower  | 
the  grand  Mv§r  fmU  used  at  the  baptism  of  the.roval 
fanti^)  and  the  banfU9titig  pUtie  used  at  the  coronation 
feast)  the  ampulla,  or  ffditn  eagle,  for  holding  the  oen* 
seerated  oil  with  which  the  soTereign  is  anomted,  and 
all  the  other  regalia  used  at  coronations. 

There  are  throe  Arfoouriee  exhibited  in  the  Tower— i> 
Queen  ElimabetK'e  Armoury^  the  SmaU  Armeurpy  and  tiia 
Horae  Armeiwry, 

Qjueen  SliMobeth't  Armoury  was  formerly  shown  as  the 
Spamth  Armoury,  as  many  of  the  articles  it  oontains  were 
alleged  to  be  spoils  of  the  Armadi^^but  their  g^iuin^iess 
was  long  doubted,  and  they  haye  reoentlv  been  ascertained 
by  Dr*  Meyriek  to  haye  no  connexion  with  that  era.  The 
articles  are  chiefly,  if  not  all,  En^ish,  some  of  an  earlier 
date,  |md  some  more  modem«  The  targets,  with  pistols 
in  them,  exhibited  as  Spanish,  were  in  the  Tower  m  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.;  the  pikes  shown  as  Spanish,  were 
eommon  to  the  English  soldiery  as  well  as  the  Spaniards'i 
and  the  glaiyes,  bills,  halberds,  &C.,  which  princi|pally 
form  this  eoUectioo,  were  used  in  England  in  ths  time  of 
Henry  YIII.  In  this  room  is  the  axe  said  to  haye  been 
used  at  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  and  a  r^re* 
sentaiion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  horsehaok,  in  armour, 
though  there  is  not  the  lightest  reason  to  beUeye  ihe  ever 
wore  any.  In  this  room  is  preserved  an  andent  instm^ 
nient  of  torture,  eidled  the  Seanefiger*t  Daughter  f  this  is 
an  iron  hoop,  jointed  together,  in  which  the  sufferer  was 
placed  with  the  body  doubled  up,  so  that  the  hoop  passed 
over  hii  back  and  bsneath  his  knees  %  tiie  instrument  was 
then  compressed  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  the  most 
intolerable  pain  oceasioned  thereby. 

The  Small  Armoury  is  exhibited  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
rooms  in  Eusope,  bdng  neai^ly  S60  feet  long,  by  sixty  wide. 
It  contains  upwards  of  100,000  stand  of  arms,  airanced 
in  a  most  ingenious  and  tasteful  mannw.    Heri9isaptece 
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with  some  other  curioeities.  This  room  was  commenced 
by  James  II.,  and  eompJeted  by  William  and  Mary,  who 
entertained  their  court  here  with  great  state. 

The  Horse  Armoury  was  arranged  a  few  yean  since 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Meyrick,  and  the  following  suits 
are  now  exhibited  (in  a  room  160  feet  long,  erected  by 
Wright,  the  architect,  in  1825),  in  chronoloffioal  order: 
namely,  of  Edward  I.,  a.  d.  1272;  Henry  VI.,  1460; 
Edward  IV.,  1466;  Henry  VII.,  1608;  Henry  VIII., 
1620 ;  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk^  1520 ;  Edward 
Clint<m,  earl  of  Lincoln,  1535;  Edward  VI.,  1552; 
Francis  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  1555;  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  I^eicester,  1560 ;  Henry  Lea,  Master  of 
the  Armoury,  1570;  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
1581 ;  James  I.,  1605 ;  Sir  Horace  Vere,  Captain  Qenenl, 
1606;  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  1608;  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  1612 ;  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 1618;  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  1620;  Thomas 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  1636 ;  Charles  I.,  1640 ; 
James  II.,  1685:  together  with  another  suit  of  Hcmry 
VIII.,  supposed  to  have  been  the  eifl  of  the  emperor  c^ 
Qennany,  on  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Am^on. 

Under  the  elegant  room  in  which  the  small  armoury  is 
kept,  is  an  i^Huiment,  supporting  the  room  abore  it  by 
twenty  columns,  and  appropriated  to  the  Rojfdl  ArttUery 
Train,  The  columns  are  tastefully  hung  round  with 
trophies  and  implements  of  war.  Here  some  rare  and 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  cannon  are  to  be  seen. 

The  government  of  the.  Tower  is  vested  in  a  constable, 
a  lieutenant,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  gates,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  is 
done  with  great  ceremony,  and  is  almost  the  only  circum- 
stance that  reminds  the  inhabitants  of  London  that  they 
have  a  fortress  within  their  walls,  regulated  by  a  military 
government.  The  warders,  who  attend  at  the  Tower,  and 
wear  the  hvery  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  were  appointed 
to  their  office  by  Henry  VIII.  The  king,  after  residing 
in  the  Tower  some  months  on  the  death  <S  his  father,  left 
fifteen  of  his  body  guard,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
warders ;  and  afterwiurds,  in  consequence  of  Uieir  attention 
to  the  Protector,  duke  of  Somerset,  when  confined  there, 
he  procured  them  the  hcmour  of  wearing  the  same  livery 
as  the  veomen  of  the  guard. 
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The  Tower  k  open  for  exhiUlioii  d»Uy»  Suadiiys  es* 
oepted,  ffem  ten  to  four.  Parties  are  taken  round  every 
half-hour.  Aranouriei^  It.;  Jewel-offioe^  U.;  and  U. 
from  eadi  party  to  the  warder  who  aoeompanies  it.  There 
18  a  pleasant  promenade  on  the  parade  near  the  Wfate 
Tower,  which  is  rendered  attraotive  by  the  perforraanees 
here  on  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  hand  of  the  garrison. 

THE  MONUMEKT 

Is  on  Fiah*8treeV>hill,  on  the  ^t  where  aaeiently  stood 
the  pariah  church  of  St.  Margaret  It  was  built  in  eom- 
memeratien  of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  which  eommeneed 
at  a  spot  distant  eastward  from  the  Monmnoit  the  exaot 
loigth  of  its  eolumn-^Tiz.,  S03  feet,  The  arohiteet  was 
Sir  Ohristepher  Wren,  who  eommenoed  it  in  1671,  and 
completed  it  within  mx.  years.  The  edumn  is  fluted,  and 
of  the  Done  order ;  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  1ft  feet; 
the  height  of  the  shaft  120  feet;  the  cone  of  the  summit, 
with  its  surmounting  cippus,  or  blazing  urn,  measures 
'  forty-two  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  pedestal  is  forty  feet 
On  the  west  ^de  of  the  pedestal  is  an  emblematic  iepre- 
sentation,  in  alto  and  bsaso  relievo,  seulptuTed  by  Cibb^ 
of  ^e  destruction  of  the  dty  by  fire,  with  King  Ohasles  II., 
suj^ported  by  Liberty,  QeniuS|  and  Science,  giving  dire(v 
ti(ms  for  its  restoration. 

Within  the  column  is  a  flight  of  346  steps,  leadtn^  to 
an  iron  balecmy,  which  runs  round  the  top  of  the  capital, 
and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  metropolis, 
the  Thames,  and  its  shipping,,  and^  the  country  around. 
The  diarge  for  admission  is  6d,  each  person. 

HEEALDS'  COLLEGE, 

Or,  the  College  of  Arms>  is  a  spacious  brick  edifice  on 
St  Bennett's^hill,  Doctors*  Commons,  having  an  arched 
mteway  in  front,  leading  into  a  handsome  quadrangle. 
The  society  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  in- 
eorporated  by  Richard  III.,  and  consists  o^  thirteen 
memben;  viz.,  thrw  king$  at  amUf  mim  htraldt  at  arnUf 
and  four  purwmvmnts  at  arms,  all  nominated  by  the  Elarl 
Marshal  of  England,  and  holding  their  pUces,  by  patent, 
daring  good  beluiviour. 

Their  office  is  to  keep  the  records  of  the  descent  of  all 
the  great  families  of  the  kmgdom,  and  of  all  matters  be- 
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ponging  to  the  same,  such  9B  their  oonts  <d  amiB,  &e.; — 
to  attend  the  sovereign  upon  certain  occasions; — to  make 
prooUunations ; — td  marshal  pnblic  prooesskms,  &c.  On* 
herald  and  one  pursuivant  attend  the  ooUege,  dailyi  ill 
rotaticm^  to  answer  all  questions  relative  to  armorial  beaN 
ings,  searching  records,  &c.  At  this  office  all  grants  of 
arms  for  families,  south  o{  the  Tweed,  or  for  any  new 
corporation,  must  be  obtained.  The  privilege  of  granting 
sapporteis  to  new  nobilitj,  baronets,  or  Imights  of  tiie 
Bath,  belongs  to  the  office  of  GaKer,  principal  king  at 
arms* 

The  fise  for  an  ordinary  seardi  of  the  records  is  6s;,  and 
for  a  guieral  search  one  guinea;  the  fees  for  a  new  coat 
of  arms  are  ten  guineas,  or  more,  atooiding  to  ciremn* 
stances.  This  is  also  the  proper  office  for  registering  the 
birth  of  children  of  the  nobility,  Slc 

THE  SOUTH  6EA  HOUSB 

Is  a  substantial  edifice  of  brick^  cased  with  Portland  stone, 
situate  at  the  east  end  of  Threadneedlenitreet.  The 
business  of  this  establishment,  once  so  notorious,  is  now 
entirely  limited  to  the  payment  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Annuities, 
derived  from  a  debt  of  about  20,000,000/,  due  from  Qo* 
vemment  to  holders  of  this  stock.  A  portion  of  the 
South  Sea  House  is  at  present  approprisied  to  Lloyd's 
Subscription  Room. 

THE  STOCK  ISXCHAKQE 

Is  in  Oapel-court,  Bartholomew«lane,  the  site  of  which 
was  once  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Capel,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1604.  This  edifice  was  built  by  subscription  in  1801 ; 
its  architecture  is  not  in  any  respect  remarkable,  but  It  is 
conveniently,  If  not  handsomely,  fitted  up.  No  pMson  is 
lillo^ed  to  transact  business  here,  unless  admitted  by 
ballet. 

THE  AUCTION  MART 

Is  in  Barth<>Iomew4ane.  It  was  built  bv  subscription 
nbout  the  y^ar  1810,  as  a  central  establishment  for  the 
aale  of  property  by  public  auction.  The  building  is  not 
of  any  architectural  importance,  but  its  interior  is  vei^ 
dommodionsly  ananged  for  the  purpose  for  whi<^  it  & 
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THE  CORN  EXCHANGE 

Is  in  Mark-lane,  and  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  centre 
is  a  paved  quadrangle,  skirted  by  a  covered  colonnade. 
This  market  is  public;  but  it  is  frequented  chiefly  by 
comfitctors  and  brokers. 

THE  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE, 

Also  situated  in  Mark-lane,  was  erected  in  1828,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  90,000/.  It 
is  in  the  Doric  style,  and  presents  a  front  consisting  of 
six  -fluted  columns,  with  rectangular  wings  and  thin 
pilasters  at  the  angles.  On  the  frieze  are  wreaths  of 
laurel,  and  above,  the  royal  arms  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

THE  COAL  EXCHANGE, 

In  Lower  Thames-street,  has  a  handsome  front,  with  a 
neat  rotunda  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  merchants 
and  4iealers,  who  control  this  market  and  its  prices,  to  the 
public  prejudice. 

VI.  Places  op  Public  Worship. 

The  religious  edifices  of  the  metropolis  are  numerous  and 
magnificent,  and  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL, 

The  noblest  of  Protestant  churches,  is  situate  on  an 
eminence,  between  Cheapside  and  Ludgate-street,  and, 
from  its  majestic  dimensions  and  great  height,  is  conspi- 
cuous for  many  miles  romid  London.  The  present  edifice 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  June,  1675 ;  and  the  whole,  including 
the  decorations  of  the  interior,  completed  in  1723.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  An  additional  transept  gives 
due  breadth  to  the  west,  or  principal  front ;  the  east  end 
has  a  projecting  semicircle ;  and,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
principal  transept,  are  semicircular  projections  for  porticos, 
the  angles  of  the  cross  being  occupied  with  square  append- 
ages, serving  as  buttresses  to  the  dome. 

The  front  of  the  building,  on  the  west,  presents  a  grand 
portico  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spacious  pediment,  with  a  lofty  tower, 
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of  great  elegance  and  richness,  on  each  side.  In  the 
tympanum,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  has  been  well 
sculptured  in  basso-relievo,  by  Bird;  on  the  apex  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul;  and,  on  either  hand,  at 
different  distances  along  the  summit  of  this  front,  are 
similar  statues  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  semicircular  porticos,  at  each  end  of 
the  principal  transept,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  also  crowned  l>y  statues  of  the  apostles.  The  tympa- 
num of  that  on  the  north  side,  exhibits  a  sculpture  of  the 
royal  arms  and  regalia,  supported  by  angels ;  and  that  of 
the  other,  a  phoenix  rising  from  the  flames  (in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of 
London,  on  the  original  site).  The  side  walls  of  the 
building  present  the  appearance  of  a  two-storied  structure ; 
there  being  two  ranges  of  pilasters  all  round,  one  of  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  other  of  the  Composite  order ;  the 
intervals  between  which  are  occupied  with  windows. 

The  dome  or  okpola  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  edifice.  A  plain  circular  basement  rises  from  the 
roof  of  the  church  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  above 
that,  there  is  a  Corinthian  colonnade  of  thirty -two 
columns;  and  every  fourth  intercolunmiation  is  filled 
with  masonry,  so  dispersed  as  to  form  an  ornamental  niche 
or  recess,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  projecting  buttres- 
ses of  the  cupola  are  thus  concealed.  The  entablature  <rf 
the  peristyle  supports  a  handsome  gallery,  surrounded 
with  a  balustrade.  Within  this  rises  an  attic  story,  with 
pilasters  and  windows,  from  the  entablature  of  which 
springs  the  exterior  dome.  Round  an  aperture  on  the 
summit  of  the  dome,  there  is  another  gallery,  from  the 
centre  of  which  ascends  an  elegant  lantern,  surrounded 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  and 
cross,  richly  gilt. 

The  great  dome  is  supported  by  eight  stupendous  piers, 
four  of  the  arches  formed  by  which  open  into  the  side- 
aisles  ;  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  spacious  concave 
every  way;  and,  from  the  lantern  at  the  top,  the  light 
descends  with  admirable  effect  over  the  whole,  as  well  as 
through  the  great  colonnade  which  encircles  its  baseqient 
The  inside  of  the  dome  is  divided  into  compartments, 
painted  with  Scripture  subjects  by  Sir  James  Thomhill ; 
but  now  so  much  iaded  as  to  appear  but  a  maa^ji^f  stains. 
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The  choir  is  Mparaied  from  the  body  of  the  church  hy 
handsome  iron  railings.  Over  its  entrance  is  the  organ, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  ( 
it  was  erected  in  1694,  by  Bernard  Schmydt,  for  2,000A 
On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  aHhrone  for  the  bishop ; 
on  the^'nor^  a  seat  for  the  lord  mayor ;  and,  on  eaoh  side, 
a  long  range  of  stalls  for  the  clergy,  the  whole  beautifUUv 
etavm.  In  the  semicircular  recess,  at  the  east  end, 
stands  the  communion  table.  The  altar-piece  has  fbur 
fluted  pilasters,  and  is  profusely  gilded ;  but  its  appear* 
ance  is  not  generally  admired.  The  pulpit  and  readmg* 
desk  are  both  very  tastefully  desired.  The  chapel  for 
morning  prayers,  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  western 
transept ;  and,  at  the  north  end,  is  the  consistory. 

Over  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  dome,  ahd,  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  are  displayed  various  Hags,  trophies 
of  our  wars,  many  of  which  were  won  by  our  gallant 
naval  admirals — Rodney,  Howe,  Nelson^  Duncan,  Keith, 
and  GoUingwood.  * 

The  monuments  and  statues  in  St.  PauPs,  are  about 
farty  in  number,  and  being  all  of  white  marble,  and 
generally  well  situated,  they  contribute  greatly  to  the  em. 
bellishment  of  the  cathedral,  though  but  few  of  them 
approach  the  perfection  of  art.  Many  of  the  statues  aro 
full-length  figures,  on  pedestals,  with  appropriate  inscrip* 
tions ;  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Wipiam  Jones,  and 
Howard,  the  philanthropist.  Others  are  of  a  difibrent 
character,  with  groups  and  allegory.  Among  the  most 
admired  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Abercromby,  Howe, 
Kelson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Rodney,  Sir  John  Moore, 
Picton,  Dundas,  Captains  Falconer,  Hardinge,  Westcott, 
Dufr,lind  Burg^,  Marquess  Comwallis,  Colonel  Cadogan, 
Generals  Hay,  Mackenzie,  Langworth,  Crawford,  Packen- 
ham,  Glbbs,  and  Macklnnon.  But  few  of  tlie  persons,  to 
whom  monuments  are  erected  in  the  cathedral,  have  been 
buried  here.  Among  the  number,  the  first  who  claims 
our  notice  if  the  great  architect  of  ^he  building.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Descending  to  the  vaults  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  you  see,  beneath  the  south-east  window, 
inscribed  on  a  low  tomb,  the  following  simple  epitaph  t — 
"  Here  lies  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  knisht.  builder  of  this 
cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul,  who  £ed  in  the  year  of 
out  Lord,  1728,  and  of  hi«  age  91."d  ,    d  yvj^u^ic 
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'  On  tli«  w»U,  aboTe,  there  is  an  ailditional  inacriptum  in 
Latin,  wbicli  may  he  thns  translated  :-<-'*  Beneath  lies 
Christopher  Wre%  the  bnilder  of  this  chqrch  and  of  this 
dty,  who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years,  not  for  his  own^ 
hut  lor  the  public  good.  Reader^  weoklst  tiiou  search  out 
his  monument,  hoi  around,*' 

In  these  Taulis  also  repose  the  remains  of  tiis  immortal 
Kelson,  and  of  his  frigid  and  c<mpaiiion  in  Tiotory^  Lord 
Ckrilingwood.  Here,  too,  lie  interred  those  eminent 
masters,  Reynolds,  Banry,  Opie,  Foseli,  West,  and  Law- 
rence; the  eloquent  and  sagacious  Loughborough;  the 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  at  Bristol ;  I>r. 
Boyce,  the  etganist  and  composer ;  the  esoentric  disciple 
of  animal  magnetism,  Mainandot ;  Bennis,  ths  engineer ; 
and  a  few  others  qf  inferior  note. 

After  esamining  ths  lower  part  of  the  eathsdral,  tlM 
▼isiter  may  aseend,  to  Tiew  the  interior  of  the  dome,  and 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  of  the  metropolis,  and  ths 
eountry  around  it,  which  the  outer  galleries  afford.  By  a 
eirouitous  stalrcaie,  he  first  reaches  a  galleiy  which  eneur^ 
eles  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  dome,  and  which  is  called  the 
Whispering  GtUlery^  from  the  fact  that  the  bwest  whispeV| 
breathed  against  the  wall,  in  any  part  of  this  vast  einl^ 
may  be  accurately  distinguished  by  an  attentive  ear  on  ths 
opposite  side.  This  gallery  is  140  yards  in  siroumfereAcsw 
and  has  a  stone  seat  all  round  it,  along  the  wall.  Severai 
yards  of  this  seat,  at  the  part  fscing  the  door  at  which  ths 
visitors  enter,  are  covered  with  matting.  On  being  seated 
here,  the  man  who  shows  the  gallery  describes  it  by 
whie^ring  close  against  the  wall,  at  the  opposite  point  oif 
the  diameter,  and  hit  description  is  heard  as  distinctly  as 
though  he  wpoVe  aloud  at  de  visitor's  elbow.  Another 
example  is  given  of  the  extraordinary  effect  of  reverhera^ 
tion  of  sound  in  this  gallery,  by  the  man's  closing  the 
opposite  door,  which  sends  forth  a  noise  like  the  discharos 
of  cannon..  The  paintings  within  the  dome  are  heie 
viewed  to  the  best  advantage ;  but,  even  on  this  nearer 
inspection,' they  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Branching  off"  from  the  circular  staircase,  at  the  whis- 
pering-gallery, there  are  passages  which  lead  to  other 
galleries  and  chambers  over  the  side  aisles.  One  of  these 
conducts  to  the  library^  which  is  a  handsome  room,  about 
fifty  feet  by  fcwty,  containing  bodes  Ijo,  ii^  veiling,  ranged 
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on  shehres.  'The  collection,  however,  is  not  deemed  of 
mnch  value.  The  floor  of  this  i4)artment  is  a  great 
curiosity,  being  wholly  constructed  of  small  pieces  of  oak, 
without  nail  or  peg,  disposed  into  various  geometrical 
figures,  and  inlaid,  in  a  style  of  workmanship  peculiarly 
neat.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is  a  half-length  portrait  <^ 
Bishop  Compton,  who  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  libraiy. 
Theie  are,  besides,  in  tfaos  room,  some  beautifully  carved 
pillars,  and  some  ancient  Latin  manuscripts,  with  one 
manuscript,  finely  illuminated,  containing,  in  Old  Englidi, 
rules  for  the  government  of  a  convent. 

Over  the  morning-prayer  chapel  is  an  apartment  called 
the  TVopAy-room,  from  being  hung  round  with  the  shields 
and  banners  used  at  Nelson's  funeral.  In  this  room  are 
two  models — one  being  that  originally  proposed  by  Wren 
for  the  cathedral  itself,  and  the  other  for  the  altar-piece. 
Here  is  also  a  fine  model  of  the  cornice  of  the  entabJature 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stotor  at  Rome. 

The  visitor  next  ascends  to  the  Stone  OaUery^  sur- 
rounding the  exterior  of  the  dome,  above  the  colonnade. 
From  tUs  elevation,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  view 
around  is  magnificent.  As  the  staircase  above  this 
becomes  very  steep,  narrow,  and  dark,  not  many  visitors 
can  prevail  on  themselves  to  go  higher;  and  yet  there 
is  much  to  repay  both  the  trouble  and  apprehension 
attending  the  ascent.  In  the  crown  of  the  dome  there  is 
a  circuUur  opening,  from  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
cone  and  lantern,  and  cross,  rises  nearly  100  feet  higher. 
Around  the  exterior  base  of  the  cone  there  is  a  railed 
gallery,  called  the  golden-gallery,  from  which  you  have  a 
more  extended,  and,  on  account  of  the  increased  diminu- 
tion of  individual  objects,  a  more  curious  view  of  the  busy 
world  beneath. 

From  this  point,  any  one  possessing  the  requisite  nerve 
may  ascend,  by  ladders,  into  the  lantern  itself,  and,  from 
the  bulTs'eye'chambery  take  a  still  more  extended  view 
around  him.  He  who  has  reached  the  bulPs-eye-chamber 
will  scarcely  hesitate  to  mount  into  the  6a//.  This  is  sufii- 
eiently  capacious  to  contain  six  persons ;  its  diameter  is 
six  feet  two  inches,  and  its  weight  5,600Ib8.  The  cross 
is  solid,  and  weighs  3,3601bs. 

In  a  sort  of  observatory,  erected  at  the  top  of  St, 
Paul's,  the  ingenious  and  persev^^^g,  ]|i^,^X,  Homor 
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paflsed  the  whole  smnmer  of  1821,  in  preparing  his 
splendid  panorama  of  London  and  its  environs,  afterwardi 
ejdiibited  at  the  Colosseum,  Begent*s-park. 

The  viQltor,  after  reaching  the  whispering-galleryji  mav 
visit  the  geometrieal  staircase^  which  is  constructed,  with 
great  skill,  so  as  to  run  round  the  concave  in  a  spiral 
direction,  its  base  being  a  circle,  inlaid  with  black  and 
white  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

The  towers,  on  the  western  front  of  St.  Paul's,  serve 
one  as  the  belfry,  and  the  other  as  the  clock'toteer.  The 
ffreat  bell,  which  never  tolls  except  for  the  death  and 
funerals  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  bishops  and  lord  mayors  of 
London,  weighs  four  tons  and  a  quarter.  It  has  inscribM 
on  it,  "Riehard  Phelps  made  me,  I7IO." 

In  the  area,  before  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Bird,  on  a  sculptured  pedestal  $ 
but  neither  the  statue  nor  its  pedestal  is  much  admired. 

The  dimaisions  of  St.  Paul's  are : — From  east  to  west, 
within  the  walls,  510  feet;  from  north  to  south,  within 
the  doors  of  the  porticos.  282  feet ;  its  height  within,  from 
$he  centre  of  the  floor  to  the  cross,  340  feet ;  ditto,  from 
the  vaults  below,  404  feet ;  the  circumference  of  the  dome 
is  430  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  ball  tAx  feet ;  from  the 
ball  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  30  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the 
west  entrance,  100  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  columns  of 
the  porticos,  four  feet :  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  west 
pediment,  under  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  120  feet;  the 
height  of  the  towers  of  the  west  front,  187  feet;  the 
circumference  of  the  clock-dial,  57  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
minute-hand,  eight  feet ;  the  length  of  the  hour  figures, 
two  feet  two  ana  a-half  inches ;  &e  circumference  of  the 
entire  building,  2,292  feet. 

There  are  two  «)lendid  celebrations  held  annually  at  this 
cathedral ;  namely,  a  music-meeting,  in  May,  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergymen ;  and  an  assemblage 
of  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools,  in  June. 

Divine  service  is  performed  three  times  every  day  in 
the  yea*,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  the  winter;  at  a  quarter  before  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a  quartet  aftet  three  in  the  afternoon* 
The  diurch  is  open  daily  to  the  pubUc  from  nine  to  eleven 
and  from  three  to  four.     At  all  other  times  none  are 
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admitted,  except  on  payment  of  the  prices  tindermen* 
tioned: — For  admission  to  the  body  of -the  church,  2d.; 
to  the  upper  galleries,  including  the  whispering-gallery, 
4d, ;  the-  library,  2d, ;  the  models  and  trophy-room,  6d, ; 
the  geometrical  staircase,  2d, ;  the  great  bell,  2d, ;  the 
ball.  Is,  6d,  each  person,  besides  Is.  from  each  party  to 
the  guide  ;  the  vaults,  1& 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 
Or,  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St,  Peter,  was  originally 
founded  (says  tradition)  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  as  a  monastery;  but  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  is  assigned  as  a  more  probable  date.  Under  the 
celebrated  Dunstan,  the  monastery  rose  into  importance, 
and  received  from  the  crown  many  valuable  grants. 
Edward  the  Confessor  expended  a  very  large  sum  in 
rebuilding  the  church  and  monastery,  to  exonerate  him- 
self from  a  vow  taken  by  him  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  It  continued  to  increase  in  magnificence 
through  several  successive  reigns.  Henry  III.,  in  1220, 
laid  the  foundation  of  extensive  additions  to  the  church, 
the  renovation  of  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years, 
until,  in  October,  1269,  the  new  buildings  were  opened 
for  public  worship,  and  the  remains  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor were  deposited,  with  great  pomp,  in  a  magnificent 
shrine  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar. 

In  1602,  Henry  VII.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  superb 
chapel,  called  after  his  name;  and  the  abbey  received 
from  the  same  monarch  grants  of  numerous  estates.  At 
the  dissolution,  the  abbey  and  its  revenues  were  resigned 
to  the  crown,  and  the  monastery  was  soon  after  converted 
into  an  episcopal  see.  In  1550,  the  see  was  dissolved, 
and  the  dioc«se  annexed  to  that  of  London  ;  but  Queen 
Mary  restored  the  monks,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster 
sat  in  the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  J  shortly  after- 
wards the  church  was  re-established  under  a  rule  similar 
to  that  instituted  by  Henry  VIII. 

In  1629,  the  building  was  in  a  state  of  lamentable  decay, 
when  Dean  "Williams,  not  only  repaired  the  abbey  at  his 
private  cost,  but  provided  it  with  everything  necessary 
for  divine  service,  supplied  it  with  a  library,  and  added  to 
the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Durine  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans,  the  revenues  were 
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Beized,  great  injury  done  to  the  edifice,  and  the 
■ervices  of  the  church  were  discontinued;  but,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  establishment  was  immediately  put  upon 
its  original  footing,  and  it  has  since  suffered  no  reverses 
from  political  causes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Wren  was  employed  to  repair  the  abbey,  with  a 
grant  inmi  the  House  c^  Commons.  The  improvements 
were  considerable ;  but,  in  1803,  a  great  part  of  the  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored  at  the  expense  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  Soon  after  the  repairs  of  the  main 
body  of  the  building  were  completed,  parliament  made  a 

rnt  for  the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  and 
the  skill  and  laborious  attention  employed  in  these 
works,  England  may  ascribe  the  still  existing  splendour 
of  this  ancient  and  magnificent  edifice. 

A  Latin  cross  forms  the  general  outline  of  the  original 
structure ;  the  cloisters  having  been  afterwards  aSled. 
The  west  front  consists  of  a  vaulted  entrance-pordi,  and 
two  square  towers,  225  feet  high.  Shields  and  other 
sculptured  ornaments,  a  magnificent  central  window,  ^d 
the  windows  of  the  towers,  throw  an  air  of  splendour  over 
this  front ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  blending  of  the 
dissimilar  styles  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  pro- 
fessional critics  discover  in  it  faults  indefensible  hy  any 
rule  of  their  art. 

The  north  side  presents  a  long  line  of  turreted  but- 
tresses, pointed  arched  windows,  and  some  statues.  This 
side  of  the  abbey  was  for  many  centuries,  as  is  supposed, 
the  chief  entrance ;  beneath  which,  in  early  days,  passed 
the  most  magnificent  displays  of  ecclesiastical  pomp. 
Many  alterations  have  here  been  made ;  but  its  four  grand 
buttresses,  curiously  and  richly  ornamented,  and  its  beau- 
tifully sculptured  porch,  still  claim  the  highest  admiration. 
This  porch  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  Beautiful,  or 
Solomon's  Gktte. 

The  western  porch  is  also  highly  ornamented :  the  great 
rose-window  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  this  side  of  the 
edifice.  On  entering  Uiis  porch,  the  spectator  is  struck 
with  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  long-drawn  aislei^  ex- 
tending before  him  in  solemn  repose,  and  presenting  a 
succession  of  noble  columns,  harmonious  arches,  and  fretted 
vaults,  which  blend  together  with  0uch  ease  and  accord- 
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imo9f  thlit  Meh  sppeun  neoMMKrily  to  spring  £poiA  the 
othes.  The  rich  light  of  the  painted  ivindowi,  and  the 
mijestie  marble  monQmentay  diride  his  attention  with  tha 
techiteotural  graees  of  the  edifice )  and,  when  he  ^xtera 
the  nave,  he  feels  fresh  wonder  and  delight  at  the  oon« 
tinned  riehnesa  of  the  scene.  No  less  magnificent  are 
the  north  transept,  and  the  western  and  eastern  aisles, 
whioh  afford  an  slmost  unbroken  mass  of  curious  sculpture 
and  noble  monuments. 

In  the  south  transept,  called  the  Poeft  Corner^  the 
efaoioest  genius  of  the  land  has  reeeived  the  acknowledg-* 
ment  of  its  worth.  Among  the  most  interesting  monu« 
ments  here  is  that  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  whidi  ia 
exquisitely  sculptured.  Here,  Ukewise,  are  monuments 
marbles  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton^  Butler^ 
Dryden,  Addison,  Prior,  Bowe,  Gay,  Thomson,  Handel, 
Ckyldsmith^  0tT9.j^  Garrick,  and  others  but  iittle  inferior 
to  them. 

In  the  Chuir  the  spectator  again  finds  himself  enchanted 
hf  the  graceful  delicacies  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
The  stdils,  thirty-four  in  number,  are  of  oak,  covered  wil^ 
purple  doth,  and  handsomely  surmounted  with  canopies* 
The  sides  of  the  choir  are  lined  with  oak,  and  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  stalls  and  seats  of  the 
Westminster  schools,  is  admirably  contriTed;  In  this 
part  of  the  edifice  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  mossie 
paTSment,  brought  from  the  Ccmtinent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  choir  itself  is  pared  with  black  and 
white  marble.  The  screen,  which  separates  the  choir 
from  the  nave,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Edward  the  Chnfes8wr*8  Chapel  is  immediately  behind 
the  choir ;  it  oontains  the  tombs  of  Edwaird  and  of  other 
mcmarohs.  The  screen,  whioh  is  regarded  as  one  (tf  the 
most  interesthig  remains  of  anoint  art,  is  decorated  with 
a  frieze,  representing,  in  elaborate  sculpture,  the  tradi- 
tionary events  of  the  Confessor's  life.  The  tomb  of  tiie 
monarch  \r  in  the  centre  of  the  chi^l )  around  it  are  the 
tombs  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Queen  Eleanor,  Edward 
III.,  Queen  Phuippa,  Eibhaard  II.,  and  his  consort,  and 
Henry  V*  . 

The  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Fifth  occupies  tiie  east  end  of 
the  Confessor's,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.    Several  relics  of  the  monarch's 
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warlike  achievements  are  here  preserved,  among  which  is 
the  helmet  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  worn.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  III., 
and  east  of  this,  that  of  Philippa,  his  consort,  and  of 
Richard  II.,  and  his  queen,  Anne.  Near  the  latter  is  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas  of  Woodstock ;  and,  on 
ihe  north  of  the  screen,  that  of  John  de  Waltham,  who 
was  at  once  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Lord  Treasurer.  In  the  chapel  is  the  ancient  chair  used 
at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First.  The  painted  windows  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  highly  curious  as  woiks  of  art.  The 
glass  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and  the  figures  repre« 
sented  on  it,  which  are  nearly  seven  feet  high,  are 
formed  of  an  innumerable  variety  of  small  pieces,  so  out 
as  to  compose,  with  proper  shades  of  colour,  the  form  and 
drapery  of  the  characters. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  was  commenoed,  as  before 
stated,  in  1502 ;  and  completed  in  about  ten  years.  The 
king  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed,  and  was  buried  here. 
This  chapel  is  most  luxuriantly  ornamented  withscidptured 
decorations ;  the  buttress-towers  are  crested  by  elegant 
domes,  and  enriched  with  niches  and  traeery;  the  cross* 
springers  are  perforated  into  airy  forms,  and  the  very 
cornices  and  parapets  are  charged,  even  to  profusion,  with 
armorial  cognizances  and  knotted  foliage.  The  building 
consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  nve  small  chapels. 
The  vaulting  and  roof  are  snpported'byfourte^  octagonal 
buttress-towers,  between  wMch  are  thirteen  lofty  windows. 
The  pannels  are  highly  ornamented,  and  the  cornices 
enriched  with  basso-relievos  of  grotesque  character.  The 
internal  architecture  of  this  superb  structure,  is  thought 
to'  be  without  parallel  in  Eur(^.  A  long  range  of  statues 
adds  grace  and  animation  to  the  rest  of  the  decorations, 
while  the  noble  arch  which  extends  over  the  nave  from 
north  to  south,  forms  in  itself  a  splendid  object.  On  each 
side  of  the  nave  are  seats  formed  of  oak,  and  richly  sur^ 
mounted.  These  are  now  appropriated  to  the  Knights  oi 
the  Bath,  whose  swords,  crests,  and  helmets  ornament  the 
canopies.  But  the  principal  object  of  admiration  here,  is 
the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  and  his  queen.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  infant  daughters  of  James  !.»  and  of 
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the  fini  Earland  Harquew  of 'Hali£B.x,  Here^  likewise^  ig 
preseired  the  armour  of  General  Honk.  In  the  south 
aisle,  aro  the  monuments  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Cathe^me 
hady  Walpole,  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Biehm<md 
and  Derbv,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  George  Monk,  first 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  his  son,  the  second  duke.  Here 
also  is  a  monument,  on  which  lies  a  lady  finely  robed,  the 
effi^  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Scots,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  seven  children 
bending  round  the  tomb.  At  the  extremity  of  this  aisle 
is  the  royal  vault,  in  which  the  remains  of  Charles  IL, 
William  III.,  and  Mary  his  consort,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Prinee  C^rge  of  Denmark,  are  depeisited.  Above,  in  a 
wainsoot  ^ress,  is  the  effigy  of  Charles  II.,  in  wax^work, 
dsessed  In  the  robes  he  wore  at  Windsor,  at  the  installa- 
iian  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

In  a  fine  vault,  under  this  chapel,  is  the  burying^plaee 
designed  for  the  royal  family,  erected  by  George  if. 

This  qilendid  building  was  beautified,  by  means  of 
ffrasts  made  bv  parliament,  from  1809  to  1822.  It  is 
115  feet  in  length,  80  in  breadth,  and  86  in  height. 

SL  AndtevtU  Chapel,  and  the  others  which  surround 
the  ehoir,  are  crowded  with  monmnents.  To  enumerate 
oU'  the  monuments  in  the  abbey  would  far  exceed  our 
limits/  In  the  south  aisle,  are  those  of  Dr.  South,  Dr. 
Vincent,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Dr.  Watts,  General 
Paoli,  "Dt,  Bumey,  Thomas  Thynne,  whose  murder  in  his 
own  carriage  is  here  represented,  &o.  In  the  west  aisle, 
are  tiiose  <S  Major  Andr^,  whose  remains  were  brought 
ftfosk.  America,  and  interred  here  in  1821 ;  Sir  J.  ChartUn, 
Lord  Howe,  Admiral  Tyrrell,.  Congreve,  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Banks,  the  sculptor,  Dr. 
Mead,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Stanhope,  by  Bysbrach, 
4to.  In  the  north  aisle  are  those  of  Lord  Ligonier, 
General  Wolfe,  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr. 
Croft,  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr.  Perceval,  two  Knights  Templars^ 
&0.  The  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt,  speaking  in  his  robes 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  over  the  west  door. 

In  the  north  transept  are  the  monuments  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  Bacon ;  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Flaxman ;  Sir 
l^re  Coote,  by  Banks;  Admiral  Warren,  by  Boubiliac; 
Mr.  Homer,  by  Chantrey;  J.  P.  Kemble,  by  Flaxman  | 
attid  C.  J,  Fox,  by  Westmacott.    Here  also  were  buried 
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tkoM  eeldbrftied  ofaton,  the  fiarl  of  ChsUiaiii,  Pht)  Fox^ 
Ontttan,  and  Canning,  at  well  as  the  Marquis  of  London* 
derry,  and  Wilberforoe. 

Si.  Eratmu9*9  Chapgi  eontaans  the  tomba  of  Lofdt 
Hnnsdon  and  Exeter,  of  the  time  of  EUxabeih,  with 
figures  of  Queen  EUtabeth,  WiUiam  and  Mary,  Lord 
Chatham,  Queen  Anne,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

71W  ChapHqfSi,  Jthn  and  St.  Midkaei  is  adorned  with 
the  monument  of  Lady  Nightingale,  beautifiilly  exeeuted 
by  Roubiiiac,  and  oontains  the  tombs  of  Admirals  Kem- 
"penfeldt  and  Pococke.  There  is  also  a  bust  of  Dr.  Baiilie, 
the  physieian,  by  Chantrey. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  416  feet  in  length,  and  20S  feet 
in  breadth  at  the  transept.  The  nare  is  166  feet  in 
len^,  thirty-nine  hi  breadth,  and  l02  in  height.  The 
chour  is  166  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth. 

Thi  CMsiert.ta^  -also  Med  with  monuments.  They 
still  present  vestiges  of  monastic  life.  The  door-ways  are 
pointed  out,  by  which  the  m<mks  proceeded  to  the  refectory. 
The  cloisters  are  quadrangular,  with  piazzas  towards  a 
court,  in  whidi  sereral  of  the  prebendaries  have  houses. 

7%e  CkMpUr  House  is  entered  from  one  side  of  the  clois- 
ters, through  a  gothic  portal,  the  mouldings  of  which  are 
exquisite  carved.  The  commons  of  England  held  their 
pariiaments  in  this  place  fer  nearly  iwo  centuries ;  but 
it  is  now  filled  with  pubUc  records. 
•  The  estabUshmMit  of  the  abbey  is  a  Coihge  feunded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  consisting  of  a  dean  end  twelve  preben* 
daries,  to  which  is  amiexed  a  school  for  ferty  scholars^ 
called  the  Queen*s  scholars,  to  be  educated  for  the  Uni* 
versities.  Private  seholais  are  also  admitted^  and  manv 
eminent  penons  have  been  educated  here.  To  the 
establishment .  also  belong  choristers,  singing  men,  aa 
orgai^st,  and  twelve  almsmen. 

The  abbey  is  open  every  (fay  for  Divide  Service,  at  tett 
in  the  mormng,  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  (Sundays  in- 
cluded) on  most  of  which  occasions,  an^  mltemys  on  Sun<- 
days,  die  fine  chuivh  service  Is  chaunted  by  the  choir) 
niien  also  an  anthem  is  sung,  moruing  and  afternoon. 

Prices  <^  A4mi$$wn,'--'PoetB'  Comer,  Ml,  other  partt  of 
the  abbey.  Is.  The  persons  who  show  the  abbey  are  not 
allowed  to  demand  more  than  the  sumi  mentioiied, 
although  it  iff  usuAl  to>w  a  tittle  more,     ^^,,,,,,^ 
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There  are  in  London,  beades  St.  Paul's  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  upwards  of  300  churches  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  established  religion,  six  French,  seven  Cter- 
man,  two  Swiss,  two  Dutch,  seven  Welsh,  one  Bavarian, 
one  Armenian,  one  Irish,  one  Russian,  one  Swedish,  three 
Arian,  eleven  Unitarian,  seventy-seven  Baptist,  124  Inde- 
pendents, six  Lady  Huntingdon's,  fifty-six  Methodist, 
fourteen  Presbyterian,  four  Swedenborgians,  eight  Quakers, 
twenty-one  Catholic,  eleven  Jews'  Synagogues,  two  Mora- 
vian, two  Freethinkers,  two  Deists,  three  Huntingtonians, 
two  Irvingites. 

From  this  numerous  list  of  the  places  of  worship  in  the 
metropolis,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few 
as  particularly  worthy  of  the  London  visitor's  attenticm. 

St.  Margarefsy  Westminster^  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  since  frequently  repaired.  Style,  gothic 
r— contains  numerous  ancient  monuments  —  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  buried  within  the  walls — monument  to  Caxton 
—beautifully  painted  east  window— curious  basso  relievo 
at  the  altar. 

Chapel  Royal,  St,  Jameses  Palace, — The  Queen  attends 
here  when  in  London — service  chaunted — conunences  at 
12,  A.M.,  and  5,  p.m.     Admittance,  2«.  Bd, 

Whitehall  Chapel,  (erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the 
banque ting-hall  of  Whitehall-palace,  burnt  in  1695). — 
Ceiling 'painted  by  Rubens,  and  retouched  by  Cipriani. 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1648-9,  in  front  of  this  edifice,  on  a  scafibld  erected 
for  the  occasion,  having  passed  to  the  scene  of  death 
through  one  of  the  windows. 

Wellington  Chapel,  St.  James's  Park,  was  erected  in 
1837,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guards  on  duty  about 
the  court,  who  formerly  attended  divine  service  at  White- 
hall chapel.  This  is  a  spacious  structure,  with  aliandsome 
portico  of  four  Doric  columns. 

Temple  Church. — A  fine  edifice,  originally  built  by  the' 
Knights  Templars,  in  1185,  received  additions,  as  is 
supposed,  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  in  1240 ;  and  was 
restored,  in  1828,  by  Sir  R.  Smirke:  The  Norman  arch 
at  the  entrance  is  much  admired. — Monuments  of  some 
Knights  Templars  on  the  pavement;  other  monuments 
to  the  learned  Plowden,  Selden,  Thurlow,  and  other 
eminent  lawyers.     This  church  attended  chiefly  by  pro- 
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fbssioiiAl  men.  Fine  preacher  (Mr.  Benson),  an  excellent 
organist  (Mr.  Wame). 

Foundling  Hospital.^FreacheTa  popular,  good  organist, 

professicmal  singers.     Portion  of  the  service  channted 

organ  presented  by  the  celebrated  Handel— founded  in 
1739,  for  the  maintenance  of  exposed  and  deserted  chil- 
dren.    Admission  by  a  small  gratuity  at  the  door. 

Magdalen  Ifosjntal  also  attracts  by  good  preachers,  and 
expects  a  gratuity  at  the  door.  Established  in  1768,  for 
reclauning  misguided  females ;  the  inmates  of  the  hospital 
attend,  and  some  of  them  sing  pleasingly ;  but  they  are 
hidden  from  the  congregation. 

Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  for  the  reception  of  female 
orphan  children.  Ecclesiastical  duty  ably  performed.— 
A  small  donation  expected. 

Philanthropic  Society's  CAope/.— Duty  ably  performed. 
Visitors  expected  to  contribute  to  the  charity,  which  was 
instituted  for  reclaming  yoimg  criminals,  and  protecting 
the  children  of  convicted  felons. 

St,  DunstanU  New  Church,  Fleet-street,  built  by  John 
Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  pointed  style— the  or^ist  here,  the 
cdebrated  Adams. 

St,  JamesU,  Westminster,  In  Piccadilly,  one  of  Sir  C. 
Wren's  churches— font  Tery  beautiful,  with  sculpture,  by 
Grinlin  Gibbons. 

St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street,  uiother  of  Sir  C.  Wren's— look 
particularly  at  the  beautiftil  spire. 

St.  Martin's,  near  Charing-cross,  built  by  James  Gibbs, 
in  1726 — portico  and  spire  much  admired,  and  the  inte- 
rior Tery  elegant ;  surrounding  the  church  are  catacombs, 
constructed  in  1830. 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  built  in  1731— porch  of  eight 
Corinthian  pillars,  much  approved — steeple  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  on  its  summit  a  statue  of  George  I. — entrance 
south,  altar  north. 

St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.'  Sepulchre's,  Skinner- 
street,  both  built  by  Wren — the  interior  of  both  very 
beautiful. 

Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1673 
— chief  ornament  its  spire,  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  in  1820, 
on  the  model  of  the  old  onfi — ^the  vane,  a  dragon — the 
Boyle  lectures  delivered,  bishops  consecrated,  and  the 
Court  of  Arches  holden  here. 
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St.  Siepken%  Wilbrook,  btiiU  in  W9,  and 
all  over  tike  world,  as  the  chef-tPceuvre  of  Sir  O.  Wreti^  and 
ineomparable  for  cUussic  chasteness  and  aimpUdtj*  To 
ap|>reciate  this,  the  interior  must  be  viewed'^nq  gaUefy-^ 
a  dome,  (with  a  lantern)  supported  by  arehes-^roof  Ba8*> 
tained  by  sinteen  Corinthian  pilbtfs,  ei^  of  which  sup- 
port the  donie-*-«ltar-pieee,  (the  buruil  of  St.  Stephen)  is 
by  West. 

St.  mUui^s  Ckwr^  by  Flitorofl.  A.  iteteiy  edifice  ef 
Portiand  stone — seulptute,  over  entrance-gate  represents 
the  Besurtectiom 

St.  George*8,  Hano^er-squaie,  remarkable  for  its  fin6 
portico  and  steeple. 

AU  Soulif  liangham-place^  Regent-street,  is  distin* 
guished  by  a  spire  rising  to  a  idiarp  point— interior  (q>a- 
dous  and  handsome — btmt  by  Mr.  Nash,  in  1^6. 

TVimfy  Church,  New>road,  opposite  Norton*street,  built 
by  Soane^^north  and  south— portico  Grecian— steeple  with'^ 
out  a  pediment — and  the  whole  greatly  admired. 

Marjfl^one  New  C^urch^  New-road,  comer  of  High- 
street,  built  by  Hardwicke,  in  ISl?,  and  conisidered  hand- 
some, but  somewhat  .theatrical^ tower  ornamented  with 
Hgures  representing  the  winds — Corinthian  portico,  raised 
on  six  steps,  after  the  style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome*^ 
interior  has  two  galleries,  and  is  highly  omamented-''^tai!ib 
piece  of  the  Katlvity,  by  West. 

St,  Pancras  New  Chigrck,  Euston-squaiv,  New-roady 
designed  by  Messrs.  Inwood,  from  Athenian  examples — 
eatacombs  around,  for  2,000  coffins,  entered  by  wings,  in 
eaxth  of  which  is  a  large  saroophagus-^he  figures  repres^it 
Caryatides,  and  appear  inappropriate-^inteiSor  very  taste^ 
ful  and  eleeant — without  columns,  feam  the  galleries  to  the 
iroof^^ulfSt  and  reading-deric  made  of  part  of  the  cele«- 
bimted  Fairlop  oak. 

St,  Pancras  Old  Church,  remarkable  fbr  its  anti^uityi 
and  for  the  number  of  remarkable  persons  buried  here, 
9q^ciaUy  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

St,  Catharine's  Collegiate  Church,  GlQUcester-gate, 
Regent Vpark,  built  in  1838,  frcnn  designs  by  Po}/nter,  in 
consequence  of  the  pulline  down  of  the  old  churdi 
near  the  Tower— a  chaste  and  yery  elegant  specimen 
ti  modem  gothie— interior  of  ohapel  very  beanttful,  the 
ceiling,  the  fine  east  window,  the  joinmy^no  gaUary, 
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except  that  for  the  organ — ^pulpit,  a  curious  niece  of  anti- 
quity^ preserved  from  the  ancient  church;  adjoining 
the  Qhipel  axe  dwellings  for  the  brethren,  sisters,  and 
others  of  the  college.  The  foundation,  which  is  a  charity, 
consists  of  one  visitor,  {the  Quemy)  a  Master,  (Lieut. 
OeUi  Sif  Herbert  Taylor,)  three  brethren  in  priest's 
ord^fs,  three  lay-sisters,  (single  women,)  ten  bedeswomeni 
a  registrar,  a  high-bailiff,  and  some  others. 

Si.  Sa»Umr*t,  Southwark,  yery  ancient. and  beautiful^ 
and  contains  a  number  of  remarkable  monumsntQ.  The 
<<  Ladye  Chi^,**  lately  restcnred  and  beautified,  by  Gwilty 
is  par&culariy  desenring  of  notice — roof  divided  into  nine 
groined  arches,  supported  by  six  octangular  pillaxs,  in  tw« 
rows— east  and  north,  are  three  lanoet-duqied  windows, 
femdng  one  lafge  one,  divided  by  aknder  pillars,  and 
haTing  mouldings  with  lig-zag  eamamenta. 

St,  Chorff€%  Southwark. — S^re  haadsomo  ■  seiling 
painted  in  imitation  of  relievo. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  erected  by  Dance,  is  este^ned 
to  possess  one  of  the  handsomest  sfores  buiH  since  th« 
lime  of  Sir  O.  Wren. 

St.  John  the  Spun^eHttf  Westminster,  built  by  Mr» 
AvdiMr,  is  snrmomtted  by  four  stone  towers. 

St*  Mmf'le^Strand,  <^posite  Somersetohoose,  erected  b^ 
Gibbs,  is  very  richly  ornamented  on  the  exterior. 

St,  Durutmn's  in.Ae  Ea$t,  between  Tower-streei  and 
the  Ottstom4iouse,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  .  spire 
«fected  by  Sir  C.  Wren. 

St.  Git$s\  Oripplegate,  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the 
bnrial  place  of  Milton ;  here  is  a  bust  of  him  by  Bacop. 

The  principal  Roman  Catholic  Ghiqpels  in  London,  are 
ene  in  Mooi^elds ;  one  in  Spanish-place,  Manchester- 
0quare)  the  Bavarian  chapel,  Warwii^-street,  Gk>lden- 
square )  the  Sardinian  chapel,  Duke-street,  LincolnVinn* 
fields. 

The  princinal  Jews*  Synagogues  in  London,  are  in  AkU 
gate,  LeadenhallHstieet,.  Fenimurch-street,  Houndsditch, 
and  St.  Alban*8-pla«Ne,  Regent-street. 

In  the  Diseonterti*  Burial  Grwind^  Bunhill-fields,  lie  the 
remains  of  John  Bunyan  \  Mrs.  W^ley,  the  mother  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley;  Dr.  Lardner,  the  author  of 
the  "  OfedibiUty  of  the  Gospel  ;*'  Dr.  Isaac  Watts;  Dr. 
Piioei  and  Dn  Rees,  the  editoff  of  the  Cyclopedia, 
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VII.  The  Thastbs  and  its  Bridges. 

The  river  Thames  takes  its  rise  from  a  small  spring,  at  a 
place  called  Thames'  Head,  near  the  village  of  Coates, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Cirencester,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  thence  taking  its  course  eastward, 
becomes  navigable,  by  means  of  locks,  at  Lechlade,  where 
it  unites  with  the  river  Colne,  about  138  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  makes  its  way  to  the  capital,  by  the  city  of 
Oxford,  and  the  towns  of  Abingdon  and  Dorchester.  At 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  it  is  first  called  Thamis  or  Thames. 
It  continues  its  course  through  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
sliire,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  towards  the 
German  Ocean,  passing  the  towns  of  Wallingford  and 
Beading,  and  thence  flowing  through  Henley-bridge,  hy. 
Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Eton,  Staines,  Chertsey,  Shepper- 
ton,  Hampton,  Kingston,  Ridimond,  Idewortb,  Brentford, 
Hammersmith,  Putney,  Battersea,  and  Chelsea,  till  it 
reaches  the  metropolis. 

»  Ere  it  arrives  at  Putney  and  Battersea,  the  Thames  has 
received  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colne,  the  Wey,  the 
Crane,  the  Brent,  and  the  Wandle,  and  become  a  large 
and  busy  stream.  At  these  places,  it  is  crossed  by  wooden 
bridges ;  at  Yauxhall,  by  a  light  and  tasteful  iron  bridge ; 
between  that  place  and  the  Tower,  by  five  other  bridges ; 
luid  up  the  river,  beyond  Putney,  there  is  a  suspension- 
bridge  at  Hammersmith,  a  handsome  stone  bridge'  at 
Kew,  another  at  Richmond,  another  (built  within  these 
few  years)  at  Kingston,  a  light  wooden  one  at  Hampton, 
a  styne  one  at  Chertsey,  and  another  between  Shepperton 
and  Walton.     There  is  also  a  stone  bridge  at  Windsor. 

After  passing  the  metropolis,  the  river  rolls  onward  past 
Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Gravesend,  (see  Gravesend,  in 
the  alphabetical  part  of  this  work,  for  a  brief  description 
of  everything  worthy  of  notice  between  that  place  and 
London,  on  either  side  of  the  river)  until  it  reaches  the 
Medway,  and  with  it  joins  the  ocean  at  the  Nore. 

The  breadth  of  the  Thames,  in  London,  is  &om  800  to 
1,600  feet ;  at  the  Nore,  it  is  seven  mites  broad.  Its  whole 
length  is  upwards  of  200  miles ;  and  its  tides,  which  ebb 
and  flow  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  aff^BCt  it  upwards 
of  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  It&^  depth  near  Southwark- 
bridge  at  low  water  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  at  high  water 
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tmta  twenty«>fiTe  io  thirty  feet,  wheii  the  euraent  is  i^oln 
by  a  ^ring  tide; 

The  eonservancy  of  the  Thameg  belongt  to  the  dty  of 
•L<Hidon,  M  far  as  Staines,  westward,  and  eastward  to 
Yendal,  or  Yentleet,  including  part  of  the  rirers  Hedway 
and  Lea.  The  conserratorsUp  is  exercised  by  the  lora 
nu»ror  for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy,  called  the  watei«* 
bailiff.  The  lord-mayor  holds  a  court  o(  eonsenraney  eight 
times  a^ear,  at  any  place  within  his  jurisdictian  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer ;  a  jury,  to  attend  on  suoh  court)  being 
summoned  from  the  county  in  which  it  is  hpld^u  The 
lord  mayor  and  his  dficers  proceed  to  the  spot  in  tiie  city 
state  barge,  and  being  usually  accompanied  by  the  barges 
of  scnne  of  the  city  obmpanies,  with  ladies  and  musiO| 
these  courts-holding  are  rendered  agreeable  aquatic  excor* 
sions. 

We  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  fire  London 
bridges  I  the  others  being  noticed  under  the  j^pet  heads 
of  Putney,  Richmond,  £d. 

LONDON  BRIDGE, 

Ths  first  bridge  thrown  oret  the  Thames  between  Lon^ 
don  aiid  Southwark  appears,  from  a  charter  of  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  hare  been 
directly  opposite  St<  Botolph's«gate  and  wharf,  and  eonse- 

Suently  in  a  Afferent  place  from  both  the  present  one  and 
m  predecessor^  It  consisted  entirely  of  timbmr,  and  wAs 
constructed  at  the  public  expense,  between  the  years  998 
and  1010*  This  bridge  was  burnt  in  1 196,  but  net  totally 
destroyed :  it  was  repaifed,  but  decayed  so  rapidly,  that, 
in  the'yeor  1163,  it  was  takra  down,  and  entirely  rebuilt 
ot  timb^.  The  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  was, 
however,  so  great,  that  in  1176,  a  new  one  of  stone  was 
begun  to  be  ^eeted.  The  meet  active  promoter  and  super- 
intendent of  this  building  was  a  priest,  eaUed  Peter  of 
Ookehureh,  ^ho  was  wcdl  i&illed  in  arehitecture,  and  who 
has  hence  acquired  the  credit  of  being  its  founder ;  but  the 
Ring^  Henry  IL,  the  arehbishqp  of  Canterbury,  and 
serfe^  merchants  of  London,  contributed  largely  to  it. 
The  idd  granted  by  Henry  II<  to  the  bridge,  was  in  the 
fetm  of  a  tax  on  wool,  le^oed  for  that  purpose ;  and  henee 
arose  a  vulgar  tradition,  *'  that  London-bridge  was  built 
on  woolsacks*"    The  bridge  was  fidbhed  in  th^  year  1209. 
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Four  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  tragical  accident.  In  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  July,  1213,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Southwark,  when 
the  bridge  became  crowded  with  people,  all  hastening  from 
the  City,  either  to  witness  or  extinguish  the  conflagration. 
The  flajmes,  catching  St.  Mary  Overy*s  church,  were,  by 
a  strong  southerly  wind,  extended  to  the  Southwark  end 
of  the  bridge :  those  who  were  foremost  in  the  advancing 
throng  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  fall  back  from  the 
destroying  element ;  the  multitude  on  the  London  side, 
ignorant  of  the  danger, 'continued  to  press  unyieldingly 
forward,  and,  in  this  tumultuous  conflict,  numbers  were 
trampled  to  death  ;  others  leaped  into  the  river,  only  to 
find  a  watery  grave ;  while  many  more  perished  mise- 
rably in  the  flames.  Not  less  than  3,000  lives  are  stated 
to  have  been  lost  on  this  occasion.  It  is  supposed  that, 
at  this  p^od,  the  only  building  on  the  bridge  was  a  chapel 
over  the  cetatre  arch,  erected  during  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  although 
afterwards  a  couple  of  streets  extended  from  end  to  end. 
The  bridge  itself  consisted  of  twenty  arches,  varying  in 
width  from  eight  to  twenty  feet,  some  being  semicircular, 
and  others  pointed.  Its  length  was  *91d  feet.  There 
were  fortified  gate-houses  at  each  end,  and  a  house  ealled 
the  Nonsuch,  from  its  being  pinned  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  without  a  single  nail  in  it.  It  was  on  the  tower  at 
the  Southwark  side  that  the  heads  of  traitors  were  exposed 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  houses  were 
taken  down,  a  good  road  and  path  made,  and  the  bridge 
substantially  repaired,  about  17^8. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  on  the 
15th  June,  1825,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  presence  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  a  numerous  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, and  opened  to  ^e  public  on  the  1st  August,  1831, 
hi  the  presence  of  William  IV.  and  his  queen,  and  a  vast 
assemblage  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  bridge  consists 
of  five  arches,  and  was  built  from  a  design  made  by  the 
late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  The  span  of  the  centie  arch  is 
152  feet;  that  of  the  two  next,  140  feet  each ;  and  that 
of  the  two  shore  arches,  130  feet  each.  The  roadway  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  raised  on  arches,  through  some 
of  which  streets  pass. 

London-bridge  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  across  the 
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Thftmes.  When  the  Southwark-bridge  was  projected,  tiie 
directors  attended  one  day  in  July,  1811,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  this  thorooghfare.  On  that  day, 
89,640  foot  passengers,  760  wagons,  2924  carts  and  drays, 
1,24P  coaches,  486  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  and  764  horses 
passed  over  it. 

It  seems  now  most  surprising  that,  from  the  remote 
period  of  the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  London 
and  Southwarlc,  there  should,  for  many  centuries^  haye 
been  but  that  single  bridge  across  a  mighty  stream,  along 
the  banks  of  which  the  metropolis  extended  for  miles! 
Yet,  such  was' the  fact.  At  length,  in  1736,  great  incon-* 
yenience  being  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster, from  the  want  of  a  bridge  at  that  end  ^f  London, 
parliament  was  petitioned  for  powers  to  erect  one  from 
New  Palace-yard  to  the  opposite  shore.  An  act  was  passed 
for  tiiis  purpose,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  City. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Thb  first  stone  of  Westminster  Bridge  was  laid  on  the 
29th  January,  1738-0,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Its 
length,  from  wharf  to  wharf,  is  995  feet;  and  its  width 
forty-two  feet.  It  hss  nine  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one 
of  which  is  100  feet  wide.  The  total  cost  was  389,500/, 
The  architect  was  a  Swiss,  of  the  name  of  Labelye. 

BLACKFRIARS'  BRIDGE 

'  Was  erected  shortly  after  that  of  Westminster     It  was 

ecnnmenced  in  1760,  and  completed  in  nine  years,  under 
.  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mylne,  the  architect.  The  totol  cost^ 
260,000/.,  was,  in  a  long  course  of  years^  paid  by  a  toll. 
The  length  of  this  bridge,  from  wliarf  to  wharf,  is  995 
feet;  its  width,  forty-two  feet.  It  has  nine  ell4>tical 
arches,  the  centre  one  bein^  100  feet  wide.  This  bridge, 
unlike  that  oi  Westminster,  rests  on  piles. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE, 

Which  connects  the  Strand  with  Lambeth,  was  next 
built.  The  oriffinal  projector  of  this  splendid  structure, 
to  behold  which  the  celebrated  CanoYa  declared  it  was 
"  worth  a  yi^it  from  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth,**  was 
Mr.  George  Dodd;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  differ- 
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enee  between  titat  gentleman  and  the  "Bnigo  Conqmny^ 
the  erection  ef  the  bridge  was  entraated  to  the  late  MLr* 
Rennie4  The  foundation-etone  waa  laid  on  dd  Midiael* 
maa-day,  1811,  and  on  the  18th  Jnne^  1817)  the  aeoond 
anniTenutfy  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  gkmous  rianll 
of  which  its  name  conmiemorates,  the  bridge  waa  openedj 
idth  gireat  pomp,  hj  the  Prince  Regent,  attended  by  the 
Dnke  of  York,  the  Dnke  of  WeUington,  a  long  train  (tf 
persons  of  the  first  distinetion,  and  a  grand  military 
TOrade^.  This  stmetnre,  one  of  the  noblest  ei  its  kind  in 
the  world,  was,  therefore,  completed  within  the  abort 
period  of  six  years. 

Waterloo  Bridge  ooniosts  of  nine  elliptical  arahaa,  aach 
180  feet  S]|8n,  and  thirty^five  feet  eleyation.  Its  length 
is  1,249  feet,  and  it  is  the  same  width  as  Blaokfriars. 
The  ajTChes  and  piers  are  bnilt  Of  large  blocks  of  granite, 
with  short  connter-arches  over  each  pier.  The  adjust* 
ment  of  the  equilibrium,  throughout  the  whole  sbruetore^ 
is  said  to  be  aingulariy  correct ;  and  one  decided  superi- 
ority of  this  bridge  over  every  other  is,  that  its  roadway  is 
perfectly  level.  The  entire  works,  including  the  raised 
approaches  on  each  side,  cost  a  sum  etceedSig  a  millioa 
sterling !  Half  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  the  Bridge 
Company  among  themselves;  but  the  remainder  they 
were  compelled  to  raise  in  annuities  payable  out  of  the 
tolls.  To  collect  these,  there  are  toll-houaea  at  eaeh  end 
of  the  bridge,  with  metal  tu^i-dtiles,  so  adjusted  as  to 
admit  one  person  only  at  a  time,  each  of  which,  every 
time  that  an  individual  passes  through  them,  raovM  som^ 
machinery  which  marks  the  fact  on  an  index  kept  in  ^e 
house  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  the  number  of  persona 
who  have  passed  through  can  at  any  time  be  ascertained. 

SOUTHWABK  BRIDGE 

Was  commenced  before  that  of  Waterioo  waa  fiidshedi 
namely,  in  September,  1814,  and  completed  in  Maroh^ 
1819.  It  was  projected  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  but  erected, 
like  the  bridge^s  of  London  and  Waterloo,  under  the  direc- 
tioh  of  Rennie.  It  extends  froAi  Qneen-sti^t,  Cheap- 
side,  to  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  consists  of  three 
hnmencfe  arches  of  cast  iron,  the  span  of  the  centre  arch 
being  240  feet,  and  of  the  two  side  ones  910.  The  abnt- 
Inents  ar^  of  masonry,  resting  on  gratings  of  timber,  sap. 
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ported  by  oblique  piles.  The  founcUitioiis  of  the  piefs  mro 
irom  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  bed  of'  the  riyer,  and 
are  secuied  by  a  flooring  of  timber  plaoed  on  piles.  The 
entire  length  of  this  stupendouB  bridge  (the  wei^t  of  the 
iron  in  which  is  stated  to  be  6^308  tons},  is  706  feet,  and 
the  total  expense  was  800,000/.  indodmg  the  aTenues. 
The  subscribers  of  this  sum  are  allowed  to  receive  10/.  per 
cent,  annually  on  their  shares,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
receipts  for  tolls  is,  by  the  act  of  incorpontion,  to  be 
invested  to  accumulate  until  sufficient  to  pay  eadi  pro«- 
prietor  double  the  sum  subscribed  by  him ;  after  whic^ 
the  bridge  is  to  be  free. 

The  Thames  TunneL  and  Vatuehall  Bridge  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter.     See  Kothsrhtthb  and  Vauxhall. 

VIII.  I^ALAcn  AND  Parks, 

THE  QUEEN'S  PALACE, 
St  James's  Park, 

Occvras  the  site  of  Buckingham  House,  whidi  was 
built  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buddngham,  in  1703, 
and  was  afterwards  the  ^sidenoe  of  Geoige  III.  and  his 
queen.  Between  1825  and  1830  the  e£fice,  howevei^ 
received  so  many  additions  and  alerations  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Nash,  that  it  may  be  ocmsidered  entirely  new. 
After  his  death,  Mr.  Blore  was  engaged  as  the  aiehiteot, 
and  from  hb  designs  it  received  its  present  form. 

The  principal  »ont  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  en- 
<^08ing  a  space  about  250  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre 
is  a  portico,  the  lower  pi^  in  the  Doric,  and  the  upper  in 
the  Corinthian  style,  beneath  which  carriages  driye  to  the 
principal  entrance.  Round  the  sides  of  the  court  runs  a 
coloniuide  of  Doric  fluted  columns,  and  at  each  extremity 
terminating  the  central  front  is  a  pavilion  with  pediments, 
contaming  groups  of  sculpture. 

-  The  guden  front  is  a  simple  elevation  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  rest^ig  on  a  rustic  I<mic  basement,  in  front  of  winch. 
is  a  broad  terrace,  with  steps  descending  to  the  gardens. 

The  interior  is  adorned  with  great  taste.  The  entrance- 
hall  and  vestibule  are  ornamented  with  columns  of  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  are  of  scagliola.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  queen's  private  rooms  and  the  library.  The 
grand  staircase  is  of  white  marble,  and  leads  to  the  draw- 
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kig-fooaas  and  tlirone^oom,  yibich  k  iBiiriehed  wUli  Iimmo 
feUeTDS,  by  Bailey,  from  designs  by  Sioihard*     The  pie- 
tare-gallery  is  ft  noble  room,  164  feet  by  twenty-eighty 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  palace  is  formed  by  an 
al«h  of  white  marble,  built  in  imitation  of  that  of  Con- 
Btantine,  at  Rome,  aad  adorned  with  sculpture  by  West^ 
maeott  aad  Bailey. 

The  entrance  to  the  gardens  from  Hyde  Patk-oomer  is 
by  a  triun^hal  arch,  erected  in  1828,  from  deaignis  by 
Mr.  Nash.  The  gates  of  broiiaed  iron  work,  by  Bramah, 
are  much  admired. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE, 

Thb  principal  town  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, from  A.P*  1696,  when  Whitehall-palace  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James*s- 
park,  and  at  the  south-west-end  of  Pall-mall,  on  the  site 
of  an  hospital  for  leprotis  females,  founded  here  prior  to 
4lie  Nonban  inTasibn«  At  the  dissolution,  thi«  house  was 
surrendered  to  the  erown,  and  the  kin|(  (Henry  VIII«), 
«  made  here,"  says  HoUnshed,  **  a  faure  mansion  and  a 
parkei*'  in  UMt,  that  monarch  erected  a  eonsiderable  porw 
tion  of  the  present  edifice.  The  exterior  has  little  to 
leoommend  it ;  it  ia  chiefly  of  red  brick,  inoorpowted  with 
the  stone  remains  of  the  ancient  hospital. 

The  prinequd  entrance  is  on  the  Pall-mall  side,  throi^ph 
a  lofty,  yenerable-looking  gate-house,  which  opeas  into  a 
small  quadrangular  court,  with  a  piaaza  on  its  right  ttde. 
Here  visitors  are  admitted,  on  payment  of  a  gratuity  to 
the  attendant,  and,  passing  jxp  stairs,  they  first  reach  the 
guard-room,  which  is  a  gallery  formed  into  an  armoury, 
where  the  yeomen  of  the  ffuard  attend  on  state  occi^ 
joensi  Th^  next  toom  is  that,  where,  when  a  drawino- 
room  is  held,  the  cards  of  the  visitors  are  receirea. 
The  state  apartmMits  are  on  the  Park  side,  and  were  fitted 
np  in  tiieir  present  elegant  form  in  1824,  Th^  ctmsist  of 
a  suite  of  three  rooms,  hung  with  tapestry  and  a  few  ' 
^paintings.  The  innermost  room  of  the  three  is  the  pre^ 
nnoe-ehaimbery  the  other  two  are  dramng^toatiu.  In  the 
first  drawing-room  are  pictures  of  Toumay  and  Lisle,  and 
a  portrait  of  George  II.  in  his  robes.  In  the  second  ate 
pietorea  representimr  the  naval  engagem^taof  Lord  Howe, 
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aad  Jjcttd  Kelflon,  at  Traldgac^  af  wdl  a»  a  ^ofteait  of 
Oeorge  III.  The  drawing  rooms  are  most  magnififtnntly 
Utted  up  with  damask  funuture,  orimson  velvet,  goldlaoe^ 
rich  lustrao,  and  superb  pier-gtaasest  but  the  prsoenoe* 
<^iamber  is  even  still  more  splendid;  the  sides  are  of  plate* 
glass,  the  window^onrtains  of  crimson  sati%  trimmed  wi^ 
gold  and  laoe.  This  apartment  contains  the  ikim^,  whiek 
is  scinnounted  by  a  oanopy  of  crimson  velvety  trinyned 
with  broad  gold  lacoi  and  having  on  it  embroideisd  erawn% 
and  a  star  in  gold.  Here,  also,  are  two  large  pictures^ 
represen^g  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and  Waterioo.  Be- 
hhid  this  chamber  is  the  guun's  chmiy  where  her  mi^esty 
gives  andience  to  the  ministers  and  others.  There  mtt 
Mveral  other  apartments  in  the  palace ;  amonc  these  majr 
be  m0^tioned  th^  M  bM^romti,  now  elegantiy  itted  vp 
as  a  supper-room,  and  the  qu£9n*$  Mutarfy  the  &v<o«rite 
retreat  of  Queen  Carolbie,  the  consort  of  Qeeige  IL 

THE  PARKS. 

STk  James's  Park  was  inclosed  and  drained  by  Heniy 
YIII. ;  Charles  II.  greatly  improved  it-^the  avenues 
having  been  first  plimted,  a  canal  made,  an  aviaiy 
axraneed  near  the  part  still  called  the  Bird  Cki§e  WttUf^ 
and  the  Mali  fbr^oed,  during  the  idgn  of  that  monarch. 
The  mall  was  then  a  smootn  hollow  walk,  half  a  mile  In 
length,  bordered  by  a  wooden  screen,  and  bounded  at  the 
fiiruier  end  by  an  iron  hoop,  for  playing  a  game  with  a 
idnb  and  ball,  the  former  of  which  was  eaUed  a  wmU; 
hence  the  name  of  this  part  ef  the  park.  Snooeeding 
monarchs  allowed  the  public  the  privilege  of  walking 
here ;  and,  in  1099,  the  passage  into  the  park  from  Spring- 
gardens  was  first  open^,  by  permission  of  William  IIL 
The  canal  was  originally  2,800  feet  lon^  by  100  broad  ; 
but,  in  1826,  when  the  enclosed  part  of  the  park  was 
planted  and  laid  out  iA  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  parterres, 
the  canal  was  Ibrmed  into'  an  irre^lar  lake.  To  these 
delightful  grounds,  which  are  provided  with  chairs  and 
benches,  the  public  are  now  admitted  fipsm  an  early  hour 
in  the  momixiff  until  dusk,  and  the  oonseqnenoe  naturalfy 
is,  that  theMall,  once  thronged  with  company,  is  naw 
comparatively  deserted. 

St.  JamesVpark  is  of  an  oblong  form,  s&d  about  two 
knfles  in  eitcmnfiftrence.    Onthe  fi<»^il||9g^,4fofti« 
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rows  of  stately  trees,  with  spacious  walks  and  carriage 
roads.  Pedestrians  are  admitted  indiscriminately,  with 
some  exception  as  to  women  with  pattens,  and  men  with 
barrows  and  loads ;  but  no  one  can  ride  through  the  road 
at  the  mall  mde  of  the  park  except  by  special  privilege. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  road  leading  from  Pimlico  to  Great 
Oeor^eHBtreet,  Westminster,  through  which  almost  every 
description  of  vehicle  is  allowed  to  pass,  except  on  extra- 
ordhiary  occasions.  The  mall  is  supplied  with  benches, 
at  equal  distances  api^,  fixed  under  the  trees. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  park  are  seen  the  back  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  at  the  west  extremity  the  Queen's 
Palace.  On  the  north  side,  is  Carlton  Terrace,  an  elegant 
range  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Carlton  House,  the  x  ork 
Cohmm,  and  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  on  the  south  side, 
the  barracks  and  chapel  for  the  foot  guards. 

The  space  between  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  enclosure 
is  called  the  Parade,  Here  the  foot  guards  are  drawn  out 
daily,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
whence  they  proceed  to  the  Court-yard  of  St.  Jamea's- 
palaoe,  where  their  fine  band  plays  for  nearly  an  hour — ^a 
spectacle  and  musical  treat  which  any  person  may  enjoy. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  parade  is  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
of  great  length,  mounted  on  an  English  carriage,  and 
ornamented  with  Egyptian  devices ;  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  army,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt  Opposite  to  it 
is  one  of  the  bombs,  or  mortars,  employed  by  the 
French  to  throw  shells  into  Cadiz,  and  abandoned  by 
them  in  their  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  Spanish  nation, 
in  1816.  Its  bed  and  carriage,  which  are  of  gun-meUd, 
were  cast  at  Woolwich. 

The  Cheen  Park  is  a  continuation  of  St.  James's,  from  - 
the  northern  side  of  which,  near  the  new  palace,  it 
extends  to  Hyde-park.  The  park  is  enclosed  with  iron 
railings ;  the  line  of  communication  being  a  fine  ascent, 
^lled  Constitution-hill,  bordered  by  an  excellent  carriage 
road.  ^  The  open  space  is  exceedingly  pleasant ;  on  the 
east  it  is  skirted  by  handsome  mansions;  and  on  the 
north  by  Piccadilly.  At  this  end  is  a  sheet  of  water, 
called  the  Basin,  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Chelsea 
waterwoiks,  round  which  is  a  favourite  promenade.    Not 
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far  fr«n  thi0  is  a  neat  lodge,  almost  hidden  by  shrabberyy 
the  residence  of  the  depaty-ranger. 

Hyde  Park  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  London,  join- 
ing Elnightsbridge  on  the  south,  and  lying  between  the 
gi^  Western  and  the  Uxbridge  roads,  ft  is  separated 
from  the  Green-park  by  the  width  of  the  road  only,  at 
what  is  called  Hyde-park-comer.  There  are  six  principal 
gates  by  which  this  park  may  be  entered ;  Cmnberland- 
gate,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford-road,  where  Tyburn  turnpike 
»>rmerly  stood;  Grosvenor-gate,  Park-lane,  Piccadilly; 
the  Screen-gate,  Hyde-park-comer,  an  elegant  bmlding 
erected  in  1828,  itom.  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton ;  the 
Kenmngton-gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Kens- 
ington, and  the  Victoria  Gate  at  Bayswater.  It  is 
separa^  from  Kensington  gardens  by  a  wall  and  sunk 
fence  on  the  soutii  and  east  sides. 

Hyde  Park  took  its  name  from  having  been  the  manor 
of  the  Hyde  which  belonged  to  the  Abbe^  of  Westminster. 
The  entire  park  comprises  about  400  acres,  and  though 
of  rather  a  barren  aspect,  and  sadly  deficient  of  trees,  it 
possesses  much  natuxal  beauty;  and  in  parts,  especially 
towards  Kensington-gardens,  has  some  pleasing  scenery. 
In  this  direction  is  the  Serpentine  Riv6r,  which,  though 
still  so  called,  was  formed  into  a  straight  canal  so  long 
ago  as  1730.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  an  artificial 
cascade,  which  was  made  about  1817;  on  the  north  are 
the  keeper's  lodge  and  gardens,  the  establishment  of  the 
Humane  Society,  with  every  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
restoration,  if  possible,  of  persons  apparently  drowned, 
and  a  powder-mill.  Across  this  river  is  a  bridge,  con- 
structed in  1826,  from  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Rennie. 

Hyde  Park  is  open  every  day  in  the  year,  to  all  ranks 
of  society,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night ;  and 
vehicles  fk  every  description  are  admitted,  except  hackney 
and  stage  carriages  and  loaded  carts.  The  rides  and 
walks  in  this  park  have  long  been  noted  for  the  assemblage 
of  genteel  and  fashionable  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air.  Saturday  is  a  grand  day  for  the  select;  but  on  Sun- 
days, in  particular,  the  broad  footway,  from  Knightsbridge 
towards  Kensingtoupgardens,  and  the  spacious  grounds 
around,  are  crowded  with  gay  and  fadiionably-dressed 
persons^  with  equipages  and  horses  of  every  description— 
a  practice  which  has  been  oontmued  for  upwards  of  two 
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crimson  cloth  or  baize;  and  the  peers  in  general  sit, 
according  to  their  rank,  on  b^iohes  similarly  covered. 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  dukea  and 
marquesses,  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  the  earls 
and  bishops,  on  the  left ;  and  the  barons  on  cross  ben^es, 
in  front.  This  order  is  strictly  obeenred  on  all  state 
occasions. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

Was  originally  a  chapel,  built  by  Eling  Stephen,  and 
dedicated  to  his  namesake,  the  proto-martyr.  It  waa 
very  elegantly  rebuilt,  and  richly  ornamented,  by  Edward 
III.,  who  endowed  it  as  a  collegiate  church.  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  for  the  use  of  the  Commons,  and  its  ancient 
splendour  was  then  defaced.  It  was  fitted  up  anew 
shortly  after  the  imion  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland, 
which  added  100  members  to  the  representation.  The 
walls  were  wainsootted  to  the  ceiling.  The  Speaker's 
chair,  ornamented  with  eliding,  and  the  royal  arms,  stood 
near  the  west  end.  Betore  it,  waa  a  table  for  the  clerks 
of  the  house.  The  centre,  between  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  the  bar,  was  a  spacious  area.  The  seats  for  the 
members  occupied  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  room.  There 
were  five  rows,  rising  above  each  other,  with  short  backs 
and  green  morocco  cushions.  The  seat  on  the  floor,  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  was  called  the  Treasury  Bench, 
because  there  the  members  of  the  administration  usually 
sat ;  the  opposite  seat,  was  termed  the  OppoHiion  Bench, 
because  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition. 
On  each  side  were  galleries  for  such  members  as  choose 
to  sit  there ;  one  of  which,  the  eastern  gallery,  was,  by 
the  tacit  sanction  of  the  house,  always  appropriated  to 
Visitors,  and  for  the  use  of  the  reporters  for  the  public 
press.  The  Lobby,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Mr.  Perceval 
was  shot  by  Bellbigham,  communicated,  by  at  beautifitl 
cloister,  with  the  Speaker^s  House,  situate  in  a  smaU 
court  of  the  ancient  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Under  the  House  of  Ccmimons,  in  passages  or  apartments 
allotted  to  various  uses,  are  considerable  remains  of  an 
ancient  chapel,  and  attached,  are  several  buildings,  whidi, 
having  escaped  the  fire  in  1834,  are  used  as  committee* 
rooms,  offices,  &c. 
Many  designs  have  been  submitted  to  the  oonBideraUoa 
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of  a  sd^et  oommittoey  itppouiied  by  Fariiament,  for  the 
te^reotion  of  the  veuenble  stnicturee  of  which  we  have 
just -spoken*  The  fortunate  competitor  was  Mr.  Bany^ 
whose  plan,  for  beauty,  and  elegant  combination,  can 
scarcely,  we  should  think,  be  surpassed.  The  proposed 
buildii^pB  harmonize,  with  singular  felicity^  with  West- 
minster»haU  and  the  Abbey,  and  would  hare  a  most 
beautiful  effeci  from  the  river. 

SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
strand. 
This  pile  t)f  buildmgs  occupies  the  site  of  an  extensiro 
palace,  erected  about  1549,  by  the  Protector  Somerset, 
aud  afterwards  oceasionaUy  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Anne  of  I>enmark,  the  queen  of  James  I.,  by  the  consort 
of  Charles  II.,  and  serial  of  the  queens  dowager.  The 
original  palacs  was  taken  down  in  177^9  ^  make  room  for 
the  present  suite  of  pubUc  offices.  Sir  William  Chambers 
was  selected  as  the  arehitecti  and  the  design  of  the  buikU 
ing .  dcfds.  ofodit  both  to  him  and  the  age  in  which  he 
liyed* 

It  consists  of  a  sp^ioos  quadrangle ;  the  south  front,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  has  a  fine  terrace,  fifty  feet  aboYO 
the  bed  Of  the  river,  and  fifty  feet  broad,  on  arches  of 
massiye  rustic  work;  thd  centre  arch^  or  water-patei  is 
ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask  of  the  Thames,  m  alto- 
relievob  The  whole  building  is  nearly  800  feet  longi  and 
340  feet  wide ;  the  quadrangular  court  is  340  feet  lo^g,  and 
810  feet  wide.  The  north  ^nd  south  fronts  a»e  formed  by 
massive  buildings  of  rustic  work^  The  centre  of  the  sooth 
side  is  omamsntsd  with  im  arcade  of  four  columns,  with 
two  pilasters  on  each  side;  on  tho  colunms  rss^  a  pedi- 
ment, containing  a  representation,  in  basso«r^TO,  of  the 
ikrms  of  iht  royal  nary,  supported  bnr  a  soa-nymph.  On 
ih»  o<«ner8  of  the  pedine^t  ate  military  trsphies^  and 
above  the  ^olumm  are  elegant  vases.  The  east  and  west 
Bides  ^  the  building  axe  nSatly  simUar^  but  not  so  pro^ 
f nsely  orsianMatsd^    . 

The  Strand  front  is  only  135  feet  long»  tt  eoA^lts  of  a 
tfnslis  tMsdkoenir,  fadnsd  «f  nine  arebes,  three  of  iM^ch  in 
the  centre  are  open,  and  form  the  entiai>ee  into  the  qua- 
drangle. The  thre6  arches  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  filled  with  windows  of  the  DoriCp  |^|^§^,Lj%W^f^<io™®^ 
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with  pilasters,  pediments,  asd  enUblatiires.  On  the  key- 
stones of  the  arches,  Ocean,  and  eight  of  his  princip«l 
tributary  streams,  are  exhibited  in  emblematic  masks,  ia 
aHo-relievo.  The  basement  is  sormomited  by  ten  lofty 
Corinthian  ccdumns  (comprising  two  floors)  on  pedestals, 
with  regular  entablatures;  the  lower  windows  are  sur- 
rouikded  with  plain  ardbitraves;  but  the  upper  ones  have 
a  balustrade  in  front,  and  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  pil- 
lars, &c.  The  central  windows  have  large  tablets,  cover- 
ing part  of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  on  which,  in  basso- 
relievo,  are  medallions  of  their  late  majesties,  Gkorge  the 
Third  and  Fourth,  and  of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  attic 
extends  over  three  intercolumniations,  and  is  divided  into 
tiuree  parts,  by  four  colossal  statues,  emblematic  of  Justice, 
Faith,  Valour,  and  Moderation;  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  group,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  British 
empire,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  genius  of  England, 
and  on  the  other  by  Fame.  The  vestibule,  wkieh  forms 
the  only  entrance,  is  dosed  at  night  by  iron  gates.  It  Is 
decorated  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Over  the  side 
doors  in  the  vestibule  are  two  buste  by  Walton;  the  one 
representing  Michael  Angelo,  and  iw  other  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

In  the  open  area  of  Somerset  House,  nearly  facing  tile 

entrance,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  G^rge  III.,  with  a  flgioe 

representing  Father  Thames  at  his  ieet,  ^pouring  plenty 

.  into  his  lap.    It  is  by  Bacon,  and  considered  to  ho  finely 

executed. 

The  principal  public  offices  in  Somerset  House,  are  the 
following: — Audit^office,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Legacy  Duty- 
office,  Stamps  and  Taxes,  (inchiding  Hadmev  (Joaches^ 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  and  all  the  Assessed  Taxes^)  the 
Navy,  -Navy  Pay,  and  Victualling  Departments,  now  all 
consolidated  under  the  title  of  Admiralty,  the  General 
Registry  Office,  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
Behind  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  row  of 
handsome  houses,  now  diiefly  occupied  by  the  principal 
officers  having  the  management  of  tiie  Admiralty  depart- 
ment in  the  square. 

On  the  east  of  Somerset  House  is  King^M  CJoU0gey  which 
is  described  at  p.  96. 
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THE  HORSE  GUARDS 
Is  at  Whitehall,  and  is  a  handsome,  though  heavy  build- 
ing of  stone.  Here  are  the  Commander-in-ChieTs  depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  at  War's,  and  the  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-master-general's.  The  building  consiete  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings;  the  fotmer  has  under  it  an  arched 
roadway,  and  two  footjpaths  into  St.  James's  Park,  and 
above,  a  cupola  containing  a  clock,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  regulated  in  London.  Between  the  centre 
and  the  road  is  an  open  square,  where  the  cavalry  on  duty 
here  are  daily  paraded;  and  facing  the  street,  is  a  hand- 
some gateway,  at  each  side  of  which  is  a  sentry-box  of 
hewn  stone,  where  two  of  the  horse-^guards  daily  mount 
guard,  from  about  ten  till  four.  The  sides  are  chieflv 
occupied  with  stables  for  the  cavalry  on  duty  here,  witn 
mesa-room  and  other  accommodations  for  the  ofi&cere. 

THE  ADMIRALTY 

Is  at  Whitehall,  not  far  from  Charing  Cross.  It  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Wallingford  House,  in  the  rei^  of 
George  II.,  from  designs  by  Ripley.  It  recedes  consider- 
ably from  the  stveet,  but  has  a  handsome  screen,  level 
with  the  path,  surmounted  with  various  naval  devices. 
The  main  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  capacious  and  con- 
venient, but  not  externally  handsome ;  the  portico,  which 
pretends  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  Ionic  order,  is  deemed  a 
failure.  The  hall  is  handsome,  and  many  of  ^e  rooms 
very  elegant,  especially  the  Board-room,  where  the  Lords 
Commissioners  meet.  Here,  besides  the  offices,  are  good 
suites  of  apartments  for  resident  eommisBtopers,  and  othersu 
On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  Semaphore-telegraph,  for 
communicating  with  the  seaports. 

THE  TREASURY 

Is  also  at  Whitehall,  with  an  entrance  from  the  extreme 
comer  of  St.  James's  Park,  by  an  archway  which  com- 
municates, by  gloomy  passages,  with  Downing-street.  The 
park-front  is  of  stone,  and  built  from  the  designs  of  Kent ; 
it  consists  of  three  stories,  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic 
stvles  of  architecture,  the  whole  very  beautifully  executed. 
The  centre  has  a  range  of  four  lQiu^jo|]iu^^^|^portinf 
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a  pediment.  That  side  of  the  building  which  faces  White- 
hall-chapel, is  a  portion  of  the  old  palace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  it  had  formerly  an  embattled  parapet,  but  this 
has  long  since  ^een  removed^  and  a  modem  lacmg  of  brick- 
work, coTered  with  a  mud-colonred  wagh,  is^aH  that  now 
ofieets  the  eye. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 
In  Downing-street  are  the  offices  for  Foretei  and  Colo- 
nial Affairs,  and  official  residences  for  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury'  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Council-office,  Whitehall,  at  the  comer  of  Down- 
ing-street,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1826  by  Si? 
J,  Soaue. 

Adjoining  the  Treasury,  and  communiciiting  with  it  and 
the  Council-office,  is  the  office  of  the  JIame  Deparlmsni  f 
in  Cannon-row,  close  against  Westminster-bridge,  is  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India,  a  handsome 
modem  structure,  with  an  Ionic .  portico  of  stone,  sur- 
mouuted  by  a  balustrade.  Opposite  the  Admiralty,  a 
handsome  stone  archway  was  erectad  in  1618,  tb  tsom* 
munioate  with  Sooiland^ard,  a  spot  whieh  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  Improved^  Here  is  intended  to  be  the 
office  of  the  Bot^rd  of  Workt.  In  WhitefaaU^plaee  is  the 
office  of  Woodi  and  Foretit* 

YORK  COLUMN, 
Waterloo  Place. 
This  beautiful  column  wasereoted  in  1830'*3,  from  design9 
by  Mr.  B.  Wyatt,  and  is  exactly  the  some  height  as  the  cele- 
brated column  of  Trajan  at  Romei  namely,  124  feet.  The 
pedestal  is  fonnedof  Aberdeen,  and  the  shaft  of  Peterhead 
granite.  The  whole  is  sormounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  executed  by  Westmacott^  14  feet  in 
height.  A  winding  staircase  in  the  interior  leads  to  a 
gallery,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view. 

EXETER  HALL, 
0tnad. 
Was  erected  in  1830,  ad  a  place  of  meetbg  for  the  Tariou* 
relimous  and  charitable  societies  of  the  metropolis.  li 
was  built  from  designs  by  C  Deering,  and  presents  towards 
the  fitireet  a  portico  of  two  pillars  and  two  pllasteite,  drer 
%hich  is  a  Greek  inscriptioQ,  denoting  brotherly  ttfibotion. 
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The  building  c<»i^[»r]8e8  various  offices  bdonging  to  dif- 
ferent societies,  and  two  halls ;  one  capable  of  hol(hng  800 
persons,  and  the  other,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  noble  room, 
136  feet  by  76,  which  will  accommodate  about  8,000 
persons. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

These  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society  have  very  much  increased  in  number  and 
in  splendour  within  a  few  years.  Most  of  them  are  situ- 
ated at  the  West-end  of  London,  and  are  supported  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  who  pay  from  20  to  25 
guineas  entrance,  and  five  or  six  guineas  annually.  Amongst 
the  principal  distinguished  for  their  architectinral  appear- 
ance are  die  following : — 

The  University  Club  House,  Suffolk-street,  erected  in 
1824,  from  designs  by  Gandy  and  Wilkins. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  between  Nos.  70  and  77, 
Pall  Mall,  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  and 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  adorned  with  basso-relievos  by 
Mr.  Nicholl. 

Crochfofrd^s,  St,  James's-street,  erected  by  Messrs. 
Wyjtt,  in  1827. 

The  AthencBum.  Pall  Mall,  built  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  in 
1829. 

The  Travellers*,  106,  Pall  Mall,  erected  by  Mr.  Barry, 
in  1832. 

The  Union,  Trafalgar-square,  and  the  Junior  United 
Service,  Charles-street,  both  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

The  Senior  United  Service,  Pall  Mall,  from  designs  by 
Nash. 

Arthur*s  Club  House,  St.  James*s-8treet ;  and 

Brookes^s,  St.  James's-street. 

TEMPLE  BAR 
Is  situated  between  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  city  gates  remaining.  It  was  erected 
by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1670,  and  is  ornamented  with  statues 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  and  II.  In  former 
time^  when  persons  were  executed  for  high  treason,  their 
heads  were  exposed  to  public  view  On  this  gate.  At  this 
barrier  also  proclamations.  aJ«  made,  and  here  the  Lord 
Jdayor  and  Aldermen,  on  certain  occa^ons,  receive  the 
Royal  Family.  ^  D,g,tizedbyvj«.nj^ic 
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X.  Westminstbr  Hall  and  Courts  op  Law. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL 

Was  originally  built  by  Wiiliftm  Eufus^  and  aiterwttrds 
enlarged  by  Richard  II.  It  is  the  largest  room  in  Europe 
imsupported  by  pillars,  except  the  tiieatre  at  Oxford — 
lengrthy  270  feet;  breadth,  74  feet;  height,  90  feet  Its 
original  use  was  to  entertain  the  king's  guests  on  grand 
festivals.  Richard  II.  eutertamed  lOjOQO  peraona  at 
Christmas  within  its  walls,  nud  it  has  smtio  been  used  for 
coronation  feasts — the  cyroimticju  «f  George  lY.  having 
been  the  last  occasion.  Tlie  roofj  which  |>rbjcipall)-  con- 
sists of  chestnut-wood,  is  very  curioualy  qonatmctedj,  ami 
adorned  with  angels  supporting  eliicld^  ehargtd  with  the 
arms  of  Richard  II.)  aud  hm  pMron  salot^  Edward  the 
Confessor;  on  the  stone  frieze,  bcdavv  the  windows,  am 
various  sculptures  of  a  hflrt  coiiehantj  and  otlicr  devitjea  of 
Richard  II.  The  pavement  has  been  thrice  raised,  at 
different  periods,  in  order  to  keep  oni  the  w&terj  the  Imil 
having  been  frequently  floi  nkd,  at  liigU  tides^  hy  the  waters 
of  the. Thames.  The  side- walla  WQt?e  luternally  etrtMigtli- 
ened,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  entire  edifice  was 
repaired  and  new-fronted  in  the  vears  1820,  1821,  and 
1822,  when  the  lantern  was  rebuilt,  and  the  upper  win- 
dows, at  the  side  of  the  hall,  first  added.  The  hall  having 
been  much  injured  by  the  fire  in  1834,  which  destroyed 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  recently  undergone  a 
thorough  repair.  Westminster-hall,  with  the  spot  on 
which  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  formerly 
stood,  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  of  his  sons  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I, 
and  their  successors,  till  Henry  VIII.  Parliaments  have 
frequently  met  in  this  hall,  and  it  has  been  occasionally 
fitted  up  for  grand  trials.  Charles  I.  was  tried,  and 
received  soitenoe,  beneath  its  roof,  and  more  recently  it 
was  used  in  the  cases  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Lofti 
Melville.  In  ordinary  tim^s,  it  faaoB  a  promenade  for 
lawyers  and  suitws,  duriag  the  sittings  of  the  adjoining 
oourts  of  law. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  are  the  new  buildings 
erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane,  for  the  courts  of 
Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Common  PlesB,  and  Exchequer. 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  and  Vice-Chancellor's  courts  nxe 
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spaiiloiis,  find  paiiiculArly  well^rranged,  wfth  eeato  imd 
^^eries  for  suitors.  A  grand*  ceremony  takes  plitce  here 
on  the  first  day  of  each  term,  when  the  Lord  Ohansellor 
and  the  other  judges  arrive  in  state,  and  bemg  joined  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall  by  the  serjeants^t^law  and  bar« 
risters,  watte  in  procession  to  the  several  courts.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  have  also  courts 
in  LincohiVinB-8qual*e,  where  the  sittings  after  term  are 
holden;  as  those  of  the  Queen^s  Bench  and  Conmion 
Pleas  are  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  Inns  of  Court  appear  to  have  been  fbrmerly  much 
more  numerous  than  at  present.  One  called  Chester  Inn 
is  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  spot  where  Somerset 
House  now  stands;  a  second  at  Dowgate;  a  third  in 
Patemoster^row ;  and  a  fourth  somewhere  still  nearer  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which,  in  the  days  of  its  profanation,  was 
the  great  place  of  business  for  lawyers.  Each  practitioner 
had  his  own  pUlar  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  took  his 
Stand  at  stated  hours  of  the  day,  with  a  pen  and  paper- 
book,  ready  to  receive  the  instructions  of  clients.  So 
perfectly,  indeed,  was  the  practice  recognised,  that,  on  the 
making  ot  a  seijeant,  it  was  usual  for  the  whole  body  of 
setjeonts  to  walk  in  their  robes  to  St.  PauFs,  to  invest 
their  new  brother  with  his  particular  pillar  of  business. 

The  number  of  these  inns  of  court  appears  to  have  been 
so  much  on  the  increase  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that 
it  waj9  thought  neeesSaJfy  f  o  restrain  them  by  proelamatioii. 
Some,  which  now  exiist^  were,  however,  erected  after  this 
prohibition.  The  number  remaining  is  thirteen,  nine  of 
which  are  within,  and  five  without  the  liberties  of  the 
City,  and  all  are  (we  believe)  extra-paroehial. 

The  inns  were  anciently  of  three  classes  t  two  of  these 
fnight  properly  have  been  designated  the  outer  and  inner; 
the  third  bore  the  name  of  Serjeants'  Inn.  The  outer 
were  called  Inns  of  Chancery,  from  theil*  being  places  of 
etementaiy  instruction,  where  young  men  were  taught  the 
nature  of  Chancery  wnts,  which  were  then  considered  as 
developing  the  first  principles  of  law.  Such  were  Clif* 
tod's,  Thavie's,  Barnard's,  Staple's,  Clemeht's,  Lyon's, 
New  Inn,  and  some  Othei*  Inns  now  extinct.  Ih  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  there  were  ten  of  these  lesser  Inns,  each  of 
which  eontahaed  not  less  than  100  students.  When  per- 
sons had  made  some  progress  at  these  inns,  they  were  Uieo 
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admitted  into  the  saperior  or  inner  oenrts,  where  they 
perfected  their  degrees.  Of  these  oourts  there  were  four; 
namely,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  6ray*s  Ixm,  and 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  still  retain  the  pre-eminence  they 
originally  possessed.  At  the  period  of  which  we  hare 
q^koken,  none  of  these  Inns  of  Court  had  less  than  200 
members  In  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sits  out  of  term  time,  there  is  a  picture  by 
Hogarth,  representing  Paul  before  Felix.  There  is  also 
a  statue  of  Erskine,  by  Westmacott. 

The  Serjeants'  inns,  of  which  formerly  there  were  three, 
were  of  a  still  higher  order  than  anv  of  the  others,  being 
occupied  solely  by  the  lawyers  who  had  been  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  the  coif,  including  the  judges,  who,  though 
promoted  to  the  bench,  still  style  every  seiieant  their 
''brother."  One  of  th^,  which  was  situated  about  the 
middle  of  Fleet-street,  was  held  on  a  lease  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York ;  and  on  the  expiring  of  the  lease  it 
was  not  thouffht  proper  to  renew  it.  The  place,  though 
now  differently  occupied,  still  retains  the  name.  Another 
inn,  for  the  use  of  Serjeants  only,  was  situated  in  Scroop's- 
oourt,  Holbom,  near  St.  Andrew's  Church.  The  <Mily. 
Serjeants'  Inn  at  the  present  day,  is  in  Chaacery-laney 
near  Fleet-street,  and  has  recently  been  rebuilt. 

A  district  in  London,  extending  a  small  distance  round 
Lincoln's  Inn,  is  termed  the  Lih^ty  cf  the  JRolU,  of  which 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  lord. 
Here  he  has  a  handsome  residence,  leading  into  the  court 
in  which  he  officiates  (the  Bolls'  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  is  one  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery),  as  from  one  room 
to  another,  a  large  garden,  and  a  chapel  of  his  own,  with 
the  appointment  of  the  minister.  Tne  chi^l  is  adorned 
with  some  beautiful  stained  glass.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  deceased  masters  and  others — 
one  by  Torreziano,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Younff,  who  died  in 
1616,  b  particularly  admired.  Here  Lord  Gifford  was 
buried  in  1826. 

The  Court  qf  Bankrupts,  now  amenable  to  a  court  of 
review  at  Westminster,  is  in  Basinghall-street. 

The  Court  for  the  Reluif  qf  Insolvent  Debtare  is  va 
Portugal-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-^elds,  and  has  three  corn- 
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DOCTORS'  COMMONS^ 

Ths  doctors  of  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  maritime  laws 
have  a  college  of  their  own,  situate  in  Knisht  Rider-street, 
usually  call^  Doctors'  Commons,  from  weir  commoning 
together  in  a  collegiate  manner,  as  in  the  inns  of  court. 
The  present  commodious  huildings  were  erected  in  1672, 
and  in  1678  the  members  were  incorporated.  The  college 
has  a  handsome  hall,  where  the  different  courts  in  which 
its  members  officiate  hold  their  sittings.  HThe  doctors  or 
advocates  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  we  judge ;  and  each 
has  a  particular  seat  assigned  to  him  on  h£  admission, 
ifhich  he  always  keeps. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  court  is  the  Ckntri  of  Arches, 
said  to  be  so  called  from  its  having  been  anciently  held  in 
the  crypt  of  Bow  Church,  which  was  originally  built  upon 
the  arches.  The  thirteen  parishes  in  London,  which  are 
peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  of  this  court,  who  is 
hence  styled  the  dean^  of  Arches. 

The  Prerogative  Court  is  guardian  of  the  various  rights 
of  succession  to  property.  It  has  a  registry  attached  to  it, 
in  which  all  original  wills  are  deposited,  and  all  grants  of 
letters  of  adminntration  to  executors  and  next  of  kin. 

The  Office  of  Faculties  and  Dispensations  empowers  any 
one  to  do  that  ^ioh  in  law  he  could  not  otherwise  do;  as, 
for  instance,  to  marry  without  the  publication  of  banns,  to 
succeed  a  fs^er  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  &c. 

The  Court  of  Delegates  is  the  highest  of  ail  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Appeals  lie 
to  it  from  any  of  the  other  courts,  and  the  decisions  are 
generally  considered  final.  The  crown  has  the  power, 
mdeed,  to  grant  a  commission  of  review  under  the  broad 
seal;  but  this  is  rarely  exercised. 

The  C<mrt  of  Admiraltg  takes  eognizanoe  of  all  ofiTences 
on  the  high  seas,  questions  relating  to  seamen's  wages, 
claims  of  nlvage,  &c.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  was  originally  held  in  Southwark.  When 
the  .causes  before  it  relate  to  offbnces  committed  at  sea,  it 
does  not  hold  its  sittings  here,  but  at  the  sessions'-house 
in  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  any  barrister  at  common  law  may 
then  plead  before  it. 

The  doctors  of  Uiw  have  an  exo^ent  library  attadied  to 
their  college.  d,  zd,yv.ln>^ic 
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,  XI.  Squabbs  and  Statuss^  Bazaars,  and  A^uudss. 
SQUARES  AND  STATUES. 

Amonost  the  remfu*kable  features  which  distinguish  Lon« 
don  from  the  Uurge  cities  of  the  Continent  are  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  squares,  large  open  areas  surrounded 
by  buildings  frequently  of  considerable  architectural 
beauty,  the  residences  of  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Of 
these  squares  there  are  about  two  hundred,  but  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Belgrave-square,  Pimlico,  a  noble  quadrangle  684  feet 
by  617»  erected  about  1826,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster. 

B^keleg^quare^  to  the  north  of  Piccadilly,  having  OA 
one  side  of  it,  the  noble  rewdence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

Bloomabturysquaref  in  whidb  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
C.  J.  Fox,  by  Westmacott. 

Ckmendi9h-$quar8,  built  about  17179  is  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  erected  in  1770. 

Eaton^quare^  near  Belgrave-square,  measures  1637 
feet  by  371,  and  is  bounded  at  the  end  by  Saint  Peter'fl 
churoh* 

Finsbufff'tquare,  Moorfields,  buUt  .towards  the  olo«e  of 
the.  last  century. 

Fitzrot/[-agtiar0f  near  the  BegentVpark,  eorected  from 
dengns  by  Messrs.  Adams. 

Grotvenor-aqMots  took  its  name  from  Sir  Bobert  Oroe* 
Tenor,  and  has  In  the  centre  a  statue  of  George  I.,  by 
VanNost 

.  HanovejT'.square  has  ^n  the  east  side  a  hximze  statue  of 
William  Pitt,  by  Chantri9y« 

St*  Jam0S^9'^quare  has  in  the  centre  a  statue  of  WiUJoin 
III.  On  the  east  side  is  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
London,  as  well  as  Norfolk  House,  in  which  George  III. 
was  bom. 

Lekmter^gtMre  is  adorned  with  a  bronse  statiie  of 
George  I.  This  square  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
several  remarkable  persons*  Hogarth  lived  at  the  housd 
which  is  now  the  Sabloniere-liotel,  Jolm  Huiter,  tiM 
snigeOn^  in  the  tte^it  house  towards  the  north,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  at  No.  47.  og tzedbyvjv«^^^i^ .  . 
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LmoolnU^InnmFitldt  were  laid  out  with  gardens  by 
Inigo  Jone^  about  1620,  which  occupy  the  same  apace  aa 
the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  On  the  north  aide 
of  this  square  is  the  Soanean  Museum,  and  on  the  south 
the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Here  liOrd  William 
Russell  was  executed  in  1683. 

Mmnch^titrsqwire  took  its  name  from  the  duke  of 
Manchester,  who  built  his  town  residence  on  one  side  of  it. 

Porhnanmiquare  was  erected  between  1760  and  1760. 
At  the  north-west  corner  is  Montague  House,  fonnerly 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Montague,  so  well  known,  for  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  chimney-sweeping  tribe. 

Russell-square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
S^mcis,  duke  of  Bedford,  by  Westmaeott. 

Soho-square  took  its  name  from  tiie  word  for  1^  day  at 
ihe  battie  of  Sednnoor,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  having 
formerly  resided  there.  In  the  centre  is  a  stone  statue 
of  Charles  II.,  but  so  decayed  that  the  featarea  are  no 
longer  distinguiidiable. 

In  addition  to  the  statues  already  noticed,  there  are 
the  following ;  Queen  Anne,  situate  in  Q;ueen's-square, 
Bloomsbnry^  James  II«,  behind  Whitehall,  executed  by 
Orinlin  Gibbons ;  Chanes  I.,  at  Charing  Cross,  cast  by 
Le  Sueur ;  George  III.,  in  Pall  Mall  Btust^  by  Wyatt; 
George  Canning,  in  New  Palace-yard,  by  Westmaeott ; 
Aohilles,  in  Hyde-park,  by  Westmaeott,  erected  in  honour 
oi  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

BAZAARS  AND  ARCADES. 

WrrHTN  these  few  years,  a  fbshion  has  arisen  of  exhibiting 
goods  for  sale,  especially  fancy  articles,  in  repositories,  in 
imitation  of  the  baaaars  of  the  East,  and  called  by  the 
same  name.  The  first  of  these  was  established  in  Soho* 
square,  by  Mr.  Trotter,  about  the  year  1616,  and  is  styled 
The  Soho  Bazaar.  It  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  two 
upper  stories,  at  the  counters  round  which,  upwards  of 
400  females  have  standings,  as  they  are  called,  for  the  sale 
of  articles  of  almost  every  description.  The  bazaar  is 
opsn  every  day,  except  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good- 
Friday,  and  pubHo  fasts,  from  nine  till  dark,  and  is 
frequented  by  thousan(teof  genteel  and  f^sshionable  people. 
Besides  this,  there  are  the  Bantheon^  Oxfbrd-street,  the 
PanteehiiUwny  near  Sloanenaquare,  Ch«l8^,  and  aomr 
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Others.  Many  of  these  are  fitted  up  with  great  elegance, 
and  hare  apartments  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  vaaoai 
kinds,  with  musieal  performances  and  other  attractions. 
The  bazaars  themselves  may  be  inspected  without  charge, 
the  expectation  being  that  visitors  will  voluntarily  pur- 
chase something. 

The  principal  AroadeBy  whidi,  in  many  respects,  re- 
semble the  bazaars,  are,  the  Bwriingtony  Piccadilly;  the 
Opera  Colonnade,  Pall-Mall ;  and  the  Lmjoiker  Arcade, 
Strand. 

XII.  Bbligious  and  Charitable  Socistibs,  and 
Hospitals. 

The  Reiiffums  and  Charitable  InstiiutUms  of  the  metro- 
polis claim  our  next  notice. 

Of  the  Religious  Sodeties  in  London,  the  following  is  a 
pretty  copious,  though  not  a  complete  list  >— 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London'Missionaiy  Society, 
Moravian  Missionaiy  Society  (in  London),  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  Society  for  the  Conversion  oi  Jews,  Reli- 
gions Tract  Society,  Female  Penitentiary,  Church  of 
England  Tract  Society,  Society  iot  the  Bdief  of  Pious 
Clergymen,  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society, 
Sunday  School  Union  Society,  Continental  Society,  Afrieaa 
Institution,  Society  for  Promoting  Beligious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Female 
Servants,  Merchant  Seamen's  Bible  Society,  Sunday  School 
Society,  Society  for  Building  Churches  and  Chapels, 
Hibernian  Society,  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  Irish  Reli- 
gious Book  and  Tract  Society,  Irish  Evangelical  Society, 
Sunday  Sdiool  Society  for  Ireland,  Irish  Baptist  Society, 
Irish  Society  of  London. 

Add  to  these  the  numerous  national  and  other  schools 
for  religious,  education,  and  innumerable  societies  already 
formed,  and  continually  forming,  which  include  reJigioua 
instruction  among  their  views,  and  the  sum  total  of  bene- 
volence on  this  subject  only  will  be  found  enormous. 

'VheoBe  are  twenty-four  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  lame, 
for  children,  for  the  cure  of  particular  complaints,  as  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  &c. ;  numerous  alimhhouseft 
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for  the  nudntemdiDe  of  the  aged,  and  vpwifds  of  tbirty 
dispMiflaries  lOr  the  gmtaiioas  supply  ef  medifiiiie  and 
raedioal  aid  to  the  poor,  60,000  of  whom  aie  thus  ntinially 
relieved. 

Of  all  the  institutioQa  in  London,  there  is  not  one  more 
humane  or  more  useful  than  the  Society  for  the  Discharge 
and  Relief  of  Persons  Imprisoned  for  Small  Debts^  which 
was  established  in  1772,  principally  through  the  exertions 
of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd.  Within  fifteen  months 
after  this  society  was  formed,  986  prisoners  were  liberated 
through  its  means;  and  the  number  since  dlsdui^B^ed 
wmually,  has  averaged  neariy  1,000,  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  3«.  each  person. 

The  Westminster  Hospitaly  established  in  1719,  was  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England,  for  the  relief  <^ 
the  sick  and  afflicted  poor. 

The  City  Dispensary  to  the  Pouliay,  is  a  similar  esta* 
blishment,  and  assises  upwards  of  5,000  persons  annually. 

The  NoHonhl  Vaccine  Estahli^ment  is  of  extensive 
titility,  vaccinating  gratuitously,  throughout  England, 
npwai^  of  300,000  persons  every  year. 

The  Boyal  Ihtmane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned,  and  the  reward  oit  persons  exerting 
the;n8elves  to  save  the  life  of  a  fel^w-ereature,  has  twenty 
receiving-houses  in  London,  with  apparatus  constantly 
ready,  and  has  rescued  from  the^grave  many  thousands  of 
persons. 

The  Moyal  Dispensary  fbr  (Mldrefiy  which  is  opett  to 
a  first  application  for  relief,  \dthout  recommendation,  is 
eminently  useful. 

The  Royal  Infirmaries  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  the 
Ear,  have  each  preserved  or  restored  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  many  fl^ousands,  and  perfoirmed  numerous  successfm 
operations. 

There  are  fourteen  Lying-in-Hospitals  in  London ;  some 
receiving  patients,  others  attending  them  at  their  own 
houses.  Tending  linen,  &c. 

The  City  of  Lifndcm  nod  the  Britieh  Hospitals  are,  we 
believe,  the  largest. 

The  Stranger's  Friend  Society,  for  relievhig  distressed 
fevBtma  of  aU  countries  and  religions,  employs  300  victors 
m  the  benevolent,  btit  painftri  duty  of  seeking  out  cas^s  of 
im^hedii0ss^  Mid  i0  a  moSt  excellent  institutlonj^i;^ 

I  u 
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The  AUna-Htmaes  of  London  are  very  nmnevous ;  there 
are  upwards  of  100  different  foundations,  in  whieh  nearly 
2,000  persons  are  comfortably  maintained.  The  Drapers' 
Company  alone  has  alms-houses  for  113  persons. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL, 

In  West  SmithfieW, 
Was  originally  founded  in  1102,  but  not  incorporated 
until  the  reign  (A  Edward  YI. ;  it  escaped  the  g?*eat  fire 
of  Iiondon,  and  endured  until  1730,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  subscription.  The  building  is  quadrangular,  with  a 
laige  inner  court.  The  princi]^  entrance,  m  Smithfield, 
is  by  a  noble  Doric  arch,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Henry  VIII.,  (who,  though  he  dissolved  the  original 
priory  here,  preserved  the  hospital),  the  royal  arms,  and 
two  figures  representing  sickness  and  lameness.  The 
interior  is  spacious  and  well-arranged,  with  every  possible 
regard  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  hall  and  staircase 
contain  several  paintings,  some  of  which  are  by  Hogarth. 
This  hospital  is  open  to  accidents  at  all  times,  and  con- 
siderable facility  i)»  given  to  the  admission  of  all  kinds  of 
patients.  The  number  of  in-patients  is  about  5,000,  that 
of  out-patients,  6,000,  amiually. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL, 

Southwark, 
Is  devoted  to  the  same  objects  as  that  of  St.  Barthobmew, 
and  relieves  the  sick  poor,  to  the  same  extent.  This 
hospital  originated  in  two  similar  charities  on  the  same 
site,  in  the  13th  century;  it  was  enlarged  in  the  time  of 
Edward  YI.,  and  rebuilt  in  1093,  in  three  quadrangles, 
by  subscription.  The  benevolent  Thomas  Guy  built  three 
of  the  wards  at  his  own  expense,  and  Thomas  Frederic^ 
Esq.,  three  others.  Another  quadrangle,  with  numerous 
warda  and  offices,  was  added  in  1732,  and  great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  1836 ;  the  total  number  of  wards 
being  now  nineteen,  containing  500  beds. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL 

Is  also  in  Sonthwark^  and  is  one  of  the  most  mnnifieent 
gifts  ever  presented  by  an  individual  to  the  public.  It 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  a  wealthy  bookseller, 
of  London,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  as  a  bene- 
^Hctor  to  St.  Thomas's.    This  gentleman  had  amassed  a 
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large  fortone^  a  great  portion  of  which  he  appropriated  to 
works  of  charity.  At  the  age  of  76,  he  commenced  the 
present  hospital,  <m  which  he  expended  neariy  19,000/., 
previously  to  his  decease.  He  died  in  1724,  before  it  was 
finished,  by  his  will  endowing  this  hospital  with  the  vast 
sum  of  299,409A  1 1«.  4d. ;  bequeathing  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  400/.  to  Christ's  Hospital,  the  sum  of  1,000^  for  dis- 
charging poor  debtors,  and  upwards  of  75,000/.,  besides 
life-annuities,  to  his  pQor  relations.  In  1829,  Thomas  Hunt 
bequeathed  nearly  £200,000  to  Guy's  Hospital,  on  oon- 
diti(m  that  accommodation  be  found  for  100  additional 
patients.  The  hospital  now  contains  upwards  of  600  beds. 
It  has  a  chapel,' a  tiieatre  of  anatomy,  and  an  excellent 
museum. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL, 

Situated  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  was  rebuilt  in  1831,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  'WiUdns,  and  is  appropriated  to  Hie  recep- 
tion of  the  sick  and  the  lame.  The  principal  iront,  facing 
the  Green-park,  is  200  feet  in  length.  This  hospital  con- 
tains twenty-nine  wards  and  460  beds. 

There  are  in  London  two  hospitals,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  these  are  Bethlem  Hospital, 
St.  Gkorge's-fields,  and  St,  Luke's  Hospital,  Old-street. 
Both  are  spacious  and  handsome  buildings,  with  extensive 
crounds  for  exercise,  and  every  accommodation  which 
humanity  can  suggest  for  the  unfortunate  inmates. 

The  other  hospitals  are,  the  Middlesex,  top  of  Bemers'- 
street,  for  the  sick  and  lame,  pregnant  married  women, 
and  the  cure  of  cancer ;  the  London,  Whitechapel-road, 
established  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen, 
shipwrights,  labourers,  &c. ;  but  extended  to  other  classes ; 
the  North  London,  newly  established  in  Ctower-street; 
the  Westminster^  James-street,  Buckingham-mte,  '^for 
nek  and  needy  from  all  parts;"  the  Lock,  Grosvenor- 
place;  Small  Pox  Hospital,  and  Fever  Hospital,  near 
Eling's-cross ;  a  Dutch  and  German  Hospital,  and  another 
for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  at  Hile-end;  and  a 
French  Hospital,  in  Old-street. 

THE  FOUNDLING  ^OSPITAL, 

OuUdford-etreet, 

Was  established  in  1739,  when  Captain  Thomas  Coram, 
the  owner  of  an  American  tracer,  and  who  ep^i^i  hii^  who^'^ 
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f ortone  on  ihia  benevolent  object^  obtained  a  royal  efaarter 
for  its  ineorpovatioD,  As  it  wa«  to  be  erected  by  Bubsorip- 
tion,  the  fint  etone  of  the  buiJkling  was  not  laid  until 
September^  1742«  and  aa  benefactions  continned  to  flow  inj 
a  chapel  was  built,  to  ivhkh  the  celebrated  Handel  g^ve 
an  organ,  and,  the  benefit  of  his  oratorio  of  the  Hefle«ah| 
which,  in  a  few  years,  produced  nearly  7900<M,  far  the 
ehanty.  The  hospital  was  first  opened  for  the  «»d(Mori- 
mmata  admission  of  children,  **  to  prevent  the  murder  of 
infants  by  their  mothers  to  hide  their  shame,  and  the 
exposure  of  new-bom  inlants  in  the  streets."  Before  the 
end  of  1752,  1^042  in£Euits  had  been  reodired  on  thia 
principle ;  but  the  funds  of  the  institution  failed,  and  ini 
17^6,  parliament  voted  10,000/.  in  aid  of  this  charity, 
recom!Tien<.lIni|  fliai  nil  tLe  pliiTtlren  offered  ehould  still  be 
remvud.  Oxi  the  2nd  of  June,  in  that  ytaTj  117  m^m 
admitted,  and  bcfi^ru  Decembtr,  l7S7j  the  number 
ftinouutcd  to  5^510,  and  in  I7GO,  to  ^j,000.  ITie  s^fltem 
of  iiidiet'dminate  admission  wm  tlieii  rc^tmiaed  by  Act  of 
Parliiimcmtj  ns  of  evil  conacqueiice ;  but  the  le^slatnro 
still  pontlnutd  to  aid  tho  institution  hy  grants^  until  tlie 
improvement  of  its  rentttla,  from  new  htdldings  on  the 
boBpitftl  lands,  rtsndered  tbt.'^t!  umieciMSSiiry,  The  auiiual 
rovenua  of  t lit  hospital  is  u^w  about  VAJ}Q0L  a  j^ar;  tiie 
jiumber  of  cliililreu  under  its  protection  h  gi^iicmlly  from 
4tlO  to  500,  At  tbe  ag^  of  twt^he,  they  ure  apprcntlcedj 
or  pf^jvidL'd  with  places.  The  lios^ntii!  fa  a  brick  gtni<!» 
turn,  €oni»ii3tiiig  of  two  wixigH^  witli  a  i^liapel  In  tliu  centre. 
The  gardens  and  phy-grouud  arti  v<ry  large,  im*i  m 
healthy  tia  could  Ijo  ejtp^ted  from  the  situatiaiL  Th© 
clmpel  IB  handisomely  fitted  up^  and  gent<:ely  a,tt«ndod ; 
the  donations  at  ita  doora  producing  about  3,000/*  p«f 
aniiura,     TUt  ftltar-pieoe  ia  Ijy  Vft^L 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Thx  Asylum /or  FemaU  Orphans  is  in  the  Wesimmafer- 
road,  and  the  X^ndmi  Orphan  Asfflum^  betwtH^n  Hackney 
and  Claptop.  The  former  recetves  destitute  fcmalef 
from  the  age  of  nine  to  twelve;  tlie  ktt«r  admits  hoja  and 
girls  from  seven  to  ten,  Tiie  cbiJdrt'U  are  educated  and 
industriously  «rap]o3.'ei^j  until  of  suffie^CTit  ft*a  t(*  bo  pro- 
vided with  places  er  nnprentitu-f!,     I'htre  art 


npprentitH-f!,  Tht-re  are  t\\m  the 
BHtiMh  Otfha^  At^tum,  at  Cliipbajn^^ j^J^i^ftfrt* 
Orpham  Atifflm^  nf  D»laton.  ^*  «••••  ^* 
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THE  lyUGDALEN  HOSPITAL, 
Blaokfriaro-iood, 
Was  establidied  in  1748,  for  tbe  reeeption  and  reslMna- 
tion  of  miaguided  females,  through  t^  exettions  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dii^ley,  H.  Fielding,  fSq.,  and  the  nnfortonat* 
Dr.  Dodd.  During  the  existence  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women  admitted  to 
its  benefits  have  been  restored  to  their  fHends,  or  placed 
in  some  suitable  employment.  Many  haire  married,  and 
become  most  respectable  membos  of  society.  Most  of 
the  females,  when  discharged  from  this  estabfislunent, 
have  been  under  twaaty  years  of  age.  ,  The  chapel  of  this 
society  is  mndi  frequented,  partlv  on  account  of  the 
singing,  which  is  performed  by  the  Kmales  (screened  \fif  a 
curtain  from  public  view).  This  charity  may  be  visited 
by  penmssion  of  the  committee  of  governors,  who  meet  at 
the  hospital  every  Thursday. 

To  the  Magdalen,  there  are  two  auxiliaries,  the  BeimaU 
Penitentiaryy  comer  of  Southampton-street,  Pentonville, 
and  the  Guardian  Society y  St  George's  in  the  East  The 
Female  Penitentiary,  like  the  Magdalen,  aflbrds  an  asylum, 
as  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  to  all  femalee  desirous  of 
refoiinjng,  s<id  is  conducted  with  great  decorum  and  har- 
mony; the  Guaffdian  Sodetj,  for  the  prceervation  of 
public  morals,  also  receives  a  great  number  of  females 
annually,  whom  they  provide  with  situations,  or  reconcile 
witii  their  friends.  The  Female  Refuge  for  the  Destitute^ 
Hackney-road,  is  in  many  respects  a  similar  institution. 

THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
Krarlt  opposite  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  Kent-road,  re- 
ceives children  deprived  of  the  faculties  oi  speech  and 
hearing,  who,  by  various  ingenious  modes,  are  instructed 
in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
taught  some  useful  manual  operations  by  which,  after 
leaving  the  asylum,  they  may  earn  their  livelihood. 
Visitors  are  admitted  here. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  INDIGENT  BLIND 

Is  in  St.  G^eo^ge'8-fields,  and  was  established  in  1799,  to 
instruct  persons,  male  and  female,  unhappily  deprived  of 
the  blessings  of  sight,  in  some  trade  by  which  to  maintain 
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themselTes.  Thia  est^bUahment  usually  contoins  about 
sixty  inmates,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  mats,  thread,  linen,  Ac.,  by  which  they  earn  a 
oontiderable  sum  in  repayment  for  iht  benffita  theyreoeiyo. 
Straagera  aan  pennitted  (gratia)  to  ^ew  tbia  inteiwstiiig 
iDftitutioB,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt. 

THE  PHIIiAKTHROPIC  SOCIETY, 

Was  established  in  1788,  for  the  reform  ol  disobarged 
juvenile  offenders,  by  enp^yment  and  habits  of  virtue, 
and  the  proteotiou  of  the  offspring  of  criminals  Neaily 
990  ehildren  of  both  sexss  are  a<hmtted  and  instructed^-* 
the  beys  in  piiuting,  book*bi]idi]ig,  aboe-makiug,  &o.,  and 
tiie  gilds  in  needlewDrlc,  and  the  duties  of  household 
servants.  Such  of  the  ^oung  inmates  as  have  actually 
Qommanoed  a  career  of  noe,  are  first  placed  in  a  s^^arata 
building,  called  the  *^  Reform,**  untU  they  appear  suffix 
cieiitly  ameodsd  to  be  allowed  to  aasooiate  with  the  reat. 

The  M4(fuffe  for  the  Xh$iUuiey  Haokneyi^road  and  H<a<* 
ton,'  is  an  institution  similar  to  the  preoediug.  ItB  objects 
are  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  to  provide  a^ 
place  of  refuge  for  persons  m^,  ftom  loaa  of  diara^tw,  or 
destitution)  are  unfile,  though  willing,  to  obtain  employ* 
ment. 

The  MartM  Society  is  in  Bishopsgate*street  $  it  was 
eemmeneed  in  1756,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  and 
qualifying  distressed,  and  even  depraved  boys  for  the  aea^ 
service.  Thousands  of  youths  were  thus  provided  for 
during  tlie  late  War.  The  society  has  a  vessel  moored  in 
the  river,  in  ^ioh  iho  boys  are  instructed  ss  well  in  mond 
as  in  nautical  duties.' 

.  The  JioycU  Humam  Soekiy's  office  is  in  Chatham*place, 
Blackfriars ;  the  Royal  Pension  Society ^  for  the  permanent 
relief  of  aged  persons,  Lancaster^'place,  Strand ;  the  Bene* 
potent  Institution,  Southampton-ro^,  Bloomsbury;  the 
Society  of  Schoolmastera,  for .  the  relief  of  necessitous 
school-masters  and  ushers,  their  widows  and  orphans  ;  the 
Soottish  Hospital,  Orada-cenrt^  Fleet-street,  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  natives  of  l^cotland ;  the  Caledqnifm  Asylum, 
New  Cbalk-road,  Pentonville,  for  the.  support  and  educa* 
tion  of  the  children  of  Scottish  soldiers,  &Ct ;  the  Literary 


J^nd  SfOdi^iy,  Lin<!0]nViim-fleMB,  ^  the  belief  <yf  dis* 
treesed  authors  and  their  families ;  the  Society  for  thg 
Relief  of  Foreiffnere  in  Disireis ;  with  a  host  of  other 
associations  equally  eidiDeut  fbr  benevolence  and  use- 
fulness. 

XIII.  ONivBAsmr,  Poblic  Schools,  &c. 

THE  UNIVBBSITY  OF  LONDON 
HoiM  its  sittings  at  Somerset  Houss^  in  Ifce  rooms 
which  were  Amnerly  oceuj^ed  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
Its  objects,  acc<Mfding  to  the  charter,  which  was  granted 
Nov,  * 28,  1836,  are,  "the  advancement  of  reHgion  ttnd 
oioratity,  the  ptomdtion  of  nseM  knowledge,"  and  the 
holding  forth  "  tb  all  classes  and  denominal^ns,  wi^out 
ftny  distinction  whatsoever,  an  encouragement  fol*  porsuing 
a  re^lar  and  liberal  course  of  education.'^  Tlie  senate 
•onsists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chanoellor,  and  twenty-fivs 
members,  who  are  "app<rfnted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, by  means  of  examination,  the  persons  who  haw 
acquired  proficiency  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  by  the 
pursuit  OT  such  course  of  education,  and  of  rewarding 
them  by  academical  degrees.*' 

KING'S  COLLSOB 

Was  founded  in  1828,  under  the  royal  sanction,  as  a 
college  for  general  education  in  conformity  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  in  which,  while  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  sci6nc6  are  made  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  minds  of  ycuth  Will  be  imbued  With  a  knowledge  of 
ireligious  truths  and  moral  duties.  It  is  patronized  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  a  great  ma^y  of  the 
nobility,  arid  its  government  is  vested  in  a  council  of ' 
forty-one  members,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the 
president. 

The  college  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  principal, 
and  there  are  more  than  thirty  masters.  It  composes  an 
Upper  department,  for  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
And  upwards ;  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  a 
grammar  school  f«r  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
Hge. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  forms 
the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House.  It  was  commenced  in 
1829,  and  completed  in  1831.      It  contains  a  library. 
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nmfleam,  chapel,  lectuie-roomfl,  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
Gower  Street* 

Was  founded  in  1825,  as  the  London  University,  a 
title  which  has  since  heen  altered  to  its  pres^it  appella- 
tion, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  institution  first 
noticed.  It  is  goremed  by  a  council,  and  the  superin- 
tendence is  entrusted  to  a  warden.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion comprises  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  the  mental 
and  mond  sciences,  history,  political  economy,  medicine, 
surgery.  See, 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  is 
intended  to  consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  former 
only  has  been  erected,  and  this  is  adom^  with  a  noble 
portico.  It  contains  a  hall,  various  lecture-rooms,  libra- 
pes,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  anatomical  museum, 
&c  The  first  stone  was  laid  April  30,  1827,  and  the  first 
lecture  was  delivered  Oct.  1,  1828. 


Of  the  Scholastic  Hospitals  and  Endowed  Schools  of 
London,  the  principal  are,  Christ's  Hospital,  St.  PauVs 
School,  Westminster  School,  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
and  the  Charter-house. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL, 

Newgate  Street, 
Generally  termed  the  Blue  Coat  School,  It  was  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a  monastery 
of  Grey  Friars,  but  at  the  dissolution,  was  given  by  Henry 
VIII.,  with  other  lands,  to  the  City,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  The  object  of  the  gift,  however,  was  neglected  for 
many  years,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
pious  Bishop  Ridley,  aided  by  Dobbs,  the  benevolent  lord 
mayor,  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  king  an 
act  of  incorporation,  by  which  the  hospital  was  allotted  to 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  young  and  helpless, 
for  whose  reception  it  was  prepared  in  1562.  Nearly  400 
children  of  both  sexes  were  then  admitted,  the  boys  into  a 
grammar-school,  the  girls  into  a  school  for  reading,  sewing, 
and  marking.  The  system  is  now,  of  course,  much  altered 
and  improved:  a  mathematical  school  was  founded  by 
Charles  IL,  for  the  education  of  i^|tjj^|,,i^j  the  sea- 
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searvioe ;  and  another  school  for  this  purpose  was  after- 
wards added.  The  establishment  will  now  accommodate 
upwards  of  1^100  children,  among  whom  are  eighty  girls, 
who  are  all  provided  for  gratuitously  in  every  resptet. 
The  hosj^tal  was  at  first  particularly  intended  for 
orphans;  and,  although  their  state  of  destitution  is  no 
longer  an  indispensable  qualification,  yet  it  is  a  strone 
recommendation;  so  that,  of  the  1,000  boys  in  the  scho<H 
in  1809,  there  were  300  who  were  either  orphans,  or  had 
lost  one  oi  their  parents.  About  a  third  part  of  the  ehil- 
dren,  including  aU  the  girls,  are  educated  at  an  auxiliary 
branch  oi  Christ's  Hospital,  at  Hertford,  whence  the  boys, 
when  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies,  are  transferred 
to  London. 

The  hospital  has  sev^i  exhibitions  for  Cambridge,  and 
one  for  OidTord,  in  every  seven  years. 

The  govenmient  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  twelve  common-council-  . 
men,  chosen  by  lot ;  benefactors  to  the  amount  of  400I* 
are  also  governors.  There  are  four  schools,  for  grammar, 
writing,  mathematics,  and  drawing ;  the  boys  achnitted  to 
the  mathematical  school,  when  their  education  is  finished, 
are  placed  with  commanders  of  vessels,  and  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  the  hospital. 

Chnst*s  Hospital  is  an  extensive  structure,  consisting 
of  various  irregular  parts.  The  south  front  is  ornamented 
with  Doric  pilasters,  and  a  statue  of  the  founder.  The 
great  hall,  in  which  the  boys  take  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup,  was  built  from  designs  by  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  1829, 
and  is  187  feet  long,  fifty-one  feet  broad,  and  fortynseven 
high.  At  each  end  is  a  gallery  for  visitors,  in  one  of 
wMch  is  a  very  fine  organ.  Beneatihi  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  are  several  seats  for  governors  and  visitors,  and 
the  fioor  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  tables  and  forms. 
Against  the  noHiiem  wall  is  a  large  picture,  by  Verrio, 
containing  many  figures,  representii^  James  II.,  with  his 
consort,  receiving  the  president,  governor,  and  many  of 
the  chikbren  of  iSe  hospitaU  Another  picture  represents 
Edward  VI.  delivering  ihe  charter  of  the  hospital  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  the  Court  Room  are  portraits  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
Holbein,  and  of  the  chief  benelaotors  to  the  hoepital.     In 
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aiM^tlief  MOM,  fAc^  ^K^  fiton^,  ft]«  kept  the  tee^rda,  deeds, 
and  otbeir  writincfl. 

Tke  whole  Of  C?hrfet'd  Hospital  is  about  to  be  tebtfflt  by 
tbe  architect  of  the  new  hall. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 
Wab  erected. in  1509,  by  Dr.  Joha  C(^  dem  of  Bu 
t^auPs,  on  the  fonndaiiioa  of  aa  ancient  school  which 
existed  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  dean 
conveyed  the  whole  estate  for  this  pjorpose  to  the  Mer- 
cers' Gomiiuiy,  to  whom  he  entrustcKL  the  perpetual  care 
of  the  school*  The  rules  for  the  government  of  tiie 
ichool  were  drawn  up  by  the  dean  himself;  it  was  issti* 
tuted  for  the  free  education  of  153  1y)ys,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  classes,  or  forms,  the  children  advancing  gra- 
dually from  one  to  the  other  as  tiiey  attain  proficiency* 
They  are  generally  taught  Greek  and  Lati%  and  some  are 
even  more  highly  educated,  a  certain  number  being  sent 
annually  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on 
exhibitions  of  60/*  a-year  each.  John^  Mtlton,  Camden 
and  Strype,  the  antiquaries^  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, the  philosophic  Earl  of  Orrery,  Halley,  the  cele* 
braied  astronomer,  and  many  other  dutinguished  charac- 
ters, received  their  education  at  this  school.  In  addition 
to  the  original  fund  of  the  dean,  the  school  has  luad  also 
several  bequests  <^  considerable  amount,  and  a  doi»ation  of 
19,000^  3  per  cents,  by  Viscount  Camden,. for exhibitloiis 
of  100/4  a-year  at  Trinity  Gollegey  Cambridge. 

The  original  achool  was  destroyed  by  the  great  £fe,  and 
was  rebuift  by  the  Mercera'  CfMnpa^y^  Imt  iht  lajtter 
structure  has  also  given  way  to  the  mouldering  hand  of 
tirae^  and  has  be^i  succeeded  by  a  more  elegant  said  con* 
venient  building^  erected  in  1824^  from  designs  by  Ms*  G« 
Snutb. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  so  early  as  the  eletrenth 
(^entuiy,  but  to  have  afterwards  declined ;  in  eoDsequenee 
of  which,  Queen  Elisabeth  refounded  it  in  1590*  for  forty 
boys,  called,  in  honour  of  her,  Queen  Elisabeth^s  Seho- 
lars,  who  are  educated  for  the  UWlversitieS*  The  esta* 
bKshtoent  is  in  Dean*s-yard,  Westminster,  and  receives, 
besides  the  queen's,  forty  free  scholars,  and  many  cd^  the 
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•ottB  ol.ihe  nol»Uity  And  gontry  Ave  «d«o«tocl  beve  w  pri- 
tM^  fieholan,  \mder  thd  first  claaaical  and  other  BiA«ters, 
for  which  the  school  has  alwa^'s  been  distinguished.  One 
of  Tereno«*8  plays  is  performed  here  annuaUy  (in  Decem- 
ber) b«idre  ft  number  of  noble  Auditon. 

THE  CHARTER  HOUSE, 

On  the  nerth  side  of  Charter'^houae^uare,  occupies  the 
site  of  an  «ncient  monaeter^  for.  Carthusian  monk«^  called 
the  Chavtreu$e^  (of  which  Charts-house  19  a  corruption^) 
built  bere  in  imitation  of  the  Qrande  ChartreuM  of  Gre« 
noble.  It  wae  pert  of  the  estate  of  the  hospital  of  St, 
John  of  Jerusalem^  and  first  founded  in  1361,  for  twenty- 
four  monks.  After  the  dissolution)  the  bouse  passed  to 
the  Howard  faflaUy,  who  lived  and  entertained  royalty 
here,  until  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  t^ntuiy  it 
was  sold  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq*,  eitisen  and  girdler,  the  bunder  of  the  pre* 
sent  noble  establishment.  This  he  effected  by  an  oujUay 
id  20,00(U»,  and  en  ^idowment  of  4,493/.  19«,  lOd  per 
annum. 

The  number  of  scholars  educated  here  is  seventy- 
three;  of  whom  forty-four  are  on  the  foundation,  and 
twenty-nine  students  at  the  unlveraitias,  with  an  allow- 
ance  of  26/.  per  aamuii  for  eight  years.  Boys  who  give 
no  promise  of  getting  a  living  by  their  education  are  put 
out  appien^oes,  and  have  each  a  sum  of  40/.  on  leaving 
the  school.  Eight  pensioners  are  maintained  on  the 
endowment,  who  live  in  handsome  apartment^  and  have 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  provided  for  them ;  iu  order  to 
enable  them  to  clothe  themselves,  they  have  each  an 
ikUowanoe  of  14/*  a^year  and  a  gown.  The  hospital  is 
managed  by  a  master  and  sixte^i  governors. 

The  ChajfterNhoaae,  though  a  venevable  pile,  has  few 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  conventual  building ;  the  chapel  is 
built  prindpiilly  of, bride,  snd  Hned  with  wainscot;  it  has 
two  aisfes  with  Gothic  windows;  two  of  these,  in  the 
novth-waU^  contain  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sutt<m,  in  painted 
glasB.  There  are  several  monuments  in  the  chapel,  parti- 
enlarly  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  whieh  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  400/.  The  old  court-room  is  of  the  ^e  of 
miaabe^i,  and  contains  a  profusion  of  colouxing;  the  hakl 
is  spactons^  and  the  apartments  for  the  master  convenient* 

It  a    .    ' 
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The  gromids,  which  aire  large,  and  well  laid  eat,  aifford  a  fine 
pron^Aade,  though  not  one  to  which  the  public  have  access. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS'  SCHOOL 

Was  founded  by  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in 
1561,  on  a  spot  of  ground  oa  the  east  side  of  Suffolk-lane, 
Thames-street,  formerly  called  the  Manor  of  Rose,  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Buckin^iam.  The  statutes  of 
this  iiutitution  provide  that  100  boys  shall  be  taught  here 
at  5«.  per  quarter,  fifty  at  2#.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  100  or 
upwards  for  nothing.  The  number  on  the  establidiment 
is  seldom  less  than  300.  The  boys  are  instructed  by  a 
master  and  three  ushers,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
other  branches  of  useful  and  polite  learning.  - 

Sir  Thomas  White,  who  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
pany, and  lord  mayor,  in  1653,  anxious  to  make  still  ftuN 
ther  provision  for  the  youth  educated  at  this  establish- 
ment, founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  the  scholarships 
of  which  are  supplied  from  t)m  school.  A  pubKo  exami- 
nation is  held  for  the  purpose  every  year,  by  the  president 
and  fellows  of  the  college. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

This  sehool  occupies  the  site  of  Honey-lane-market^ 
which  was  removed  in  1835.  It  was  built  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  London,  in  order  to  afford  a  good  education  at  a 
moderate  expense,  a  citizen  named  Carpenter  having  left 
fwids  for  that  puipose  many  years  ago.  The  edifice  was 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bunning,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  Oct.  21,  1835. 

Indbpbndknt  of  endowed  schools,  the  parish  schools,  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  those  on  the  system  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster, there  are  upwards  of  4,000  private  vchools  in  Lon- 
don and  its  immediate  environs.  Upwards  of  50,000  are 
taught  gratuitously  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  London.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Sehool  Societies  have  eighty^six 
schools  in  and  round  London,  in  which  14,000  children 
are  educated.  The  number  taught  in  London  in  the  Lani- 
casterian,  national,  and  infant  schools,  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  200,000 — the  total  number  for  all  England 
being  between  700,000  and  800,000.  The  paffMhial 
schools  in  London  are  about  250  in  number,  dothing  and 
educating  not  less  than  15,000  more. 
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XIV.  LirakABY  ▲ni>  Scibntifio  Institutions^  6m. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

Now  ond  of  thd  most  splendid  nstional  colleoti<ni8  in  tbs 
wortd  of  books,  undqaiUes,  nstnral  and  artiiisial  cmioBi- 
ties,  is  in  Great  Rnssell-street,  ttoomsbufy.  It  was  esta* 
blished  in  1758)  in  eonseqnenoe  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  haring, 
by  his  will,  directed  his  executors  to  oflfer  to  pariiaiiMiit)  a 
colleetion  of  boolcs,  manosoripts,  antiquities,  and  curio8i«» 
tiei^  made  by  him  at  an  expense  of  vpwaKls  of  60,00<Ml 
on  eondkiifti  that  SO^OOOA  were  paid,  and  a  house  pur« 
ehflsed  in  wliieh  they  should  be  preserved  for  the  pubbe 
benefit  and  gmtifioation*  The  ofiTer  was  speedily  accepted, 
and  the  present  edifice,  then  called  Montagu  House,  was 
purchased  by  gorenunent  for  10,000/.  It  was  built  for 
Balph,  first  duke  of  Montagu,  by  Peter  Pugel,  »  cele- 
brated Frendi  architeet,  who  came  from  Paris  for  tiie 
purpose* 

The  principal  building,  which  is  on  the  nsrth  side  of  a 
spacious  ^jtukbrangle,  concealed  ft«m  the  stMiet  by  a  lefty 
brick  wall^  is  2l6  tset  in  leng^,  and  ftfty<4eten  feet  high. 
The  two  wings  are  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
offieeM  of  the  eetabHphmeni  The  exterior  is  of  no  pCsi* 
five  order  of  architecture ;  bttt  in  the  hiterior,  the  hall  is 
Spacious,  the  staircase  ample,  and  the  rooms  not  only 
lofty,  but  the  ceilhigs  of  several  of  them  painted  by 
Rousseau  and  Charles  de  la  Fosse.  The  great  staircase 
was  also  pahited  by  these  two  attists.  The  ceilhig,  whi^ 
represents  Phaeton  petitioning  Apollo  for  leave  to  di-ive 
his  cbariot,  was  painted  by  De  la  Fosso)  who  was  eminent 
fot  the  beauty  and  cha^teness  of  his  colouring;  the  land- 
scapes atad  MfeMt^ctural  decorations  were  by  Rousseau. 

A  new  edifice,  designed  to  toperaede^the  present,  is  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  nnder  the  dhfootion  of  Sir  R« 
Aaritfee.  II  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  present  building, 
and  is  inteilded  to  foMn  a  quadl!ttto^e,more  fhan  two  fMes 
of  which  are  aln^uty  completed.  The  east  wing  contains 
ihe  resiAng-rooms,  the  M8S.  rOoM,  and  the  king's  library, 
fr  b^vttfm  apl^ment,  W6  feet  in  length,  floored  with 
oak  and  mahogsny,  and  a^onied  if^th  a  rich  ceiling. 
Above  iliese  ttt^  the  print«rooni,  and  the  roonls  contaiiiing 
the  blr^  and  eoUeCtiofls  of  minerals.  The  north  winp^ 
<MMUahto  a  library,  loud  that  portiou'of  ihe  wes6  \^g  i^ftdbh 
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is  complete,  comprises,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  the  Egyptian  sculptyres :  and  above  them, 
two  rooms,  containing  Etruscan  vases,  and  a  fine  coUec« 
tion,  iUustoative  of  Egyptian  manners  and  customs. 

The  collection  ci  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  valuable  of 
any  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced  by  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  anxious  to  found  a  royal  library,  and  on  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  purchased  such  manuscripts  as 
Iceland  and  others  had  rescued  from  the  spoils  of  the  mo- 
nasteries; this  library,  which  was  considerably  increased 
by  his  successors,  continued  to  be  kept  in  one.^  the  royal 
palaces  until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  who  presented  it  to 
the  British  Museum. 

The  Hatrleian  Manteripis  are  a  collecti(m  formed  by 
Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  and  increased  by  his  son;  they  are 
bound  in  7,639  volumes,  and  include,  besides  distinct 
treatises,  nearly  40,000  original  rolls,  letters  patent,  signs 
manual,  charters  wiUi  their  confirmations,  warrants,  de^s, 
and  other  instruments  connected  with  the  history  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  country.  Among  these,  there  is  a  finely 
illuminated  copy  of  Hardyng*s  Chronicle,  much  more  per- 
fect than  Grafton's  edition.  In  this  copy,  Harc^yng,  who 
served  Hotspur,  and  was  with  him  iniJl  his  baUlc«k  has 
inserted  the  letter  of  defiance  sent  to  King  Henry  I  v.,  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberiand,  his  son  Henry  Hotspur,  and 
his  brother  the  eari  of  Worcester,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  library  also  contains  a  very  old  copy 
qf  William  of  Malmesbury's  elaborate  treatise  De  Gestis 
Begum  Anglorum,  which  was  formerly  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  caro  at  Bocherter;  several  copies  of  the 
Dunstable  Chronicle,  one  of  which  is  beautifully  illumi- 
nated, and  another  adorned  with  the  blazon  of  the  arms 
of  several  emperors  and  kings.  The  library  is  rich  in 
heraldic  collections,  and  includes  genealogies  and  memoirs 
of  most  of  the  British  monarchs,  a  large  collection  of  royal 
letters  and  mandates,  and  a  curious  vcSume  which  formeriy 
belonged  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  It  contains  a 
register  of  the  grants,  &c,  which  have  passed  the  privv 
seal,  si^et,  or  sign  manual,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  Y  • 
and  luchard  III.,  including  2^78  distinct  documents. 
There  are  also  in  this  collection  several  volumes  formerly 
belon^pog  to  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes^  the  Suffolk  antiauaiy. 
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S4ow,  the  historian  of  London^  Mr.  CbMle0,  the  ] 
herald,  and  the  maniiacripta  of  Fox«  the  ja»rtvrQlomgi* 
This  -valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  was  piud^ased  by 
goremment,  in  1758,  for  the  sum  of  10,000A 
.  The  Coitonian  Manutoripit  were  coUeeted  by  Sir  Robert 
Cottcm,  a  friend  of  Camden,  Lambarde,  and  other  anti- 
quaries of  the  seventeenth  century. ,  They  were  originally  ' 
much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  several  having  beem 
burnt,  wh^i  deposited  in  Dean*s-yar(L  Westminster ;  but 
there  are  still  upwards  of  2(>,000  artides.  In  this  collec- 
tion is  the  original  Magna  Charta^  as  signed  by  King  John 
at  Rnnnymede,  with  the  original  copy  of  the  articles  pre* 
paratory  to  the  signature,  tl^  seal  of  which  is  still  perfect. 

The  Lan$down  M^mueripU,  purchased  of  the  Marquia 
of  Lansdown,  in  1807,  for  4,925iL,  contam  the  Buzg^y 
Pi^rs,  in  122  volumes,  including  one  of  charters. and 
other  documents  of  an  early  date;  and  the  Cnsar  and 
Rennet  Papen^  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Julius  Ceeaury 
judge  of  the  admiralty  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  Dr. 
/(VMte  Kennet,  bislu^  of  Peterborough.  They  are  bound 
up  in  1,245  vdumes,  and  are  rich  in  original  letters,  and 
historical,  bii^;]:i^plncal,  and  heraldic  documents. 

The  cfJlections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Br.  Birch  are 
also  huge;  that  of  the  former,  coi^taining  4,100  volumes, 
princqMdly  on  physic,  natural  history,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, with  several  journals  of  voyages,  and  some  oriental 
jDaiiuscripts..  ThjQse  of  Dr;  Birch,  many  of  which  are 
copies  of  valuable  papers  in  private  coUectionc^  are  337 
in  number,  chiefly  on  history,  biography^  divinity,  and 
literature. 

The  Hargrave  Manutcripts,  purchased  in  1813,  for 
8,000/.,  consist  of  499  volumes,  which  are  lUmost  exdlu- 
sively  devoted  to  law. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Burney,  which,  with  lus  libnuf 
and  printed  books,  were  purchased,  in  1818,  for  13,600^ 
contain  the  most  complete  and  valuable  copies  of  fiomer  v 
Iliad,  a  series  of  the  Greek  orators,  many  other  classical 
works,  and  the  Greek  Goi^ls  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
centuries* 

Many  other  manuscripts  have  been  adde^  by  gift,  be- 
quest, or  purchase,  among  which  are  twenty-four  volumes 
of  manujacripts,  principally  priental)  belonging  to  Brassey 
Halhed,  Esq.,  M.P.  AGolkctiono||iii^ii§9|^|hndrolli^ 
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eoa^M^  of  8ixtf*ivro  MrtioleB,  rel^g  to  KesA,  pvr- 
cifaiuwd  of  Ml*.  Hasted,  the  histofian  m  tiie^xmlity.  Fifty, 
tteven  Tolmnes  «f  pubUc  aotB^  Ae,,  Mlaiing  to  tha  liistory 
and  govemmeot  of  England)  from  the  year  1106  to  1608^ 
ooUeeted  by  Thomas  Rymer,  but  not  printed  m  hk  Foedera.- 
Bixty-ISimr  volameB  of  rolls  of  parliament,  whieh,  together 
with  Bymer*s  pi^rs,  wore  presented  by  the  House  ci 
Lords.  Forty-three  Tolnmee  of  leelandio  mamMcrlpts, 
presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Baidcs.  Forty^ooe  vohanes,  con- 
taining the  decisions  of  the  ootaamisslonevs  for  settling  tiie 
City  estates  after  the  ftreof  London^  presented  by  Thomas 
Ck)Wper,  Esq.  A  collection  of  f^ynieven  YohUBcs^  relating 
to  thO  history  of  Ireland,  presented  by  tbe  Ror.-  Joremiah 
Milles,  dean  of  Exeter.  Sir  William  Mnsgmre^s  manu- 
scripfs,  ioTi^*f(ka  volumeej  th!irty-f#o  of  which  ooMist  of 
pa.  obituary;  tho  rest  beis^  W  ooUeotion  of  biographioal 
knecdotes,  &C.;  autographs,  ov^inid  warvmts,  oalalogues 
oTporA^lts,  ike,  wMch  wtftro  b^noathod  by  the  btoooeti. 
.  Mtouscripts  of  the  Ret;  WiiUam  Cole,  a  OathoHo 
dergyman,  principsnytofiograpUoaland  an<ekN!total;  iHnriy- 
eight  volumes  ot  manttsicHpts,  aUd  luboe  of 'dii^i^ii^S)  fOr 
the  history  of  fSnM&jiy  by  Bir  Williami  Buftotl)  twenty* 
seren  irolunies  'Of  iliSftuscrit^t  fiiliislc,  by  old  cteaip<M9ers, 
preii6nted  by  JaaAties  Mathimi,  Esq.;  twenty-^four  Tt^tmses 
Oft  the  histon^.of  mui&io,  #ith  a  lar^  oollection  of  bcN^ks^ 
bequeathed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins;  A  irahiablO  ooIleoUon 
of  maiittiiksrii]^,  J)resented  by  the  Ber:  Mr.  €«aohorodo^ 
unci  another  by  D]^*  iuiikew.  .  • 

The  library  of  prhrted  books  is  tllx^^y'Hdi^  bothSlloai^ 
typography,  and  rare  works  of  a  more  recent  date^;  but  is 
oonstantly  increasing  hi  nuoiber  titA  value,  by  purehase',  by 
bequest  and  gift,  and  by  means  of  an  aot  of  parlianlont, 
which,  fox  the  public  benefit,  compels  the  doKvery,  by  tho 
Author  Of  tmblisiieri  of  ffvo  boj^fes'  of  ovisry  new  work, 
to  the  British  Ultu^tvm^  andfoitf  Other  faistitutiOM;  HH 
jiajdiwy,  Gootge  It.,  pw«fen^  the  Whole  of  tho  Ifbkwfy 
gradually  collected  by  our  TtfaigSj  fVbttt  thi^  roigti  of  Henry 
VII.,  to  hiis  Own;  G«orge  III.  gave  a  valimblo  ^lloetion 
of  pamphlets,  published  between  1640  and  1660,  relatfaig  to 
thO  clvli  wart  of  the  reign  of  Chaties  I.,  afoompleto  Sblr  of 
«h6  JotpriialS  (^theXoMte  and  Commons,  aafd  fieVe»aUh^ 
books  of  great  H'Mne;  I^OrgelV.  gavethje  valuable  libmiy 
C<kdIeetoa  by  his  f^Moeessoy,)  >^eh  ftlM  the  Oaibs  of  •  k 
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splendid  room  prepared  for  its  receptioii,  in  whieh  these 
books  are  to  be  for  erer  kept  separate.  In  the  Museum 
are  also  Dr.  Barney's  collection  of  newspapers  from  1003 
to  1817 ;  the  library  of  Sir  Joseph  Bankts ;  and  numerous 
rare  works  presented  by  foreign  potoitales  and  others. 

In  sculpture  the  British  Museum  is  partiealarly  rich. 
The  inyaluable  Greek  and  Roman  antiqaities  coUe<&ed  by 
the  late  Charles  Towneley,  Esq., (purchased  in  two  poitioDa 
for  28,200/.)  consist  of  numerous  si^eadid  terracottas  and 
marbles.  Some  fine  sculptures  of  otiier  coUectors  have 
been  added,  especially  an  exquisite  bu-reUef  representiBg 
the  deification  of  Homer,  which  for  many  years  adorned 
the  Colonna  Palace  at  Bome;  a  ookMsal  head  of  Heroolea, 
dug  up  at  Mount  Vesuyins;  a  fine  coUeetion  of  E^3rptian 
marbles,  many  of  which  were  collected  by  the  French, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  tbe  capitidation 
ci  Alexandria,  and  others  have  been  added  by  Bui«k- 
liardt,  Belzoni,  Salt,  and  other  travellers.  The  ooUeetioii 
called  the  Elgin  marbles,  was  formed  by  the  earl  of  Elgin, 
during  his  embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  purchased 
by  parliament  for  35,000/.  These  sculptures  consist  of 
mteeu  of  the  metopes,  and  the  exterior  frieze  of  the  celht 
of  the  Parthenon,  with  numerous  other  relics  of  antiquity 
from  that  celebiated  temple,  as  weU  as  from  thst  of 
Erechtheus.  They  are  generally  bdieved  to  have  been 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Phidias,  the  celebn^ed 
.  Athenian  sculptor. 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  most  extensive  coUeetion 
of  minerals,  systematically  arranged,  with  numerous  epe* 
cimens  of  native  iron,  and  fragments  of  meteoric  stones, 
which  have  fallen  at  d^eient  times  in  England  and  abroad. 
One  portion  is  a  collection  of  British  specimens,  ea^ 
mineral  being  classified  accordii^  to  its  county.  Hers 
also  is  the  fine  collection  of  minerals  from  the  HartE 
Mountains,  formed  by  G^eorge  IV.,  and  there  are  also 
some  fine  fossil  remains.  The  waUs  have  recently  been 
adorned  with  some  handsome  pictures,  chiefly  portraits. 

The  collections  in  natural  history  are  very  complete  in 
all  its  branches-^in  entomology  there  are  nearly  100,000 
specimens.  In  medals  and  coins  the  Museum  is  also  very 
rich,  and  the  prints,  drawings,  and  engravings  (which  can 
only  be  seen  by  special  permission)  are  numerous^  cwrious, 
and  valuable.  D,g,t,zed  by  vj^^nj^ic 
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In  «»•  room  ia  «  ounotw  eoUeoiioii  of  PesuitM  (pv 
houwhflld  godfl  of  tho  sncionte),  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and 
jA|«i»e0e  id^  aeddaoesy  cttr-ringa,  gema,  Qpecimens  oC 
WMueiii  arokouF  and  other  antiquities,  vhich  fonneprly  be* 
longed  to  Sir  Wiiiyuua  Hamilkm,  together  with  the  oeIe« 
ItrOed  BarbertBi,  or  PorUand  vaae,  the  moet  ancient  and 
movt  beautiful  spo^mmi  of  aoulptuce  in  glass  that  is  knowti 
itoexis^^ 

.  These  are  the  piindpal  oiirioeitiQe  «f  the  Husevm,  ^ 
whole  of  whieh  (except  the  libnoy,  roanuaeripts,  pHnts, 
drawings,  and  engnmngs)  may  be  flewed  by  the  publie 
every  Monday,  WedoMdl^y,  and  Friday  throughout  the 
year,  except  on  Sundaya^  AA  Wedaesday^  CUkkI  Friday^ 
Christmas*4ay>  and  any  fast  or  thaUksgivitig  day,  and 
except  also  between  the  1st  and  7th  «f  January,  the  let 
and  7th  of  May,  and  the  lat  and  7th  of  Septeinber  ia- 
cdNisivf .  The  hoars  are  from  ten  till  seren  during  Hay, 
June,  July,  and  August,  sod  from  ten  till  four  during  the 
vest  of  the  year^  During  Easter,  Whitaub,  and  Ohrist* 
maa  weeks,  the  nuaieum  is  open  every  day  except  SatoTf 
day.  A  catalogue  or  aynopais  of  the  coatentd  of  the 
Museutt  may  be  obtained  in  the  hall,  price  1«. 

Adnosedon  to  the  readingN^rooms  may  be  obtained  by  a 
written  afipHcation  to  Sir  H.  Silli%  the  secretaiy,  acoina* 
panied  by  a  recommendation  frmn  some  wen-known  peraw 
of  respectability,  or  ^  bome  puUio  firm.  The  privilege, 
when  conferred,  entitles  the  student  to  tajce  bis  Seat  in 
ailher  of  the  reading*rooms,  and  to  use  (under  cwtain 
regulations,  particulars  of  which  ore  alwi^  supplied)  aUy 
book  or  manuscript  in  the  collection. 

The  readmg-rooms  are  open  every  day^  ex^pt  on  Siin- 
day,  Ash  Wednesday,  Qood  Friday,  Christmas^day,  and 
any  fast  or  thanksgiving  day,  and  exc^t  also  between  the 
let  and  7th  of  January,  the  1st  and  7t&  May^  aUd  the  1st 
MUd  7th  September  inclusive.  The  hours  are  from  nine 
to  seven  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  from 
nins  tUl  four  dunng  the  rest  of  the  prelar. 
>  The  government  of  lihe  Museum  is  vested  in  forty-eight 
<tmsteee,  including  twenty^tibree  <^Soial  trustees,  iSne 
family  trustees,  one  royal  trustee,  and  fifteen  trustees  who 
are  iriected  by  the  other  thuri^^three. .  -The  official  trustees 
Are. the  AroWshop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellory 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Fresid^it 


of  the  Cotnid],  the  F^nit  lk>rd  of  the  TmMify,  the  Lord 
Privy  Setti,  the  Pint  Lord  of  the  Adttiirftlty,  the  Lori 
fitewArd,  the  Lord  Chttmheriain.  tbethfee  prteeipAl  8ea«* 
tAriee  of  Stftte,  the  Bishofy  of  London,  the  ChMie^r  of 
the  Exdieqnef  ^  the  Lord  Chief  JestSoe  of  the  Queen'e 
Bench,  ^le  Maeleir  of  the  B(^  the  Lord  Chief  Jmtioe  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Attomey^Qeneral,  the  SoKeitoru 
Genend,  the  President  of  the  Royftl  Soeiety,  the  Presideat 
of  the  Soeiety  of  Antiquary  and  the  Presideiil  of  tiie 
Boyal  Aeademy.  Of  the  famtty  trasteee,  two  repteeent 
tiie  Sloane,  two  the  Cottonian,  two  the  Harieian,  one  the 
Towneley,  one  the  Elgin,  and  one  the  Knight  families,  by 
whom  they  are  respeetitely  ajmofaited*  The  fO^ral  tmrtee 
is  the  duke  of  Northmnberland. 

THE  NATIONAL   QALLEBY,   AND  BOYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  AKTS^ 

Trafalgar  Square, 

Ars  atnated  in  the  same  buildings  the  former  oecfiqiyitig  the 
west,  and  the  latter  the  eact  wing.  This  edifice  was  erMted 
between  1834  and  1837^  from  deaigns  by  Mr.  Wilkina. 
The  fnmt  is  about  600  feet  in  length ;  in  the  Centre  is  a 
noble  p<HiicO,  oraisisting  of  eight  ecdiuBin  of  the  Corin- 
thian ordnr  in  front,  and  two  in  dqptb,  the  aeeent  to  whioh 
is  formed  by  a  flight  of  stet>s  ait  eaeh  sidei  above  Is  aft 
on]amei]^ed  dome. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  Academy  ccmtains,  on.  the 
ground  floor,  a  8oiilptiire>«o0m/a  hall  for  eastS)  eonHcil- 
room,  library,  atsd  keeper's  lesidenoe ;  and  on  the  floor 
«boye,  a  lectare-roora)  fefty-^ve  feet  by  ferty-eiglit  i  school 
of  painting^  fifty  by  thirty-five  |  asitiqne  academy,  fifty  by 
thirty^two ;  and  two  rooms  for  arohitectere  and  medel|^ 
each  thitty«five  by  nineteen.  In  these  five  rooms,  alid  in 
the  scnlptare-^ioom  on  the  groend-flOor^  takes  plane  the 
anttilaX  exhibition  of  paintfaigs,  drawings^  icnlptttre)  aad 
engravings,  the  prodnetious  genemlly.  of  nearly  a  thot»- 
eand  exhibitors.  Opens  first  Monday  in  May^  and  doses 
about  ^e  ^d  of  July.     Admission  U.  9  Catalogues^  1«. 

The  i^sftt/  A^adefkp  ^f  AHtt  was  incorporated  m  De- 
oendber,  1768,  on  whidi  Occasion  Mr.  J^ymilds  (afterwaids 
Sir  Jo^ua)  was  kni|^bted,  and  appointed  its  first  ^irtskkikt. 
tt  ooneiBta  Of  focty  academWianB^  twasM  assefeiat^  aaM* 

*  •  Digitize'by  VjVJ«.JV1C 
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BIX  aflfloeUie  eogmven.  The  objecto  of  the  mstitiition  are, 
to  promote  the  arts  of  painting  in  all  its  branches,  sculp- 
tore,  and  arohiteeture.  Of  the  forty  academicians,  five 
are  appointed  professors  of  anaUmtfy  of  painiinffy  of  set$ip* 
iur^i  0(  arehiteoture,  and  of  pertpeetive;  and  each  of  thc^e 
profaasofs  delivers  six  toctares  to  the  students  durins  the 
winter  season.  Silver  prize  medals  for  the  best  academj 
figures  and  drawings  of  buildings,  are  given  once  a  year, 
and  gold  medals  for  the  best  hii^rioal  paintings,  the  best 
soul^nre,  and  the  best  architectural  design,  once  in  two 
years.  All  academicians,  associates,  and  exhibitors  are 
entitled  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  other  persons  with  an 
academician's,  or  an  associate's  order.  The  pupils  have 
the  advantage  of  studying  from  the  natural  figure,  as  well 
as  from  many  valuable  antique  casts  and  models,  and  from 
pictures  of,  imd  copies  from,  the  old  masters. 

The  west  wing  comprises,  on  the  upper  floor,  five  apart- 
ments, exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  on  the  ground  floor,  halls,  intended  for  the  exhibition 
of  casts  from  the  antique,  keeper's  apartments,  &c.  In 
these  rooms  are  d^xisited  the  collection  of  pictures  form- 
ing the  National  Gallsrp,  originally  commenced  in  Pall- 
mall,  in  1824,  with  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  pur- 
chased by  parliament,  and  since  increased  by  various 
purchases  and  donations  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Rev.  HMw^  Can*,  Lord  Fambo- 
roueh,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Ollney,  all  bequeathed  pictures 
to  thfai  gallery. 

Amongst  tiie  most  admired  pictures  are  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  pai-t  of  which,  how^ 
ever,  was  pamted  by  Michael  Angelo;  the  Holy  Family,  by 
MnriUo;  Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in  the  presence  of 
Venus,  by  Correffgio;  the  Ecoe  Homo,  by  Correggio; 
Christ  disputmg  with  the  Doctors,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Corregdo;  the  Consecration  of  St. 
Nicholas,  by  Paul  Veronese  -Pope  Julius  II.,  by  Raphael ; 
the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Parmegiani ;  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  by  Titian ;  Abduction  of  the  Sabine  Women,  by 
Rubens;  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Rembrandt; 
Portrait  of  Oevartius,  by  Vandyke;  a  Bacchanalian 
!>«»»,  by  N.  Poussm;  the  Holy  Family,  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds;  the  Graces,  by  the  same  master;  Mercury 
and  the  Woodmim,  by  Salvator  Rosa;    Pan  teaching 
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ApoUo,  by  A.  Caneeit  the  Blind  Fiddlei;  and  the  Yillig« 
Festiyiil,  by  WOkie;  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  by  Lanent; 
Marriage  It  Im  Mode,  by  Hogarth ;  Views  in  Yenioe,  by 
Canaletti;  and  Christ  heaUng  the  Sick,  by  West 

There  are  also  exquisite  landscapes  hy  daode,  Qakis- 
borough,  Wilson^  Bubens,  G.  Pooasin,  N.  Poussin,  Cuyp, 
Bothy  Dominichino,  Sir  O.  Beaumont,  and  Constable; 
and  portraits  by  Vender  Heist,  Rembrandt,  Vandvlw, 
Velasquez,  Ho^^trth,  Sir  J.  Beyaolds,  Lawrenoe,  West, 
and  Beechey. 

The  National  Gallay  is  c^en  to  the  pnblio  on  the  first 
four  days  of  each  week,  firam  ten  till  dusk.  Theotiier  two 
days  are  devoted  to  students.  A  catalogue  of  the  pietursf 
may  be  obtained  in  the  halL 

THE  SOANEAN  MUSEUM,       ' 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fleldi* 

Thb  house  of  the  late  Sut  John  Soane,  Professor  of  Aiohi. 
teeture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Museum  of  Antiqui« 
ties  which  it  contains,  books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures^ 
are  now  public  property,  in  puisuanoe  of  tbe-wiH  of  their 
late  proprietor,  who  has,  besides,  endowed  the  gift  with  the 
sum  of  30,000/.,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  main* 
tained. 

Visitors  are  admitted  by  tickets  only,  under  certain  regu- 
lations, which  are  occasionally  advertiiBed. 

The  house  was  buUt  by  the  late  proprietor  in  1702,  and 
afterwards  embdlished  by  him  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally^  accordhig  to  his  own  taste  and  fancy.  It  is  entered 
by  a  porch  of  double  ddors.  The  vestibide  and  staircase 
are  coloured  in  the  manner  <tf  an  Italian  /ioy]^,  the  former 
in  imitation  of  porphyry,  and  the  latter  fdgtaUo  mUioK 

The  parlour  is  fttted  up  as  both  library  and  eating-room. 
Here  are  some  curious  chairs,  many  architectural  drawings 
by  Sir  J<Um  Soane,  several  bronzes  and  vases,  pieees  of 
sculpture,  and  other  articles  of  viriu,  Amon^  the  pic- 
tnres  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  John  Soane,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrenoe. 

The  breaJtfoit^room  is  small,  but  elegant,  having  a  flat- 
tened dome  ceiling,  crown^  and  lighted  by  a  lanteni.  The 
side-walls  are  adorned  with  archit^stnral  drawings.  Thia 
apartm^t  has  setren  doors^  four  <tf  which  commmitoate 
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with  ttie  Miue^m^  Mid  twd  open  falto  enxM  cabbetS) 
filled  with  miriodti^ 

The  Museum  eansistA  ef  two  Motiea  or  flooiit.  The  lower 
floor  is  termed  the  Saredphag^  jRbof*)  from  its  eobtttiniii^ 
a  large  aarcophagus,  (bund  by  Bekotii  in  a  eare  at  Geur- 
nou.  on  the  Nile,  and  bought  of  him  by  Bit  John  Soa^e 
for  the  sum  of  2,000/.  The  Saniophagas  Room  is  fitted 
up  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  cemetery,  with  apeHttrea  in 
the  Walls,  containing  antique  uhi%  buata^  «aiidelabM,  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  &c. 

The  Picture  (Mbinet  is  a  hftttdeoilie  iq^iartmettt,  ^e  lower 
part  of  which  is  fbrmed  by  mahocany,  inlaid  with  eb<»iyj 
and  divided  into  compaHmenta.  Het6  are  some  pietuifea, 
models,  and  statues. 

The  next  apartm^Mit  is  the  Monk^e  Parkmry  fitted  up  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
table,  on  which  stands  a  lamp,  ready  for  nocturnal  lucu- 
loations,  and  the  efaaraoteip  of  tibo  room  is  Kiataiued  lii 
•very  detail  The  monk  oody  ia  wantfaig.  Opposite  ih4 
table  is  a  spacious  window,  riohly  paiirted  with  twenty 
snbjectB  in  chiaro  oscuro,  in  eompartmMita. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  liratNii^-HoM*,  (or  nkther  twd 
in  one)  fitted  up  with  mu^  taate,  in  a  pkifai  teiaffeetad 
style.  In  these  rooms  is  a  valuable  series  of  architoMoiml 
BiodelB  itk  oork,  one  of  Whi«h  feprOMSrta  Hae  nihia  of 
Pompeii 

Abottt  the  boosO)  in  every  oomOr  bf  the  rtiiiwiio  «Ven, 
are  niches  fbr  Btattaes,  and  other  ar^lM  of  Mtlqttity  afl4 
ifirHh  "^^^  it  is  impossible  for  UB  to  iiotlev  fal  Maik 

The  i^4/  BeeUtg  (Somemet  H««e)  ttriginatod  in  HhB 
meetii^  dmring  tiio  GonnnoAwealth)  of  somo  of  the  Uterati 
of  OxibKl)  atid  waa  incorpeiwied  hy  Oharles  II.  This 
•oeiety  pabUabea  ita  <<  TranaMliaiis*'  annually.  It  poa^ 
■asses  a  good  libnry,  imd  a  valuablo  eoUeotloii  of  matho* 
matical  initruMente^  &c. 

ThO  ^i&ifol  JtnaUuHony  Alb^AaiAOHftttoet)  was  fonttcted  M 
1799,  for  the  promotion  of  science,  at  the  suggostian  of 
Ooim*  RttHafoid.  This  toeiety  aMO  poWetties  talttable 
books  and  acientiflo  apparatus.  Le«tiir«ii  toe  doliVeMd 
here  on  seienoo  and  literatoro. 
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wm  M»Mi«b04  in  W},  under  the  pfttvon^ge  of  Qeorge 
IV.,  for  ihe  ii4vMicement  of  litefature,  lU  grau4  object* 
•re,  Ui  reward  «iid  ea^qito  Utemry  IQ^fit  by  patroo^ge  aod 
premlmBf,  to  pp»«iQta  literary  edjwfttioa,  to  ^x  tb« 
Btm^m^  M  £»f  M  M  powible,  wd  piMerve  th#  piuritv  of 
tbe  English  hyigwige,  ta  r^mhlieh  •noMnt  wedw  of  value, 
1^  to  acaiftt  in  pubiiahiog  euoh  modem  ppodiifstjoas  ^ 
thongh  #f  great  intruwic  worth,  fMre  nof;  of  »  chaEacter  to 
Attract  the  atteotMn  of  c^dmary  pubUthem. 

The  British  Institution  (Pall-mall)  waa  eat^hlnlied  in 
l^B,  for  the  annual  eKhibition  of  paintings  of  British 
»rtisti  intmided  for  sale,  and  for  permitting  the  study  of 
the  works  of  old  nmetens  l^t  to  the  institution  by  its 
geoerons  ptttrtma  It  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  by 
ti^  ehaige  of  it.  for  admission. 

The  SkH»ei^  ^£Htith  Artisfs  (Sua^lh-sfti^,  Pall-mall 
£ast)  was  pj^ed,  in  1824,  for  the  annual  ei^bition  and 
sale  of  ^e  worits  of  U¥ing  painters  and  sculptors.  Its 
jxHons  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  puiiiose.  The  exhi- 
Wkm  usually  opens  in  Spring,  for  two  or  three  months, 
Admis^on  If. ;  eatalogne  It. 

The  SoQtgiy  e/  Pa%nt$rs  in  Waler  Colours  (Pall-mall 
Bast)  was  estalMii^ed  in  1804,  its  members  and  associates 
«^y  being  permitte4  to  exhibit  their  paintings.  Admission> 
Is, ;  catalogue,  6d. 

The  Society  of  Water  Colour  Artists  (Pall-mall)  arose 
in  1833,  out  of  the  exclnsiy^iess  of  the  Pall-mall  Bast 
Society,  to  which  it  opposes  an  honourable  rivs4ry,  at  tb^ 
same  price  of  admission. 

The  Society  af  Antiquaries  (Somerset-house)  was  ori- 
ginally founded  in  ld72,  and  reWved  in  1717*  It  was 
incorporated  by  George  II.  in  17^1,  and  is  governed  by  a 
president,  fbui' vieetpreitidentSy  a  council,  and  twenty-one 
iirilows,  iHtii  members  unlmuted.  The  papers  read  at  the 
meetings  of  this  soiuety  are  {wblished  in  dieir  Archaaologia. 
In  the  library  are  many  curious  anUquea. 

The  Society  fof  the  Sneouragcment  qfArts,  Mat^aC' 
turea,  and  Commeroe  (Ad^phi),  by  giving  premiums  for 
useful  inventions,  discoveries,  &c.,  is  a  valuable  institu- 
tidn,  the  members  of  which  have  ijie  advsnl^ge  of  a  eood 
library,  a  fine  collection  of  models,  and  a  volume  of  the 
**'  Transaetioiis,'*  which  are  published  annually.  The 
meetiag  f<»  the  distribtttion  of  pri»^  ji^^i^tojla^  Tues- 
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day  In  May.    In  ibe  prmcijMl  room  is  a  eeries  <  ^ 

by  Barry,  intended  to  illustrate  the  principle  that 
attainment  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  cultivaticm  of 
the  human  faculties*  The  pictures  and  models  may  he 
seen  by  an  order  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  Zooloffieal  Society  (office  and  museum  in  Leicester- 
square)  was  estabHshed  a  few  years  since,  and  is  supported 
by  the  annual  contributions  of  its  members,  and  tiie  money 
taken  for  the  admission  of  strangers  into  its  gardens  in 
Begent*s-park.-^See  Reg€nf8*paTk, 

The  Naval  and  Militarp  Museum  and  Library  (White- 
hall-yard)  was  established  in  1833,  and  already  possesses 
a  good  collection  of  books  and  curiosities. 

The  London  InaHtuiion  (Circus,  Moorfields)  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1806.  The  objects  of  this  assoeiatioa 
(which  admits  members  on  payment  of  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion) are,  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  library,  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  and  experiments, 
and  the  mainteiumce  of  a  good  reading-room  for  periodical 
and  other  publications,  Ei^lish  and  foreign.  The  library 
is  now  very  extensive,  and  particularly  rich  in  topography. 

The  Ru8»eU  Institution  (Great  Coram-vtreet)  embraces 
the  same  objects  as  the  London,  on  a  smaller  scale.  Here 
are  an  extensive  library,  a  news-room,  and  frequent  scien- 
tific and  literary  lectures.  Subscribers  admitted  at  3L  3f  • 
per  annum. 

The  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Instituiiony  Lei- 
cester-square; the  City  of  London  Literary  Institution^ 
Aldersgate-street;  and  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution^ 
were  established  with  the  common  object  of  diffusing 
literature  and  science  amongst  profe8si(nial  and  mercantile 
young  men. 

'  The  Mechanics'*  Institute  (Southampton-buildings)  is  an 
association  of  great  efficacy  in  diffusing  knowledge  among 
mechanics  and  others  of  the  middle  class. 

The  Gresham  Lectures  are  delivered,  during  term-time, 
gratuitously,  at  the  City  of  London  School.  They  com- 
prise divinity,  law,  physic,  astronomy,  geometry,  music, 
and  rhetoric 

The  Red'CroeS'Street  Library^  founded  in  1716,  for  dis- 
senting ministers,  contains  17>000  volumes,  to  which 
access  may  be  obtained  by  the  order  of  a  trustee. 

Sion  College  (London-wall),  foun«y^  J|i J,^,,f^  the 
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advaiiime  of  tlie  X^oodcm  cleigy,  Ism  •  good  UbiMfy,  aai 
fdmshou^es  for  twenty  poor  peveons. 

The  ZArmman  Socitty  (Sobo-squase),  incofpowted  in 
1802,  have  published  deyenU  volumes  of  ^'  TnusactioBs,'^ 
the  sevenlb  costniiiuig  Aeir  neguUtioBS  and  bye-laws. 

Th«  Qe9hgiMi  JSegis^  (Soraenet^bowe),  for  iBTssti* 
gatmg  the  structure  of  the  earthy  the  piinoiples  of  miifttr 
nJogy,  ha,y  al«o  pubUsha*  ita  '^  Twnsactiona.^* 

The  J26ya/  Choffr^pkieoi  Soeietyy  loeOrporated  in  1881, 
I»ublish^s  <^  Tiansaetfons,"  miplaimBg  its  objeote,  Jia. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Soci^  (GfaftoQTStnMty  Bo^l-stica*) 
waa  aatafaluibed  for  the  inToatigatton  and  psomotion  of  the 
arta»  sou^iee,  and  Utefatwe  in  Asia.  It  haa  a  good  U« 
brary  and  museum. 

The  HwrH9ultwNdS$^ety  (Regent-at^Mt)  waa  instituted 
in  1804,  for  promoting  hortundtural  knowledge,  and  im* 
pioving  tbe  prodnstbns  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  it  haa 
a  Uwge  garden  at  Tunbam^graan. 

The  Immrparated  Lat9  Sooiety  (01ianeery*laaa)  haa  a 
good  library  and  special  professional  objects.  There  an 
even  still  some  associations  which  our  limited  space  pre- 
cludes na  Uefm  notieing. 

The  College  of  Physicians  (Pall-mall  East)  was  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Henry  Villi,  when  the  number  of 
membem  was  Jiniit^  to  thirty.  Charles  II.  ineieased  tha 
Bomber  to  fecty;  and  James  II.  extended  it  to  eighty. 

No  person  can  be  chosen  a  fellow  without  having  takes 
the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  nedidae,  at  Oxlard  es 
at  Oamlnrid^e;  ner  ean  any  one  be  admitted  a  liaantiata 
without  studying  two  years  at  an  E^olish  nrnvenrity,  or 
obtaining  a  ^^pi^MO*  ^"^  Edinburgh,  (Sasgow,  or  DuUin. 
and  sutmiitting  to  an  examination  as  to  hia  psofensienal 
knowledge  heiata  the  censocs  of  the  aoHege. 

Tba  #»Uege  was  fotoMriy  loeated  in  Warwiokrlan^  i^ 
tbo  eity,  but  was  lunored,  in  1823,  to  the  present  edifice, 
wbii^  wm  erected  from  dengns  by  Sir  R.  Smivke.  The 
apairtments  are  adorned  with  busts  and  peatnuts  eC  eaai^ 
nent  mecUcal  men. 

The  Moyal  College  pf  Surgeons  (Lineohi's-inn-Adds)  waa 
in^^opporated  in  1800)  being  then  first  aepamted  fimm  the 
Barb«ff  SorgfiOBs.  Their  hail  ia  a  i^aeions  and  handsoaaa 
building,  rabuiit  ia  1887.  flore  is  a  &ie  musenm,  among 
the  treasures  of  v\iAA  ia  tfaa  aatenslva  eeieotion  of  tl^ 
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celebrated  John  Hunter;  E&r  Jos.  Bcmks,  Sir  W.  Blizard, 
and  Sir  E.  Home,  have  also  contributed  largely  to  this 
museum,  which  may  be  viewed  on'  certain  days  of  the 
week,  by  application  to  the  curators. 

The  Apomeoarie$*  Company  (JKackfriars)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  I6I79  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicine,  and  the 
licensing  of  apothecaries. 

The  MedUal  Society  (Bolt-court,  JBleet-street)  was 
formed  in  1779*  I>r.  Le^ttoom  was  one  of  its  first  members, 
and  presented  to  the  institution  the  present  house.  This 
society  has  a  good  medical  library. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (Lincdn*s-iBtt- 
fields)  is  a  similar  assodatiem,  having  an  extensive  library 
on  surgery  as  well  as  medicine. 

The  Veterinofy  CoUege  was  instituted  with  the  object 
of  fanning  a  school  of  veterinary  sdenoe,  in  whioh  the 
anatomioid  structure  of  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds,  the  dis- 
eases to.  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper 
to  be  applied,  may  be  regidariy  studied.  The  college  is  at 
Camden  Town. 

XT.  Theatres,  Concerts,  Exhibitiqns,  Ac- 

THEATRES. 
Vrury  hane  Theatre  has  its  front  in  Brydges-street.  It 
was  built  in  1811,  on  the  site  of  a  former  theatre,  whi^ 
was  burnt  down  in  1809,  but  the  interior  was  entirely 
remodelled  in  1822,  and  has  since  been,  at  various  times, 
renovated.  The  exterior  has  but  little  ornament,  but  the 
interior  is  remarkaUy  eiegaat  and  weU-conlaived.  This 
house  is  capable  of  cantaimng  upwards  of  3,000  persons. 
The  performances  for  the  season,  usually  commence  in 
September,  and  terminate  in  July.  Doofs  open  at  hatf- 
past  six,  and  performances  commence  at  seven  o'clock. 

CJovent  Garden  Theatre  is  in  Bow-street,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1809,  the  former  edifice  having  beenbumt  down  in  1808. 
The  ansMteotnre  of  this  theatre  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  Drury-lane ;  it  is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Smirke.  The  expense  was  160,000/. 
The  interior  of  ^  theatre  is  both  elegant  and  eonveinent, 
tmt  is  oontinnally  receiving  some  fresh  alteration  or  im*- 
provement.  The  season  for  performing,  and  the  h<mrs  of 
opening,  are  the  same  here  aa  at  Prury*.iane. 
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The  Q^een*$  ThetUrt^  or  ItaUan  Opera^kmuey  is  in  the 
Haymarket  ;>  it  was  burnt  down  on  the  IJth  June,  1789, 
and  on  ^e  3rd  April,  1790,  the  first  stone  of  tiie  present 
stmctiire  was  laid,  by  the  liarl  of  Buckinghamshire.  The 
architect  was  M.  NoYosi^ski.  The  exterior  of  this  build- 
ing is  gloomy  and  inelegant,  notwithstanding  alterations 
made  in  1820  by  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Q.  Bepton.  The 
colonnade  on  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  4he  emble* 
nitttie  figures,  in  bas-relief,  by  Mr.  Bubb,  must,  howerer, 
be  admitted  to  be  most  essential  improvements.  The 
interior,  which  has  been  but  tittle  altered  since  its  original 
eonstmction,  is  exteusiTe  and  magnificent^  The  sti^  is 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  eighty  wide.  The  pit  will  hold  800 
persons ;  the  boxes,  ^0 ;  the  gallery,  800.  The  boxes 
are,  all  of  them,  either  private  jHroperty,  or  let  fbr  the 
season  to  fashionable  families.  They  will  each  hold  six 
persons,  and  are  furnished  with  chairs,  and  inclosed  by 
curtains. 

This  theatre  is  devoted  exdumvely  to  nninc,  chiefly  of 
the  Italian  school,  and  dancing,  chiefly  French ;  both  in 
the  first  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  only,  from  about  February  tiU 
the  end  of  August ;  the  performances  commence  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  Haymarkgt  Theatre  was  first  built  in  1720,  by  a 
speculating  mechanic,  named  Potter,  with  the  view  of 
letting  it  to  foreign  pUyers  and  singers.  A  new  theatre 
was  afterwards  raised  on  the  same  site,  by  the  celebrated 
Foote,  which  was  opened  in  1707.  It  was  taken  down  in 
1820,  and  the  present  edifice  erected  in  its  stead,  fsom 
designs  by  Mr.  Nash ;  it  was  first  opened  on  the  4th 
July,  1821.  In  the  front  is  a  portico,  supported  by  six 
cohimnSb 

The  English  Opera  Houee^  now  in  Exeter-Street,  Strand, 
was  formeriy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  itself.  The 
first  theatre,  which  occupied  the  Strand  site^  and  was  called 
the  Lyceum,  was  opened  in  1807,  but  did  not  receive  the 
patronage  to  which  so  lauda]>le  an  attempt  was  entitled ; 
&e  plan  was^  therefore,  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  in<< 
dude  other  performances  besides  operas.  In  1808,  the 
Lycemn  was  let  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  Drtiry-lane  Ccmi- 
pany,  durins  the  r^uilding  of  their  theatre ;  in  1815,  it 
was  taken  Sown,  and  a  new  one  bnUt^  from  dedgns  by 
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Mr.  Beiife1«)Ft  ihli  mu  opened  m  1616,  snil  cl#s^y»d  by 
fire  in  Harcb,  1830.  After  consideiabla  d^Uy  bmre  ih# 
site  could  be  fixed  on,  tbe  ere<!tioa  of  tbe  piwraot  tbefttre 
•ommeiieal,  bui  it  vm  not  OBtil  1634,  that  it  wnQ  o»^ed, 

Tbe  i^firrtfy  ThiMir§  is  at  tbe  estremo  e«d  of  muBkn 
frienkread.  It  vm  firet  bnilt  in  1776«  for  burleitas  and 
boreemanebips  and  tben  called  tbe  Royal  Oircue.  In 
1606,  it  was  bnrat  down,  but  was  Boon  r^utlt.  It  wae 
rented,  a  Ibw  yeaw  nnee,  by  Mr.  EUieton,  vbo  set  tbe 
example  "faeie  of  perfbrmaneee  for  the  minor  theatree  difv 
lering  but  little  f vom  those  of  the  major. 

Tbe  VUforia  Theaire  was  built  in  1816,  and  then  called 
the  Eeyal  Cobuif  .  Itissituateattbeendof  0ieWaterloo<tf 
bridge-road,  and  is  i^  spacioua  edifice  of  but  little  external 
elegance,  ^ouffb  exceedingly  weU  arranged  within.  The 
pcribrmanccs  here  lescmble  ^mmc  of  tbe  Surrey. 

MikpU  Amphi(hemirs  is  en  the  Surrey  side  of  West-* 
minster-brid^,  and  has  long  been  famed  for  the  exbibi* 
tion  of  q>ec&dcs  and  equestrian  faats.  This  is  decidedlv 
the  most  fiusbionable  of  tbe  minor  theatres  on  tbe  south 
^ide  of  &e  Thames,  reoeiying  asteadier  share  of  the  publio 
patrenage  than  any  e^er  diamatie  ectabbsbmeat  in  Lon>> 
don,  maintaining  its  priees,  and  being  generally  fuU^  II 
is  open  from  Easter  Monday  till  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  AMpM  Themtfe  is  in  the  Strand,  and  ecigfauited  in 
the  fset  that  Mr.  Scott,  an  oilman  on  the  spot,  bsd  piirmt^ 
theatricals  at  tbe  back  of  Ins  residence,  which  becaime  so 
attmetiTe,  that  be  was  induced  to  build  this  theatre.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public,  under  licence  from  the  Lord 
ehamberiain,  for  buriettas,  ballets,  and  p^ntomimas,  and 
has  ever  liace  reeeived  considerable  patronaoe. 

Tl)e  JSa.  J^mt's  Thtatve  (Kingrstreet,  St.  James's* 
square)  was  erected  in  1836,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Beazley, 

The  Ofympio  Tbeatrs  is  in  Kewcastlo  staeet,  in  the 
Strand,  sad  is  a  very  neat  little  house,  reaidetBtA  ef  late 
3»a«s  peculiaily  attiaotive  b^  the  fuanagement  ef  Madame 

The  ^iiMn*r  f%^r0  is  fai  Tottenham^street,  Tettesq 
ham-court«oad,  and  was  formeri^y  called  the  fUgeney^  and 
the  ToU^ikham^ir§€i  Theairs. 

•  AHi^^r  H'UZfUatthetc^eftheSt.  John*«tKei4read, 
near  ti^KewEivw  Head,  Isliurten;  andwalMg<i^- 
brated  Ug  its  cumbI  of  water  flew<ii§  undst  Ae  lAa^e, 
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which  eii*hled  theproprietors  to  exhibit  naTal  pageants  on 
''  real  water. "  This  attraction  is  now  but  seldom  resorted 
to,  melo-dxanias,  burlettas,  and  pantomimes  being  the 
fayourite  performances*  This  theatre  opens  on  &ster 
Monday,  and  continues  so  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

The  other  theatres  in  London  are  comparatively  iusig* 
nificanL 

Independent  oi  the  music  at  the  theatres,  there  are 
numerous  etmcerts  in  London,  some  given  by  subscription 
at  tayenis  and  pu1:^c  rooms,  and  others  which  take  place 
periodically,  in  buildings  which  ajre  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  such  entertainments.  The  principal  established 
concerts  are  those  of  AnctetU  Mv4ic  and  the  PhiPutrmonie ; 
but  many  others  are  given  in  London,  during  the  fashion* 
able  season  of  the  year,  at  Willises  Rooms,  St.  Jame*^  the 
Hanover  Square  Boomsy  the  Freemaiont^  Tavern,  the 
Crown  aind  Aw^wr,  and  the  London  and  City  tf  London 
Taverns.  There  are  also  several  minor,  but  meritorious 
associations^  for  the  cultivation  of  musical  science,  such  as 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society ,  which  meets  at  Exeter  Hall : 
the  Cedlian  Society,  at  Albion  Hall,  Moorfields,  &c. ;  and 
to  this  catalogue  must  be  added  the  Oratorios,  which  take 
place  annual^  at  the  piinc^tal  theatres  during  I^ent,  the 
splendid  musie  at  some  of  the  Catholic  chapels  on  Easter 
Sunday  and  other  festival  days,  and  the  musical  enter- 
tainments provided  at  the  tea-^^urdens  romnd  London,  as 
White  Conduit  House,  Islington,  and  the  Grecian  Saloon, 
City-road. 

The  Apollonicon,  St.  Martin's-lane,  is  a  grand  musical 
.  instrument,  exhibited  daily,  and  on  Saturdays  durinz  the 
season,  which  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  an  emment 
professor  is  engaged  to  play.     Admisnion,  Is. 

Several  of  the  institutions  which  we  have  enumerated 
supply  part  of  the  permanent  ^^ siglUs  of  London;"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Colosseum,  Regent's-park,  exhi- 
biting an  unrivalled  panorama  of  London,  for  \s,,  with 
curiosities  and  choice  plants,  and  other  attractions ;  the 
Diorama  (Regent's-park),  boxes,  3*. ;  pit,  2s. ;  supplymg 
views  exquisitely  varying  in  light  and  shade;  the  CoS' 
moramd.  Regent-street,  a  mmilar  exliibition,  with  views  of 
both  modem  subjects  and  antiquities,  seen  through  magni- 
fying   glasses;    Burford's   Panorama,    Leicester-square 
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(!«.),  exliibittng  views  of  cities,  or  battles,  dl£RMP«nt  every 
year,  and  always  well  executed.  Misa  Linwo6d*a  Gailery, 
Leicester-square  (adnussioii  Is,)  oonsistiiig  of  eopies  in 
needlework  Of  some  of  the  finest  pictures,  and  some  inte- 
resting scenic  delusions.  Mad,  TussawPs  Wtut^work  (ad- 
mission to  the  whole,  1«.  M,\  King-street,  Portman* 
square,  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  in 
London;  consisting  of  full-length  figures  of  illustrious 
characters,  dressed  aa  in  life,  and  being  excellent  like- 
nesses. The  best  time  for  vi^ting  this  exhibition  is  of  an 
evening,  when  the  rooms  are  lighted  up  si}  as  to  give  the 
best  efibct  to  the  wax-work,  and  the  company  enlivened 
by  music  and  singing. 

The  Surrey  ZoologietU  Gardeniy  at  Walworth,  were  esta- 
blished in  1832,  by  a  society  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cross,  who  removed  to  them  the  collection  of  animals 
formerly  kept  at  Bxeter  'Change.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  the  animals  are  exhibited  in  a  conser- 
vatory, dOO  feet  in  ciroumfsrence.  Fancy  fairs,  ascents 
in  balloons,  displays  of  firewwks,  Ace.,  occasionally  take 
place  here,  notiee  of  which  is  advertised  in  the  news- 
pap^.     Admission,  1«. 

The  GalUry  9f  Fraetieai  Seienesy  Lowther  Arcade,  is 
an  exhibition  of  models,  and  designs  of  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  various  bradehes  of  sdenoe;  Lectures 
are  also  delivered  histe.    Admission,  \$, 

The  Poiyietihnio  /fM#l#u^o»,  Regent- stoeet,  fs  similar  in 
its  objects  to  the  preceding. 
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A 

NEW  POCKET  GUIDE 

TO- 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON, 

WITHIN  TH» 

dRCUIT  OF  TWBNTY*FIVE  MILES. 


As  the  recent  conttnictioii  ef  lUihrayB  efibrdt  Ikeiltliet, 
lutherte  uskBowti,  for  Tnitiiiff  tone  ef  the  chief  ob|ects  ef 
interest  near  Londbn,  we  shiJil  commence  bur  description  of 
the  Enviromlk  with  a  short  notice  of  such  portions  of  them  ai 
are  inehided  within  the  limits  of  our  worit.  The  homrs  at 
which  the  various  trains  leafe  the  stations  are  constanyf 
advertised  in  the  newspapers* 

The  Birmingham  Railway  was  first  opened  in  July,  1697, 
as  fat  as  Bokmoor,  abovi  twenty-fbnr  milto  from  London. 
Jt  commences  at  Enston^^n^ve,  Eustoft-s^aare,  where  there  is 
a  very  noble  entrance»  compfisini  warehoeses,  oftces^  &e. ; 
and  then  passes  by  Priraroee^hill,  Kilbnrn,  and  Twy(brd»  to 
the  first  station  at  Harrow .  Thence  it  pfooeedi  by  Stanmore 
to  Watford,  from  which  there  are  coaches  to  St.  Alban's. 
Beyond  Watford  it  passes  nearly  parallel  with  the  Orltnd 
Jenction  Canal  to  Boimoer. 

The  Stuthalhpion  Ruilwaif  waa  Opened  as  fhr  hs  Wokiiii^ 
common,  near  Guildford,  in  May,  1836^  It  comisenceb  at 
Nine  £lms»  near  yanzhall«>bndge>  and  pamea  by  Waiid»- 
worth>  Merton,  Wimbledon,  Kingstoa,  Waltoli,  aad  Byfleet» 
to  Woking,  thus  affording  access  to  some  of  the  most  beaetiAil 
scoiery  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  metropolii ;  as  mlA  as 
an  easy  mode  of  tinting  the  palace  of  Hampton  Coert. '  The 
station  at  Dittim,  where  passengers  may  be  put  down^is  abetat 
two  miles  from  the  palace. 

The  Grsat  Wetitm  lUiheay  was  ot>fned  as  for  »  Maiden- 
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head,  June  4, 1838.  It  commences  at  Westboume-green, 
near  Paddington,  where  there  are  spacious  warehouses  for 
receiving  goods,  and  offices  for  booking  passengers  to  the 
various  places  on  the  line.  This  railway,  after  crossing  the 
Hobbaynes  and  Wharncliffe  canals  by  two  viaducts  each 
of  eight  arches,  proceeds  nearly  due  west,  leaving  Kenaallo 
green  and  Wormwood-scrubs  on  the  right,  and  the  village  of 
Acton  on  the  left,  to  Ealing.  It  then  passes  by  Hanwell, 
Southall  and  Drayton,  through  a  beautifully  wooded  district, 
to  Langley,  whence  the  lofty  towers  of  Windsor  become 
visible.  Thence  it  proceeds  by  Slough  and  Salt-hill  to 
Maidenhead,  where  it  crosses  the  Thames.  The  terminus  of 
this  railway  is  at  Bristol.  Passengers  can  be  put  down  at 
Drayton  and  at  Slough,  so  that  this  railway  affords  great 
facilities  to  persons  going  to  Uzbridge  or  Windsor,  the 
former  being  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Drayton,  and 
the  latter  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Slough. 

The  Oreenwich  Railway  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Greenwich. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  b  the  Croydon  Railway, 
which  branches  off  from  the  Greenwich  Railway  at  Deptford, 
and  is  partly  carried  along  the  bed  of  the  old  Croydon  canal, 
and  the  Eattem  Counties  Railway,  commencing  in  Globe* 
fields,  Bilile-end-road,  and  intended  to  extend  to  Harwich. 

ABBOTS'  LANGLEY,  in  Herts,  five  miles  from  St. 
Alban's,  and  twenty  from  London,  is  situate  on  a  hill,  on 
the  River  Bulboume.  The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  whence  the  prefix  of  Abbott.  Near 
theviUage,  on  an  eminence,  stands  Langley  JSury,  a  mansion 
built  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond.  Langley  Hovm  m 
the  seat  of  General  Dyee.    See  Cecil  Lodge, 

ABRIDGE,  is  a  handsome  village  in  Essex,  near  Ongar, 
forming  a  continuation  of  Lamboume,  and  being  the  most 
pleasant  and  populous  part  of  that  parish.  Here  is  a  chapel 
of  ease  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house. 

ACTON,  East  ai^d  West,  Middlesex,  the  latter  a  village. 
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%iid  tht9  former  a  hamlet  thei^to,  both  fire  miles  west  from 
London,  on  the  road  to  Uzbridge;  The  parish  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  qnantitj  of  oak-timber  it  pro- 
duced ;  ac,  in  the  Saxon  language,  sig^jing  an  oak ; 
and  the  hedge-rows  still  abound  with  that  tree.  Half  a 
mile  from  East  Acton  are  three  wells  of  mineral  water, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceutuiy,  were  in  repute 
for  their  medicinal  ▼irtaes;.and'the  assemblj-room  was 
then  a  place  of  great  fashionable  resort  The  site  of  the 
wells  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire;  the 
assemblj-room  has  beeti  converted  into  tenements.  At 
Acton,  resided  Francis,  Lord  Rous,  one  of  Cromwell's 
peers ;  and  on  the  site  of  this  house,  now  stands  a  modern 
mansion^  called  the  'Bavin,  Houu,  lately  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Pajne.  Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  non-conformist  di- 
vine, resided  also  many  years  in  a  house,  which  was  pulled 
down  some  years  ago,  near  the  church,  where  he  constantly 
attended  divine  service,  and-sometimes  preached,  having  a 
license  for  so  doing,  provided  he  uttered  nothing  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  great  and 
good  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was  his  contemporary  at  Acton^ 
and  intimate  with  him.  The  celebrated  parliamentary 
general,  Skippon,  resided  also  in  a  house  near  the  church, 
now  pulled  down,  and  a  new  mansion  erected  on  its 
site.  On  the  left-haiH  of  the  entrance  of  the  vilhige,  from 
London',  is  Berry-mead  Lodge,  with  extensive  grounds. 
This  house,  which  some  years  ago  was  altered  into  the 
mpdem  Gothic  style,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  William 
Saville,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  who  died  here  in  1700. 
Among  several  monuments  in  the  church,  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Anne,  Lady  Southall,  who  died  in  1656.  On 
each  side  of  the  monument,  hangs  a  wooden  tablet,  in- 
scribed with  panegyrical  verses.  At  the  entrance  of  Acton, 
on  .the  London  side,  is  a  Conduit,  made  for  the  benefit 
of ^ the  public,  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Thomey,  in  1612. 
A  public  school  for  the  orphan  sons  of  the  clergy,  has, 
within  these  few  years,  been  transferred  from  Yorkshire  to 
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this  place.  The  Uxbridge  Canal  passes  Cast  Actoiii  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  Well-boose  is  the  Mitre,  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  l^  the  Paddington  passage- 
boats. 

ADDINGTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  three  miles 
east  from  Crojdon,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  of  nearly 
500  acres,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  There  wereanoiently 
two  manors  in  this  parish,  one  of  which  was,,  and  still  is, 
hdden  by  the  singular  tenure  of  presenting  a:€ertain  dish 
to  the  king  at  his  coronation.  Mr,  Lysons  accounts  for 
this  custom,  by  supposing  that  the  manor  was  anciently  an 
appendage  to  the  office  of  the  king's,  cook,  as  Shene 
(Richmond)  anciently  was  to  the  office  of  bake^..  Tzelin, 
the  cooky  held  it  of  the  Cohquwor  ;  in  th^  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  it  was  holden  by  one.  Cheney,  by  the  service  of 
**  finding  a  pook  to  dress  such  victuals  in  the  king^s  kitchen 
as  the  Seneschal  shall  order.'*  His  successor  held  by  the 
service  of  **  making  hastiaa  m  the  king's  kitchen  on  the 
day  of  coronation,  or  of  finding  a  person  who  should  make 
for  him  a  certain  pottage  called  the  mess  of  Qyro^,  or  if 
seym  (fat)  be  added  to  it,  called  maupygemon."  Sir 
ilobert  Aguillon  held  it  by  precisely  Ihe  same  serviqe,  and 
the  dish  is  mentioned  by  the  same  name  (viz.  le  mess  de 
Gyron)  in  die  pleas  of  the  crown ;  though  Blount  has 
quoted  it  by  the  name  of  dilligra&i;  and  Aubrey  has 
copied  his  mistake,  Thomas  Bardolf,  who  died  seised  of 
Addington,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  held  it  by  the 
service  of  making  three  messes  of  maupygemon  at  the 
coronation,  one  of  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  king, 
another  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  third  to 
whomsoever  the  king  would.  The  service  is  still  kept  up, 
and  a  dish  of  dilligrout  was  presented  to  the  late  king 
(George  the  Fourth)  at  his  coronation,  by  the  depu^  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  tiie  manor.  The  dish  was  prepared 
by  the  king's  master-cook.  "   . 

A  plot  of  ground  near  the  church,  still  called  the  Castle- 
^  hill,  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the  forU^d  j^^^mbattled 


InttBionJioiifle  attached  t6  this  Manor.  It  was  poUad 
down  about  iift7  years  ago.  On  the  biow  oC  tiie  hiU, 
towards  the  yillage,  is  a  duster  of  small  ttmmH,  ftom  which 
pieces  of  Roman  urns  and  other  rtmains  hare  been  taken } 
and;  indeed,  this  phK;e  appears  to  have  been  foRnerly  nmoh 
more  oonmderable  than  at  present,  as  mins  hare  ofiten 
beeA  diaoovered  in  ploc^faing.  The  cfanreh  of  Adding;toa 
is  a  smaH  ancient  stmetore,  rebuilt  apparently  about  the 
rei$^  of  Edward  III.  The  jnasBi?e  ancient  pillars  which 
separate  the  nave,  &c.,  from  tiie  body,  are  of  rude  woik- 
manship  Mid  curious,  and  the  windows  in  the  marik  wall 
are  remarkable.  There  are  some  monoments  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  About  half  a  mile  firom  the  church,  is 
Addington-pkteef  the  sommer  remdence  of  the  Anehbisfaopa 
ei  Canterbury,  bought  by  goremment  in  1807,  for  tiiat 
puipose,  instead  of  buildmgj^new  priace  at  Cro^on.  It 
is^a  handsome  modem  bniluag,  in  the  eentite  of  a  paik» 
with  a  private  chapel  atta^ed  to  the  manaioD,  and  agree- 
able pleasure-grounds. 

^  ADDISCOMBE  PLACE,  {now  CoLiao*,)  Surrey,  waa 
purchased  in  1809,  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  by  the  Hon* 
•East-India  Company ,  many  buildings  added,  and  the  whole 
inverted  into  a  seminaiy  for  the  edtnwtiott  of  cadets  for 
4he  military  aervice  of  India.  '  The  number  of  students 
here,  is  usually  about  100 ;  they  are  instructed  in  drawings 
mathematics,  fortification,  artillery,  and  military  tactics, 
the  oriental  language,  French,  and  the  classics.  €ai(di- 
dates  for  admission  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  ahd  not 
ekceeding  eighteen;  and  must  previously  be  acquainted 
with  English  grammar  and  arithmetio,  and  be  able  to  write. 
The  expense  for  the  first  year  is  about  50/.;  af%erwaxds» 
30/.  per  annum. 

■  ALBAN'S,  ST.,  an  ancient  borough  and  market-town  in 

Herts,  twenty -one  mUes  north  from  London,  seated  on  the 

River  Ver.    This  was  a  chief  city  of  Britain,  and  the  reti- 

<  dence  of  British  princes  before  the  invasion  of  Juliua 

Caesar;   after  which,  it  was  calle<|  VcpU^^        The 
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Romans  added  walls  to  the  British  defence  of  earthen 
ramparts  and  ditches,  and  erected  Venilam  into  a  munici- 
pium,  or  city  enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the  Roman 
capital;  which  so  attached  the  British  citizens  to  the 
Roman  goyemment,  that  this  place  consequentlj  felt  the 
vengeance  of  Qaeen  Boadicea,  who  here,  and  at  London, 
destroyed  70,000  persons  in  the  most  cruel  manner !  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  the  Roman  goyemor,  in  return  for  her 
harharity,  attacked  her  forces,  and  put  80,000  to  the  sword. 
Verulam  was  then  rebuilt,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  their 
privileges  till  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  A.D.  304; 
when  the  city  was  again  rendered-  famous  by  the  mart3rr- 
dom  of  its  citizen,  St.  Alban.  When  the  Saxons  gained 
footing  in  Britain,  Verulam  was  among  their  first  con- 
quests,  being  by  them  denominated  Werlamcester,  or  Wat- 
lingceaster.  Many  vast  framnents  of  the  Roman  masonry 
remain  in  the  walls  of  the  'ancient  station,  the  area  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley's  measurement,  is  5,200 
feet  in  length,  and  3,000  in  breadth.  At  present,  it  is 
divided  into  several  fields ;  but  vestiges  of  the  buildings 
are  still  to  be  traced,  by  the  thinness  of  the  turf  over  those 
parts  where  the  streets  ran :  near  the  high  road  is  an  im- 
mense fragment  of  the  wall,  now  called  Gorhambury  Block. 
After  various  revolutions,  this  vast  city  fell  to  decay ;  and 
from  its  ruins,  rose  the  present  St.  Alban's. 

This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  more  elevated  spot  of 
ground  than  the  old  city,  was  formerly  a  wood,  named 
Holmhurst.  It  obtained  its  greatest  prosperity  from  the 
stately  abbey,  in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  whose  relics  were 
miraculously  discovered  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  after  his 
unprovoked  murder  of  St.  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  court  to  be  his  son-in- 
law.  From  Offa*s  subsequent  compunction  arose  this  mag- 
nificent abbey  and  monastery,  for  Benedictine  or  black 
monks :  and,  after  his  time,  it  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
successive  ages.  Its  abbots  were  dignified  with  a  mitre, 
and  had  precedency  of  all  others  in  England  :  they  were 
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mbject  to  none.  Not  a  reatigej  however,  of  this  fplmidid 
foundation  is  now  left,  ezcq^§^  the  abbeytohnroby  and  a 
large  square  gatewi^,  opening  with  a  spacious  low-pointed 
arch.  An  the  monastic  buildings  were  pulled  down  in  dia 
reigns  of  Henxy  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ;  but  the  churchy 
to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  corporation  and  inhabitants, 
was  rescued  from  impending  destruction,  and  purchased 
by  them  of  the  latter  soyereig^  .for  400/.  This  renerable 
fabric  was  then  made  parochial.  It  has  latdj  been  again 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  renorated 
with  great  success,  by  the  yoluntaiy  subscriptions  of  the 
nobility-  and  gentry  of  England.  On  approaching  the 
town,  either  from  London,  Dunstable,  or  Watford,  it  still 
arrests  the  traveller's  attention,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in 
every  prospect. 

This  stnicture  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  its  entire 
length,  including  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  west  porch, 
is  539  feet ;  that  of  the  transept  174  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
tower  144  feet,  of  the  body  six^-five,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  seventy-four  feet  six  inches.  The  tower  and 
central  parts  are  in  the  Norman  style,  the  wh<de  fobric 
having  been  rebuilt  soon  afWr  the  Conquest,  chiefly  with 
materials  collected  from  ancient  Verulam.  The  objects 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  in  and  about  this  place  are 
many  and  various;  and  had  it  not  been  for  numerous 
devastations,  the  monuments  and  brasses  wOuld  have  been 
a  fistd  of  amusement  for  the  antiquary ;  but,  alas!  only 
one  of  the  brass  monuments,,  of  particular  value,  has 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  This  is  a  handsome  plate, 
twelve  feet  by  four,  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  This  abbot,  in  his  robes,  curiously 
engraven,  with  appropriate  ornaments,  affords  a  capital 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  that  reign. 

Facing  the  entrance  of  the  south  door  is  the  elegant 

monument  of  Humphrey,  (Duke  of  Gloucester)  brdther  to 

King  Henry  V.    It  is  adOTued  with  a  ducal  coronet,  and 

the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered.    In  nichds  on 
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oike  side  are  seventeen  kings ;  but  in  the  niches  on  the 
other  side  there  are  no  statues  remaining.  Before  this 
monument  is  a  strong  iron  grating,  to  prevent  the  sculp- 
ture with  which  it  is  adorned  from  being  defaced.  The 
inscription,  in  Latin,  alludes  to  the  pretended  miraculous 
f  ure  of  a  blind  man  detected  by  the  duke,  and  also  to  the 
fonndation,  by  the  duke,  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  vault,  discovered  in  1703,  in  which 
the  duke  was  buried,  having  been  preserved  in  a  strong 
saline  fluid. 

Immediately  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  raised  stone,  covered 
with  black  marble :  by  the  five  crosses  on  the  top,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  altar-stones,  with 
which  the  church  formerly  abounded.  In  the  floor,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  vestry-room  door,  are  deposited  :the  re- 
mains of  several  of  the  Maynard  family,  some  of  whom 
were  titled  Barons  Uston.  On  a  board,  against  the  wall, 
is  some  curious  poetry  to  their  memory. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Alban  stood  in  the  east  part  of  the 
church,  now  the  presbytery  :  in  the  pavement  are  six 
holes,  wherein  the  supporters  of  it  were  fixed  :  the  follow- 
ing inscription  is  also  to  be  seen  : — 

St.  Albanus  Verolamensis,  Anglorum  Protomartjrr, 
17  Junii,  297. 

Near  this  place,  between  two  pillars,  is  a  recess^  built  of 
wood,  called  "  The  watch-room,"  in  which  the  monks 
attended  to  receive  the  donations  of  numerous  devotees,  as 
well  as  to  guard  the  riches  of  the  shrine.  Beneath  this 
building,  are  deposited  some  antiquities,  and  two  stone 
coffins,  with  their  lids,  one  of  which  was  found  near  the 
pillar,  in  the  nave,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  account  of  Six 
John  Mandeville,  the  greatest  traveller  of  his  time. 

Here  the  archdeacon  holds  his  court,  it  being  separated 
from  the  part  appropriated  for  public  worship  by  a  beautiful 
stone  screen,  richly  sculptured  :  on  the  north  of  this  screen 
is  the  stately  monument  of  Abbot  Kamryge,  who  was 
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elected  in  1499.  The  fronts  are  of  most  delicate  open 
arched  work,  with  niches  abore  for  statues ;  and  in  many 
parts  are  canred  two  rams,  with  the  word  ryge  on  tbei^ 
collars,  in  allusion  to  the  abbot's  name.  This  magnificent 
piece  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  screen  of  the  high  altar, 
is  much  admired.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  liberal 
Whethamstead,  who  was  twice  abbot,  and  died  in  1460. 
On  the  opposite  side,  just  before  the  door,  are  the  remains 
of  a  brass  plate  on  a  stone,  in  the  floor,  of  the  valiant 
Abbot  Frederic,  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Canute,  who 
made  a  bold  stand  against  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Close 
bj  the  last>mentioned  monument  is  a  brass  plate  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Grey^^  of  Groby,  knighted  by 
Henry  VI.,  at  Colney ;  but  slain  next  day,  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  February  the  17th,  1461.  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Screen  is  still  standing,  and  is  finely  sculptured* 

Near  the  west  door,  on  the  wall,  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth,  that,  during  the  pestilence  in  London,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  this  abbey.  In  this  edifice  was  an  ancient 
painting  of  King  X)fifa,  who  was  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  thus  translated : — 

The  founder  of  the  Church,  about  the  year  793, 
Whom  you  behold  ill  painted  on  his  throne 
Sublime,  was  once  for  Mxrcian  Offa  known ! 

Not  the  least  vestige  remains  of  the  abbey  built  by 
Ofia,  of  whose  munificence,  a  murder  was  the  true  source : 
he  invited  Ethelbert,  Prince  of  the  East-Angles,  to  his 
court,  on  pretence  of  marrying  him  to  his  daughter,  be- 
headed him,  and  seized  his  dominions.  The  jtiow  Offa 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  expiation  of  murder  in  those 
melancholy  ages,  the  founding  of  a  monastery. 

To  the  south  of  St.  Stephen's  church  are  the  remains  of 
the  church  and  house  of  St.  Julian,  founded  for  lazaars  by 
Gaufridus,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 

There  are  two  other  churches  at  St.  Alban's,  besides  that 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  viz.  St.  Peter's  and  §t.  J^i<5hi^(^|>^,^ 
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St.  Peter's  Church,  which  stands  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  town,  has  been  snbstantiaily  repaired  since  the  jeut 
1803.  Among  the  m^norials  in  the  nave  are  some  Unes, 
(written  bj  Dr.  N.  Cotton,  the  ingenious  author  of 
"  Visions,  in  verse/'  wlio  was  himself  buried  in  the  church^ 
jard,)  in  commemoration  of  Hobert  Clayering,  M.B.  of 
Christ  Churchy  Ozon,  who  died,  aged  S9,  in  1747. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  (which  stands  widiin  the 
walls  of  ancient  Verulam)  is  the  monument  of  the  illus- 
trious Viscount  St.  Alban,  ^more  c61nmonly,  but  erro- 
neouslj,  styled  Lord  Bacon,)  whose  effigy  is  in  alabaster, 
sitting  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  within  a  niche.  There 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  by  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

"  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam^  Viscount  St.  Alban's, 
or,  by  more  conspicuous  titles,  of  Science  the  Light,  of 
Eloquence  the  Law,  sat  thus:  who,  after  all  natural 
wisdom  and  secrets  of  civil  life  he  had  unfolded,  nature** 
law  fulfilled,  '  Let  compounds  be  dissolved !'  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1626,  of  his  age  €6.  Of  such  a  man,  that  the 
memory  might  remain,  Thomas  Meautys,  Living,  his  At- 
tendant ;  Dead,  his  Admirer ;  placed  this  monument." 

In  the  pentre  of  St«  Albania  stood  090  of  the  magnificent 
crosses,  erected  by  Edward  I.,  in  honour  of  his  queen, 
Eleanor.  An  open  octagonal  building  was  erected  in  its 
stead,  in  1703,  which  retains  the  name  of  "  The  Cross," 
though  now  used  as  a  butter  and  poultry  market. 

On  the  Ver  River  is  a  curious  mill,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  polishing  diamonds,  but  now  employed  in  the  cot<- 
ton  manufactory.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced here  about  seventeen  years  ago.  On  its  banks,  also, 
is  Holywell  House,  a  seat  of  the  Spencer  family,  and  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  late  Cduntess  Dowager  Spencer, 
built  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Mariborough,  whohere  founded 
nine  alms-houses  for  thirty-six  persons.  In  Holjrwell 
House  is  preserved  the  portrait  of  the  duchess,  in  white, 
together  with  other  good  pictures.  p,|J^^|4t^^^^,.tpwn  am 
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traces  of  a  Roman  fortificatioD,  supposed  to  hare  been 
t&e  camp  of  Ostorius,  the  propnetor  :  the  common  people 
caU  it  "  The  Oyster  Hills  ;*'  but  Mr.  Pennant,  who  calls 
this  bury,  or  mount,  OsterfaiU,  conjectures  it  to  hare 
been  the  site  of  the  Saxon  Palace  named  Kingsbnrj. 
St.  Alban*s  is  famous  for  the  yictoiy  obtained  in  1455, 
over  Henrj  VI.,  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York ;  the  first 
battle  fought  in  the  famous  quarrel,  which  lasted  thirty 
years,  and  is  computed  to  hare  cost  the  liyes  of  eighty 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  hare  annihilated  almost  en- 
tirely the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  In  1461,  a  second 
battle  was  fought  here,  in  which  Queen  Margaret  defeated 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick.  There  are  seyeral  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  to  one  of  which  belongs  a  charity- 
school,  established  a  century  ago,  and  extremely  well 
conducted.  Here,  also,  are  various  other  schools. 
'  ALBINS,  or  Albyns,  a  manorial  estate  in  Essex, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Stai^efbrd  Abbots,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Navestock,  about  sixteen  miles  from  London.  The  man- 
sion is  in  the  former  parish,  and  is  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones ; 
its  style  is  the  King  James's  Gothic,  which  has  been  pre- 
seryed  by  its  proprietors  throughout  all  repairs'.  The 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  park.  This  estate,  the  pos- 
sessors of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  14th  century,  was 
4)urchased  of  the  heiresses  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  about 
the  year  1650,  by  Anthony  Abdy,  Esq.,  of  an  ancient 
Yorkshire  family,  whose  descendants  stUl  retain  it,  and 
continue  to  reside  here. 

ALB  U  R  Y,  aparish  in  the  hundred  of  Blackheath,  Surrey, 
five  miles  S.  W.  from  Guildford,  is  situate  in  a  vale,  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  chalk  hills,  extending  from  near  Fam- 
ham  into  Kent.  The  greater  part  of  the  parish  (with  the 
patronage  of  the  church^  belongs  to  H.  Drummond,  Esq. 
See  Albury  Pluce.  The  parish  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  some  ancient  fortification;  a  conjecture  con- 
firmed by  remains  found  within  the  hundred.  On  a  plain, 
a  short  distance  from  the  road  to  Cranley,  is  the  foundation 
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of  wbst  i«  thought  to  have  been  'a  Romaa  temple.  It  was 
dug  np  about  1670,  for  the  aake  of  the  atone  and  brick, 
when  man  J  Roman  tiles,  some  octangular,  and  handsomely 
moulded,  with  a  few  coins,  were  found.  The  basks  also 
were  found  to  be  full  of  Roman  tiles.  The  church  of 
Albury  is  a  peculiarij  neat  structure,  standing  in  Mr. 
Dmmmond's  park.  Of  this  parish  were  rectors,  Oughtred, 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of 
St.  i^saph.  The  former,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  an 
ecstacj  of  joj,  (but  aged  upwards  of  eightj^«ix)  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Restoration,  lies  buried,  withoirt  memento,  in 
the  church. 

ALBURY  PLACE,  <or  Park)  in  the  parish  of  Albuiy, 
Surrey,  now  the  seat  of  H.  Drammond,  Esq.,  was  pur- 
chased in  1638,  of  ttie  Duncombe  family,  formerly  pro- 
prietors of  considerable  estates  in  that  parish,  by  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  was,  for  some  time,  the  re- 
sidence of  his  descendants,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  His 
grandson,  Henry,  pulled  down  the  original  mansion,  and 
erected  a  noble  pile  upon  its  foundation,  cutting  a  jcanal 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  sixty  feet  bread, 
and  planting  a  yineyard  aboye  it  of  twelve  acres. 
He  also  undertook  the  formation  of  a  passage  through 
the  bottom  of  a  hill,  160  yards  in  leng^,  and  of  great 
height  and  breadth,  which  was  intended  for  a  way  to  th% 
house,  but  a  rock  at  the  south-end  prevented  the  design. 
In  1678,  this  place  was  sold  to  that  distinguished  lawyer, 
Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aylesford.  His  son, 
who,  before  succeeding  to  the  title,  was  M.P.  for  the 
county,  made  Albury  his  constant  residence  ^  and  being 
much  attached  to  rural  sports,  he  took  great  pains  to  mul- 
tiply the  breed  of  pheasants,  which  before  were  rare  in  this 
neighbourhood,  though  now  they  are  very  abundant.  By 
the  grandson  of  this  nobleman,  the  estate  was  sold  to  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  W.  Clement  Finch,  who  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  repairing  and  fitting  up  the  house, 
and  enlarging  the  grounds.    He  died  inMT0^  with  the 
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nnkofsdmirpl;  nd  uador  bit  will  the  ettato  wm  acid,  in 
1800,  to  Samuel  ThomtOD,  Esq.,  one  of  the  represeiitatiTee 
for  this  county,  of  whom  it  was  parchased  in  1811,  by  C. 
Wall,  Esq.,  and  in  1819,  hy  the  present  proprietor,  Henfj 
DmmmMid,  Esq.,  who  l»s  buUt  an  embattled  Gothie 
tower  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the  building'. — ^Tbe 
old  mansion  was  burned  down  in  tiie  time  of  ^e  first 
Earl  of  Aylesford.  The  present  is  an  elegant  stmc- 
ture ;  the  principal  front  being  adorned  with  eight  coupled 
lonio  columns,,  supporting  a  pediment.  It  was  coasider- 
ablj  altered  and  imprered  1^  Mr.  ThomtoB.  The  park,  a 
beaut^l  piece  of  ground,  finely  wooded,  and  abounding  in 
particnlar  witli  stately  diesnut-treee,  cominehends  250 
acres,  but  was  fbrmeil^r  more  eztensire.  Within  the 
inclosmref  -near  the  ibot  of  the  chalk  hill,  rises  a  strong 
spring,  i^ich' forms  three  ponds  called  Shirebarn  poods ; 
the  water  is  remarkably  dear  and  C(dd,  and  is  conducted 
to  supply  the  basin  and  fountain  in  the  gardra. 

AMWELL,  a  parish  in  Herts,  two  miles  from  Ware,  and 
twenty- one  from  London«  is  funous  for  giving  rise  to  the 
New  Kiver.  On  a  small  isle,  formed  by  the  stream,  a  tii- 
jbute  of  respectful  homage  has  been  paid  by  Robert  Mjlne, 
Esq.,  (the  late  principal  engineer  to  the  New  River  Com- 
pany) to  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton. 
It  consists  of  a  votive  urn,  erected  on  a  monumental  pedes* 
tal  of  Portland  stone,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of 
mournful  trees,  as  cypress,  and  other  evergreens.  An  in- 
scription is  engraven  on  each  side  of  the  pedestal-:  that  on 
the  south  is  as  follows : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Sir  Hugh  Myddklton,  Bart. 

Whose  successful  care. 

Assisted  by  the  patronage  of  the  King, 

ConTeyed  this  stream  to  LaoAion, 

An  Immortal  Work : 

Sinee  Man  cannot  more  nearly 

Imitate  the  Deity, 

Than  in  bettowbig  Hei^^,,  ,^  Google 
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The  inscriptioii  on  the  north  side  is  the  same,  in  Latin : 
that  on  the  west  records  the  distance  of  Chadwell,  the 
other  soarce  of  the  New  Riyer,  at  two  miles,  and  the 
meanders  of  the  riyer  from  Amwell  to  London,  at  forty- 
more.  The  east  side  records  the  dedication  of  ''  this 
hamhle  tribute  to  the  genius,  talents,  and  elevation  of 
mind,  which  conceived  and  executed  this  important  aque- 
duct, by  Robert  Mjlne,  architect,  engineer,  &c.,  in  the 
yearMDCCC." 

In  this  village  is  Amwell  Bury,  the  pleasant  villa  of 
Colonel  Browne,  and  the  house  and  gardens  of  Mr.  Hooper. 
These  gardens  were  laid  out  bj  the  late  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
rendered  the  village  interesting  to  the  sentimental  tra- 
veller, by  a  beautiful  poem,  called  "  AmwelL"  This 
place  also  boasts  of  having  had  among  its  inhabitants 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Taaso ;  and  Walton,  the  angler. 
In  the  church-yard  is  the  following  curious  epitaph : — 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  i»  it  ?  show  i 
That  Being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now : 
To  be  what  'tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see: 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Here  also  lies  buried  William  Warner,  author  of 
**  Albion's  England,"  **  Argentile  and  Curan,"  &c.  On 
he  hill,  above  the  church,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
fortification.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  delightful  retreat 
called  Langley  Bottom. 

ANKERWYKE  HOUSE,  Surrey,  within  two  mUes 
of  Staines,  Middlesex,  is  the  agreeable  seat  of  W.  Parker, 
Esq.     It  commands  some  fine  views  over  the  Thames. 

ASCOT  PLACE  Surrey,  near  Sunning.hill,  Berks,  and 
within  five  miles  of  Windsor,  is  a  substantial  modem  edi- 
fice, the  seat  of  Daniel  Agace,  Esq. 

ASHFORD,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  two  miles  east  of 
Staines.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  seats, 
and  adjacent  is  the  Common,  noted  for  the  many  miUtary 
reviews  which  have  taken  place  on  it. 

*  Digitized  by  Vj<..'VJV  IC 
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ASHBRIDGE  PARK,  on  the  borders  of  Backs  and 
Herts,  near  Little  Gaddesden,  is  the  noble  seat  of  the 
Countess  of  Bridgwater,  the  mansion  having  been  built  by 
her  late  lord .  It  is  in  the  Gothic  stjle,  from  designs  bj  James 
Wjatt,  Esq.  On  its  site  a  monastery  appears  to  have  been 
erected  ih  the  13th  century,  which,  after  tib  Dissolution, 
became  a  seat  of  royalty,  and  was  the  frequent  residence  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  princess.  In  1602,  this  estate 
passed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  ancestor  of  the 
Bridgwater  family.  The  old  buildings  are  now  entirely 
pulled  down.  The  park  is  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, well  wooded,  pleasingly  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  containing  a  number  of  fine  deer. 

ASHTEAD,  asmall  village,  two  miles  S.  W.  from  Epsom, 
on  the  road  to  Guildford.  The  church  stands  in  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Howard's  park.  It  is  of  flint,  &nd  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  pointed  arch.  The  font 
is  an  octagon  basin,  with  quatrefoils  on  the  sides,  on  a 
carved  pillar.  Here  is  Aihtead  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Colonel  F.  G.  Howard,  M.  P.,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
modem  mansion,  (with  magnificent  stabling)  and  an  in- 
closed park  of  about  120  acres.  King  Charles  II.  was 
once  entertained  here,  and  the  table  at  which  he  dined  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved.  Aghtead  Cottage,  D.  Wal- 
sham,  Esq.,  and  Ashtead  Hurst^  Dr.  Monro,  are  two  pretty 
seats. 

AVELEY  or  Alveley,  Essex,  a  rural  little  village 
near  Furfleet,  with  a  neat  church ,  in  which  are  several  hand- 
some monuments  to  the  Dacre  family.  Here  is  an  alms- 
house for  twelve  families,  built  and  endowed  in  1639,  by 
Lord  Newburgh. 

AYNSFORD,  an  inconsiderable  village  in  Kent,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  London,  and  one  from  Famingham,  is 
distinguished  by  possessing  thc^  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  The  wdls  only  are  standing  :  these  are  composed 
entirely  of  flint,  (with  here  and  there  a  Roman  tile)  and 
measure  six  feet  in  thickness.     They  inclose  an  area  of 
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about  eigbty  yards  in  oircuinference,  used  as  an  orchard, 
and  still  full  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  rented  hj  a  ci\ril  man, 
who  is  anxious  to  oblige  all  visitors  with  a  view  of  it.  A 
pack  of  hounds  was  kept  here  for  some  years.  The  church 
of  this  place  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  early  Norman 
architecture.  •The  arch  oyer  the  west  entrance  ^  worthy 
of  particular  attention. 

BAONIGGE-WELLS,  a  noted  tavern  with  tea-gardens, 
situate  in  the  ralley  between  the  New  Kiver  Head  and 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Nell  Gwyn,  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
mistresses,  of  whom  here  were  a  bust  and  picture.  What 
it  originally  was  is  not  known;  but  over  a  door  in  .the 
garden-wall,  on  the  Battle-bridge-road,  there  is  a  square 
stone  thus  inscribed.: — 

'•  This  is  Bagnigge-house,  near  the  Pinder  H  Wakefeilde, 
1680." 

On  the  discovery  of  two  springs  of  mineral  water,  ear}y 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  this  place  came  into  consi* 
derable  repute,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by 
a  spirited  landlord.  A  long  room  (afterwards  divided  into 
two  by  glass  doors)  was  buili,  and  a  good  orgpan  put  up  for 
the  amusement  of  visitors.  The  gardens  were  afterwards 
still  further  improved ;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
slip  of  ground,  and  the  whole  place  has  become  compara- 
tively insignificant. 

BANSTED,  a  village  in  Surrey,  three  miles  east  £rom 
Ewell,  and  thirteen  from  London,  not  far  from  Epsom- 
wells,  Was  formerly  noted  for  its  produce  of  walnuts  ;  but 
now  more  particularly  for  its  downs,  the  turf  of  which  is 
of  the  most  beautiful  verdure,  intermixed  with  th3rme  and 
other  fragrant  herbs,  which  render  the  mutton  fed  here 
remarkably  sweet.  Hele  is  obtained  a  prospect  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles  round,  including  the  palaces  of 
Windsor  and  Hampton,  and  the  most  prominent  buildings 
of  London  and  Westminster.    On  the  downs  is  a  four* 
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mileiBce-coune,  much  f  req  aented  in  the  snmmer  leaaon; 
and  among  the  elegant  seats  in  the  neig^hoodiood  aie  the 
Oak$,  the  late  Eazi  of  Derby  [which  see],  and  thoae  of  £. 
AUfirey,  H.  Howorth,  J.  Winter,  and—  Motteux,  Esqrs. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  has  an 
octagon  font,  with  a  different  ornament  in  each  compart- 
nent,  and  contains  numerous  monuments,  especially  to  the 
family  of  Lambert. 

BAKKING,  a  market-town  in  Essex,  seven  miles  east 
from  Lonion,  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  burghing'^u 
fortification  in  the  meadow — considerable  entrenchments 
being  still  visible  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 
This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  acquired 
celebrity  on  account  of  its  abbey,  founded  in  the  year  670, 
by  St.  Erkerwald,  bishop  of  London,  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  request  of  his  sister  Ethelburgha,  who  was 
appointed  the  first  abbess.  The  foimder  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Saxon  kings,  being  great-grandson  of  Ufifa,  the  first 
king,  and  the  second  son  of  Anna,  the  seventh  king  of  the 
East  Angles ;  he  was  also  the  first  bishop  of  London,  after 
the  building  of  St.  Paul's  church  by  king  Ethelbert. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
The  abbess  was  appointed  by  Uie  king,  till  about  the  year 
1300,  when,  by  the  interference  of  the  Pop^  the  election 
was  vested  in  the  convent,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal 
authority.  The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  the  four 
who  were  baronesses*  in  ri^t  of  their  station ;  for,  being 
possessed  of  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  half,  she  held 
her'  lands  of  the  king  by  a  barony ;  and,  though  her  sex 
prevented  her  from  having  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  attend- 
ing the  king  in  the  wars,  yet  she  always  furnished  her 
quota  of  men,  and  had  precedency  over  other  abbesses.  In 
her  convent  she  always  lived  in  great  state  ;  her  household 
consisted  of  chaplains,  an  esquire,   gentlemen,  gentle- 

•  The  other  three  were,  Wilton,  Shaftetbury,^-and  St.  Mary, 
Winchester.  D.,ze..yGoogIe 
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women,  yeomen,  grooms,  a  clerk,  a  jeoman-cook^a  groom- 
cook,  a  pudding-wife,  &c.* 

.  .Of  Barking  Abbey,  Maud,  the  wife  of  King  Henry  I., 
Maud,  the  wife  of  King  Stephen,  Adeliza,  sister  of  Baron 
Fitz-John,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  successively  the  abbesses. 
Here,  King  Stephen  and  his  court  were  entertained  for 
several  days,  with  great  splendour  ;  here,  the  sons  of  the 
queen  dowager,  Catherine  de  la  Pole,  by  Owen  Tudor, 
were  educated ;  and  hither,  in  1397,  Eleanor,  Qiichess  of 
Gloucester,  retired,  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
.died  here  in  1399.  The  abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry 
yill.  at  the  dissolution,  when  the  last  abbess,  Dorothy 
Barley,  and  some  of  the  nuns,  were  pensioned.  Though 
once  extremely  flourishing,  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the 

*  Among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
one  entitled  **  The  Charge  'longynge  to  the  Of&ce  of  Cellareu  of 
Barking,"  in  which  is  fully  stated  the  sums  she  had  to  collect,  with 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  provinons  she  was  to  lay  in,  and  the 
manner  and  proportion  in  which 'they  were  to  be  distributed.  Among 
other  things,  she  was  to  **  bake  with  elys  on  Schere-Thursday*'  (the 
Thursday  after  Lady-day);  to  provide  a  pece  of  whete  and  three 
gallons  of  milk  for  frimete  on  St.  Alburgh's  (Ethellmrgh's)  day;  three 
gallons  of  gude^ale  for  besons;  marybones  to  make  white  wortys; 
cripsis  and  crumkakes  at  Shroftyde;  conies  for  the  convent  at 
Shroftyde ;  twelve  stuUbedes  and  nine  schaf t  eles,  to  bake  on  Schere< 
Thursday;  one  potel  tyre  for  the  abbess  the  same  day,  and  two 
gallons  of  red  wyne  for  the  convent ;  half  a  goose  for  each  of  the 
nuns  on  the  feast  of  Assumption,  and  the  same  on  St  Alburgh'a- 
day ;  for  every  lady  a  lyverey  of  sowse  at  Martinmas,  a  whole  hog's 
sowse  (consisting  of  the  face,  feet,  and  groin)  to  serve  three  ladies. 
She  was  to  pay  to  every  lady  in  the  ccmvent  nine-pence  a-year  for 
ruschew-silver ;  (money  to  buy  butter) ;  two-pence  for  her  cripsis  and 
crum-kakes  at  Shroftyde :  three-halfpence  a- week  for  cy-silver  (egg 
money)  Arom  Michaelmas  to  Allhallow's-day;  ttxna  that  day  to 
Easter,  seven  farthings  a-week;  and  ham.  Easter  to  Michaelmas, 
three  half)pence !  The  whole  has  been  printed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 
—Ly$om*  Environs^  voL  IV.  p.  69.  d  g  izd  by  vj*.  kj^  ic 
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abbey  now  renkaiii.  It  stood  on  the  north  tide  of  the  pre- 
setft  churchjard,  whom  the  abbey-church,  with  the  con- 
vent and  its  buildings,  occupied  an  extensive  plot  of 
ground.  The  site  of  the  abbey-church  may  be  traced  just 
within  the  north  wall  of  the  present  churchyard,  where, 
by  digging  round  the  ruins,  Mr.  Letheuieller  succeeded  in 
taking  a  ground  plan  of  it,  many  years  since,  which  is 
preserved  in  Lysons*  Environs,  Vol.  IV. 

Balking  Church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  and  contains  various  monuments  and 
funeral  inscriptions ;  among  others,  near  the  steps  of  a 
small  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south-aisle,  is  a  marble 
slab,  with  a  mutilated  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  in  memory 
of  Mauritius,  Bishop  of  London,  A.  D., .  1087  ;  and 
against  the  south  waU  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Montague,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Manchester,  vdio  died  in  1625.  In  the  churdi« 
yard  is  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day,  noted  for 
having  originated  the  Tairlop  Oak  Fair:  see  Fairlop, 
Mr.  Dav  was  buried  here  in  October,  .1767,  aged  84.  At 
the  soffln- entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  square 
embattled  gateway,  with  octagonal  turrets,  also  embatded, 
rising  from  the  ground  on  each  side.  The  entrance-arck 
is  pointed ;  above  it  is  a  niche,  with  a  canopy  and  pin- 
nacles. The  apartment  over  the  entranct  is,  in  an  old 
record,  named  <^  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  liood  lofte  Atte- 
gate,  edified  to  the  honour  of  AUnighty  God,  and  of  the 
Holy  Rood."  Against  the  wall  in  this  chapel  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Rood,  or  Crucifixion,  in  alto-relievo. 
This  structure  is  generally  called  Fire-Bell-gate,  from  its 
iinciently  containing  a  beU,  which  Mr.  Lysons  imagines  to 
have  been  used  as  a  curfew-bell. 

The  town  of  Barking  is  situate  on  the  River  Rod(m, 
commonly  called  Barking  Creek,  which  communicates 
with  the  Thames.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
has  a  weekly  market,  a  spacious  workhouse,  a  penitentiary, 
a  market-house,  and  several  aUnshouses,  and  other  cha- 
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rities.  Its  neighbourhood  sapplies  London  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  which  grow  Iftre 
in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 

Near  Bailcing  is  Ecutbury -house,  which  see, 
BARNES,  a  pleasant  village  in  Surrey,  six  miles  from 
If  jde -park-comer,  situate  partly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  there  is  an  elegant  terrace  of  first-rate 
houses,  with  extensive  gardens,  most  of  them  beautifully 
laid  out.  The  church,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
river,  is  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars, 
and  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious 
edifices  near  London.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Richard  I. :  for  the  windows  in  the 
north  wall  are  of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  Those 
in  the  south  wall  and  in  the  nave  are  of  a  later  date.  The 
walls  are  chiefly  of  stone  and  flint ;  the  tower  of  brick 
and  square,  with  buttresses,  a  stair- case  and  turret.  The 
quoins  are  of  a  soft  stone,  much  crumbled  ;  the  windows 
square  and  plain.  The  north  side  was  considerably 
enlarged  in  1786-7.  Outside  this  church,  on  the  north - 
wall,  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Edward  .Rom,  cftzen  of 
London,  who  died  July,  1653,  bequeathing  20/.»  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  an  acre  of  ground,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  conditionally  that  the  wooden 
pales  round  hit  grave  be  kept  in  constant  repair,  and  that 
some  rose-trees  should  be  planted  on  each  side  of  his 
monumental  tablet,  and  renewed  whenever  necessary. 
The  probability  is  that  the  name  of  the  testator  suggested 
this  device ;  but  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  this 
man's  mode  of  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  his  name  must 
be  regarded  as  cheap,  innocent,  and  ingenious ;  and  it  has 
proved  effectual  for  nearly  two  centuries,  for  the  pales  are 
now  in  good  preservation,  and  the  rose-trees  healthy  and 
flourishing.  It  is  stated  that  the  parish-clerk  has  a  small 
annual  fee  for  attending  to  them. 

Barnes-common  contains  a  workhouse,  erected  in  1778, 
at  the  expense   of  near  •  1,000(.,   and  several  pretty  villa 
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and  cottage  residences.  Near  the  common  are  the  Priory, 
—  Holland,  Esq.,  and  Clarence  Lodge,  Andrew  Belcher, 
Esq. 

Bejond  the  church  is : — 

BARNES-ELMS,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Barnes,  noted 
for  its  majestic  trees,  and  for  twohi^lj-celebrated  houses. 
One  of  these  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  dairj,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  who  built 
a  gallery  here  for  the  accommodation  of  the  celebrated 
persons  who  formed  the  Kit-Kat-Club,  so  denominated 
from  Christopher  Kat,  the  landlord  at  whose  house  the 
meetings  had  previously  been  holden.  Around  the  gallery 
were  hung  the  portraits  of  all  the  members,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  These  now  belong  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  late  William  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury, 
Herts,  where  they  are  preserved  ;  but  the  whole  have 
been  engraved,  and  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
club  was  published  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Alaric  A. 
Watts.  The  gallery  has  been  partly  pulled  down,  and 
partly  united  with  a  bam.  The  other  noted  house  here 
was  anciently  the  manor-house,  and  was  rented  on  lease 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  her  interest  in  it  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  his  heirs.  Here,  in  1589,  that 
great  man  entertained  the  queen  and  her  whole  court. 
The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  who  married  Walsing- 
ham's  daughter  (the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  J,  fre- 
quently visited  here.  This  house  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Heidegger,  master  of  the  revels  to 
George  II.,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told :— **  The 
king  gave  hmi  notice  that  he  would  sup  with  him  one 
evening,  and  that  he  should  come  from  Richmond  by 
water.  It  was  Heidegger's  profession  to  invent  novel 
amusements,  and  he  was  resolved  to  surprise  his  Majesty 
with  a  specimen  of  his  art.  The  king's  attendants,  who 
were  in  the  secret,  contrived  that  he  should  not  arrive  at 
Bam  Elms  before  night,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
found  his  way  up  the  avenue  to  the  house.    When  he 
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came  to  tbe  door,  all  was  dark,  and  he  began  to  be  angry 
that  Heidegger  should  be  so  ill-prepared  for  his  recep- 
tions Heidegger  suffered  his  Majesty  to  vent  his  anger, 
and  affected  to  make  some  awkward  apologies,  when,  in 
an  instant,  the  house  and  avenues  were  in  a  blaze  of 
light;  a  great  number  of  lamps  haying  been  so  dis- 
posed as  to  oommu^icate  with  each  other,  and  to  be 
lit  at  the  same  instant.  The  king  laughed  heartily  at 
the  devite,  and  went  away  much  pleased  with  liis  enter* 
tainment.'* 

This  house,  which  was  seated  in  a  small  paddock  near 
the  Thames,  was  bought  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Hoare,  Bart., 
about  1770,  when  it  was  enlarged  and  modernised ;  but 
when  the  Hammersmith  Suspension-bridge  was  built,  the 
proprietors  of  that  work  purchased  the  esteto  of  Mr. 
Hoare,  the  banker,  and  cut  a  road  across  the  grounds. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  seato  of  —  Sansom,  Esq.,  and 
—  Colebroke,  Esq. ;  Cowley,  the  poet,  resided  here  before 
he  settled  at  Chertsey. — See  Bmjfordbwry, 

BARNET,  a  market-town  in  Herts,  eleven  miles  N.E. 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  York.  It  is  sonietimes  called 
High  Bamet,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  and  C^tp- 
ping  JBamet,  from  tbe  privilege,  originally  granted  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's,  of  holding  a  market  here ;  ehepe 
being  the  Saxon  word  for  market.  The  church  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  in  appearance  picturesque.  In 
the  town  is  a  free-school,  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
«  row  of  almshouses  for  widows.  Here  is  also  a  hospital, 
founded  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  Esq.  (who  has  an  altar- 
tomb  in  the  church),  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  "  for 
six  poor  ancient  women,  being  widows  or  maidens,  inha^ 
bitanto  of  the  town,  and  neither  common  beggars,  common 
drunkards,  backbiters,  talebearers,  common  scf^i.thieres, 
or  other  like  persons  of  infamous  life,  or  evil  name,  or 
repute,  or  vehemently  turpecied  cf  eorcery,  witchcraft,  or 
charming,  or  guilty  of  perjury,  nor  any  idiot  or  lunatic." 
On  the  Common,  near  the  towo^  was  formerly  a  race- 
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course,  inclosed  in  1776.  This  place  is  remarkable  for 
the  decisive  battle  fought  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  1471,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
fell.  To  commemorate  the  event,  a  stone  column  was 
erected,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  battle  (Gladsmore- 
heath),  by  Sir  J.  Sambrooke,  Bart.,  in  1740. 

BARNET,  East,  a  picturesque  village  in  Herts,  near 
Whetstone,  ten  and  a  quarter  miles  north  from  London, 
the  vicinity  of  which  abounds  with  game.  The  place  was 
formerly  much  frequented  on  account  ofa  mineral  spring,  of 
a  cathartic  quality,  now  inclosed  for  preservation,  but 
accessible  by  means  of  a  pump.  Here  are  some  very 
pleasant  residences — Belmont,  the  seat  of  —  Bee  van, 
Esq.,  standing  on  a  considerable  eminence  in  a  fine 
park ;  Bohun  Lodge,  the  seat  of  — —  ;  Little  Grove, 
the  seat  of  T;  Wilson,  Esq. ;  and  Oak-Hill,  Bushey,  the 
seat  of  Isaac  Eeles,  Esq. 

BARNET,  Friakn,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  between 
Finchley  and  Whetstone,  one  mile  S.E.  from  the  latter. 
The  church,  which  is  on  the  road-side,  is  a  pretty  object; 
Near  it  was  the  manor-house,  a  very  ancient  structure, 
partly  of  Norman  architecture,  lately  occupied  by  the 
Bacon  fumily,  descendants  of  the  chancellor  and  lord- 
keeper  of  that  name.  Here  is  a  row  of  almshouses,  built 
in  1613,  for  poor  women,  who  have  now  no  allowance 
except  what  they  receive  from  the  parish. 

BARNSBURY,  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Islington,  lying 
between  the  Liverpool-road  and  Copenhagen -fields,  and 
rapidly  increasing  by  new  buildings.  In  Barnsbury-park 
are  some  genteel  villa  residences,  with  large  gardens, 
which  are  the  more  desirable  as  being  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Smithfield,  and  yet  surrounded  by  pleasant 
fields ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  part 
of  the  suburbs  so  near  London. 

BARRINGTONS,  or  The  Rolt.s,  an  ancient  manorial 
estate  in  Essex,  in  the  parish  of  Chigwell,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  and  held  under 
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than  by  tbe  Banington  iamilj  for  Bome  centories.  It  was 
purchased,  about  1650,  by  Eliab  Harrey,  E»q:,  whose 
desoendants  still  retain  it.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome 
modem  building,  situate  on  an  eminence,  with  good  views, 
and  inclosed  by  a  park. 

B  ATT£RS£A,  (about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  through  Chelsea)  a  viUage  in  Surrey,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  (m  low  ground,  near  the  Thames,  is  chiefly- 
remarkable  as  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  Heniy  ^ 
John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  a  nobleman  of  extraord^iaij 
talents,  but  of  very  questionable  principles.  The  family 
seat,  a  venerable  stracturo,  with  forty  rooms  on  a  floor, 
was  near  the  Thames,  and  one  of  its  parlours  (said  to  be 
the  room  of  which  Pope  was  so  fond  as  a  place  of  study 
and  literary  conyersatioD)  is  still  preserved.  Young  St* 
John  was  bom  in  1672,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
married  at  twenty-two,  (to  check  him  in  a  career  of  pro* 
fligacy)  entered  parliament,  attracted  attention,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  war  till  1707,  when  his  friend  Harley 
Cafterwards  Earl  of  Oxford)  resigned.  On  Barley's  resto- 
ration (1710),  became  secrotary  of  state ;  in  1713,  created 
Baron  St.  John  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  soon  after, 
quairolled  with  Harley ;  on  the  accession  of  George  I., 
suspected,  his  seals  demanded,  and  papers  seised ;  with- 
draw to  France,  and,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  justifying 
the  worst  suspicions,  became  (from  mere  resentment,  it  is 
thought)  secretary  of  state  to  the  Pretender !  After  the 
ill-planned  attempts  by  the  Stuarts,  in  1715,  he  was  dis- 
missed with  displeasure  by  that  party,  while  his  family 
estates  were  confiscated  in  England.  Becoming  a  widower, 
he  married  the  Marchioness  de  Villette,  a  niece  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  in  17S3,  obtained  a  full  pardon, 
with  the  restoration  of  his  estates,  returned  to  England, 
and  lived  near  Uxbridge  for  some  time,  but  subsequently 
at  Battersea,  where  he  died  in  1751,  dged  79.  The  manor 
was  purchased  for  the  late  Earl  Spencer  in  1763,  and  a  few 
years  after,  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down. 
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At  the  east  end  of  Battersea  Church  is  a  window,  in 
which  are  three  portraits ;  tta<e  first  that  of  Margaret  Beau- 
chanq>,  ancestor  (by  her  first  husband.  Sir  Oiiver  St.  John) 
of  the  St.  Johns, .  and  (bj  her  second  husband,  John 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset)  grandmether  to  Henry  VII. ; 
the  second,  the  portrait  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  third, 
that  of  Queen  Elisabeth ^^hieh  was  placed  here,  because 
her  grandfather,  Thoma^oleyne,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  ?ras 
great  grandfather  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Leighton,  and  wife  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  the  first  baronet 
of  the  fiunilj.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  by  Roubillac, 
to  the  memory  of  Viscount  BoHngbroke,  and  his  second 
wife.  A  paneg3nrical  epitaph  mentions  "his  seal  to  main* 
tain  the  liberty,  and  restore  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain."  Another  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Winter,  an  East  India  Captain,  in  the  leign  of  Charles 
II.,  relates,  that  being  attacked  in  the  woods  by  a  tiger, 
he  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  when  the 
tiger  flew  at  him,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  fell  back  with 
him  into  the  water,  got  upon  him,  and  kept  him  down  till 
he  had  drowned  him.  This  adventure,  as  well  as  another 
exploit  still  more  wonderful,  is  Touched  for  by  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 


Alone,  unann'd,  a  tiger  he  oppres^d 
And  crush'd  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beait; 
Thiioe  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew 
Singly  on  foot,  some  wounded,  some  he  slew, 
Diqperst  the  rest ;  what  more  oould  Sampson  do 


J 


At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  neat  tablet,  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Astle,  F.  A.  S.,  keeper  of  the  rdcords 
in  the  Tower,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  a  coUector 
of  manuscripts,  aud  well  known  by  his  work  on  the 
*'  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,"  He  died  in  1802, 
aged  68.  Here  also  sre  interred,  Collins,  the  author  of  the 
"  Peerage,"  and  some  other  works,  who  died  in  1760, 
aged  76 ;  Curtis,  author  of  the  **  Flora  Londinensis," 
died  1799,  aged  56  ;  and  the  B«v.  Jos.  Gardnor,  lateyicar 
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of  Battenea,  distinguisbed  for  his  attachment  to  the  arts, 
the  author  of  ''  Views  on  the  Rhine/'  1788,  and  a  constant 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  died  1808,  aged  79. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  ;*the  advowson  is  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor  (Earl  Spencer).  This  church  was  rebuilt  under 
the  Act  14  Geo.  III.,  andopenedin  Nor.  1777.  It  is  of 
brick,  and  has  a  tower  with  a  corneal  point  at  the  west  end, 
but  has  neither  aisle  nor  chancel.  It  is  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  A  chapel  of  ease  for  the  pariah  has 
lately  been  erected  in  Battersea  fields,  in  the  pointed  s^le, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Blore.  Ic  was  conmienced  and  com- 
pleted in  eleven  months,  and  first  opened  in  August, 
1828. 

Battersea  has  long  been  famed  for  its  yegetables,  espe- 
cially asparagus  and  cabbages.  Some  eminent  florists  are 
also  established  here.  In  this  parish  is  the  well  known 
Bed  Houie,  and  across  the  river,  neariy  facing  the  church, 
is  the  Stadium,  established  by  the  Baron  de  Berenger — 
refer  to  both.'  Beyond  the  church,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  is  Shgnoood  House,  now  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Bart,  but  formerly  of  Mr.  Wolf,  the  Danish 
Consul,  who  built  a  Doric  gallery  here,  seventy-six  feet 
by  twenty-fire,  for  tbe  reception  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
antique  casts. 

Battersea  has  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  founded  shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  very  many  chapels  for  Dis- 
senters, and  a  free  school  founded  by  Sir  Walter  St.  John. 
The  Thames  is  crossed  to  Chelsea  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
built  in  1771 — S,  at  the  expense  of  fifteen  proprietors,  who 
each  subscribed  1,500/.  It  is  consequently  private  pro- 
perty, and  therefore,  we  presume,  generally  out  -of  re- 
pair. 

BATTERSEA  RISE,  Surrey,  is  partly  in  the  Wands- 
wdrth-road,  and  partly  between  that  road  and  one  of  the 
comers  of  Glapham  Common.  It  stands  very  high  when 
compared  with  Battersea,  whence  it  is  a  hill  the  whole  dis- 
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tance,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  bridge.  About  it  are  several 
pleasant  villas,  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  which  are  too  fre- 
qaently  changing  to  enable  us  to  name  them.  On  first  entering 
tlie  Wandsworth-road  (from  Battersea),  from  a  steep  nar- 
row lane,  some  good  houses  present  themselves.  The 
principal  of  these,  on  a  spot  called  Lavender- hill,  was  the 
residence  of  John  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  banker,  recently" 
deceased ;  the  other  two,  whimsically  surmounted  by 
turrets,  and  with  fanciful  stablmg  in  front,  were  also  built- 
by  that  gentleman. 

BAYFORDBURY,  near  Hertford,  the  seal  of  Mrs. 
Baker,  is  a  modern  mansion  occupying  a  commanding  site, 
and  having  attached  to  it  extensive  park  and  farm  lands. 
During  the  late  Mr.  Baker's  lifetime,  this  seat  was  cele^' 
brated  for  its  sporting  establishments.  The  river  Lea  adds 
much  beauty  to  the  scenery.  Here  are  preserved  the  cele- 
brated Kit-Kat  portraits  which  formerly  adorned  tiie  club-* 
room  at  Barnes.     See  Barnes-Elms, 

BAYSWATER,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Paddington, 
one  mile  west  from  Cumberland-gate,  on  the  Uxbridge-road. 
This  place  has  been  much  built  on  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century ;  its  contiguity  to  Kensington-gardens,  and  its 
proximity  to  London,  render  it  a  desirable  place  of  resi- 
dence. Here  is  that  excellent  charity  the  Queen's  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  removed  hither  in  1791,  from  Cumberhmd- 
street.  The  public  tea-gardens  here  were  formerly  the 
groilnds  of  Sir  John  Hill,  nsed  by  him  for  the  culture  of 
medicinal  plants.  Here  is  a  reservoir,  originally  intended 
fot  the  supply  of  Kensington  Palace,  the  property  in  which 
Was  granted  to  the  Chelsea  Water- works  Company,  on  con- 
dition of  their  keeping  the  basin  before  the  palace  frill  of 
water. 

BEACONS  FIELD,  a  considerable  market-town  in  Bucks, 
twenty-three  and  a  quarter  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  London, 
and  four  and  a  half  from  High  Wycombe.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
beacon  formerly  erected  here.    The  houses  are  well  built,' 
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in  four  principal  streets  running  crosswise.  Tbe  bigli 
street  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  :  in  it  stands 
the  church,  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery  of  Bumham, 
In  it  lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
in  the  churchyard  is  interred  the  poet  Waller,  whose  de- 
scMidants  reside  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  England.  In  the 
vicinity  are  numerous  seats;  especially  Wilton  Park, 
J.  Dupr^,  Esq.,  Hall  Bam  (formerly  Waller*s  residence) 
Rer.  Sir  J.  Robinson,  Bart.,  Bulttrode,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  Butler*i  Court,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke.    See  Bulstrode. 

BEAUMONT  LODGE,  Berks,  is  finely  situated  on  an 
easy  ascent,  at  Old  Windsor,  near  the  Thames.  It  was  ori- 
gimUly  built  by  H.  F.  Thynne,  Esq.,  (an  ancestor  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath),  who  died  in  1705,  since  which  this  estate 
qas  had  numerous  owners.  About  1750,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  for  his  son,  the  Marquess  of  Beau- 
mont, from  whom  it  acquired  its  present  name.  A  late 
proprietor,  Heniy  Griffiths,  Esq.,  pulled  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  structure,  and  erected  the  present  mansion 
fnmi  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Emlyn,  an  architect  of  Windsor, 
who  intended  it  as  a  specimen  of  a  new  order  of  architecture. 
The  colonnade  in  the  middle  of  the  front  consists  of  six 
columns  and  two  pilasters,  each  thirty-six  feet  eight  inches 
high,  in  imitation  of  twin  trees,  rising  from  a  single  root  or 
base.  Most  of  the  ornaments  are  allusive  to  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  tbe  Garter.  In  each  cleft  between  the  stems, 
the  shield  of  a  knight  is  introduced,  which,  together  with 
the  base,  is  of  Portland  stone.  The  capitals  are  of  Coade's 
artificial  stone,  and  formed  in  resemblance  of  the  plumage 
of  the  cap  worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  having  Ionic 
▼olutes  interwoven  in  the  front,  with  the  star  of  the  order 
between  them.  The  George  and  Collar  are  placed  in  the 
metopes ;  and  in  the  continued  frieze  are  other  sjmbolical 
ornaments,  as  naval  and  military  trophies,  &c.  This  man- 
sion was  purchased  about  1805,  by  Viscount  Ashbrook, 
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tbe  present  owner,  who  has  formed  here  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals.  Tbe  pleasore-grounds  consist  of 
more  than  100  acres,  rising  by  an  easy  ascent  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  an  ornamental  upland,  part  of  which 
is  a  fine  winding  terrace. 

BECKENHAM,  a  pleasant  village  in  Kent,  two  miles 
north  from  Bromley,  and  ten  from  London.  At  this  place  re- 
sided Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Edward  King, 
jEiuthor  of  "  Munimenta  Antiqua.^'  In  its  church  is  the 
jnonument  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  with  an  epitaph  by  Gray,  the 
|)oet;  and  here  were  buried  WiUiam  Style,  author  of 
"  Reports,"  and  the  brave  naval  officer,  Sir  Piercy  Brett. 
The  village  is  surrounded  by  elegant  seats.  Langley  Farm, 
A.  ColviUe,  Esq. ;  Langley  Lodge t  Wm.  M'Cormick,  Esq. ; 
Langley  Park,  E.  Goodheart,  Esq. ;  Beckenham  Place, 
* —  Wedderbum,  Esq. ;  Eden  Farm,  Lord  Auckland ;  and 
t^n  Lodge,  B.  G.  Oakley,  Esq.,  besides  many  other 
genteel  residences. 

BEDDINGTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  two  miles  west  of 
Croydon,  and  distant  eleven  from  Westminster-bridge* 
Bedding,  in  the  Saxon,  signifies  a  bed  or  lodging,  and  ton, 
town ;  and  the  inference  frx>m  this  etymology  is,  that  Bed- 
dington  was  anciently  deemed  the  first  stage  out  of  Lon- 
don on  one  of  the  great  roads.  The  Roman  road  to  Stane« 
street  and  Sussex,  passed  through  the  parish. 

The  Church  of  Beddington  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  but- 
tresses, embattled.  The  present  structure  is  supposed, 
from  its  architecture,  to  have  been  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  In  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  some  an- 
cient wooden  stalls,  and  the  font,  which  is  of  an  early  date, 
is  large  and  square,  supported  by  four  pillars.  The  pulpit, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Sir  Francis  Carew,  is  of 
mantled  carving,  and  the  pillars  which  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisle  are  of  antique  rude  workmanship.  The  . 
altar-piece,  commimion-table,  the  rails,  and  pavement  of 
the  chancel,  were  the  g^ft,  in  1710,  of  Sir  John  Leake,  a 
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Ipallant  naval  officer  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  wbo  distm^ 
guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  in  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar.  He  had  a  cottage  at  Beddington,  as  an  occa- 
Monal  retreat.  In  the  chancel  are  seyeral  brass  figures  of 
the  Carew  family  on  flat  stones  ;  the  inscriptions  of  most  of 
them  are  gone.  The  tomb  of  Nicholas  Carew,  and  Isabella, 
his  wife,  is  perfect,  and  yeij  handsome.  At  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  church  is  a  small  aisle,  erected  either  by 
Sir  llichard  Carew,  or  his  son.  Sir  Nicholas,  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Carew  family :  Sir  Richard  was  the  first  who 
was  interred  there,,  (A.  D.  1320)  and  the  architecture  is  of 
that  period.  Sir  Richard  Carew's  monument  is  in  the 
south  wall,  near  the  door  -,  under  a  depressed  pointed  arch 
is  an  altar  tomb,  on  the  top  of  which  are  small  brass  plates 
representing  Sir  Richard  Carew  and  his  lady  ;  he  is  in 
armour,  with  a  surcoat,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Carew  ^ 
the  inscription  round  the  edge  of  the  tomb  is  mutilated, 
but  there  is  enough  left  to  inform  us  that  he  died  in 
1520. 

In  the  same  aisle  is  an  elegant  monument,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Francis  Carew,  who  died  in  1611 ;  between  the  columns 
lies  his  effigy  in  complete  armour ;  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  monument  are  figures  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
alias  Carew,  and  his  wife,  kneeling,  with  four  sons,  habited 
in  long  cloaks,  and  two  daughters  in  ruifs  and  farthin- 
gales. 

The  principal  manor  of  Beddington  became  the  property 
of  Nicholas  Carew  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  still 
remains  in  his  descendants,  the  mansion«house  being  Bed' 
dington  Hall, 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  brick  mansion,  occupying  thre* 
sides  of  a  square  ;  the  centre  consists  of  a  lofty  hall,  with 
h  beautiful  pointed  roof  of  wood  ;  the  north  wing  is  a  mere 
shell,  the  inside  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  soon  after 
the  house  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  fonn,  about  the  year 
1709.    The  great  door  of  the  hall  has  a  curious  ancient 
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lock,  rery  ricblj  wroug^ht ;  a  shield,  with  the  armi  of  Eng- 
land, moring  in  a  groove,  conceals  the  key-hole. 

In  the  hall  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  (which  is  falsely 
shown  as  Queen  Elizabeth)  ;  her  arms  are  in  the  comer  of 
^e  pictare,  and  are  those  borne  hy  Townlej*.  A  small 
room  adjoining  to  the  hall  retains  the  ancient  pannels  with 
mantled  earring  ;  over  the  chimnej  is  a  small  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Carews,  surrounded  hy  a  pedigree.  Another 
room  has  several  portraits  of  the  Hacket  family;  among 
which  is  a  good  picture  of  Bishop  Hacket,  said  to  be  done 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  In  a  pailour,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
hall,  are  some  other  family  portraits ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  was  beheaded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

When  Sir  Francis  Carew  became  possessed  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
Other's  attainder,  he  rebuilt  this  mansion-house  in  a  yery 
magnificent  manner,  and  laid  out  the  gardens,  which  he 
planted  with  choice  fruit-trees,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  took  great  delight,  and  spared  no  expense  in  procuring 
them  from  foreign  countries.  The  first  orange-trees  seen 
in  England  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  Aubrey, 
the  historian  of  the  county,  says,  they  were  brought  from 
Italy  by  Sir  Francis  Carew  ;  but  the  editors  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica"  assert,  from  a  tradition  preserved  in 
the  family,  that  Sir  Francis  raised  them  from  seeds  of  the 
first  oranges  which  were  imported  into  England  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  married  his  niece,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  trees  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  were  pre- 
served in  the  winter  by  a  moveable  shed ;  they  flourished 
fbr  about  a  century  and  a  hidf,  being  destroyed  by  the  hard 
frost  in  1739—40.  In  the  month  of  August,  1599,  Queen 
Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Francis  Carew,  at  Beddington, 
fbr  three  days,  and  again  in  the  same  month,  the  «isuing 
3^ar;  the  queen's  oak  and  her  faTOorite  walk  are  still 
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Sir  Hugh  Pl^tt  tells  an  anecdote  in  his  ''  Garden  of 
£den/'  relating  to  one  of  these  visits ;  which  shows  the- 
pains  Sir  Francis  took  in  the  management  and  cultivation 
of  his  fruit-trees. 

*•  Here  I  will  conclude,"  says  he,  "  with,  a  conceit  of 
that  delicate  knight,  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who,  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  his  royal  entertainment  of  our  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  at  his  house  at  Beddington^ 
led  her  majesty  to  a  cherry-tree,  whose  fhut  he  had  of. 
purpose  kept  back  from  ripening,  at  the  least  one  month 
after  all  the  cherries  had  taken  their  &rewell  of  England* 
This  secret  he  performed  by  straining  a  tent,  or  cover  of 
canvass,  over  the  whole  tree,  and  wetting  the  same  now 
and  then  with  a  scoop  or  bom,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather 
required ;  and  so  by  withholding  the  sun -beams  firom  re- 
flecting upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both  great,  and  were 
very  long  before  they  had  gotten  their  perfect  cherry- 
colour  :  and  when  he  was  assured  of  her  majesty's  coming, 
he  removed  the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them 
to  their  full  maturity." 

7'here  is  a  public  thoroughfare  through  the  park,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  either  size  or  beauty,  into  the  Car- 
shalton-road,  and  the  interior  of  the  house  may  in  general 
be  viewed  by  any  party  applying  for  permission,  A 
beautiful  pellucid  trout-stream  runs  through  the  park, 
crossed  by  a  light  bridge. 

In  this  parish  is  a  farm-house  called  Woodcote,  which, 
from  some  remains  of  antiquity  found  here,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  several  attractive  seats.    See  Wallington, 

BEDFONT,or  Belfont,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  thirteen 
miles  from  London,  and  three  and  a  half  from  Staines,  is  a 
considerable  thoroughfare^  with  convenient  houses  of  en- 
tertainment for  travellers.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure  f 
in  its  yard  are  two  yew-trees,  ingeniously  united,  so  as  to 
ibrm  an  sdrch  over  the  footpath,  and  exhibiting  in  sombre 
verdure  the  date  1704. 
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B£I>FORDS,  DOW  the  seat  of Rogers,  Esq.,  near 

Romford,  Essex,  is  an  ancient  manor-bouse,  and  was  held 
bj  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  in  the  17th  century,  hj  the  serjeancy 
of  presenting  one  red  rose  to  the  queen,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  annually. 

BELL  HOUSE,  near  A  rely  and  South  Ockendon,  Essex, 
is  now  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard,  Bart.  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  Lord  Dacre,  who 
formerly  resided  here,  much  improved  both  the  mansion 
and  grounds.  The  former,  which  is  stately  in  appearance, 
is  very  tastefully  decorated,  and  commands  a  good  view 
into  Kent,  though  it  occupies  rather  a  low  situation,  in  a 
pleasant  park,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  which 
abounds  with  fine  old  oaks  and  other  trees,  formed  into 
agreeable  vistas.  This  manor  possesses  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  excluding  any  person,  however  great  in  rank,  from 
entering  the  park  in  pursuit  of  game. 

BELMONT  CASTLE,  Essex,  on  an  eminence  n^ar  the 
Thames,  twenty-two  miles  from  London,  and  one  from 
Grays,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the  late  Zacha- 
riah  Button,  Esq.,  who,  some  years  since,  finished  it  in  a 
costly  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  building  contains, 
besides  other  convenient  apartments,  a  circular  neatly- 
finished  room,  called  the  round  tower,  from  whence  there 
are  most  delightful  prospects  of  the  Thames,  for  many 
miles,  and  of  the  rich  Kentish  inclosures,  to  the  hills 
beyond  the  great  Dover  road.  Surrounding  the  house  are 
pleasure-grounds,  tastefully  disposed,  and  ornamented  with 
very  valuable  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  terminating, 
towards  the  west,  by  a  Gothic  temple,  and,  towards  the 
east,  by  an  orchard  and  paddock.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  the  house,  the  one  by  a  neat  brick  Gothic 
lodge,  through  the  great  south  lawn,  from  the  road  between 
West  Thurrock  and  Grays  j  and  the  other,  from  the  village 
of  Stifford,  by  the  north  lawn.  This  is  now  the  seat  of 
Richard  Webb,  Esq. 

BELMONT  HOUSE,  near  Uxbri(ip,,,n^^|fe|,^at  of 
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Riobard  Fell,  Esq.,  is  a  spacious  brick  mansion,  buUt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  H4|rris,  Esq  , 
joint  patentee  of  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  was  a  recent 
owner  of  this  estate,  and  effected  consideiable  improve- 
ments in  both  the  house  and  grounds.  Here  is  a  mimic 
hermitage,  opening  into  a  large  garden  saloon,  in  which 
Mr.  Harris  had  a  valuable  collection  of  theatrical  por- 
traits. 

BELVIDERE  HOUSE,  late  the  aeat  of  Sampson 
Gideon,  Lord  Eardley,  but  now  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  (his 
don-in-law)  is  a  majestic  building,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  Erith,  in 
Kent.  The  mansion,  from  its  situation,  on  an  eminoice, 
(declining  rapidly  to  the  north)  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Essex  shore  in  front,  and  at  the 
back,  of  the  rural  scenery  of  Kent.  The  front  view,  from 
the  continual  passage  of  shipping  on  the  river,  is  uncom- 
monly animated.  In  the  mansion  is  a  good  collection  of 
paintings,  many  of  them  the  production  of  the  gpreatest 
masters. 

BENTLEY  PRIORY,  Middlesex,  near  Stanmore,  three 
miles  S.  E.  of  Watford,  is  the  mag^ficent  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Abercom.  It  is  situate  on  the  summit  of 
Stanmore-hiU,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  priory.  The  mansion  is  an  irregular  pile  of  brick, 
built  by  Mr.  Duberly,  an  army-clotbier,  from  designs  by 
Soane,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  Marquess  of 
Abercom.  Its  interior  comprises  a  suite  of  very  spacious 
apartments,  but  its  chief  attractions  are  the  works  of  art 
with  which  it  is  adorned.  Here  are  a  number  of  very 
valuable  and  beautiful  antique  busts,  besides  some  fine 
portraits,  and  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 
The  prospects  from  the  house  are  rich  and  extensive,  and 
the  grounds,  comprising  upwards  of  200  acres,  are  very 
ornamentally  laid  out. 

BETCHWORTH,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Reigate, 
Surrey,  4  miles  east  from  Dorking.    The  church,  a  vicar* 
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age,  in  die  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor, 
consists  of  a  nayre  and  aisles,  a  chancel  and  north  aisles^ 
and  a  good  tower.  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  aisles  are 
separated  from  the  nave  bj  three  pointed  arches  on  circular 
columns.  On  the  north  side  is  a  fnU  length  effigy  of  a 
priest  in  richly-embroidered  robes,  with  a  chalice  in  his 
hands.  The  country  around  is  richly  wooded  and  highly 
rural,  and  is  ornamented  with  numerous  genteel  seats. 

B£TCHWOKTH,  East,  a  hamlet  to  the  abore,  half  a 
mile  distant. 

BETCH  WORTH,  West,  also  a  hamlet  of  the  same 
parish.  Here  is  Betchworth  Jioute,  the  seat  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Henry  Goulbum,  M.  P.  It  was  built  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  and  contains  portraits 
of  Sir  Ralph,  of  his  wife,  before  and  after  marriage,  of  his 
child,  and  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Here  also  are 
Italian  casts  from  several  of  the  finest  ancient  statues ;  and 
in  the  chimney-piece  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  from  Hercu- 
laneum. 

In  this  parish  are  Wonham^  a  manor-house,  with  a  park  of 
about  120  acres.  Viscount  Templeton ;  Brome,  an  elegant 
retreat,  belonging  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  W. 
Kenrick,  Esq. ;  and  the  seat  of  Thomas  Croft,  Esq. 

Betchworth  Castle,  which  is  in  West  Betchworth, 
belonged,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  to  Richard  de 
Tonbridge  ;  afterwards  to  the  great  Earl  Warren  ;  then  to 
the  Fitz- Allans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  by  whom  it  was  first 
embattled,  and  from  whom,  by  descent  or  marriage,  it 
devolved  to  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  who,  about  1450,  had 
permission  to  impark  his  manor,  to  have  free  warren  in 
the  same,  court  leet  and  court  baron,  and  an  annual 
fair  on  Whit  Tuesday.  In  the  family  of  Brown,  of  which 
Ambrose  was,  in  1627,  created  a  baronet,  this  estate  con- 
tinued vested  till  the  death  of  Sir  Adam,  in  1690,  when  it 
devolved  to  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  W.  Fen- 
wick,  Esq.,  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part  of  the  castle, 
and  turned  the  remainder  into  a  dwelling-house. 
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After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenwick  and  his  UAj,  the  estate 
was  sold  under  a  decree  in  chancery  to  the  late  Ahraham 
Tucker,  Esq.,  (author  of  a  metaphysical  work,  entitled  the 
'Light  of  Nature  Purtued).  He  bequeathed  this  estate  to 
his  only  surviying  daughter ;  and  on  her  decease.  Sir  H; 
P.  St.  John  Mildmaj',  Bart.,  Mr.  Tucker's  grandson,  be- 
came lord  of  the  manor,  who,  in  1798,  sold  the  castle  and 
muior  to  —  Peters,  Esq  ,  the  banker.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  sheriff  of  Surrey,  in  1818,  has  enlarged  the  estate  by 
other  purchases. 

The  park  is  remarkable  for  the  noble  limber  with  which 
it  is  adorned.  The  outer  park  is  skirted  with  cbesnut 
trees  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the  inner,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  the  house  is  situated,  has  two  fine 
avenues,  the  one  of  elms,  and  the  other  550  yards  in  length, 
composed  of  a  triple  row  of  limes,  of  extraordinary  size. 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  Middlesex,  once  a  hamlet  of 
Stepney,  firom  which  it  was  separated  in  1743,  and  formed 
into  a  distinct  parish,  by  the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green,  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  metropolis,  extending  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  contains  about  490 
licWs  of  land.  The  well-known  ballad  of  the  Blind  Beggar 
of  Bethnal  Green  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : 
the  legend  is  told  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  Henry 
de  Montfort,  (a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester),  who  was 
supposed  to  hare  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Evesham,  is  the 
hero.  Though  it  is  probable  that  the  author  might  have 
fixed  upon  any  other  spot,  with  equal  propriety,  for  the 
residence  of  his  beggar,  the  story,  nevertheless,  seems  to 
have  gained  much  credit  in  the  village,  where  it  decorates, 
not  only  the  sign-posts  of  the  publicans,  but  the  staff  of 
the  paiisb-beadle.  Here  is  an  old  mansion,  now  called 
Bethnal  Green  House,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Mr.  Kirby,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  still  called  in  writings 
Kirby  Castle.  It  is  now  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
insane  persons.  A  considerable  increase  of  buildings  has 
been  made  of  late  years  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  a 
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Mat  chiq[>ely  with  ichoolt  for  oonverted  Jews,  hare  bean 
aiectad. 

The  old  Roman  road  from  London  passed  here,  and 
joining  the  military  way  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Lea  at 
Old  Ford.  Here  stands  that  noble  hospital,  the  Trinity 
Houses,  founded  in  1695,  for  28  decayed  seamen,  who 
have  been  masters  of  ships  or  pilots,  or  Uieir  widows,  each 
receiying  16s.  monthly,  20s.  per  annum  for  coals,  and  a  new 
gown  e^ery  second  year.  It  was  built  with  the  money 
arising  from  the  ballast-office,  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons, 
&c. ;  a  fond  which  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

BEXLEY,  a  considerable  Tillage  in  Kent,  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Dover,  in 
Domes-day  book  written  Bix,  and  in  the  Textut  Boffentis, 
BixU,  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Beec,  a  brook  or 
sti^am,  and  ley,  lay -land  or  pasture.  The  parish  is  ezten* 
sive :  the  manor  of  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Cam- 
den, the  antiquary,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  history^ 
About  20  years  since,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
for  inclosing  the  waste  lands  in  this  parish,  when  an  extoa* 
sire  common,  a  dreary  waste,  containing  upwards  of  300 
acres,  called  Bexley  Heath,  was  inclosed  and  built  upon. 
Here,  there  are  already  nearly  2,000  inhi^itants,  a  weekly 
market  has  been  established,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  is 
rapidly  approaching  its  completion.  In  many  of  the  exca- 
vations made  for  water  at  this  place,  an  immense  quantity 
of  marine  shells  has  been  dug  up ;  and  in  forming  a  small 
bank  of  earth  as  a  fence,  about  16  inches  below  the  surface 
was  dag  up  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a  cover,  oontaining 
ashes  and  human  bones,  with  a  curious  bottle  ;  the  cover 
was  neatly  turned,  and  the  fibrous  roots  of  plants  which 
had  grown  over  it  had  left  their  imprint.  About  seven 
years  since,  too,  Mr.  £.  Stoneham,  in  sinking  for  brick* 
earth  near  this  spot,  dug  out  an  elephant's  tusk,  about  four 
f$et  in  lengthy  which   appeftr^  to  ^hftte  ^^^i^  b^roicen. 
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There  is  a  fine  seat  here  called  Danson  Hill,  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  for  Sir  John  Boyd,  Bart.,  but  now  thfr 
property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Anna  Johnstone. 

BILLERICAY,  a  market-town  in  Essex,  23^  miles 
east  from  London,  on  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Tilburr 
Fort,  has  many  good  houses,  and  is  seated  on  a  fine  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Kentish 
hills,  with  a  rich  valley,  and  the  Thames  intervening. 
Billericay  has  an  ancient  chapel,  quite  independent  of  the 
parish  church,  which  is  at  Great  Burghsted  ;  and,  as  the 
town  contains,  a  number  of  Pissenters,  here  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Independents.  A  silk 
ihanufactory  employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  but 
the  principal  trade  is  in  corn. 

On  an  ancient  manorial  possession,  called  Blunt*s  Walls, 
near  this  place,  are  some  earth-works,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  vallum  and  ditch.  They  consist  of  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  including  about  four  acres,  part  of 
which  is  inclosed  in  a  farm  yard  :  the  rampart  is  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Several  artificial  mounts 
within  the  inclosure,  have  been  nearly  levelled.  There 
have  also  been  discovered  here,  various  fragments  of  urns, 
paterae,  and  other  earthen  vessels,  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  on  a  high  hill  near  Billericay,  together  with 
Roman  copper  coins,  and  two  silver  ones,  ot  the  Emperors 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  From  these  various  remains,  it  is 
inferred  that  this  neighbourhood  has  been  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa,  or  small  station. 

BISHOP'S  HALL,  a  manor-house  in  the  parish  of 
Lambonme,  Essex,  the  property  of  Miss  Lockwood  Per- 
eival,  takes  its  name  from  having  been  anciently  attached 
to  the  see  of  Norwich.  It  is  situate  within  a  mile  of  Lam- 
bourne  Church,  adjoining  Chigwell-row ;  a  spot  whence  a 
most  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  overlooks  Epping  Forest,  the  Thames,  Kent,  Suntiy, 
and  Middlesex. 
.  BLACKHEATH,  Kent,  5  milesS,l^,fe]®l,^ndon,  i« 
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%  fine  Blevated  heath,  so  named  either  from  the  dark  colour 
of  the  soil,  or  fix>m  its  high  and  cold  situation,  the  Saxon 
blac  signifying  cold,  whence  our  English  word  bleak,' 
Though  extending  into  several  parishes,  this  heath  is  a 
hamlet  to  Greenwich,  on  the  south  of  which  it  lies.  It  is 
most  beautifully  situate,  and  commands  extensive  prospects 
over  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  River  Thames,  a  full 
view  of  the  ranger*s  house  in  Greenwich  Park,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  the  new  dock,  a  multitude  of  shipping,  and  a  good 
-view  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  right  of  the  heath  is  Morden  College,  for  the  sup- 
port of  decayed  merchants,  erected  by  Sir  John  Morden, 
Bart,  a  Turkey  merchant,  about  the  year  1680.  It  is  a 
large  brick  building,  with  two  wings,  having  a  chapel 
annexed  to  it,  in  which  is  a  costly  altar-piece.  Sir  John 
Morden  endowed  this  institution  with  his  entire  estate, 
(about  1,300/.  a-year)  after  his  wife's  decease,  and  his  relict 
added  considerably  to  his  benefaction.  The  number  of 
pensioners  is  now  about  40,  with  a  treasurer  and  chaplain. 
Each  pensioner  has  20/.  a-year,  two  convenient  private 
rooms  and  a  cellar,  with  a  common  table  in  the  hall  for 
meals.  None  are  admitted  under  60  years  of  age.  The 
trustees  are  seven  merchants  of  the  City  of  London. 

On  Blackheath  are  many  beautiful  villas — See,  on  the 
left,  on  the  verge  of  Greenwich -park,  the  Hanger's  House, 
Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester ;  near  which,  the  seats  of 
Capt.  Smith,  R.  N.,  and  —  Heisch,  Esq.  On  the  east; 
aide  of  the  park,  R.  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  Vanbrugh  Home, 

—  Stokes,  Esq.  On  the  Heath,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Legge;  the  Hon.  Henry  Legge ;  Dowager  Countess  of 
Dartmouth  ;  Francis  Newdigate,  Esq. ;  —  Pattison,  Esq. ;  * 

—  Greensides,  Esq. ;  Westcombe-park,  Countess  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  Eastcombe-park,  —  Brocklebank,  Esq. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Heathy  to  the  left  of  the  6th  mile- 
stone, is  Woodlandif  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Angerstien, 
Esq.;  and  now  of  his  son,  John  Angerstien,  Esq.  M.  P, 

On  Blackheath,  at  its  northern  extremity,  stood  the- 
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BDAgnificent  mansion  of  Sir  Gregory  Pmge,  Bart.,  wfaose- 
Dephewj  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  in  1775,  sold  the  noble 
collection  of  paintingps  by  auction,  after  which,  by  yirtne 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  house  and  grounds  were  also 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  John  Cator,  Esq.,  of  Beckon^ 
ham,  who  subsequently,  in,  1787,  again  put  the  estate  up 
to  auction,  and  in  a  way,  too,  which  insured  its  total  demo- 
lition ;  the  materials,  and  the  whole  of  the  splendid  deco- 
rations were  sold  in  separate  lots  I  The  late  Queen  Caro- 
line, when  Princess  of  Wales,  resided  in  a  house  at  the 
London  entrance  to  the  north,  near  Greenwich -park.  This 
house  was  pulled  down  some  years  back. 

On  the  side  of  the  ascent  to  Blackheath,  by  the  Dorer- 
road,  a  cavern  was  discorered  in  1780,  consisting  of  seyen 
large  rooms,  from  12  to  36  feet  wide,  the  whole  range 
haying  a  communication  by  arched  avenues ;  some  of  these 
iq[>artment8  have  large  conical  domes,  36  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  a  column  of  chalk,  43  yards  in  circumference }, 
the  bottom  of  the  cavern  (which  is  descended  by  a  flight 
of  steps)  is  50  feet  from  the  entrance,  and  at  the  extre- 
mities 160  feet :  the  sides  and  roofs  are  also  rocks  of  chalk, 
and  the  bottom  a  fine  dry  sand :  170  feet  under  ground  is 
a  well  of  clear  water,  ^  feet  deep. 

Blackheath  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  historical  events 
of  interest.  It  was  here  the  Danish  army  lay  encamped  in 
1011 ;  here  Wat  Tyler  mustered  100,000  men  ;  Jack  Cade 
fdso  encamped  here  for  a  month,  together  with  a  large  body 
of  rebels,  in  1451.  The  following  year,  Henry  YI.  pitched 
his  royal  pavilion  here,  having  assembled  troops  to  oppose 
his  cousin  Edward,  Duke  of  York ;  and  here,  against  that 
king,  Fauconbridge  encamped.  In  1499,  the  Lord  Audley, 
Flammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph,  the  blacksmith,  en* 
camped  here  in  the  rebellion  they  raised  against  Henry 
VIL,  and  here  they  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men 
qn  the  spot,  and  14,000  prisoners. 

This  heath  is  likewise  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  for 
receiving  and  meeting  celebrated  persons  and  sovereigns 
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on  their  return  from  viotorioas  expeditions.  In  1415,  die 
lord  mayor  end  aldermen,  with  400  citizens  in  scarlet,  aad 
with  white  and  red  hoods,  came  hither  to  receive  Henrj 
v.,  on  his  return  from  France,  after  the  battle  of  Aginconrt. 
In  1474,  here  was  met  Edward  lY.,  on  his  return  from 
France.  Of  foreign  princes  maj  be  noticed,  among  others 
who  hare  been  received  here,  Maurice,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  came  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Turks. 
December  21,  1411 ;  he  was  met  with  great  magnificence 
by  Henry  IV.  In  1416,  the  Emperor  Sigismond  was  met 
here,  and  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  London.  In  1618, 
the  Lord  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
ambassadors  from  the  French  King,  with  1,200  attendants, 
were  met  here  by  the  Admiral  of  England  and  500  gentle- 
men ;  and  the  following  year.  Cardinal  Campejus,  being 
attended  hither  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Kent,  was 
met  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  numerous  attendants, 
and  in  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold  he  put  on  his  cardinal's  robes, 
and  thence  made  his  entry  into  London.  Here  also  Heniy 
VIII.  met  the  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves  in  great  state. 

BLACKWALL,  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  Middlesex,  S  miles 
«ast  from  London,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lea,  which 
-ftdls  into  the  Thames  just  below.  Here  are  wet-docks  out 
across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  ranges  of  ccnnmodious  ware- 
honses  on  eaich  side,  at  which  the  largest  ships  may  load 
and  unload  with  the  greatest  ease  and  security,  and  several 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  may  be  working  at  once.  The  cut 
1i>eing  double,  ships  may  pass  through  one  lock,  and  proceed 
up  the  river,  and  by  the  other  branch  they  may  pass  down. 
This  place  is  also  remarkable  for  a  most  extensive  ship- 
yard and  wet^dock,  the  largest  private  one  in  Europe.  It 
-can  receive  28  large  East  Indiamen,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
sail  of  vessels  of  smaller  burden.  On  the  south  quay  are 
four  cranes  for  landing  guns,  anchors,  &c.  On  the  east 
quay  are  accommodations  for  landing  cargoes  fix)m  the 
Greenland  ships;  and  adjoining  are  coppers  for  boiling 
the  blubber^  with  spacious  warehouses  zidrvlodg^ng  the  oil 
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end  whalebone.  On  the  west  quay  is  an  extensive  build- 
ing for  la3ring  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Indiamen,  with 
machinery  for  masting  and  dismasting  the  ships.  On  each 
jend  of  the  north  bank  are  houses  for  watchmen,  who  guard 
the  ship  night  and  day,  with  rooms  for  the  sailors  to  cook 
in,  there  being  neither  light  nor  fire  permitted  on  board 
while  a  ship  is  in  dock.  In  digg^g  this  dock  in  1790, 
yast  quantities  of  roots  and  pieces  of  trees  were  found  in  a 
perfect  state,  although  they  must  have  lain  there  for  ages : 
the  tops  of  the  trees  all  lay  towards  the  south.  This  ex- 
tensive property  was,  some  years  ago,  purchased  by  Sir 
Robert  Wigram,  and  now  belongs  to  Messrs.  Wigram  and 
Greens.  At  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are 
4several  houses  of  entertainment,  famous  for  white  bait.  On 
the  Lea,  near  at  hand,  are  some  copperas  works,  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

BLECHINGL  Y,  a  small  market«town  in  Surrey,  2  miles 
south  from  Godstone,  and  21  from  London,  is  pleasantly 
situate  on  an  eminence  at  the  side  of  Holmesdale,  and  is 
chiefly  noted  for  having  possessed  a  castle,  and  been  it 
borough,  returning  two  members  to  parliament,  from  the 
23  £dw.  I.  tUl  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilL  The 
manor  of  the  parish  was,  at  the  Domesday  survey,  the  pro- 
perty of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  in  whose  family  it  con- 
tinued to  the  ninth  generation.  It  was  afterwards  carried, 
by  marriage,  to  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  and 
formed  part  of  the  settlement  made  by  Henry  VIIL  on  his 
divorced  Queen,  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  Howards  Lords 
.Effingham,  and  the  Mordaunts  Earls  of  Peterborough, 
were  successively  owners  of  this  estate,  till,  in  1677,  it 
was  bought  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  one  of  whose  successors, 
in  1788,  sold  the  reversion  to  his  maternal  relation,  John 
Keniick,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 

The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
Richard  de  Tonbridge.  This  castle  stood  at  the  westerly 
extremity  of  the  town,  on  what  is  now  a  coppice,  on  a  bold 
brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  Holmes- 
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^ale  in  eyeiy  direction.  In  Aubroy's  time  (1673),  m  piece 
of  a  wall  was  standing,  but  the  foondations  onlj  are  now  to 
be  found. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  with  a 
square  tower  containing  eight  bells  ;  it  had  formerly  a  lofty 
oaken  spiie,  covered  widi  shingles,  but  this  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  1606.  There  is  a  nave,  a  south  aisle, 
double  chancel,  and  a  transept  called  Ham  Chapel.  Th« 
•outh  chancel  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  mo- 
nument of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  lady,  with 
their  whole-lengtii  figures,  in  white  marble.  In  this  church 
are  also  interred  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  his  wife,  (a  Clayton).  The  bishop,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Heniug,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  rector 
of  this  parish.  Near  the  church  are  a  free-school  and 
some  almshouses. 

An  ancient  mansion,  called  BUchingly  Plae$,  formerly 
stood  here,  (in  Brewer-street)  and  was  the  residence  of 
Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  house  was  pulled  down  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Peter- 
borough, and  now  the  porter's  lodge  only  remains,  which 
has  been  conyerted  into  a  farm-house. 

BOOKHAM,  Gkeat,  a  village  in  Surrey,  pleasantly 
situate  near  Leatherfaead.  The  church  is  of  flint  inter- 
mixed with  square  chalk  stones,  and  h&s  a  shingled  spire. 
In  this  parish  are  Eastwick  House,  Bookham  Green  (late 
Lady  I>owne*s)  the  seat  of  S.  Mackey,  Esq.,  and  Poletden 
(which  see). 

BOOKHAM,  LiTTLi,  a  small  parish  of  about  f  5  houses, 
adjoining  Great  Bookham.  The  rectory  and  manor  are 
united,  Mrs.  Pollen  being  lady  of  the  manor  and  patroness 
of  the  living.  The  church  is  exceedingly  small,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  only  with  a  chancel,  and  having  one 
bell  in  a  wooden  tower,  and  a  small  spire.  The  font  is  a 
large  round  basin. 

EOT  LEYS,  Surrey,  2  miles  S.W.  fh)m  Chertsey, 
(between  Sandgate  and  Timber-hill)  the  seat  of  D.  Hall, 
p  3 
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£sq.  is  a  stone  mansion  of  striking  appearance,  with  a 
pediment  in  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  and  situate  in  a 
park,  well  wooded,  and  abounding  with  game.  The 
grounds  are  adorned  with  a  fine  lake,  with  a  bath  at 
one  end. 

BOW,  a  Tillage  in  Middlesex,  2  miles  £.  from  London, 
on  the  great  Essex  road.  It  is  situate  on  the  river  Lea, 
along  the  banks  of  which  are  numerous  mills  and  factories, 
and  over  which  is  a  bridge  into  Essex,  which  is  thought 
bj  some  to  have  been  built  by  Maud,  wife  of  Henij  I., 
while  others  suppose  it  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  times  of 
Alfred,  whose  arms  are  carved  upon  the  centre  stone  on 
the  left  hand  from  London,  and  that  it  was  the  first  stone 
bridge  built  in  England,  taking  its  name  from  its  curved 
arches.  Here  was  anciently  a  nunnery,  of  which  no  re- 
mains now  exist.  Bow  church,  which  was  built  by 
Henry  II.,  has  a  very  venerable  aj^earance,  standing  on 
the  high  road ;  it  was  made  parochial  in  1740,  having 
been,  until  then,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Stepney.  This  place 
was  once  noted  for  an  extensive  porcelain  manufactory, 
but  notliing  of  the  kind  now  remains ;  as  also  for  a  very 
dissolute  fair,  now  suppressed. 

BOX  HILL,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  rising 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Mole,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  manor  of  West  B  etch  worth,  and  doubtless  so 
named  from  the  quantity  of  box  growing  on  it.  The 
entire  elevation  is  finely  chequered  with  yew  and  box 
trees.  The  generally-received  opinion  is,  that  the  box 
was  planted  here  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  m  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  its  existence  long 
before  his  time ;  for,  Henry  and  Adam  de  Btixeto  (o£  Box- 
hill)  were  witnesses  to  deeds  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
The  box  has,  at  various  times,  produced  great  profit  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  estate.  In  an  account  taken  in  1712, 
it  is  supposed  that  as  much  had  been  cut  down  within  a 
few  years  befoie  that  date  as  amounted  to  3,0002.  One  of 
the  principal  purposes  to  which  box-wood  is  applied  is 
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for  wood-engravings.  The  English  box  is  esteemed  for 
this  purpose  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  such  quantities  were  brcught  by  the  Levant  ships  as 
ballast,  that  the  wood  on  Box-hill  was  not  in  request,  and 
consequentlj  not  cut  for  65  years ;  but  the  war  having 
diminished  the  influx  from  the  Mediterranean,  several 
purchasers  offered,  and,  in  1789,  while  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  was  possessor  of  this  estate,  the  box  growing  on 
it  was  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  for  15,000/. ;  the  pur- 
chaser to  be  allowed  14  years  to  cut  it  down.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year  only  of  the  14,  40  tons  were  cut ; 
and  the  consequence  of  thus  glutting  the  market  is,  that 
the  wood  has  fallen  nearly  50  per  cent.,  though  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  foreign  wood,  however,  is  still  universally 
preferred,  and  the  trees  on  Box-hill,  from  these  combined 
causes,  are  now  thriving. 

This  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  445  feet  perpendicular 
above  the  Mole.  At  the  base  is  Burford  Bridge,  where 
there  is  a  commodious  and  well-conducted  little  inn, 
called  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  famous  for  the  resort  of  new- 
married  pairs,  and  others,  who  seek  for  a  time  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  scenery  and  quiet  Here  the  gallant 
Kelson,  in  company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
enjoyed  severed  days  of  calm  retirement  a  short  time 
before  he  quitted  England  to  take  the  command  in  one  of 
his  glorious  expeditions.  The  ascent  of  the  hill,  though 
steep,  is  not  difficult ;  a  number  of  green  spotff  intervene 
between  the  trees,  with  well-trodden  walks.  From  the 
summit,  on  a  clear  day,  the  intervening  country  is  visible 
southward  quite  to  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  and 
northward  beyond  the  metropolis,  over  a  great  part  of 
Middlesex.  On  looking  down,  the  river  Mole  is  seen 
winding  round  the  eminence  as  though  directly  under  the 
spectator's  feet.  The  valley  immediately  beneath  is 
dotted  ivith  numerous  beautiful  seats,  finely  wooded,  and 
very  richly  cultivated. 
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A  stump  of  wood,  rising  from  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  the  bill,  denotes  the  burial-place  of  M^^or 
Labelliere,  an  officer  in  the  Marines.  This  gentleman,  in 
early  life,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  rejected  his  adt 
dresses ;  a  circumstance  which  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on 
his  mind.  It  was  not,  howoTer,  till  many  years  after,  that 
his  reason  became  actually  obscured.  At  this  time,  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  formerly  been  very 
fond  of  his  company,  allowed  him  a  pension  of  100/. 
a*year  for  life.  He  resided  at  Chiswick,  whence  he  fre* 
quently  walked  to  London,  followed  by  a  tribe  of  ragged 
boys,  whom  he  would  occasionally  harangue,  both  hia 
pockets  being  generally  filled  to  an  overflow  with 
newspapers  and  political  pamphlets.  From  Chiswick  he 
came  to  settle  at  Dorking  ;  where,  from  his  utter  inatten- 
tion to  common  cleanliness,  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
«  the  walking-dunghilL"  By  his  own  request  he  waa 
buried,  without  church-rites,  on  this  beautiful  eminence, 
with  his  head  downwards,  it  being  a  constant  assertion 
with  him  that  "  the  world  was  turned  topsy-turry,  and 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  should  be  all  right." 

BRASTEAD  PLACE,  near  Westerham,  Kent,  is  the 
elegant  villa  of  the  Rev  —  Gibbons. 

BRAY ,  a  village  in  Berks,  one  mile  south  from  Maiden- 
head, and  twenty-five  from  London,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  An  almahouse  was  founded  here  in  1640, 
by  William  Goddard,  Esq. ,  for  forty  poor  persons,  each 
having  a  house  and  8s.  a  month.  Here  is  also  a  free- 
school  for  boys.  This  place  is  fiunous  for  its  versatile 
and  accommodating  vicar  (Simon  Symonds),  who,  accord- 
ing to  Fuller,  shifted  his  religion  four  times,  having  been 
twice  a  Papist,  and  twice  a  Protestant,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  successors ;  his  determination 
being,  under  whatever  circumstances,  to  live  and  die 
Vicar  of  Bray,  Here  is  Braywick  Grove,  the  seat  of  W, 
B.  Atldns,  Esq.,  and  Braywkk  Lodge^  the  seat  of  Admiral 
West.     In  the  neighbourhood  is  Canon  iBU,  an  elesrant 
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villa,  with  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  tastefully  dis- 
posed. 

BRENTFORD,  a  long,  dirtv,  and  disagreeable  market- 
town  in  Middlesex,  situate  on  a  brook  called  the  Brent, 
which  here  flows  into  the  Thames.  Here  are  an  extensive 
pottery,  a  large  flour-mill,  brick  and  tile-kilns,  a  malt- 
distiUerj,  and  other  factories,  &c.,  affording  employment 
to  a  vast  number  of  persons.  This  town  is  one  of  the 
greatest  thorough&res  in  England.  The  church  was  ori- 
ginally built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower,  in  1654.  The  town  has  a  good  market  on  Tues- 
days, two  fturs  in  the  year,  in  May  and  September,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Beyond  Brentford  is  Sion  House,  which 
see;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  is  Kew 
Palace,  with  its  gardens. — See  Kew. 

BRENTWOOD,  eighteen  miles  east  from  London,  a  town 
in  Essex,  which  anciently  had  a  market,  assizes,  a  town, 
hall,  and  a  prison,  is  pleasantly  situate  on  an  eminence ; 
but  the  houses  are  generally  old  and  irregular.  Here  is 
an  excellent  free-school,  endowed  by  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  Knight,  sergeant-at-law,  of  Weald  Hall,  by 
letters-patent  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  consort  Philip  of 
Spain,  dated  5th  of  July,  1557.  This  school  receives 
boys  from  any  place  within  three  miles,  and  has  usually 
between  sixty  and  seventy  scholars,  all  on  the  foundation, 
and  admitted  without  any  expense  whatever.  They  are 
instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  mathematics,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Besides  this  school,  there  are  five  alms- 
houses at  Brentwood,  and  some  other  charities. 

There  are  both  a  church  and  a  chapel  at  this  place. 
The  former,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  massive  stone  tower,  of  considerable 
height,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  some  miles 
round.  The  chapel  was  built  about  1221,  by  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Osyth,  for  the  use  of  their  tenantry, 
and  in  it  a  chantry  was  founded  for  the  soul  of  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Bedford  ;  it  was  dedicated  t<i  "St.  Mary,  an  ' 
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a  chaplain  was  instituted  in  1393,  at  the  presentation  of 
Edward  Duke  of  York  and  others.  The  perquisites  of 
the  chaplain  depended  ancientlj-  on  the  gifts  of  travellers, 
and  such  as  came  hither  out  of  devotion,  after  whom,  a 
gate  in  this  parish,  on  the  road  to  Ongar,  was  named,  and 
is  still  called,  Pilgrims'  Hatch. 

Some  Roman  vessels  and  other  relics,  dug  up  near  this 
place,  have  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  Brentwood  was 
anciently  a  Roman  station ;  but  there  is  little  to  support 
such  an  opinion. 

BRICKLEY  PLACE,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  the  hand- 
some seat  and  plantation  of  John  Welles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who  has  very  extensive  possessions  in  farm  and  other  lands 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

BRIXTON  CAUSEWAY  AND  HILL,  Surrey,  three 
miles  south  of  London,  on  the  Croydon  road,  form  a  new  town 
(risen  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  out  of  brick- 
fields), both  extensive  and  populous,  though  not  legiti- 
mately even  a  village,  and  are  named  after  the  hundred 
in  which  they  are  situate,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  sq 
denominated  from  a  itone  or  pillar,  erected  by  one  Brixt, 
a  Saxon  proprietor  in  these  parts,  and  memorable  in  it9 
time  as  one  of  the  boundary- marks  of  a  manor  in  Lamt 
beth,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Waltham,  A.D.,  1602* 
The  district  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  but  it 
possesses  a  chapeliy  (a  new  church  having  been  built  here 
within  these  few  years),  and  had,  in  18S5,  attained  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  nominated,  by  an  order  of  council, 
one  of  the  five  districts  into  which  Lambeth  was  thence- 
forth to  be  divided. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  of  which  Lord  Holland  is  the 
ground  landlord,  there  are  numerous  genteel,  and  som^ 
splendid  residences,  the  villas  chiefly  of  rich  citizens  and 
other  men  of  business,  some  constrained  to  make  daily 
visits  to  Loudon,  and  others  **  retired/'  and  delighting  in 
"  country  quarters  near  the  three-mile  stone.'* 

Here  is  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  county,    ii^ 
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whieh  Tagm&ts  and  other  prisoners,   committed  to  hard 
labour,  are  employed  at  a  tread-mill. 

BROCKET  HALL,  Herts,  three  miles  N.W.  from  Hat- 
field,   the  magnificent  seat  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  ancient   edifice,   which  belonged  to 
the  familj  of  Brocket.     The  mansion,  begun  by  the  late 
Sir  Matthew  Lamb,  was  completed  by  his  son,  the  late 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  made   great  improrements  in  the 
park,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the    most    elegantly    pic- 
turesque in  the  kingdom,    Mr.  Paine  was  the  architect, 
who    likewise    executed  the   beautiful  bridge    over   the 
spacious  sheet  of  water  that  enriches  the  scenery.    The 
park  occupies  a  great  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  the 
top  of  Brickwall-hill  N.  to  two  miles  S.  by  W.  on  the 
Whethamstead-road.       Here,    during    many    successive 
years,  the  late  king  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  entertained  with  horse -racing.      The  ball-room   is 
fitted  up  With  extreme  taste   and  elegance.    The  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Mortimer  and    Wheatley,     the  designs 
being  principally  by  the  former,  and  the  colouring  by  the 
latter.     The  subjects  are  principally  allegorical,  and  re- 
present morning,  noon,  &c.,  the   four  seasons,  and  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.     In  the  centre  is  painted 
an  eagle,  from  whose  beak  an  elegant  glass  lustre  chan- 
delier is  suspended.    There  are  also  ten  smaller  chande  • 
liers  in  different  parts  of  the  room.     At  the  upper  end  of 
this  room  is  a  whole-length  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  standing  by  his   charger:  here, 
also,   are  portraits,  by  the  semie  master,  of   Viscountess 
Melbourne  and  Sir   Penistone  Lamb.     The  other  prin- 
cipal apartments  are  also  fitted  up  with  much  elegance, 
and  contain  a  very  excellent  collection  of  pictures.     The 
ceilings  of  the  library  and  dining-room  were  painted  by 
Mortimer. 

BROCKLEY  HILL,  two  miles  N.W.  of  Edgeware,  is 
isupposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station  Sulloniacts,  and 
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inanj  Roman  remains  have  been  dug  and  ploughed  up  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  hill  is  an  obelisk,  which 
refers  to  the  occupation  of  this  spot  bj  the  Cassii  and  the 
Romans. 

BROMLEY,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  near  Bow,  two 
miles  east  from  London,  much  increased  of  late  years, 
and  still  increasing,  bj  newly-erected  houses.  Here  was 
formerly  a  palace  of  King  James  I.,  and  a  Benedictine 
nunnery,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapel  of  the  latter  forms 
the  greater  portion  of  the  present  parish  church,  which 
lies  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  has  a  venerable 
and  monastic  appearance.  In  this  neighbourhood  are 
numerous  suburban  residences. 

BROMLEY,  a  considerable  market-town  in  Kent,  ten 
miles  S.E.  from  London,  on  the  Tunbridge-ioad.  Near 
the  town,  on  the  right  of  the  road  hence  to  Chislehurst, 
is  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  where  there  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  at  Tun- 
bridge.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  with  a 
cupola  and  embattled  tower.  It  contains  a  monument  to 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  author  of  the  "  Adventurer,"  who 
died  here  in  1773.  In  this  church  were  also  interred 
Walter  de  Hinche,  John  Young,  John  Buckeridge,  and 
Zachary  Pearce,  Bishops  of  Rochester,  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
excellent  epitaph,  by  Hawkes worth,  on  Elizabeth  Monk. 

In  this  town  is  a  most  noble  institution — a  college  for 
clergymen*s  widows,  erected  by  Warner,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  twenty  ladies  and  a  chaplain,  with  an  allowance 
of  202.  per  annimi  to  each  lady,  and  50/.  to  the  chaplain — 
since  augmented,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hetherington  and  Bishop  Pearce  (the  former  of  whom, 
gave  !2,0002.,  and  the  latter  5,000/.,  in  aid  of  the  purposes, 
of  this  excellent  establishment),  to  30/.  10*.  per  annum 
each  lady,  and  to  60/.  for  the  chaplain^    "^^^i^^jlege  now* 
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accommodates  fwixj  widows  of  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  England.  The  college  is  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing, with  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  disposed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  school,  and  kept  in  the  neatest  order. 

Bromlej  is  surrounded  bj  genteel  seats  j  itself,  a  large 
and  busj-  town,  rather  narrow-streeted  and  ill-built,  but 
its  yicinitj  most  agreeable  either  for  riding  or  walking. 
See  Brichley  Place  and  Tunhridge  House, 

BROMPTON,  a  healthy  village  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  adjoining  Knightsbridge,  and  being  a  hamlet  to 
Kensington.  The  neighbourhood  contains  some  good 
houses,  and  many  nursery-grounds,  but  nothing  remarkable. 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  occupied  a 
house  here,  called  Haie  Hottse,  late  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Fleming,  Bart. 

BROXBOURN,  a  pleasant  village  in  Herts,  fifteen 
miles  north  from  London,  situate  on  an  eminence,  with 
meadows  down  to  the  river  Lea  and  the  New  River,  by 
both  of  which  streams  it  is  watered.  It  is,  in  consequence, 
a  place  much  frequented  by  anglers,  and,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  nearest  from  London  in  which  good  sport  may  be 
expected.  It  is  particularly  noticed  by  Walton,  who 
made  the  ale-house,  near  Broxbouin-hill,  his  frequent 
abode,  and  the  Lea  bis  continual  resort,  and  the  theme  of 
his  amusing  work.  The  church  of  Broxboum  is  a  hand- 
some building,  containing  many  fine  and  ancient  monu- 
ments j  the  wooden  ceilings  of  the  chancel  and  chapel  are 
remarkable. 

Here  is  Broxboum  Bury,  a  handsome  structure  in  a 
park,  commanding  some  fine  views,  the  seat  of  J.  Bosan- 
qu?t,  Esq. 

BRUCE  CASTLE,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  five  miles 
north  from  London,  obtained  its  name  from  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
manor.     Being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  it  had  different 
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proprietors,  till  1631,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Hugh  Hare,  Lord  Coleraine.  Henry  Hare,  the  last  Lord 
Coleraine  of  that  familj-,  having  been  deserted  hy  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Hanger,  Esq.,  who  obstinate! j 
refused,  for  twenty  years,  to  return  to  him,  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  Miss  Rose  Duplessis,  a  French  lady,  hy 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  bom  in  Italy,  whom  he  named 
Henrietta  Rosa  Perigrina,  and  to  whom  he  left  all  his 
estates.  This  lady  married  the  late  Mr,  Alderman 
Townsend ;  but,  being  an  alien,  she  could  not  take  the 
estates ;  and  the  will  having  been  legally  made,  barred 
the  heirs  at  law;  so  that  the  estates  escheated  to  the 
crown.  However,  a  grant  of  these  estates^  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament,  was  made  to  Mr.  Townsend  and  his 
lady,  whose  son,  Henry  Hai*e  Townsend,  Esq.,  in  1792, 
sold  all  his  estates  here  to  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 
This  seat  is  partly  ancient  and  partly  modem.  Near  tJie 
house,  to  the  south-west,  is  a  deep  well,  over  which  is  an 
ancient  brick  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which  serves  as  a 
dairy.     It  is  now  the  residence  of  J.  Ede,  Esq. 

BRYCES,  an  ancient  house  in  the  parish  of  Kelvedon 
Hatch,  Essex,  about  a  mile  beyond  Hare-street,  was  so 
named  from  Thomas  Bryce,  citizen  and  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, by  whom  it  was  erected,  in  1498.  He  sold  it,  in 
I5l5,  to  Sir  John  Allen,  alderman  of  London,  from  whom 
it  was  conveyed,  in  1528,  to  John  Catchmaid,  from  whom 
passing  to  Edward  Ncrthey,  attomey-at-law,  he,  in 
1548,  conveyed  it  to  Richard  Pettus,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk;  and  his  daughter,  or  grandaughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Jones,  alderman  of 
London,  in  1620  lord  mayor.  Mary  Jones,  his  daughter, 
was  married  to  Ralph  Pettus,  son  of  William,  brother  of 
Sir  John  Fettus,  Bart.,  to  whom  she  conveyed  a  fortune 
of  6,000/.,  accounted  a  great  sum  at  that  time.  During 
the  civil  wars,  Ralph,  being  of  the  royal  party,  was 
sequestered  for  800/.,  and  had  to  mortgage  this  estate. 
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which  he  could  never  afterwards  redeem.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  Glascock  family ;  and  now  belongs  to 
WiUiam  Dalby,  Esq. 

BULSTRODE,  three  miles  S.E.  from  Beaconsfield, 
Bucks,  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  of 
whose  executors  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  In  more  ancient  times  it  was  the  property  of 
a  family  named  Bulstrode,  one  of  the  heiresses  of  which 
was  mother  of  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  a  celebrated 
statesman  and  historian.  It  belonged  afterwards  to  the 
infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies,  on  whose  attainder  it 
was  granted  by  William  III.  to  the  first  Earl  of  Portland. 
Here  is  a  noble  mansion,  much  neglected,  and  a  park  dis- 
posed with  great  taste  into  numerous  swells  and  iflopes, 
set  off  by  scattered  plantations.  The  country  around  is 
flat  and  uninteresting. 

BURGHSTED,  or  Burstead,  Great  and  Little,  two 
parishes  and  villages  in  Essex,  each  about  twenty-three 
miles  from  London,  and  within  two  of  Billericay.  The 
village  of  Great  Burstead  anciently  belonged  to  Stratford 
Abbey.  It  has  a  church,  of  which  the  pointed  arch  to 
the  entrance- door,  on  the  north,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
yicarage-honse  is  beautifully  situate.  Here  are  an  alms- 
bouse  for  poor  females,  and  a  small  free-school  for  ten 
obildren.  There  are  three  manors  in  the  parish — Bur- 
stead Grange  and  Blunt* s  Walls,  both  belonging  to  Lord 
Petre,  and  Broomhills,  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Neave, 
Bart 

The  village  of  Little  Burstead  consists  of  a  few  scat- 
tered houses,  and  the  whole  parish  contains  only  about 
200  inhabitants.  The  church  is  small,  and  in  an  obscure 
situation:  it  contains  several  memorials  of  the  Walton 
family,  especially  one  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Walton, 
Knt,  admiral  of  the  Blue,  who  signalized  himself  on 
several  occasions,  but  especially  by  the  destruction,  in 
1718,  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Messina ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  thus  laconically  communicated  with  Sir  George 
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Byng :  **  Sir — We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the 
Spanish  ships  and  vessels  which  were  upon  the  coast; 
number  as  per  margin.  I  am,  Sir,  &c."  This  brave 
officer  died  in  1759,  aged  74.  There  are  two  manors  in 
this  parish,  both  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Artan, 

BURNHAM,  a  village  in  Bucks,  on  the  road  to  Bath, 
three  miles  east  from  Maidenhead,  and  twenty-four  from 
London,  is  noted  for  having  had  a  nunnery,  built  by- 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  son  of  King  John.  In  a 
farm-house,  commonly  called  Bumham  Abbey,  are  still 
some  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice.  Of  this  parish  was 
▼icar  William  Cole,  the  well-known  Cambridge  antiquary, 
who  died  in  1782,  and  whose  voluminous  collections  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  is  Dropmore,  the 
delightful  retirement  of  the  late  Lord  Grenville ;  Bwmham 
Grove,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Johnson,  and  several  other  plea- 
sant villas.     See  Dropmare. 

BUR  WOOD  PARK,  near  Walton,  Surrey,  the  elegant 
villa  of  Sir  John  Fredrick,  Bart.,  having  park  and  plea- 
sure-grounds to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  400  acres. 

BURY  HILL,  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  with  a  lawn  in  front,  sloping  to  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  and  backed  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
-^the  seat  of  Charles  Barclay,  Esq. 

BUSH  HILL,  a  delightful  eminence,  in  the  parish  of 
Edmonton,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  S.W.  of  Enfield,  and 
eight  from  London.  Here  was  formerly  a  wooden  aque- 
duct for  obviating  the  inequality  of  the  level  of  the  New 
River.  It  was  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Hugh  Mydelton, 
who  had  a  residence  here,  now  greatly  altered,  and  the 
seat  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq.  On  Bush-hill  are  some  remains 
of  an  intrenchment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Roman, 
by  others,  of  British  construction. 

On  a  fine  situation  on  this  hill  stands  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  late  William  Mellish,  Esq.,  many  years  M.  P, 
for  Middlesex,  called  Bush-hiU-park,  The  New  River 
winds  through  the  grounds,    which  are  ^e|y;^  tastefully 
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disposed,  and  the  maDsion  commands  some  pleasing  pro- 
spects  over  Epping  Forest  and  the  vale  of  the  Lea.  Near 
'the  house  is  a  clump  of  fine  firs,  called  "  the  Bishops." 

BUSHEY,  a  village  in  Herts,  one  mile  and  a  half  S.  E. 
from  Watford,  and  eighteen  mileTand  a  half  from  London. 
Adjoining,  is  a  spacious  common  called  Buihty-heath, 
It  extends  nearly  to  SUnmore,  and  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  commands  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  metropolis, 
Hampton-court,  St.  Alban's,  Windsor,  and  the  Thames. 
Colonel  Titus,  who,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  •*  Killing  No 
Murder,''  advised  the  assassination  of  Cromwell,  was  born 
at  Bushey. 

Here  are  several  seats— the  Manor  House,  H.  Clephano, 
Esq.;  Buihey  Grove,  D.  Haliburton,  Esq.;  Bu$hey  Farm, 
B.  Burchell,  Esq. ;  and  the  retiremento  of  Colonel  Beaufoy 
and  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan. 

BUSHEY  PARK,  a  royal  park,  near  Hampton  Court, 
Middlesex ;  the  first  entrance  to  which  is  at  Teddington, 
twelve  miles  from  London,  or  at  Hampton  Wkk,  eleven 
miles  (through  King8ton>-the  former  being  the  only  tho- 
roughfore  for  carriages,  or  vehicles  of  any  description,  and, 
consequently,  the  usual  road  taken  by  all  company  from 
London.  From  the  Teddington-gate  to  Hampton-court  is  a 
fine  level  road  through  the  park,  skirted  on  each  side  by  a 
noble  avenue  oi  horse-chesnuts,  backed  hj  splendid  elms; 
When  the  horse-chesnuts  are  in  bloom  (usually  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May),  the  avenue,  at  all  times  delightful, 
whether  for  riding  or  walking,  affords  the  lover  of  nature 
one  of  the  finest  sights  in  Europe.  On  the  right  of  the 
road,  in  the  park,  is  the  house  long  inhabited  by  William 
lY.,  at  the  time  when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
appropriated  by  Parliament  as  the  residence  of  his  queen 
after  his  demise.  The  park  is  diversified  by  clumps  of 
trees;  in  various  directions,  among  which  are  many  luxu- 
riant specimens  of  the  white  hawthorn  or  may,  and  the 
surface  is  in  parts  varied  with  some  taste.    Herds  of  deer 
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and  8bM|),.b«lflawikg  to  bis  lat^  ¥tM«ity,  l^rpwie  on  tb«  ierm 
aiui  mowy  ber)x^;9«  The  l$Uw  is  peculiarly  scfft  aiul  carpet- 
like to  tbi  ^fea4  o(  ^  pttdofiriaiir  Between  ,tbe  av^ueji 
ane  aeats,  and  the  whole  of  ib&  park  it  at  all  tiy^ee  open 
to  the  public.  Theve  ai«  four  entrntcee:  li  at/ Ted? 
diniton^  2i,  at  iiamptoa  Court;  3,  at  Hampton  Wioks 
and,  4»  near  the  to«i»  ef  Hampton.  The  m  here  i#  part 
tkularly  dry  and  aaluhiious,  and  the  walk«»  in  all  direct 
tians»  delightful.  Many  gipt y-partiee  are  held  hese  in  fine 
weather.  On  an  engraved  portrait  of  a  native  of  Hampton 
Wick  <whioh  we  haveeeen)*  is  the  foUowing  inseriptioq; 
— **  Timothy  Bennet,  of  Hampton  Wick,  in  J^fiddlesei^f 
sboem^ief,  iaged76>  1752.  This  true  Bntan,  unwilling 
to  leave  the  world  worae  than  be  found  it,  by  a  Wgorpue 
appUpeHioB  of  the  Uwa  of  his  oountry  in  the  caufcC  of 
liberty,  obtained  a  free  passage  through  Bushe^  Parfc,  wluch 
had  long  been  wiUiheld  fiom  the  people.^  Suck  was,  we 
fure  told,  tbe  fact;  with  this  eice^tion,  that  Bennet  was  the 
otteonble  pfeseenteirt  acting  nndec  tke  lupprnt  of  his  richer 
neighbours. 

BYFUSKT^  a  small  village  in  Sortey,  two  miks  from 
Cebham,  and  twenty^twe  feom  London.  Here  is  a  small 
ebasch  with  several  mcmumenlSy  but  npae  of  any  particular 
interest*  Heaiy  VIII.  was  mined  in  this  village,  in  which 
alio,  it  is  said,  there  was  anciently  a  royal  palace*  B^m 
IMgB  m  the  teat  of  R»Bowyei«  Bsq.,  and  ByfLeet  Park,  of 
Jllft.  I«anglon« 

CAEN  WOOD,  Biiddlesex,  betweei^  fiampstead  and 
Higbgate,  the  1>eaiiitiful  seat  of  tbe  Ead  of  ]iCans£eld, 
was  ptirchased,Jtt  17^  of  tbe  Eaii  ef  Bute,  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Manifield,  then  attorney-general,  who  improved 
the  whole  with  great  elegance,  al^r  designs  of  the  oek" 
brated  arehitecU  ef  the  Adelpfai*  Tlie  grand  £ren^  whieli 
is  n^ar  the  side  of  the  road  leading  l^om  Higbigate  to 
Hempstead,  is  oppeitte  the  wood  that  gives  name  to  tha 
keuiek   The  gaiden4ront,  which  is  more  extensive  thsA 
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tiie  other,  commands  a  fine  view  of  rich  meadows,  falling 
in  a  gentle  descent,  and  relieved  by  some  noble  pieces  of 
water  (the  reservoirs  of  the  Hampstead  water-works),  that 
supply  part  of  the  metropolis :  this  view  is  terminated  by 
the  spires  of  London,  and  the  distant  hills  of  Kent.  The 
most  remarkable  room  in  the  house  is  the  Library,  a  beau- 
tiful apartment,  60  feet  by  21,  designed  by  Adams,  and 
ornamented  with  paintings,  by  Zucchi.  In  this  room  is  a 
whole-length  of  the  first  Earl,  by  Martin,  and  a  fine  bust 
of  him,  by  Nollekens.  There  is  another  bust  of  his  lord- 
ship, when  young,  in  the  hall ;  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
and  the  antique  bust  of  Homer,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Pope.  The  paintings  in  the 
Hall  are  by  Rebecca.  In  the  breakfast-parlour  is  a  bust 
of  Pope,  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  In  the 
other  rooms  are  some  portraits,  well  deserving  of  notice  ; 
particularly  those  of  Pope,  Garrick,  the  Duches»  of 
Queensberry,  and  a  good  head  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian, 
said  to  be  by  Pope,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting  by  his  friend  Jarvis  ;  two  landscapes,  supposed 
by  Claude ;  a  piece,  by  Teniers ;  and  Wilkie's  Village 
Foiiticians.  Here,  too,  are  some  fine  portraits,  among 
which  is  the  picture  of  the  Chief-Justice,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  Music  Room  was  painted  by  Julius 
Ibbetson,  and  exhibits,  in  pannels,  the  various  operations 
of  agriculture  (fancifully  represented  as  carried  on  by 
vnattired  children),  interspersed  with  views  in  North 
Wales,  sweetly  delineated.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  in  1792,  the  title  and  estate  devolved  to  his 
nephew,  the  late  Viscount  Storraont,  who  improved  and 
enlarged  this  house  very  considerably  (under  the  direction 
of  Saunders,  the  architect) ;  he  dying,  in  1794,  his  son, 
the  present  earl,  enjoys  the  estate,  and  he  also  has  made 
improvements. 

The  pleasure-grounds,  including  the  wood,  which  gives 
name  to  the  place,  contain  about  50  acres.  Their  situation 
is  naturally  beautiful ;  and  the  hand  ^f^t  has  been  sue- 
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cessfully  employed  in  making  them  still  more  picturesque^ 
On  the  right  of  the  garden-front  of  the  house  is  a  hang- 
ing-wood of  tall  spreading  trees :  and,  on  the  left,  the 
rising  hills  are  planted  with  clumps,  that  produce  a 
pleasing  effect.  A  fine  shrubbery,  immediately  before 
this  front,  and  a  serpentine  piece  of  watei,  render  the 
whole  a  very  enlivening  scene.  The  cedars  of  Libanus, 
though  young,  are  fine,  and  are  shot  up  to  a  great  height, 
with  their  leaders  entire.  One  of  them  was  planted  by 
the  first  earl  with  his  own  hands.  The  inclosed  fields, 
adjoining  to  the  pleasure-grounds,  containing  about  50 
acres.  Homsey  great  woods,  held  by  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, under  the  Bishop  of  London,  join  this  estate  on 
the  north,  and  have  been  lately  added  to  the  inclosures. 

CAMBERWELL,  Surrey,  the  church  of  which  is 
about  2^  miles  from  the  bridges,  is  an  extensive  parish, 
including  Peckham  and  Dulwich.  The  village  itself  is 
considerable,  containing  numerous  excellent  houses,  and 
some  which  must  be  termed  mansions,  the  residences  of 
wealthy-  merchants  and  others.  The  Grove,  which  is  a 
well-gravelled  walk,  ascending  for  about  half  a  mile,  with 
an  avenue  of  stately  trees,  and  the  Grove  Hilt,  exactly 
on  a  level  with  it,  are  both  lined  with  elegant  villas. 
At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  residence  of  the  late 
amiable  and  benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom  (now  the  seat  of 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq.)  It  is  a  plain  structure,  with  low 
wings,  and  the  front  is  adorned  with  emblematical  figures, 
in  artificial  stone,  representing  Liberality  and  Plenty,  with 
Flora  in  the  centre.  The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with  temples,  sta- 
tues, &c. 

A  fountain  is  supplied  by  pipes,  by  an  ample  spring 
issuing  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  collected  in  a 
sheet  of  water  or  canal ;  which,  rising  through  the  centre 
of  an  elegant  composition  in  Portland  stone,  forms  the 
jet  d'eau.  From  the  spring  which  supplies  the  canal,  the 
village  of  Camberwell  derives  its  name  >  and  the  place 
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where  it  rises  tradition  has  marked  as  the  spot  where 
George  Barnwell  murdered  his  uncle  ;  an  incident  which 
gave  rise  to  Lillo's  well-known  tragedy. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  near  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Peckham  j  it  is  of 
flint  and  rough  stone,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel 
of  singular  form,  (hexagonal)  and  two  aisles ;  at  the  west 
end  is  a  small  embattled  tower,  with  a  turret.  The  pre- 
sent structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  windows  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave  being  of  the  architecture  of  that 
period.  The  north  aisle  was  probably  built  in  1520,  that 
date  being  on  the  east  window,  which  lately  contained 
some  portraits  painted  on  the  glass,  thought  to  be  of  the 
Muschamp  family.  The  south-western  portion  of  this 
edifice  was  much  enlarged  in  1786.  Against  the  north 
wall,  is  a  small  monument,  with  the  e^gj  of  a  woman 
kneeling  j  beneath  is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Lo !  Muchas'  stock  a  firuitfull  braunch  did  brioge, 

Adornde  with  vertues  fit  for  ladies  brighte ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hunt  on  May-day's  pleasaunt  spring, 

Possest  the  Frowe  that  was  his  soul^s  delighte. 
His  lovdy  Jane  had  two  sons  by  Thos.  Grimes,  Esq.  and  daughters 
three. 

With  wealth  and  vertues  meet  for  their  degree. 

When  twice  seven  yeares,  six  months,  ten  days,  were  spent 

In  wedlock's  bandS)  and  loyall  love's  delight, 
November  twelfth  daye,  then  she  was  content 

This  world  to  leave  and  give  to  God  his  right : 
Her  sixty-three  years  full,  ccmiplete  and  ended. 

Her  soule  to  God,  to  earth  her  corps  commended. 
1604." 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  died  in  IdSf ,  with  figures  in  brass  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  eleven  children.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument, 
inlaid  with  plates  of  brass,  representing  the  figures  of  a 
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man  and  woman  kneeling  at  a  table,  with  their  children^ 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters ;  underneath,  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  John  Bowyer,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1570. 

A  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  has  lately  been 
erected  in  this  parish,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Surrey 
Canal,  near  the  high  road  from  London.  It  is  built  in  the 
Grecian  style,  from  designs  hy  R.  Bedford,  Esq.,  and 
possesses  considerable  elegance.  The  steeple  is  of  some 
originality,  between  a  tower  and  a  spire,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  peel  of  six  bells. 

Adjoining  the  old  church  ift  a  free  grammar-school  for 
boys,  founded  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  endowed  with  7  acres  of  land. 
The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  W.  Jephson,  M.A.  In  the 
free- school  there  are  generally  upwards  of  50  boys  under 
a  course  of  education.  See  Denmark  Hill,  Heme  Hill,  and 
Champion  Hill. 

CAMDEN  TOWN,  an  extensive  and  still  increasing 
precinct  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  commenced  in  1791,  on  ground  belonging  to 
the  late  Earl  Camden,  whose  successor  is  still  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  Great  College-street  is  the  Veterinary  Col» 
lege,  (which  see)  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  briefly 
in  our  account  of  London.  At  the  back  of  it,  in  the 
King's-road,  leading  to  Kentish-town,  is  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Agar,  the  King's  Counsel,  with  extensive  grounds,  throagh 
which  the  Regent's- canal  passes. 

CAMPDEN  HOUSE,  a  venerable  structure  at  Ken- 
sington, Middlesex,  was  built  in  1612,  by  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes,  who  had  been  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Viscount  Campden.  Here  Queen 
Anne,  when  Princess  of  Denmark,  resided  five  years 
with  her  son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  mansion  is 
now  a  ladies'  boarding-school. 

CANONBURY,  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Islington, 
^bout  half  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  Islington  church.    The 
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mimor  of  Canonburj,  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  III.,  was 
granted,  bj  Sir  Ralph  de  Bemers,  to  the  prior  and  canons 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  in  whose  posses* 
sion  it  continued  till  the  Dissolution ;  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  VI II.,  by  Robert  Fuller,  abbot  of 
Waltham,  and  prior  commendatory  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  on  whom  it  was  afterwards  succes« 
si vely  bestowed,  both  perished  on  the  scaffold.  After  the 
attainder  of  the  former,  the  divorced  Anne  of  Cleves  had 
an  annuity  of  20/.  from  this  manor  towards  her  jointure. 
Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  granted  the  manor  to  Thomas  Lord 
WentwoTth,  who,  in  1570,  alienated  it  to  the  celebrated 
and  affluent  Sir  John  Spencer,  Knt.  and  Bart,  (commonly 
called  **  Rich  Spencer,")  who  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  public  spirit  during  his  mayoralty  in  Lon- 
don in  1595.  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
mcu-ried  William,  second  Lord  Compton,  Lord-President 
of  Wales,  who  is  traditionally  said  to  have  contrived  her 
elopement,  from  her  father's  house  at  Canonbury,  in  a 
baker^s  basket.  In  August,  1618,  Lord  Compton  was 
created  Earl  of  Northampton ;  and  from  him  the  present 
owner  of  Canonbury,  who  is  the  ninth  Earl  and  first 
Marques^ of  Northampton,  is  lineally  descended. 

Canonbury  Tower  formed  part  of  the  spacious  man- 
sion, which  was  originally  built  by  the  priors  of  St. 
Bartholomew  for  their  country  residence,  and  which  nearly 
covered  the  entire  site  of  Canonbury-place  ;  it  had  also  a 
park,  with  large  gardens,  a  fish-pond,  and  various  domestic 
offices.  The  tower  itself  (which  is  of  brick),  with  the 
house  to  which  it  is  attached,  were  erected  by  William 
Bolton,  who  was  prior  from  1509  till  his  decease  in  15S2  ; 
and  whose  rebus,  a  bird-bolt  in  a  tun,  appears  in  different 
parts  of  the  wall.  From  the  leads  of  this  building,  which 
is  about  17  feet  square,  and  60  in  height,  is  a  delightful 
panoramic  view  comprehending  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
teeming  with  towns  and  villages,  and  finely  diversified  by 
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hill  and  dale.  In  tbe  summer-season,  the  tower  building 
is  let  out  in  apartments.  It  has  been  occupied  bj  several 
individuals  of  much  eminence  in  tbe  republic  of  letters  ; 
among  whom  was  Ephraim  Chambers,  the  well-known 
compiler  of  the  Cjclopsedia,  the  poet  Goldsmith,  and 
more  recently  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  speaks  of  it 
in  his  "  Sketch  Book."  Some  interesting  parts  of  the  old 
mansion  remain  in  three  houses  a  little  to  tbe  eastward  of 
the  tower,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  now  a  boardings 
school.  The  stuccoed  ceilings  and  carved  chimney-pieces 
in  these  dwellings  are  of  the  time  of  Q ueen  Elizabe^.  The 
more  modem  houses,  on  the  west  side  of  Canonbury-place, 
are  very  pleasant ;  the  gardens  extend  to  the  borders  of 
the  New  River,  which,  by  its  serpentine  course  in  this 
part,  forms  a  most  agreeable  boundary.  Tbe  Canonbury 
Tavern,  with  its  tea-gardens,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  summer  recreation. 

CARSHALTON,  a  picturesque  village  in  Surrey,  11 
miles  from  tbe  bridges.  The  name  of  this  place  bas  been 
singularly  corrupted  j  it  was  in  Domesday-book  written 
Aulton,  which  signifies  old  town  ;  about  the  reign  of  King 
John,  it  received  the  name  of  Kersaulton,  which  was 
afterwards  varied  in  records  to  Kersalton,  Carsalton, 
Cresalton,  and  Kresalton,  but  has  now,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  been  written  Carshalton,  and  commonly  pro- 
nounced Casehawton,  The  Wandle  passes  through  the 
Tillage,  and  being  increased  by  many  springs  which  rise 
here,  and  by  other  streams  from  Croydon  and  Beddington, 
forms  a  large  pool,  or  lake,  near  the  church.  Some  manu- 
factories are  on  the  banks.  The  church  is  on  rising  ground, 
near  the  centre  of  the  village  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a  chancel :  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  ancient  pillars  of  rude  workmanship,  and  not  uniform  ; 
their  capitals  are  ornamented  with  feathers  and  foliage. 
The  aisles  were  raised  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  present 
century,  in  order  to  make  galleries,  principally  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  John  Fellows  and  ^^r^^WWift^Scawen. 
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TI19  present  church  appears  to  hare  been  built  originiUj 
•f  flints ;  the  chancel,  the  lower  part  o^the  aisles,  and  of 
the  tower,  being  now  composed  of  those  materials ;  the 
aisles  were  raised  with  brick  :  the  tower,  which  is  low  and 
embattled,  is  situate  between  the  chancel  and  nave  -,  the 
tipper  part  of  it  is  built  of  free-stone. 
■  At  tiie  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  massy  monument 
of  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Fellows,  who  died 
July  28,  1724.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a 
handsome  monument,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns 
and  pilasters,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Scawen,  who 
was  three  times  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  died, 
October,  1722.  His  effigy,  in  white  marble,  represents 
him  in  a  loose  robe  and  flowing  peruke,  reclining  on  his 
right  hand.'  In  the  same  aisle,  is  a  monument  of  black 
marble,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
£dmund  Hoskins,  Knt.,  sergeant-at-law,  who  died  in 
1664.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the 
communion-table,  is  an  altar-tomb  of  Purbeck  marble; 
over  it  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  large  slab  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, on  which  are  upright  figures  of  Nicholas  Gaynes* 
ford  and  his  family.  These  figures  have  been  gilded  and 
enamelled  j  the  enamel,  in  which  the  drapery  of  the  wife 
has  been  painted,  still  remains,  which  is  a  circumstance 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  tombs  of  this  kind.  Her  head- 
dress, remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  size,  corresponds 
with  other  specimens  of  the  same  date  ;  her  robe,  which 
has  close  sleeves,  is  of  red,  edged  with  gold ;  of  the  four 
bons  it  may  be  obserred,  that  the  eldest  appears  in 
armour  as  the  esquire,  the  second  is  habited  as  a  priest, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  as  merchants ;  Gaynesford  him- 
self appears  in  armour,  kneeling  on  one  knee  ;  his  gauntlet 
and  sword  are  at  his  feet.  Henry  III.  granted  to  this 
parish  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair  for 
three  days,  on  St.  Mary's-day,  the  vigil,  and  the  day 
following. 
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on  Um  Bi|^t  ha^^of  ikm  roa4  to  B«4di«^B.  It  i»QikMe4 
CmrshiUtm  fiark,  a»d  w  1^  9e«|  of  O.  Tajki^  Sa^**.  l<wl 
fif  thiMi  lOftoor.    Th%  hom^  is  a  ^u«U  st4««oedi  bujld^iog  ; 

and  some  deer ;  a  la)ie  is  fbnpe<it  witbia  it  bj  aid  of  ^q 
}yaff4W,  and  tastafa^y  ski^d  witb  treea  a^  sbmbs* 
%l^  wa#  fooaedy  t^  estate  (^  Sir  W.  Soawcm,  wbo 
i^t^(M  ^  b«v«;  built  a:  sp]^di4  sttwe  Hian^io^  heve^  aad 
ba4  co^ee^d  tbe  pateriala  ^  t^e  puzpose.  la  tbi^  vil- 
]»ga  reai4!^  Pii*  Italoli^,  tbe.  celebrated  pby«icw»  9^ 
nc^le  b#9eia«toi;  to  tb^  University  of  OxfonL  to.  wbicb  ba 
bequaatbed  bw  invaluable  opU^cti^  of  books,  still  palled 
tbe  ]^atclifie.Libniry%  ^e  was  no  la#s  coospiauouii  for  biA 
g;r^at  skill  tbsA  &c  tbe  bluot^ness  of  bi§  inanniB)?^  wbicb 
q^as^  BO  ifB^f  bov^^TQj^  ejja^tedi.  H^  ga^«  ^paajt  ctfieq^ 
^  bif(  j»deness  to  King^.  William  and.  tbe  f  rii^pesa  of 
Q^ns^a^  3  tb^  latter^,  wb^iL  sbe  pama  to  tbe  tbrone^  rer 
fi4s^  to  a^oifit  bia),  b^  pbysiqiaa :  aucb^  bowever,  was 
tbAOjHniqi^  Qf  bi;i  skills  tbat  be  was  often  called,  agipn  £»: 
bi^i  a^Y¥:^  especially  djuring  bei;  laM^  illness.  Th^  doctpr 
^^  i^n^  reaidii)g;  at  Carsb&lton^  wbeaii^a  ba  ww^  swn*- 
Bjp^^  ta^ttfind  ber  m^j)»sty;  beiij^  bimsel^  ilV  witbtba 
giqn^  l^acc^qa^d  to  obey  tbe  sun^noqs^  wbicb,  indeed*  w.a« 
in-^l^ulas^  asi  i^qt  comiog*  fyopK  pKoper  autbprit.y.  His 
r^fi^,,  bo^eyer,  jp^A^  him  sq  ui^gpubwi,.  tbat,  after  tb^ 
qp/^\  (M^K  ^^  x^eived  a^varal  tbreatai|ing  let^rs* 
wbicl^  g^vje  bW  so  qmcb.  upeajiinc;^;^  tba^.b^ai^i^^^ 
n^nf^qi,  ii^  ii%i^enge  o^  tbiapopu^a^wera  thougbt  t9  bs^a 
bi^^taned  I)i%  oi)^q,  aJ^4r  I^  <(.  leti^r,  datad  Qarsbaltoih 
AjHgu|rt3,  1714^  hjB,  njeatipj^i,  the  reqeipt,of  tji«asa  iQttfjnsb 
and  declare^  bi%  ii)t0i^tion  of  not  ^ticriiig  frpni  bQ¥i^.  Hm 
died  herta  tbat  1st  qf  Noveinber  fallowing.  Hi»  bpttsa  i^ 
Carabaltpn  ww,  sold  to  Sir  Jqbn  F^ows«  oi^j  of.  tbe 
goverpqrs  of  t^e,  Squtb  Sea  Coo»pany^  by  wboDi^iliWaf 
rebuilt ;  at  wbicb  time^  in  levelling  the  ground  *?  WlVo  90 
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urmtte,  miny  bo»w  wvre  found.  The  kous*  Wtt  tftbr- 
w«rds  ift»  leaideiiio^  of  liord  Cimnoelior  Qardwioke. 

It  is  )iow  iGtlM  rdtrtAalton  ihmse,  and  is  the  yiopwly 
«f  WillAm  Reyiuddft,  Esq. 

CANONS,  or  Cakkohs,  Middtesax,  near  Edg^wiaro,  ^ 
Beat  of  ThoBMffi  Plomer,  Eeq.,  was  fiinaeriy  the  villa  of 
Dmnii  O'Ketlf,  Esq.,  of  sportixig  metkorft  and  UMBter  of 
tlie  funouB  horse  Eelipee  (^e  grand  eottrce  of  kis  master's 
wealth^  whose  veraains  are  inteited  in  tiM  paddock  front* 
mg  the  he«ee« 

On  tke  site  of  tiiis  TiHa,  roee  and  Tani^ed,  in  the  h»t 
eeiitiir3%  the  i^ndid  nnunion,  built  in  171%  by  /Ames 
Bridges,  first  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  lired  here  in  regal 
state.  The  deo^^ations  and  funiitnie  of  tiiis  akagniiicMit 
^ode  are  said  to  have  cost  more  than  250,000/.  The  pillars 
of  the  great  hall  were  of  maiMe,  as  were  the  Bte|)s  of  tire 
principal  staircase,  eUch  ste^  comtstiilg  of  a  single  pieee, 
£2  feet  kMg.  The  loeks  and  hinges  Were  of  silver  or  goM. 
The  whole  establishment  Was  proportionately  splendid  in 
ifp  minutest  details..  On  the  dnke*s  deaths  ih  1744^  his 
fortune  having  been  previonely  much  diminisfaed  by  tio 
A&ican  Craipany^  toid  the  Mississippi  and  South-Sea 
tohemes,  aided  by  a  consiBteiit  course  of  magnificence, 
the  estate  was  sold,  in  separate  lots,  by  auetion*  The 
mArble  stairoase  was  purchteed  by  the  Eari  of  Chester- 
field, for  his  house  in  May  Fair ;  the  columns  wete  bought 
for  &e  portieo  of  Wanetead  Houee ;  ted  the  equestriab 
atatoe  of  Oeotge  I.,  one  of  the  nuAierous  sculptures  that 
mdor&ed  due  grounds,  is  now  the  orillunent  of  Leicektet^ 
square.  One  of  the  principid  lots  was  purchased  by  Mt, 
Hidlet,  a  cabinet>maker  in  Long  Acre,  who  erectsd  thd 
present  villa  with  the  materials  which  composed  his  lot. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  poetical  essay  on  the  *•*  Vie  ef  Riches," 
line  sarcaetiefidly,  and,  as  some  say,  ungratefully,  described 
Canons  and  its  Duke,  in  the  cutting  lines,  comtnendnf 
*'  at  Timon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  day,"  which)  being  Voh 
numerous  fbr  our  pages,  we  mufti  be  cotatent  to  irdfer  to* 
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GASHIOBURY  PARK,  near  Watford,  Herts,  the  seat 
of  the  £ail  of  Essex,  is  supposed  to  hare  andeiitlj  be* 
longed  to  the  kings  of  Meroia,  until  Offa  gave  it  to  St. 
Alban's  Abbey.  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  the  manor  on 
Richard  Morison,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Arthur, 
Lord  Capel,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  proprietor.  The 
mansion  is  an  irregfular  pile  of  brick,  of  a  castellated  form, 
situate  in  a  delightful  park,  about  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference, ornamented  at  its  different  avenues  with  very 
tasteful  lodges.  In  the  interior,  besides  some  curious 
carved  work  and  tapestry,  are  many  elegant  and  valuable 
paintings,  among  which  are  several  family  and  other  por- 
traits. The  grounds,  which  are  highly  picturesque,  were 
originally  kid  out  and  planted  by  the  celebrated  Le  Notre, 
but  have  lately  been  much  modernized.  Through  them 
pass  the  River  Gade,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 
.  CECIL  LODGE,  near  Abbots*  Langley,  Herts,  now 
the  seat  of  Captain  White,  was  formerly  a  villa  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

CHALFONT,  ST.  PETER'S,  a  village  in  Bucks,  ^ 
miles  W.  from  London,  in  no  respect  remaikable,  except 
that  there  are  some  rather  pleasant  seats  in  .its  vicinity — 
Chaifont  House,  R.  Hibbert,  Esq. ;  the  Grange,  Orchard 
Farm,  the  Vicarage,  and  one  or  two  others. 

CHALFONT,  ST.  GILES'S,  another  village  in  Buck% 
22  miles  from  London,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  being 
the  place  in  which  Milton  wrote  his  sublime  poem  of 
'*  Paradise  Lost"  Here  is  a  school,  endowed  by  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  for  20  boys,  and  20  girls.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  pleasant  seats — ^the  Vache,  R.  PaUiser,  Esq. ; 
New  Place,  Sir  Edmund  Carrington^  Bart. ;  and  Newiands, 
T.  AUan,  Esq. 

CHAMPION  HILL,  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  but 
nearer  to  the  village  of  Dulwich,  an  eminence  studded 
with  elegant  houses,  and  attractive  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious situation  and  pleasing  views. 

CHARLTON,  a  pleasant  village  in  Kent,  studded  with 
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)»iotui«sqa6  tillas,  situmto  on  &6  bcwders  of  Blaekbeatii, 
6|  miles  £*  from  Loiidon.  The  maiiBieii-li^uee  heito,  k 
Gothic  Btructtire,  with  four  tmrrets  on  the  top,  r^oently  the 
lesidenee  of  the  ben^roleiit  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  now  tSi 
«eat  of  Sir  Thoma«  Maryon  Wilaon,  Bart,  oiif^inally 
belonged  to  Sir  Adam  Newton»  Detn  of  Durham,  anil 
preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  King  James  h,  who  was  4 
great  benefactor  to  the  ehuroh  of  Charlton,  hAring  left  a 
eonsideraUe  sum  towards  beautifying  and  enlarging  itk 
At  the  Dissokition  the  manor  of  Chturlton  was  possessed 
by  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  one  of  the  priors  of  whieh 
obtidned  n  grant  fbr  a  weekly  market,  and  a  yesrly  fair  on 
IJie  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  the  tolls  being  fbr  the  benefit 
of  the  abbey;  but  the  fbimer  has  been  long  disused, 
and  the  latter  kept  on  St.  Lnke's-day*  It  is  called  Horn 
fkitt  and  the  tradition  coneening  its  origin  iS)  tfa«t  King 
John,  being  hunting  in  the  nmghbourhoOdf  and  separated 
from  his  attendants,  entered  a  cottage,  where  he  d^iuK^ed 
the  mistress ;  but,  being  detected  by  her  husband^  he  was 
obliged  to  make  him  compensation,  by  a  grant  ef  land 
extending  from  this  place  to  Cuckold's  Point,  at  the  same 
time  estabKshiBg  a  fiur :  but  the  true  origin  of  the  name 
appears  to  be  from  the  great  mart  at  ^s  fidr  ef  variona 
nrtides  in  bom,  as  combs,  /kc,  manuAtctured  from  th^ 
boms  and  hoofs  of  cattle  slaogfateted  in  London. 

CHEAM,  a  Tillage  in  Surrey,  11}  mUes  from  London, 
situate  on  an  eminence  near  Banstead  Downa,  wifhin  f  | 
miles  of  EweU,  Well-built,  ef  pleasing  appearance,  and 
eemmanding  an  eztensiTs  prospeet«  The  ebureh  is  dedi- 
ctfCed  to  8t«  Punstan ;  it  was  injuiftd  by  lightning  in  1689, 
nnd  Ais  ao«dd«ntj  with  some  subsequent  aHeratiens,  has 
so  Ikllered  the  form  of  the  edifice,  thitt  no  cenjecrtni^  oan 
be  formed  of  its  date*  At  the  sdnth-esst  comer  of*  the 
church  is  n  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  which 
was  built  before  the  year  l449j  as  appeal  by  ^  wiQ  6f 
John  Verde «  who  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  thereih. 
He  bequeathed  his  estates  in  Surrey,  after  the  dMth  of 
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liis  wife,  to  his  second  son  John,  to  whom  alio  he  lefl 
four  hundred  muttons ;  twenty  shillings  to  the  repair  of 
the  church,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  high  altar.  His 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  an  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  much  worn.  There  are  small  figures  of  himself  and 
his  wife  Anne.  Her  head-dress  resembles  that  of  Margaret 
Gaynesford  at  Carshalton. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  is  sepa* 
rated  by  a  skreen  of  wood,  is  an  aisle  built  by  John  Lord 
Lumley,  in  159!^,  as  a  burial-place  for  his  family.  The 
roof  is  enriched  with  pendant  ornaments. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  a  monument  of  Iiord  Lmnley. 
On  a  large  tablet,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and 
surrounded  with  coats  of  arms  of  the  Lnmleys  and  families 
allied  to  them  by  marriage,  is  along  Latin  inscription. 

On  the  south  side  of  his  lordship's  chancel  is  a  stately 
monument  of  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Jane  Lumley, 
who  died  in  1577.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  is  her  own 
effigy,  kneeling,  in  basso-relieyo ;  beneath  is  an  altar«> 
tomb  of  yery  large  dimensions ;  on  the  front,  which  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  are  the  figures  of  her 
■daughter  and  two  sons,  kneeling ;  and  at  each  end  are  the 
arms  and  quarterings  of  Fitz-Alan  and  Lumley.  The 
tomb  is  covered  with  a  slab  of  black  marble,  8  feet  5  inches 
in  length,  and  4  feet  S  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  six  successive  rectors  of  Cheam, 
from  1581  to  1662,  five  became  bishops. 

The  manor-house,  at  East  Cheam,  is  an  ancient  stmo- 
tnre,  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VII.  It  stands  at  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Yillag%  towards  Sutton ;  the  hall  remaina 
in  its  original  form,  the  upper  part  being  surrounded  by  au 
open  wooden  gallery :  adjoining  the  hdl  are  the  buttery 
and  cellar,  with  ancient  doors,  and  in  the  parlour  is  some 
rich  mantled  carving.  The  chapel  has  been  converted 
into  a  billiard-room.  J.  Hilbert,  Esq.  is  its  possessor,  and 
lord  of  the  manor.  J.  Penfold,  A.  Palmer,  and  Thomas 
Farman,  Esqrs.  have  seata  here. 
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CH£LS£A,  a  large  and  yery  populons  Tillage  and 
parish  in  Middletex,  2  miles  W^.W.  from  London,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  extending  almost  to  Hjde-park- 
comer,  and  including  a  part  of  Knightsbridge.  In  Win* 
Chester-street,  turning  out  of  Chejne-wfdk,  near  the 
church,  stood  formerly  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  the  see  of 
Winchester,  which  was  purchased  bj  act  of  parliament  in 
1664,  on  the  alienation  of  the  demesne  belonging  to  that 
see  in  Southwark  and  Bishop's  Waltham  ;  but,  in  1821, 
another  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  bishop  to  sell  this 
palace,  and  to  purchase  another. 

Here,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Cheyne-walk,  is  the 
Botanic  Garden,  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, to  whom,  in  1721,  it  was  given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  a  quit-rent  of  51.,  and  deli- 
vering annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  50  different  spe- 
cimens of  plants,  the  growth  of  the  garden,  till  the  number 
amounted  to  2,000.  There  is  a  noble  statue  of  their 
benefactor,  erected  by  the  company,  in  1733,  executed  by 
Rysbrach*  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  in 
front  of  it,  towards  the  river,  stand  two  fine  cedars  of 
Libanus.  On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  is  a  spacious 
green-house,  over  which  is  a  library  of  botanical  works, 
and  numerous  specimens  of  plants,  &c.  In  the  garden  are 
exotics  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  this  parish  also  stands  one  of  the  glories  of  England — 
Chelsea  Hospital,  the  noble  asylum  for  decayed  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  best  foundations  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  This  building  was  begun  by  Charles  II., 
carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  completed  by  William  IIL 
Sir  Stephen  Fox  (ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Charles  James 
Fox)  was  the  first  projector  of  the  institution,  to  which 
he  contributed  13,000/.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  on  the  site  of  an  old  college  which  had  escheated 
to  the  crown.    Tradition  has  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
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hospital  to  thd  stiggestion  of  NeB  Gwjrti,  for  wbicb,  how- 
ever, there  ai)pears  no  probable  foundation. 

Chelsea  Hospital  stands  at  a  small  distance  ttoin.  tbd 
Thames,  and  though  verj  inferior  in  point  of  magnificence 
to  that  of  Oreenwich  for  seamen,  it  is  a  handsome  and 
most  commodious  structure.  It  is  of  brick,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  and  ctdumns, 
which  are  of  fVeeStone.  The  principal  boildingoccupies  thre^ 
sides  of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  which  is  open  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  CharfeS  II. 
in  Roman  costimie.  The  east  and  west  sides  are  chieflj 
occupied  bj  the  wards  of  the  pensioners,  and  at  6ie  ex- 
tremity of  the  east  side  is  the  governor's  house.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south  front  is  a  portico,  supported  by  cdtimns 
of  the  Doric  order ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  piazta,  on  tite 
frieze  of  which  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  dated  1690,  tb 
the  effect  that  "  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  soldiers  worn 
out  by  age,  or  wounded  in  war,  Chaties  II.  built  thift 
edifice,  James  II.  added  to  it,  and  William  and  MTy 
completed  it."  On  one  side  of  the  etitrance  is  theohapel, 
the  altar-piece  of  which,  representing  the  Ascension,  wis 
painted  by  Sebastian  Kicci ;  and  opposite  the  chapel  is 
the  ball  in  which  the  pensioners  dine,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  a  picture  of  Charles  II.  on  horseback,  pr^sent^ 
by  the  Earl  of  Kanelagh.  The  entire  length  of  the  priikw 
cipal  building,  from  east  to  west,  is  790  feet,  and  «  wing 
has  been  added  to  each  end  of  the  north  side,  which  fotms 
a  smaller  court,  occupied  by  infirmaries  and  useful  oAces. 
The  college  gardens  comprise  about  15  acres,  and  contain 
some  fine  arenues  of  limes  and  horse-chestnuts.  There 
is  a  handsome  grarelled  terrace  on  the  bank  <A  #te 
Thames,  which,  tea  well  as  the  gardens,  has  within  these 
three  years  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Sttndi^ 
afternoons,  by  order  of  gorernment. 

The  ordinary  number  of  in-pensioners  is  476 ;  namely, 
96  captains,  39  Serjeants,  59  corpottU,  16  drttmmers,  396 
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privates,  and  54  Ught-honenMn  :  ihtj  are  lodged  in  aiz- 
teen  wards,  and  provided  with  diet,  and  an  annual  uni* 
form  of  scarlet  faced  with  blue,  in  addition  to  which  each 
person  has  a  small  weekly  stipend,  that  of  the  captains 
being  St.  6d,  each ;  of  the  Serjeants  and  lightJionemen^ 
2i,  each  ;  of  the  corporals  and  drummers,  lOd.  each  ;  and 
of  the  privates,  BtL  each.  The  various  officers  and  servants 
of  the  hospital  make  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  nearlj  600.  The  number  of  outvpensioners  is 
unlimited ;  their  allowance  is  from  71, 19t,  Id.  to  54/.  t5sm 
per  annum :  there  are  now  upwards  of  80,000,  who  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  exercising  their 
various  occupations,  but  liable  to  perform  garrison-dutj, 
as  invalid  companies,  in  time  of  war.  The  annual  expense 
of  the  house-establishment,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
officers,  and  all  incidental  charges,  exceeds  40,000/.  This^ 
with  the  allowances  to  the  out-pensioners.  Is  defrayed  bj 
a  sum  annually  voted  by  parliament. 

Between  the  years  1801  and  1805,  a  handsome  building 
was  erected  in  the  King's-road,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Koyal  Hospital,  called  the  Royal  Military  Atylum,  or, 
more  commonly,  **  the  Duke  of  York's  School."  It  is  for 
the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army.  The  number  of  boys  admitted  is  700,  and 
that  of  girls  300.  The  boys  are  dressed  like  Lilliputian 
soldiers,  and  trained  to  military  and  athletic  exercises^ 
with  strict  discipline,  and  no  small  parade.  Some  of  them 
are  taught  music,  so  that  a  band  to  their  pigmy  regiment 
is  always  at  hand.  This  band  performs  in  public,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum,  every  Friday  afternoon,  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  and 
the  perfonnances  of  the  young  musicians  are  generally 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  persons,  who  find 
the  sight  interesting  and  the  lounge  agreeable.  How  far 
this  playing  at  soldiers  from  early  infancy  may  benefit  the 
inmates  of  this  asylum  in  their  more  mature  years,  or  tend 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  army  of  ^gto^^^^^  matter  of 
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8]l*90tUtftiOOy    ^HlVcli  toe    AlMllB  WOM   MflPMy^  j  llMHftlHMli 

the  mttrehiBg  tuA  ^onnteraiiiKhiiig,  |mUie  pole-'^iuibia^) 
and  mufla<;ftl  perfbrnMioes  of  these  jnveiMles  tttj  lian»- 
kmeHj  ooBtinue  to  deligfat  the  lorers  of  '^  swe«it  8%h<»," 
nd  *«  little  dears/'  withomt  anything  more  than  saspiaioQ 
that  there  is  sooiething  fareicail  fea  such  a  systeai.  As 
regards  general  acquirementB,  heth  hoys  and  girk  at* 
«d«eated  on  the  parrdt  aysteai  of  Dr.  Bett,  which  is,  wa 
heliere,  the  dioapest  node  of  instnictiag  namhers  in  tfaa 
elements  of  knowledge  ;  and  ^lerefors*  is  We  aapposa, 
preferred  here,  with  the  bojs  in  paitkular,  whose  ti&a  is 
so  much  occnpifed  with  mtntial  pursaits.  The  giris  ha^a 
the  adrantaga  of  being  instructed  in  fieedlawork*  If  thB 
hojn  were  oonstnined  to  beoome  soldieta,  tiie  pHia  of  tliii 
astaMishttent  were  less  qnestionaMe  than  it  is ;  hut  they 
hare  their  option  of  either  entering  the  tfmj  as  privates; 
or  being  placed  out  in  trade  or  servicet  Whatevar  tha 
policy  of  the  system,  however,  thia  benevolettt  institatk)!! 
protects,  clothes  and  feeds,  1,000  children )  besides  a 
number  of  infants,  at  an  auxiliary  establishment  in  tfaa 
Isle  of  Wight.  Each  regiment  in  the  service  contiibatas 
a  day's  pay  annually  towards  its  support,  the  amount  of 
which  is  increased  by  annual  grants  by  parliament. 

Towards  Pimlico,  near  the  old  Chelsea  Bun-house,  ii 
another  laudable  institution,  of  comparatively  recent  eata* 
blishment,  called  the  York  HotfiuU,  and  designed  fbr  the 
prompt  reception  of  sick  or  wounded  soldieni  arriving  f^m 
foreign  climes,  who  here  find  an  asylum,  with  all  neeeik 
sary  attendance,  pending  the  examination  of  their  claima 
at  Chelsea  or  ^e  Horse  Guards. 

In  a  place  called  the  SttAle  Yard,  adjoining  to  Chalaaa 
Hospital,  stood  a  house  belonging  to  the  otown,  which 
was  some  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
enlarged  the  estate  by  a  purchase  from  the  Goagh  family, 
and  erected  an  octagon  summer*houSe,  and  a  large  greens 
house.  The  latter  was  plenteously  atored  wiA  choioa 
exotics,  collected  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Walpole, 
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wba  iMidalsa  »  curipuA  giotta  ben,  and  wa»  owm  honoured 
witk  a  visit  from  Quee»  CaroUae :  •»  iUig  eeeasioa  the 
green-bouM,  in  which  her  m^eatj  dinedy  waa  d«cor%u4 
with  9oma  of  the  fine  painlipgg,  which  were  afterwards 
ijaiBOyed  to  Houghtoa.  The  entire  premisea  were  re-pur-^ 
^ased  hj  govenuaoent  in  l&Oft,  and  a  apacioua  iMfirmary- 
waa  afterwards  huUt  here^  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Royat 
Hospital,  from  the  jadii^us  demgnsof  J.Soane,  Esq*  E^ 
XhA  chief  portion  of  the  lemaimag  grounds  was  su]>» 
seqaentlj  grafted  on  lease,  for  99  years,  to  Genani 
QQidqn^  ccuamissarj  in  chief,  who  built  an  elegant  new 
nanaion  naaf  tho  ibnner  site ;  aod  bo  had  the  honoux 
of  entertaining  heroi  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
his  sister  the  Duebeas^  of  Old^iburgh^  and  the  Duke  of 
Xeaik^  whcnik  iboso  illustnouft  pexsoaagesr  Tisited  Chelsea 
Hospital,  in  the  year  1814. 

The  "  renel  oQttts!'  of  the  fioMms  iHeaoof  Gwyoi  are  said 
to  have heonoeeaaionaUy  held  in  th»  house  iahahited  by 
Walpolow  At  Chelsea,  ako,  Ba«ided  te  inlfimou%  yel 
wility  and  aocomplished  Duqhess.  of  Btfazadne^  anolilMi 
mtetrees  of  Chavles.  II.,  whosa  boose  was  tfao  conataot 
resort  of  aU  the  dissipated  aod:  irreNgioas  libertines  ci£  the 
eourt.  Hen  diamatio  and  musieait  «iti9rtais»entsiw«ra  the 
piOGttCsom  of  tha  establishmant  of  tba  licJicm.  Opnra;  the 
design  of  intsodueing  which,  into  ]&iglan(i  was  fint  (Ks? 
cussed  m.  thoae.  aasembliaaw 

Tbet  great  Sis  Thomas  Mdbs  reeidad)  in  Hiistpaviab,  and 
hist  mansioBrhouae>  becaaie  aftoEwavda  the.  residenca  of 
nany^  illustpious.  ohaiaotenk  It  stood  at  the  nortb  endi  of 
Beaafovt^nMP,  and  was,  paUsd  dowa  is  iki»  yetrWM^  hf 
8k  HwaoB  Sloana,  Itis  said  tM"  ^  Thoiaas  was  buned 
itt  the  cbweh^;  but  this  is  a  dispiited  Isst :  ]ii»  bead  is 
deposited  in  a  yaul4;  beneath  the^dturch  of  St.  Dupstan,  at 
(frSnterbury .  He  had  kmg  isteoded  to  be  buried  in  Chelsea 
^biH»h>  and  he-  there  erected  his  own  moHUBMfit,  in  tbe 
ym^i  ld3S;    On  it  is^  a  long  Latin  iascriptioK  fOp  Inaiietf 
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and  his  two  wirds.  In  the  cburch  yard  is  the  monument 
of  the  great  naturalist  and  yirtaoso,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Bart,  whose  collections  became  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church 
is  affixed  a  mural  monument  to  the  memorj  of  Dr.  Edward 
Chamberlajne,  with  a  punning  Latin  epitaph,  which,  for 
its  quaintness,  maj  detain  the  reader's  attention  :  it  men- 
tions that  some  of  his  books  [MSS],  inclosed  in  wax, 
•*  were  buried  with  him ;"  yet  when  his  tomb  fell  into 
decay,  a  few  years  ago,  not  the  least  vestige  of  them  could 
be  found.  In  the  church  is  a  still  more  curious  Latin 
epitaph  on  his  daughter ;  from  which  we  learn,  that,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1690,  she  fought  valiantly  in  men's 
clothing  six  hours  against  the  French,  on  board  a  fire-ship, 
under  the  command  of  her  brother.  Many  other  curious 
monuments  are  also  in  this  edifice. 

Two  new  district  churches  have  been  built  in  this  parish 
within  these  few  years.  The  one,  called  St.  Lulre's,  is 
situate  near  Belgrave- square,  on  ihe  spot  formerly  well 
known  as  the  Five  Fields,  and  is  a  structure  of  consi- 
derable elegance  ;  the  other  is  in  Little  Chelsea,  between 
St  Luke's  and  the  old  church,  which  is  close  against 
Battersea-bridge,  It  is  the  old  church  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken  as  containing  many  remarkable  monuments  ; 
it  is  fast  falling  to  decay,  and  is  already  used  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  instead  of  the  parish  church,  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  Chelsea  Water-Works  were  constructed  in  1724,  in 
which  year  the  proprietors  were  incorporated.  A  canal 
was  then  dug  from  the  Thames,  near  Ranelagh,  to  Pirn- 
lico,  where  tiiere  was  a  steam-engine  to  raise  the  water 
into  pipes,  which  conveyed  it  to  Chelsea,  the  reservoirs 
in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  to  Westminster,  and 
various  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  company 
subsequently  completed  new  and  more  extensive  works, 
with  a  steam-engine,  &c.  on  their  own  freehold  land,  nearly 
adjoining  to  the  site  of  Eanelagh  Gardens.    Fresh  pipes 
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bave  also  been  laid  down  to  convey  the  water  to  Knights* 
bridge,  Sloane-street,  Westminster,  and  various  other 
places. 

In  Cheyne-walk  is  a  famous  coflFee-house,  first  opened  in 
1695,  by  one  Salter,  a  barber,  who  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
furnishing  his  house  with  a  large  collection  of  natural  and 
Other  curiosities,  which  remained  in  the  coffee  ^room  till 
August,  1799,  when  they  were  sold  by  public  auction : 
previous  to  that  x>eriod,  printed  catalogues  were  sold,  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  collection. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  contributed  largely  out  of  the  super- 
fluities of  his  own  museum.  Admiral  Mundeu,  and  other 
officers,  who  had  been  much  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
enriched  it  with  many  curiosities,  and  gave  the  owner  the 
Dame  of  Don  Saltero,  by  which  he  is  mentioned  more  than 
OBoe  in  the  **  Tatler,"  particularly  in  No.  34  of  that  enter- 
taining work. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Little  Chelsea,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
author  of  the  **  Characteristics,''  had  a  house,  in  which  he 
generally  resided  during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  It  was 
purchased,  in  1787,  by  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  as  an  additional  work-house ;  that  parish  extend- 
ing over  part  of  Chelsea.  Here,  at  Loch^e's  Military 
Academy  (which  has  since  been  discontinued),  Lunardi 
and  Dr.  Sheldon  ascended  in  a  balloon,  in  1784.  In  Mr. 
Shailer's  garden  here,  the  white  moss-rose  was  first  disco* 
vered,  and  successfully  cultivated. 

At  Chelsea,  are  Park  House,  with  tastefully  disposed 
pleasure-grounds,  containing  some  fine  trees,  and  the 
Stadium,  late  the  villa  of  Lady  Cremome  (see  Stadium), 
Near  Sloane-square  is  the  Pantechnicon,  a  sort  of  bazaar, 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  for  the  exhibition  of  carriages 
and  other  property  intended  for  sale.    See  Pimlico* 

CHEPING,  or  CHIPPING  ONGAR.    See  On^ar. 

CHEPSTED  HOUSE,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  the  seat, 
for,  many  generations,  of  the  PolhiU  family>  is  an  ancient 
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edifi«e,  witli  exUnMre  ptearare-gpxNUidft^  kid  out  wiib 
nnehtaeta. 

CHERTSEY,  a  market-town  in  Sorrej,  on  theThaiaei, 
19  miles  W.S.W.  from  London,  has  a  market  on  Wednes- 
days, wdl  supplied,  and  four  lairs  in  tiie  jear,  for  oows^ 
]Mrses>  and  eattla.  This  is  a  plaee  of  eonsiderabW  aati* 
^laitj^  called  hy  Bede  C^oii  Insula,  and  supposed  to  baye 
been  is  his  time  estkelj  surrounded  hy  water.  An  abbej 
for  Benedictine  monks  was  founded  iMre  in  666,  and 
kariog  been  destcsT-dd  hy  the  Danes,  was  rehuflt  hy  King 
Edgar.  The  abbot,  tiioof^  he  did  not  sit  in:  padiamentv 
was,  sajts  Safanmt,  '*  a  kind  of  Httle  piinee  hwealtouts, 
whose  lands  and  parcels  of  lands>.  ware  as  entiess  to-  emt- 
merate,  as  it  would  be  the  poasassom  who  hare  held  them 
akkce-  the  Dissolutioov"  In  tiM-  chuoelk  balongsng  to  this 
fimndalion,.  the  bodj  of  tha  unfoitanate  Hemy  VI.  was 
inteEred,  williont  anj  ffuieral  pamp,  and  here  remained 
till  removed  by  Henry  VII.  to  Windsor,  and  buried;  ia^ 
manneB  better  saited  to  his  rank.  Afi  the  suppsesaiDn,  in 
1538^  tiie  annual  rayuBuea  of  Ghactasy  Abb^  wersc  cstfr 
wmtedtit  669L 

Of  tins  OBoa  aztansipe  adiice',  nothing  is.  noeirlalbbnt 
some  nmdl  fragments  of  walls.  On  iJCi.  Mta  a  baodaoma 
•traeture,  cidled  the  Abbey  House,  was  encted  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Caraw,  master  of  the  boak-bounda  to  Cbailaa.  IS^ 
whiobs  saya  tha  Magna^Bntaimia,  **  waa  builtout  of  tha 
iwna  of  tha  gvaat  Abbey,  of  whiak  nothing  than  n- 
mained  standing  but  sc»bi»  af  the  «atav  waUrn"  The 
Abbey^oasa  waa  taken  down  absfut  SO*  yeava.  ago ;  but  a 
bam,  which-  formed  pai4  of  th*  offices,  and  is  eridenllj 
ooBsposad  af  tha^stenaa^  of  timianaiant  monaatery,  ii  still 
alanding* 

The  ahnrdt,  dbdicatsd  to  Sk.  Amv  ia  Inmdaame}  and 
spaciousw  Tha  dd  stmetuss,  bark^  baaoau  macb  d»> 
oay^d^  was  taken:  dawn>  about  the  year  1804,  and  sab- 
statttiaUy  xebuilt,  with  the  accaptionr  of  tha  cfaaaaeli  in 
the  Gotittc  slyla.    Tha  tawar,  which  na  aqiwe,  oentmins 
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six  bdb;  «nd  die  east  window  is  «doxiied  witii  son* 
painted  glsBS. 

The  curfew  Ml  k  Btin  toQ«d  here  in  Ae  Miowmg 
maaner,  froaa  MichaelBias  to  Lady-4aj»  at  eiglrt  o'clo<4t 
in  tlM  erening.  Tke  olerk  first  rings  vp,  or  raises  the 
bsU ;  be  then  rings  a  £iw  minates,  lowers  the  bell  down, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  todb  the  number  of  die  daj 
of  the  mcodi ;  but  on  erery  Saaday  dus  is  rsng  at  mgkt 
m.  the  mondng  on  the  bigigiest  beU. 

Across  the  Thames  irom  Ghertsej-  is  a  nobis  bridgs  of 
seven  arches  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  17B5,  at  the 
expense  of  the  cosnties  of  Soirsj  and  Middlesex,  from  a 
design  of  J.  Payne,  Esq. 

In  the  street  leading  to  the  south  i»  PBvth  Moum^ 
whither  Cowlej  the  poet  retired,  and  where  he  died  in 
1666.  It  was,  until  reoeijdj,  the  seat  of  the  late  Richard 
Clarke,  Esq.,  die  City  Chamberlain,  who  kept  it  in  most 
eardnl  pres^rration,  makiog  many  improrsments  in  both 
the  houss  and  the  grounds.  Over  the  front  is  the  f<H» 
lowing  inscriptiooy  set  i^  by  the  late  respected  proprietor  i 
r— "  llie  porch  of  this  house,  which  projected  10  feet  into 
die  highway,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1786,  for  the 
safety  and  aecosunodadon  of  the  public.  Here  die  last 
accests  flowed  from  Cowley's  tongue." 

At  Anningtky,  in  this  parish,  resided  the  eccentric 
Thomas  Day,  audtor  of  '*  Sandfbrd  and  Mertoa,"  &c. 
Here  he  attmnptsd  to  rear  a  ^id  cf  muun,  according  to 
liM  wild  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  but  failed. 

About  a  mile  westward  of  Ch«rtsey  is  St,  Amn*t  HM, 
on  which  ib  a  delightful  walk,  terminating  in  two  Tenerdbls 
•ims.  **  The  prospect  here  is .  wonderfully  extensiTs, 
excspt  towards  the  south  and  west,  where  the  bluff  point 
of  Co(^er's-hill  excludes  the  Tiew  of  Windsor,  tmi  the 
bare  ridges  of  Bagshot-heath  circumscribe  die  horixoiu 
On  the  easMhe  Surrey  Downs  appear  well  ranged  behind 
the  nearer  heathy  ridge  of  St.  George's-hilbl ;  and  with 
the  sminenees  of  Norwood,  Sydenham,  and  tbs  more  dia- 
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taut  summit  of  Shooter's -hill,  in  Kent,  together  with 
those  of  Highgate,  Hampstead,  Bushej,  and  Harrow,  in 
Middlesex,  form  the  outHne  of  that  immense  plain,  in 
which  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  loftj  pile 
of  Westminster  Abhej,  enveloped  in  perpetual  smoke, 
mark  the  proud  position  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
surrounded  bj  a  numerous  tribe  of  villages,  and  a  most 
abundant  population.  The  Thames  here  shows  itself  to 
great  advantage,  making  a  bold  sweep  to  approach 
Chertsey-bridge,  and  intersecting  the  plain  with  its  various 
meanders." 

On  the  south  of  St.  Ann's-hill  is  the  seat  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
where  that  statesman  spent  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  with 
extraordinary  taste.  Close  at  hand,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  is  Monk's  Grove  (formerly  celebrated  for  a  medi* 
cinal  spring),  a  neat  brick  edifice,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles 
Payne.  The  garden  is  cut  out  of  the  hill,  and  studiously 
inclosed.  In  it  is  a  ruin  of  brick  and  stone,  the  remains 
of  a  chapel  or  cell,  erected  here  by  the  monks  of  Chertsey. 
On  a  neighbouring  hill  is  Lyne  Grove,  J.  Kerdake,  £sq.> 
delightfully  situate ;  and  about  a  mile  farther  is  Botley's, 
D.  Hall,  Esq.  (which  see). 

CHESHUNT,  a  village  in  Herts  (<mce  a  maiket-town), 
13  miles  N.N.E.  from  London,  situate  by  the  river  Lea 
and  the  New  River,  near  the  military  road  called  Ermin^ 
streeU  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station. 
The  manor  was  once  possessed  by  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time- 
honoured  Lancaster,"  and  subsequently  by  Henry  Fits- 
roy,  Duke  of  Richmond.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been 
the  temporary  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  held 
the  manor  of  St.  Andrew-de-la-Mote.  Here,  also,  in 
1712,  Richard  Cromwell,  the  ex-protector,  ended  his  days 
in  peace,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cltfk,  aged  W» 
One  of  his  descendants  built  the  elegant  residence  called 
Cheshunt  Park,  now  the  seat  of  —  Meux,  Esq*    In  the 
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rioinitjr  are  serenl  other  very  genteel  seats,  aad  the  «mii- 
mon  boasts  of  some  neat  residences.  Here  is  a  college  for 
students  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and 
anciently  here  was  a  nunnery,  a  nnall  part  of  which  atiU 
tiNnains.    See  Theobalds, 

CH  EVENING,  a  Tillage  in  Kent,  21  miles  south  trotti 
London,  on  the  road  to  Sevenoaks.  Here,  at  Snndridge 
Cross,  is  Chevening  Houte,  the  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  a 
handsome  modem  edifice,  with  extensive  pleasaro-groundfl, 
greatly  improved  by  the  late  earl. 

CHIGWELL,  a  village  in  Essex,  10  miles  east  from 
London,  has  two  free-schools  founded  in  1629,  by  Samuel 
Harsnet,  ArcHbishop  of  York,  '*  that  the  children  and 
youth  of  that  and  adjoining  parishes  should  be,  in  one  of 
the  said  schools,  taught  to  read,  write,  03rpher,  and  cast 
accounts,  and  to  learn  their  accidence,  and  in  the  other 
sdiool-house,  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues : 
also,  that  handsome  and  convenient  houses  should  be  pro^ 
vided  lor  the  masters,  with  suitable  gardens  to  each/' 
Upwards  of  fifty  boys  are  now  (1835)  taoght  gratuitously 
in  these  schools,  in  one  of  which  the  celebrated  William 
Penn  was  educated.  Respectmg  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  the  master  of  each  school,  ^e  good  archbidM^ 
directed  as  Wlows :— "  Item,  I  oonstituta  and  i^ypoint, 
that  the  Latin  schoolmaster  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
Universities,  not  under  seven-and-twestjr  years  of  age,  a 
^an  skil^  in  ^e  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  a  good  poet, 
of  a  eeund  religion,  neither  Papist  nor  Puritaa,  of  a  gnive 
k^ieviour,  of  a  sober  and  honest  eonvexsation,  no  t^W 
Bor  haunter  <rf  alehouses,  no  psifer  of  tobacco ;  aad  above 
•11,  that  he  be  apt  to  teach,  and  strict  in  bis  goveia. 
ment. 

•*  Item.— I  ordain  that  the  second  schoolmaster,  touching 
his  years  and  conversation,  be  in  all  posntB  endowed  and 
qualified  as  the  Latm  schoolmaster  is ;  that  be  write  in: 
eeen^ffy  and  roman  bands  ^  tbatbebeskilMin  eiphecing 
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«Dd  catting  of  aoooonts,  and  teach  his  scholars  the  saa* 
faculty. 

"  Item. — I  ordain  that  the  Latin  sohoohnaster,  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  do  call  the  scholars  of  hoth  schools  he- 
fore  him,  and  do  catechise  them  in  the  principles  of  oar 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  order  of  the  hook  of 
common  prayer. 

**  Item. — I  constitute  and  ordain  that  the  schoolmasters 
do  not  exceed  in  their  corrections  above  the  number  of 
three  stripes  with  the  rod  at  any  one  time  ;  that  they  strike 
not  any  scholar  upon  the  head  or  the  cheek  with  their  fist, 
or  the  palms  of  their  hands,  or  with  any  other  thing,  upon 
pain  of  loss  of  forty  shillings  for  every  such  stripe  or  stroke, 
to  be  defaulked  by  the  governors  out  of  their  yearly 
wages ;  that  they  do  not  curse  or  revile  their  scholars : 
that  for  speaking  English  in  the  Latin  school,  the  scho- 
lar be  corrected  by  the  ferula,  and  for  swearing,  by  the 
rod." 

The  pious  founder  was  once,  as  he  states  in  the  foun- 
dation-deed, **  a  poor  vicar  of  this  parish :"  his  remains 
were  buried  in  the  church,  and  over  his  grave  was  a  large 
brass  plate,  with  a  full-length  figure  of  the  deceased, 
dressed  in  his  robes,  with  his  mitre  and  crosier.  This  mo- 
nument now  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  chancel,  whither 
it  has  been  removed  for  its  better  preservation.  Around 
the  effigy,  is  a  Latin  inscription  written  by  the  archbishop 
himself,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation.  '*  H«e 
lieth  Samuel  Harsnet,  formerly  vicar  of  this  church,  and 
afterwards,  first,  the  unworthy  Bish<^  of  Chichester,  thea 
the  more  unworthy  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  lastly,  the 
very  unworthy  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  the  25th 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631." 

There  are  some  other  small  charities  at  Chigwdl ;  one 
for  educating  and  clothing  ten  girls,  supported  by  an  ao» 
nual  sermon.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and 
is  a  structure  of  some  antiquity,  containing  a  monument  or 
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two  of  the  16th  century.  It  has  a  belfiy  of  chesnut-wood, 
with  five  bells. 

CHIGWELL  ROW,  a  mile  distant  from  ChigweU, 
forms  a  beaatiful  and  interesting  village,  commanding  a 
most  extensive  and  charming  prospect,  and  abounding 
with  genteel  residences. 

CHILDERDITCH,  a  parish  in  Essex,  containing,  in 
1831,  about  250  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a  good  plain 
building,  the  steeple  of  brick  and  wood,  with  a  shingled 
spire.  Near  the  church  is  Childerditch  Halt,  and  about  a 
mile  south  east  from  it,  TilUngham  Hall,  both  the  property 
of  Lord  Petre. 

CHINGFORD,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex,  was  so 
named  from  an  ancient  ford  over  the  river  Lea,  and  the 
Saxon  Cing,  King — Chingford  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
King  or  King's  Ford ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
neighbouring  meadows  were  formerly  called  King's-meads. 
The  village  is  9  miles  north  from  London,  on  the  border  of 
Epping  Forest,  agreeably  situate  for  retirement,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  containing 
many  excellent  houses.  The  church  is  small,  of  flint  and 
stone,  and  entirely  covered  with  ivy  :  it  contains  a  few  old 
monuments,  but  none  that  are  remarkable*  There  is  an 
estate  in  this  parish  called  Scotts  Mahews,  or  Brindtooods, 
bolden  of  the  rector,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  cere- 
monial which  takes  place  on  every  alienation,  in  which  the 
owner,  his  wife,  and  man  and  maid-servant,  attend  singly 
on  horseback,  and  at  the  parsonage  the  owner  does  his 
homage,  and  pays  his  relief,  as  follows :— he  blows  three 
blasts  with  his  horn ;  carries  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  his 
servant  has  a  greyhound  in  a  slip ;  both  for  the  use  of  the 
rector  that 'day.  He  receives  a  chicken  for  his  hawk,  a 
peck  of  oats  for  his  horse,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  grey* 
boond.  They  all  dine,  after  which  the  master  blows  thre* 
bla8ts,'and  they  all  depart. 

CHIPPING  BARNET.    See  Bamet. 

CHISLEHURST,  a  very  pretty  viUage  in  Kent,  11^ 
.miles  south  east  from  London,  is  noted  as  the  birth-place 
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of  Sir  Niobdas  Bacon,  Lord  Keepar,  father  of  the  g^reat 
Vis^unt  St.  Alban's  and  Sir  Francis  Wakingham,  and 
almost  equally  noted  as  baring  been  tbe  place  of  reaideace 
of  the  celebrated  antiqaaiy,  Camden,  the  author  of  '<  Bri- 
tannia." The  greater  part  of  the  village  atanda  round  a 
green,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  church,  an  ancient  and 
picturesque  structure,  surrounded  with  trees.  In  the  inte- 
rior, are  many  handsome  monuments  of  the  Wakingham, 
Betenson,  and  Bertie  families,  who  formerly  occupied  seats 
in  this  vicinity.  In  the  church  yard,  is  a  handsome  mo* 
nument  to  Thomson  Bonar,  Esq.,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  servant  in  1813.  Chislehurst  is 
surrounded  by  handsome  villas ;  among  which,  is  Frognal, 
Viscount  Sidney,  and  Skadbury  Park,  ia  which  foimeriy 
stood  the  mansion  of  the  Walsinghams.  In  this  park, 
whioh  abounds  widi  most  beautiful  trees,  all  respeotable 
applicants  are  allowed  to  wtiXk,  Camdtn  Place  was  for- 
merly the  sesidenoe  of  the  great  topographer^  Camden, 
who  died  here ;  it  was  next  the  seat  of  Earl  Camden,  who 
■old  it  to  Mr.  Lushiagton,  of  whom  it  was  purohaaed  by 
tike  unfortunate  Mr.  fiooar,  who  resided  here  widi  his 
fiunily  for  many  years,  a  Messing  to  the  neighbonihood^ 
It  was  afterwaida  oeoupied  by  Prince  Esterhasy,  the  Aos* 
triaa  AmbaflsadcMT,  and  is  now  rented  by  Mrs*  Martin,  the 
widow,  we  believe,  of  the  bank«r  <^  that  name.  Mr.  Stone, 
the  banker.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  Mrs.  HeiQii,  Mis.  Taggvt» 
and  Mr.  Jeremy,  reflectively  occupy  handsome  seats  hero. 
JTsmncI  PUf  (late  Sir  William  Leigbtoa's)  is  rented  by  a 
Mr.  Rice,  whDoceupiesa  portion  of  it,  and  letstiie  lemaia- 
der  fomished.  Lord  Wynford  has  a  apMioas  but  disBMl- 
looldng  mansieB  here,  caQad  X«tatvu;  and  on  the  road  to 
Bronley  is  hUklm^  Plaet,  John  Wells,  Esq.,'  late  M.P. 
ivi  Maidstone.  On  the  estate  of  this  ^BBOenum,  at  6ie 
ktlsr  end  ef  haivesft,  18S5,  a  iie,  supposed  (but  never  dis- 
covered) to  have  been  the  wozk  of  ml  incendiaiy,  tdok 
place,  which  conanmed  nfiwacda  of  30  stacks  of  com  and 
hay,  with  sevsral  haras  and  other  buildings,  to  the  vdue 
efmaayihoasaods  of  pounds.    OnthegrceaatClnslehwsl, 
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the  West  Kent  cricket  club  is  holden  every  Saturday,  from 
the  beginning  of  summer  to  the  end  of  August,  wiUi  occa- 
sional grand  matches.  Of  this  club  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  is 
president.  Viscount  Sidney  and  most  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  members.  The  venerable  president,  when  his 
leisure  permits,  takes  the  chair  at  the  festivities  provided 
at  the  Tiger  Inn,  and  participates  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
younger  gentlemen,  among  whom  are  five  of  his  own  sons. 
About  a  mile  from  this  place,  towards  Paul's  Cray-common, 
is  a  mineral  spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  steel. 

CHISWICK,  a  village  ii^,  Middlesex,  6  miles  W.  S.  W 
from  London,  situate  on  tlje  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
great  western  road.  The  parish  consists  of  two  manors  ; 
one  belonging  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  other  to 
the  dean  and  chapter.  The  church,  which  is  close  to  the 
river,  has  been  frequently  repaired  and  altered  ;  part  of  it 
is  evidently  antique — its  tower  j  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  church  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Sir  William  Chaloner,  dated  1707  ;  and  the  vault 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Kent,  a  painter  and  architect,  and  the  father 
of  modern  gardening.  Here  also  were  buried  Barbara 
Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  1706 ;  Sir  John  Chardin, 
the  oriental  traveller,  1712  ;  Mary,  Countess  Faulconberg, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1713 ;  James  Ralph,  histo- 
rical and  political  writer,  1762  -,  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  1784 ; 
Dr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  original  editor  of  the  "  Monthly 
Review,"  1803.  In  the  church  yard  are  many  interesting 
memorials,  especially  a  tomb  to  the  illustrious  Hogarth, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  by  David 
Garrick  : 

Farewell !  great  painter  of  mankind. 

Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 

Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind* 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart ! 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay; 

If  nature  move  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 

If  neither  toudi  thee,  turn  away ;      '^  oogle 
For  Hogarth's  honow'd  dust  lies  heret 
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On  tlie  ibne  otber  sides  of  the  Umh  (wliieli  is  in  good 
preserratioB)  are  inscriptions  to  Dame  Jndt^  Tborafaill, 
relict  of  Sir  James  Tfaomliill ;  to  Hogarth's  wife,  who  died 
1789,  aged  80,  and  his  sister  Ann,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  70 ;  and  to  Marj  Lewis,  spinster,  who  died,  ag^  88. 
Near  this  tomb  are  three  o&ers,  which  attract  attention ; 
one  to  Dr.  William  Rose,  (a  distinguished  writer  in  the 
**  Monthly  Review,"  who  died  in  1786)  on  which  is  in- 
scribed a  touching,  though  somewhat  lengthj  epitaph^ 
written  hj  Mr.  Murphy ;  the  second,  much  dilapidated,  to 
Miles  Corbett,  Esq.;  and  ther third,  to  Alexander  Brodie, 
iron-master,  first  inventor  of  register  stoves.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  church  yard,  is  a  handsome  stone  tomb 
(inclosed)  to  Philip  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  R.  A.,  who  died 
in  1813,  aged  73,  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1836. 

At  Chiswick,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  are  many 
attractive  residences  ;  but  the  chief  ornament  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is, 

CHISWICK  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  which  was  built  by  the  great  Eari  of  Bur- 
lington. Fart  of  a  previous  building,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  structure,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  present  beautiful  villa  was  raised,  under  his  lord- 
ship's immediate  superintendence,  assisted  by  the  genius 
of  the  celebrated  Kent.  The  house  is  after  a  model  of  a 
well-known  villa  of  Palladio,  and  though  so  small  as  to  be 
in  reality  a  mere  pleasure-box,  is  undoubtedly,  for  elegance 
of  taste,  and  classic  chasteness,  equal  to  anything  of  the 
land  in  England.  A  too  strict  adherence  to  rules  and 
Sjrmmetry  has  been  complained  of,  and  an  occasional  pre- 
ponderance of  massive  CHmament;  yet  the  tout  ensemble 
leaves  an  impression  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  tasteful- 
ness.  Lord  Harvey  said  of  this  villa,  that  "  it  was  too 
small  to  inhabit,  and  too  large  to  bang  to  one*s  watch- 
chain  •"  since  which,  however,  two  wingjs  have  been 
added,  from  designs  by  Wyatt,  and  many  other  tasteful 
improvements  made,  which  render  the  yi|]a^jQu^h  more 
convenient  and  habitable  than  it  formerly  was.    ^ 
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Tii»  ascent  to  the  bouse  is  by  a  grand  double  fligkt  of 
steps,  Sn  one  side  of  which,  i»  a  statue  of  Palladio,  and  ob 
the  other,  one  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  portico  is  supporied 
by  six  small  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  (which 
appear  somewhat  crowded,  and  too  near  the  house)  with 
an  elegant  pediment,  and  cornice,  friezes,  and  architecture, 
rhshlj  omaBMnted. 

The  interior  is  of  coarse  finished  with  greet  elegance  ; 
yet  tke  furniture,  &c.,  though  doubtless  the  best  of  its 
kind,  is  simply  tasteful  and  genteel,  without  any  attempt 
beyond  k»  adaptation  te  the  charaeier  of  the  i^artments* 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  sudi  apartments  as  are  shown  to 
-visitors,  (who>  wh«i  his  grace  is  absent,  may  gain  a  view 
by  application  to  tile  housdbteper)  which  are  now  muck 
£BW«r  than  they  us«d  to  be.  They  follow,  in  the  ecder  in 
which  they  are  shown  : — riau 

I.  Tke  Dcme  Saioifn — a  very  elegant  apartment^  tecmi^ 
nating  in  a  dome,  by  which  it  is-  Hghted^  and  containing 
th»  feUowing  pictutes :— The  Rapw  cf  J^r99erj^ne,  by  Scho* 
nianSr;  Ann  t*Jf^  Austria,  Fred*  Elde  ;  the  Ambmssadiar  from 
M)Bfr9cg9i  in  Ae  reign  of  Chatles  IL,  figure  by  Sir  GedfVey 
Knriler,  bacfc-ground  and  horse  by  Wyke  ;  Char(e§  L,  his 
queen  and  two>  chilten,  by  Vaadyk  ;  Judgmmt  of  Pmri§^ 
Car.  D)»dd»-,  Lenu  XUI„  Fredw  Ehle ;  ApoUo  m4 
Vaphiw,  C  Daride  f  LibenOUy  (md  Mod9tty,  after  Guide ; 
witik  busts  of  Antinotts,  Lucius  Andnous,  a  BaeehanaUem, 
Soet«tes,J*lustina3ritannicus,  Plaiitilla,  Antoimras,  Apollo, 
IlomMliai^  Adrian,,  and  one  unknown. 

IL  Wett  Sahof^  next  the  Ihme.^Venu9  and  Capuf, 
Sebastian  Ricci ;  Acts  and  Galatea,  GUiTdeMo ;  Phitvso^ 
pher  andWtfey  Mittens;  First  Omntegs  of  Burlingtbn^ 
Taadyfcj  Firtt£arlofNatifa»,I>\tto;  Pope^  Clement IX., 
Car,  Maro«ti'*r  Twe^k  Mghi,  Jofdaens ;  Mt,  Rogers  and 
Dbg^  ¥andyk  \  Cardinal  Baronhis^,  Tkitoret ;  BeNsarius, 
MuriHo;  Poritaitv  •f  a  Man  and  Womnn,  i  lisngth, 
SelMidl  of  Rubens;  Bacchus  andAHadne,  Seb.  Rfcei. 

III.  Saufk'W^Mt  B§om*^lnigo  Joner,  in  a  round"  frame; 
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Kent ;  Firtt  Earl  of  Sandwich^  Dobson ;  Susannah  and 
the  Eldertt  Procaccini;  with  some  smaller  pictures. 

IV.  PFett  Saloon,  next  the  Drawing-room, — Holy 
Family t  Car.  Maratti ;  Mountebanks,  Tintoret ;  Passage 
o/theIsraelites,Bourgognone  ;  Landscape^  Gasp. Poussin ; 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  Ann.  Caracci ;  Samaritan 
fVomant  Paul  Veronese;  Landscape  and  Buildings,  G. 
Poussin  ;  Dutch  Merry -making,  Ostade ;  The  Presentation, 

'"  J  Woman  selling  Fritters,  Schalkens ;  '  March 
with  Horsemen,  Vandermeulen ;  Two  Children's  HeadSf 
Leo.  da  Vinci ;  fFoman  feeding  Children,  Schalkens ; 
Flight  into  Egypt,  N.  Poussin ;  Holy  Family,  And. 
Scbiadoni ;  Landscape  and  Figures,  Berghem  ;  Inside  of 
a  Church,  Vandyk;  Holy  Family^  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
St,  John  in  the  fVitdemess,  Mola ;  fFoman  selling  Fish 
and  Herbs,  Gerard  Dow ;  March,  Bourgognone ;  Foi4r  " 
Landscapes,  by  Payne,  and  several  minor  pictures. 

V.  Drawing'Room. — Head  of  a  Magdalene,  Guido ; 
Landscape  and  Fishermen,  Salvator  Rosa ;  Mr,  KilUgrew, 
bis  hand  on  bis  dog,  Vandyk;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Zuccbero ;  King  Charles  L,  Corn.  Jansen  ;  Holy  Family, 
Parcecbino ;  small  Landscape,  Viviani ;  Landscape,  with 
figures,  water  and  cattle.  Both  ;  Madonna  delta  Rosri, 
Domenicbino ;  Tent  and  Cattle,  Wouvermans ;  Constant' 
tineas  Arch,  Viviani ;  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  in  a  chair, 
furred  robe,  i  length,  Rembrandt ;  Landscape,  with  hawk- 
ing and  horsemen,  Wouvermans ;  first  Earl  of  Burlington^ 
Vandyk ;  Chemist's  Shop,  David  Teniers ;  Three  Statues, 
in  chiaro-oscuro,  N.  Poussin  ;  Mars  and  Fenus,  Albano  ; 
Painting  and  Design,  Guido. 

Dining'Room, — Ponte  Rotti,  view  in  Rome,  Keerings  ; 
Pope  Innocent,  D.  Velasquez;  Hohf  Family,  And.  del 
Sarto  ;  Jew  Rabbi,  \  length,  Rembrandt ;  Rembrandt  in 
his  Painting-room,  Gerard  Dow ;  Piaxzo  del  Popolo§ 
Gabrielli ;  A  Repose,  N.  Poussin ;  Holy  Family,  Schia* 
doni ;  small  Landscape  and  Figures,  Polemburg ;  Coach 
and  Horses,  Sir  God.  Kneller ;  Madonna  and  St.  Catherine, 
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P.  da  Cortona;  Sleeping  Venus  and  Cupid,  ; 

SiUmacis  and  Hermaphrodiiut,  Albano ;  Noah  Sacrificing^ 
C.  Maratti ;  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sister,  Vandyk  ;  Intide 
Iff  a  Church,  — — ^  ;  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Ps^yche^ 
Schiadooi ;  Ferry-boat  and  Cattle,  Berghem. 

The  Gallery — containing  a  fevr  pictures  and  statues. 
Three  good  Landscapes ;  a  Batlle-piece,  on  ceiling,  ?• 
Veronese ;  two  Children*s  Heads,  Guelplii ;  two  Statues, 
by  ditto,  and  two  by  Scbeemaker.  Here  also  are  some 
Italian  vases ;  a  yoqng  Hercules,  in  bronze ;  and  three 
pictures  of  incense-lamps,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

East  Saloon.^  Diana  and  Endymion,  Seb.  Ricci }  Solo' 
mon  and  Queen  of  Sheba,  Mar.  Ricci ;  Landscape,  cattle 
and  figures,  Mola ;  Portrait  of  a  Man,  in  furred  robes, 
with  beard,  j  length,  Titian  -,  a  Magdalene,  Car.  Maratti, 
after  Guido ;  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  Rottenbamer  -, 
A  Head,  Vandyk  -,  Landscape*  Viviano,  the  figures  in  it 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  Procession  of  a  Dogess  qf  Venice^ 
P.  Veronese;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  Guerchino;  three 
fine  Heads,  Rembrandt ;  Landscape,  Apollo  and  Satyrs, 
■  ;  a  Sea-piece,  Vandevelde  ;  Marriage  at  Canaa^ 

M.  Ricci ;  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Vandyk ;  Flowers,  Bap« 
tiste  ;  The  Bey,  Seb.  Ricci. 

East  Saloon,  Inner  Apartment, — Here  is  a  picture, 
screened  by  a  veil,  which,  alone,  will  well  repay  the  visitor 
for  much  trouble  in  reaching  Chiswick — The  Interior  of 
the  Jesuit's  Church  at  Antwerp,  by  H.  Van  Steinwick, 
which,  for  masterly  execution  in  every  detail,  and  espe- 
cially for  perspective,  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
this  kingdom  ;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  whiskers,  beard, 
and  ruff,  ^  length,  Rubens ;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  rufT,  close 
cap  and  beads,  J  length,  Rubens  ;  5^  Gregory,  Cavidore  ; 

Saint  at  Prayers,  — ; ;  P'iew  in  Rome,  (over  the 

window)  Salvator  Rosa ;  Cmcifixion  of  St,  Peter,  Seb. 
Bourdon ;  Boy^s  Head,  Vandyk  ;  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes f  Rubens  -,  Head  of  a  Man,  beard  and  whiskers, 
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— — « —  ;    SptOMh  Lathf,  D.   Vehiiquex ;    with  somft 

with  GfaoMin  Tspestiy ;  th«  wrought  figured  on  wbi<$h 
are  after  Teniers.  Here  aM  pdrtraits  of  the  ComteM  of 
Barlington  and  Lady  ThaD<»t,  hy  Kent ;  a  few  othev  pic- 
tures, and  some  articles  of  vertu. 

The  Garden^  which  »re  chiefly  in  the  Itahan  wtyl&t  ar6 
laid  diit  with  great  taste ;  every  vista  being  tetmiaated  by 
k  temple,  obelidr,  or  some  simitenr  onumiefit^  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  agreeable  effect.  Om  long  walk,  skirted 
Off  each  side  by  a  lofty  ho%  hedge,  t^rmiMite»  with  an 
ornamental  niche,  in  which  is  a  bast  of  N^qsoteon  Buoihi* 
parte,  and  is,  therefore,  called  Buonftpacrte's  Walk.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  is  a  spacious  gras^-plot,  with  ti,  wid« 
grttvel-waft  running  dowri*  the  centre,  on  each  sride"  of 
which,  on  the  lawn,  are  some  most  splendid  oedaM.  ^t 
the  end,  nearest  the  house,  ate  a  woff  and  wild  bofft-  in 
stone,  by  Scheemaker ;  and  the  wt^  i»  tenniihitecf  by 
Ihree*  valuable  and  remarkably  Ane  antique  dtatiies>  dag  up 
in  Adrfaa's  garden^  at  Rome,  with  stone  seats  between 
fhem.  OtL  the  verge  of  the  lawn,  to  the  left  of  th6  gravel* 
walk,  is  a  serpentine  lake,  which  leads-  td  ikn  emctoMuii 
where  there  ard^  a  Roman  temple,  «»  db^isk>  tod  sdme 
other  ornomeBts;  The  gatfd«ns  are  adoftftad  with  norne^ 
tous  statueff;  ar  thosd  <A  Sttttdon,  a  GladiMor,  FaMms^ 
Actaeon,  ar  large  U>oneB8,  and  a  goat,  in  stone^,  and:  a  h^wAf 
Venus  dd  Medicis,  eliftvated  on  a  pededtiri^,  thia  loftiaaM 
tod  elegtoce  df  whidi  add  petulittf  UghfCaeaEr  aitd  toiiM»» 
tioii  t6  the  bi$autllul  statue. 

Hie  gttrdtoef  may  genendly  be  fi»UBd  iA  or  »Mtf  dfe# 
eottservatdiy,  which  is  of  cours«  tetf  elegantly  eonstrtiefidd, 
tod  full  of  the  choicest  exotic  tod*  other  pltots;  It  is 
built  in  die  Italian  style,  tod  is  sing^ilarly  light  and  gniee(- 
ftd.  Th&  gardens,  too,  especially  in  tiiis  part^  are,  we 
belteve,  of  tiie  ItaKto  aehool-^tetty,  periti^,  but  i 
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what  fonnid.  BmuLm  tha  eodars  of  whioh  W6  lutve 
alreadf  ipokoii,  these  ere  nnmannu  eplendid  trees  aboot 
tbe  grounds — especially  some  magaxAiBa,  of  sereiml  varietieSf 
and  of  rare  beantj,  die  snow-apple,  and  a  cujrions  exotic 
creeper  whicfa  snnroimds  the  lumse.  Near  the  green^bonse, 
is  the  Orangery,  fall  of  yery  large  fdants  in  fvU  bearing ; 
many  of  which,  howeyer,  when  we  yisited  the  spot,  (Aug. 
1836)  were  evidently  ont  of  health, 

CLAPHAM,  an  eztensiye  and  pleasant  Tillage  in  Surrey, 
about  S  miles  from  the  bridges,  situate  chiefly  on  the  tl(irta 
of  B  parkolike  common,  of  about  1^00  acres,  eareAiUy 
drained,  and  tastefully  planted.  Around  the  common  are 
numerous  elegant  yillas,  witili  eztensire  pleasure-grounds, 
in  the  occupation  of  opulent  merchants  and  others.  Among 
the  principal  residents,  are  F.  Luttrell,  £sq.,  James 
Esdaile,  Esq.,  James  Brogden,  £eq„  James  Allnutt,  Esq., 
Mr.  Aid.  SchcHejn  W.  Hodges,  Esq.,  B,  Browne,  Esq., 
John  Bavenhill,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  church,  which 
is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  die  common,  was  rebqilt  in 
1776 ;  it  is  a  neat  unadorned  structure,  with  a  dome  and 
turret  at  the  west  end.  In  the  old  church,  the  south  aisle 
of  which  long  remained,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Wands- 
worth-xoad,  were  aomo  splendid  monuments  for  1^  Richard 
Atkins,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1689,  and  his  family  3  and 
Bartholomew  Gierke,  dean  of  the  arches,  and  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  died  in  1589  ;  ahK>  a  marble  tablet  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Martin  lister,  F.  R.  S.,  and  physician  to 
Queen  Anne,  who  died  February  3, 1711.  The  remaining 
aisle  of  the  old  structure,  being  much  decayed,  was  pulled 
down  a  few  years  since,  and  a  small  new  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul,  (into  which  the  old  monuments  haye  been 
remoyed)  erected  on  its  site.  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  yersifier 
of  the  Psahns,  was  rector  of  this  parish  in  1716.  A  free^ 
school  was  rebuilt  in  the  village  in  1701,  and  there  are 
aeyeral  chapels ;  one  for  Independents,  of  great  antiquity. 
Tbe  manor  belongs  to  Earl  Spencer.  The  manor-house, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  EUzabetb,  is  situated  near  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  and  is  now  a  ladies'  boarding-school. 
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CLAPHAM  RISE,  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  Swan  at 
^tockwell  to  Clapbam  Common,  with  genteel  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  high  road. 

CLAPTON,  Upper  and  Lower,  hamlets  of  the  parish  ^f 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  containing  numeroos  very  genteel 
houses,  the  residences  chiefly  of  opulent  tradesmen. 

CLAYBURY  HALL,  Essex,  near  Woodford-hridge,  is 
the  seat  of  John  Butherford  Hatch  Ahdy,  Esq.  In  155S, 
this  estate  belonged  to  Sir  Ralph  Warren,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Harvey  family,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed,  in 
marriage,  to  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased,  about  1790,  by  James  Hatch,  Esq.,  whose 
name  is  borne  by  the  present  possessor.  The  mansion  is 
an  elegant  modem  structure,  with  a  projecting  portico  in 
front,  and  situate  on  an  eminence,  commanding  delightful 
prospects  of  rich  meadow  lands  and  forest  scenery.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park,  which  •bounds  with  fine 
timber. 

CLARE  MONT,  near  Esher,  Surrey,  about  17  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  5  from  Kingston,  late  the 
residence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princie  and 
Princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  will  long  be  memorable  for  the 
melancholy  event  of  her  Royal  Highness's  death  here,  in 
1817. 

Claremont  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect,  bought  some  land 
here,  and  built  upon  it  a  low  brick  house,  for  his  own 
habitation.  He  afterwards  sold  it  to  Thomas  Holies  Pel- 
ham,  Earl  of  Clare,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
greatly  augmented  the  estate  by  new  purchases  of  land, 
and  considerably  increased  the  buildings  and  plantations  ; 
the  latter  being  made,  and  the  grounds  laid  out,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Kent.  On  a  mount  in  the  park 
he  erected  a  castellated  prospect- house,  calling  it  after  his 
own  title,  Claremont,  (which  subsequently  became  the 
general  name  of  the  estate).  After  the  decease  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  famous  Lord  Clive  bought  thia 
estate ;  and  when  setting  out  on  his  last  voyage  to  India, 


h6  i^BV9  direeUom  to  Brtmii,  the  ee1iibra«ed  landseti^e* 
ganteMf  tmd  ftrehit^t,  to  ]$ttll  down  tfae  old  maMioa, 
baild  ft  ti^BW  hottse  in  a  better  sitiiatkm»  and  re-modet  this 
fr<Mittd»i  ^ftottt  tUf  Iknitaiioii  df  eipeluie.  This  ta^k  wM 
exe«vt«d  grektlt  to  hn  lordAhij^s  MtiMk6tk>ii,  though  at 
tlie  diarge  bf  npwanfa  of  100,0001.  On  bis  death,'  in 
NoT^btt",  1174,  the  estate  was  soM  (fot  about  one>Chitd 
of  the  sttm  wMcb  ibe  imptdtetnents  had  originally  coit)  to 
Viscotmt  Galway,  wbo  again  disposed  of  it  ttf  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  ^bo  resided  here  till  1007;  ttnd  iben  again  told 
the  plremises  to  Cbarles  HoM  BHis,  Esq.  I'his  gentleman 
made  it  bis  residence  tJH  the  year  1816,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  government,  {6t  69,0001.,  for  the  eonntry  resi- 
dence of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxd 
Coburg  Saalfeld,  €o  wbom  the  Mncess  had  been  married 
at  Carlton  Douse  on  the  2nd  ef  May,  1816. 

The  house  is  said  tb  be  the  only  complete  mansion  thai 
B^o^n  ever  built,  though  he  altered  many.  It  forms  ah 
oblong  Square  of  44  yards  by  34.  There  are  eight  spacibus 
r^bnds  oh  the  gronnd-fioor,  besides  the  entrance-ball  and 
great  staifcase.  On  tbe  principal  front  a  flight  of  thirteen 
stepij'feaete  to  the  grand  entrance,  under  a  pediment  sup- 
portletf  by  Corinthian  Cdlumns.  The  situation  is  well 
cbdsen,  the  fore-front  commanding  fine  views.  The  bdme 
demesne  contains  about  420  acres;  the  park  and  other 
I^arts  of  the  estate,  about  1600  acres,  in  several  farmd. 
On  an  eminence  in  the  garden;  a  imafi  Gothic  building, 
ej-ect^d  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  has,  rfnce  h6r  decease, 
be^n  converted  intd  a  mausoleuhi,  dedicated  to  her  memory: 
wit^iti  it  is  k  fine  bust  of  the  princess ;  and  the'  windows 
are  otnamented  with  sAome  beautHVilly  psdnted  glass,  t>t 
Backler. 

On  the^  acceptance  by  the  Prince  6f  Saxe  Coburg  of  tbfe 

crcw^  df  Belg^m,  and  his  consequent  redgnation  of  the 

pehsioh  r^(!eWed  by  ^itn  htm  the  English  nation,  it  w^  i 

principal  'stipnlation  tbkt  the  house  and  grounds  of  Clare- 

T  3  • 
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moot  should  be  kept  in  preservation.  CUremont  has  several 
times  been  visited  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  since  his 
accession,  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  and  has  occasionally 
been  the  residence  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  illustrious  daughter,  afterwards  the  Queen. 

COBHAM,  a  neat  and  populous  village  in  Surrey,  17 
miles  S.W.  from  London,  situate  on  Bagsbot  Heath,  by 
the  Kiver  Mole,  over  which  are  two  neat  bridges.  iSome 
medicinal  springis  here,  called  Cobham  Wells  and  Spa, 
were  formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  they  have  now  lost 
their  repute.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mole  here,  are  several 
charming  villas,  especially  one,  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
by  Lord  Ligonier  -,  here  is  also  a  large  manufactory  of  iron 
and  copper.  The  river  affords  some  good  angling.  The 
manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey;  the 
present  lord  is  -^  Weston,  Esq.  Cobham  Church  is  a  neat 
plain  building  of  chalk-stone,  roofed  with  slate  and  tile. 
Cobham  Park,  formerly  called  Downe  Place,  was  sold  by 
the  coheirs  of  the  nephew  of  Lord  Ligonier  to  Karl  Car- 
hampton,  who,  in  1807,  bought  Pain's  Hill,  and  sold  Cob- 
ham Park  to  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  whose  descendant  now 
resides  here.  Cobham  Lodge  is  the  seat  of  Lady  Moles- 
worth.  By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  23rd  of  Henry  III.,  it 
was  found  that  Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  made  the  first 
bridge  over  the  Mole  at  this  place,  **  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  one  of  her  maidens,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing 
the  ford."    See  Pain's  Ht//. 

COBHAM,  a  pleasant  and  very  rural  village  in  Kent, 
25  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  and  4  from  Gravesend, 
whence  it  is  a  delightful  walk  across  the  fields.  In  the 
church  is  a  series  of  monumental  brasses,  at  once  ancient 
and  curious,  in  memory  of  the  Barons  de  Cobham  and  their 
alliances — a  family  which,  from  the  reign  of  King  John  to 
that  of  Jau^es  I.,  was  of  the  highest  eminence  in  this  king- 
dom. Many  of  these  mementos,  which  are  ranged  in  rows, 
on  slabs,  facing  the  altar,  are  surprisingly  well  preserved. 
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Tbe  church  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  Here  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  £dward,  fifth  Lord  Damley, 
whose  untimelj  death  in  1835,  from  the  inadvertent  use  of 
a  scoring-axe,  created  so  much  sensation.  John,  the  fourth 
earl,  and  Elizabeth  his  countess,  both  of  whom  died  in  the 
same  jear  (1831),  also  repose  here.  This  illustrious 
femilj  succeeded  that  of  Cobham,  at  Cobham  Hall  :  (see 
next  article).  Near  the  church  is  an  excellent  institution, 
called  Cobham  College,  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
a  visit.  It  was  first  founded  by  John  de  Cobham,  in  1362, 
and  re-erected,  according  to  an  inscription  over  one  of  the 
ancient  archways,  by  Sir  Wm.  Brooke,  K.  G.,  Baron 
Cobham,  in  1596.  It  affords  an  asylum  to  a  considerable 
number  of  aged  widows  and  widowers,  from  several 
parishes ;  each  inmate  having  apartments,  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  4s.,  and  a  garden.  From  the  back  of  the  col- 
lege, on  the  west,  is  a  most  charming  view  towards 
Meopham. 

COBHAM  HALL,  lying  eastward  of  the  village  just 
described,  was  anciently  the  baronial  estate  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Cobham,  but,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  partly  by  mar- 
riage, and  pardy  by  purchase.  It  was  recently  the  happy 
seat  of  Edward,  fifth  Earl  of  Damley,  whp,  in  Feb.  1835, 
died  here  of  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  brought  on  by  a  wound  on 
the  foot,  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself,  by  his  unskilful 
use  of  a  scoring- axe,  which  his  lordship  incautiously 
handled  for  a  few  minutes'  amusement. 

Cobham  Hall  is  a  spacious  edifice  of  red  brick,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  half  H,  with  octagonal  towers  on  the  wings, 
•The  central  firont,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  since 
much  altered,  presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  several 
points  in  the  park.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  consider-^ 
able  elegance,  and  contains  some  valuable  paintings.  The 
vestibule,  music-room,  and  gallery,  are  particularly  inter- 
esting :  in  them  are  various  chimney-pieces,  of  beautiful 
jnarble,  finely  sculptured  with  figures,  basso-relievos,  and 
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Other  subjects.  Among  the  pictares  aro  portraits  hy  Vm- 
djk,  in  bis  finest  manner,  of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart,  sons  of  Erase,  and  brothers  of  James,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  I^nox,  (who  held  this  estate  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ;)  the  Death  of  Cjrus,  hy  Rubens ;  and  a  most 
spirited  sketch  of  Lion-hunting,  by  the  same  artist ;  the 
Call  of  Samuel,  bj  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  a  Nativity ;  Juda* 
betraying  Christ;  and  a  large  and  magnificent  piece  of 
Fishermen  in  «  Storm,  by  Salrator  Rosa.  The  library 
eontains  a  well-chosen  selection  of  the  best  authors.  Hie 
park,  which  is  neaHy  seren  miles  in  circumference,  ia 
beautifully  diversified  and  abundantly  wooded.  The  oaks 
are  particularly  luxuriant,  and  some  of  thom  are  very  large 
and  ancient  On  the  south  side,  leading  from  the  house, 
is  a  noble  avenue  of  lime-trees,  in  four  rows,  extending 
more  than  1,000  yards.  On  an  elevated  spot,  near  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  park,  is  a  mausoleum, 
erected,  under  the  will  of  the  fourth  earl,  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  fbr  the  family,  at  an  expense  of  9,0001.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  chapel,  very  elegantly  fitted  up,  with  painted 
glass,  &c. 

The  public  have  a  right  of  way  through  Cobhaa  Paik, 
which,  either  from  or  to  the  Tillage  of  Cobhaqi,  is  a  moeC 
beautiful  walk.  The  HaU  was  formerly  shown  freely  to 
all  respectable  applicants ;  but  since  the  late  earVs  lamented 
death,  the  trustees  of  the  estate  during  the  minority  of  the 
present  earl,  (a  child  of  about  7  years  of  age),  have  eauaedl 
cards  to  be  printed,  announcing  their  determinatioii  to 
admit  visitors  to  the  Hall  en  Friday*  only }  not  to  admit 
any  one,  even  on  that  day,  without  a  tidcet ;  and  not  to 
allow  any  such  ticket  to  be  given,  without  payment  of  2». 
each  person !  Persons  desirous  of  viewing  Cobham.  HaB 
on  these  tenns,  are  to  i^ply  for  their  tickets  to  Messrs. 
Caddell,  of  Rochester  and  Oravesend,  or  at  PoDsy'a 
Library,  Mihon.  The  trusteeo  *«  wish  it  te  be  imdamteoflb/' 
as  their  card  states,  diat  the  unount  tiiua  received,  **  mXL 
be  given  in  aid  of  some  charity."     We  presume  that  their 
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objeet  is  to  render  tbe  company  select,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
wfll  be  at  once  select  and  thin, 

COLESHILL,  a  bamlet  to  tbe  parish  of  Amenham, 
Herts,  4  miles  W.  from  Rickmansworth,  and  21  {rem  Lon* 
don,  is  a  rural  village,  noted  as  tbe  birtb-place  of  the  poet 
Waller.- 

COLN,  a  river  winch,  rising'  in  Herts,  divides  Middle- 
sex from  Bocks,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Staines. 

COLNBROOK,  a  hamlet  in  Bucks,  on  the  Bath-road, 
17  miles  W.  from  London,  standing  partly  in  Middlesex, 
and  partly  in  Bucks,  on  four  channels  of  the  river  Coin. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  in  which  is  the  chapel 
of  ease,  with  a  market-house  imder  it,  the  place  having 
formerly  had  a  com- market  on  Tuesdays,  now  discon- 
tinued. 

COMMERCIAL  DOCKS.— See  Hotherhithe. 

COMMERCIAL  ROAD— a  metropolitan  road  of  very 
extensive  traffic,  running  from  Whitechfq>el  Church  to 
Limehouse,  and  communicating  with  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks,  with  a  branch  from  the  former  docks  into 
Essex*  Tbe  Commercial-road,  which  is  private  property, 
held  in  shares  by  a  number  of  proprietors,  was  commenced 
in  1800,  when  the  West  India  Docks  were  first  formed  ^ 
the  subsequent  building  of  the  East  India  Docks,  in  1802, 
added  greatly  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  rood, 
which  is  now  lined  on  each  side  with  houses. 

COOMB  BANK,  at  Sundridge  Cross,  between  Seven- 
oaks  and  Westerham,  in  Kent,  is  the  elegant  seat  of  W. 
Manning,  Esq.  The  pleasure-grounds,  watered  by  the 
Darent,  are  disposed  with  great  taste. 

COOMBE  HOUSE,  near  Kingston,  Surrey,  with  ex- 
tensive park  and  wood,  the  property  of  the  late,  and  now, 
we  believe,  of  the  present.  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  house 
is  in  a  dull  spot,  the  grounds  extensive  and  beautiful.  Not 
far  ^m  the  house  are  the  reservoirs  constructed  by  Car* 
dinal  Wolsey,  to  supply  Hampton  Court  with  water. 
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COOMBE  HOU$£,  Adim^n  HUL  um  Cfoy4M,  I9 
the  pleasant  seat  of  G.  Enderby,  E«|. 

COOPERSALE  HAhh,  an  •legADt  3iwAtio«  ill  Ess*x, 
northward  of  tfaa  diiiroh  of  Thejdoii  Gemon,  mow  tl)«  f#al 
of  William  Barckj,  Esq.  It  is  •  fiUMy  edt|u;«»  01^  an 
elevated  site,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  and  bas 
latdj  been  much  inoderaized.  It  contains  soma  ansiant 
painted  eeilings  of  superior  workmansbtp,  carefuUj  pre- 
served. 

COPT,  or  COPPED  HALl.,  near  Epping,  in  Essex, 
new  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Confers,  Esq.,  is  an  estate  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  present  mansion,  however,  was  built,  wo 
believe,  hy  Edward  Conyers,  Esq.,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  possessor ;  it  is  a  handsome  building,  eomposed  of 
white  bricks,  in  form  nearly  a  square,  and  much  admired 
for  its  style  of  workmanship.  It  has  a  pork  attached,  snr- 
vo«nded  by  a  demesne  embracing  an  extent  of  about  4,000 
acres.  The  park  is  inely  broken  into  hills,  the  tops  and 
aides  of  which  are  clothed  with  omamental  plantations  of 
luxuriant  trees :  indeed,  natinre  has  been  particularly 
liberal  of  her  beftnties  in  the  decoration  of  this  spot,  and 
from  many  situations  in  the  park,  some  extensive  and  very 
fine  prospects  are  obtained. 

This  estate,  about  fifty  years  ago,  had  fimr  hundred  acres 
of  unprofitable  waste  belonging  to  it,  covered  wi^  horn* 
beam,  pollards,  and  brush-wood,  and  infested  with  gipsies, 
deer-stealers,  and  poachers,  whose  vagrant  race  had  haunted 
the  b<»'ders  of  the  forest  from  time  immemorial.  The  re« 
formation  of  most  of  these  outcasts  was  effected  by  the 
laudable  plan  of  the  then  proprietor  of  this  mansion,  who, 
after  suffering  g^reatly  from  their  dissolute  habits,  prevailed 
en  them  to  reside  in  sn^all  pottages,  which  he  buil(  en  pnv* 
pose,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  each  dwelling  having 
appropriated  to  it  a  proper  quantity  of  garden  ground ;  he 
also  employed  them,  and  agreed  to  find  them  with  fire  wood. 

The  ancient  mansion  stood  a  little  n^ore  southerly  than 
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tW  prMMkt  bttiMLisy.  Thui  estsle  wwa  giTes  bj  Kiag 
IU#lMtfd  tb«  First  to  Ri(dnur4  Fks  Ai>ek«r,  idi«  buih  a 
iiMiM,  fernMd  ■  park,  cni  resicM  hffio}  hk  soBy  Sir 
Rkbsrd,  McoMdfld^  f«ttowtd  in  If  95  b^r  the  lirttM^s  Hoa, 
Sir  HeDiy,  who  had  HoeMtf  to  add  fifMea  aores  to  tba 
pttrk.  H6  held  the  maaor  of  the  Abbot  of  WiAhtM  bj 
Vomagfey  aad  in  l^O*^  was  a««ee€(dad  by  his  md,  Sir  Ar6h* 
fits  Are^f,  a  Indgbt  bomeret^  bi  iSdO,  in  the  reig^  6f 
Edward  III.,  tlM  mndr  waa  exchanged  for  others  with  th« 
Mbetef  Wahhttn,  who,  in  1374,  obtained  leave  tv  add 
hstg^y  to  t^  ^ark.  Wakhtun  Abbey  retained  this  eMa«e 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  as  a  pl«5e/'  aaya  Firile#, 
'*  of  leisttre  and  prrracy  for  the  abbots."  If  Was  then  *>ld 
to-the  kin^,  ot  exdianged  for  other  possessions*  By  Queen 
Mary,  who,  when  Princess  Mary,  during  the  i«ign  of 
Edintrd  YI.,  teaided  here  for  some  time,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Pnchy  of  Lancaster^  and  by  Qneeiil  Eliaabeth  it 
was^  granted  to  Sir  ThoiMtsr  Heneago,  whose  desMndiai^ 
aM  it  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  ffeadarer,  16fif, 
whose  family,  conneetedl  by  mioriage  with  the  Earla  of 
Doraet,  enjoyed  it  for  nearly  a  c^fory,  nntil,  in  1700,  it 
wavSDkl  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  Thoibaa  Webster,  Esq., 
afteiWards  a  baroiket,  fiVmi  whomr  it  was  bought  by  Edward 
Cotfyers,  Etfq.^  giaAdfother^  we  beHave,  of  the  |»readat 
poasesBor^ 

COTMANDENE,  near  I^erieing,  ai  tr^u»t  pitorerbiid  for 
its  8aliibnoo»  air,  devoted  to  ft  few  neat  restdences,  several 
small  cottages,  and  a  row  of  ateidMmses.  The  title  sig- 
nifies "  the  heath  of  cottEtgOff  f  it  ia  thought  to  have  been 
amnently  a  camp  or  fortification. 

CRANBOURN  LODGE,  through  Windsor  G'rtat  Park, 
Betks,  an  el^gattt  viUe,  with  beautiful  landscape  prosp^tv, 
now  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  formeriy  the  seat  of  hik 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke'  of  GloocCsteif,  bfoibei^  to  his 
Majesty,  George  III. 

CRANFORD  PARK,  MiddkMex,  aaar  HounsHw 
Ji^ttthr  t&e«ea1i>of  thi*  CotutdM  of^  Mftf^^   ^<b^ hl^itti^ 
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which  is  a  small  modern  struotore,  are  some  good  family 
and  other  portraits.  The  park  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
either  horn,  its  situation,  or  for  yiews  ;  but  its  woods  are 
judiciously  disposed,  and  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rirer 
Coin.    It  is  said  to  abound  with  game. 

CRANFORD,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  1  mile  fhm^ 
Uxbridge,  and  1^  from  London,  usually  called  Cranford 
Bridge,  from  its  bridge  over  the  river  Colne.  In  the  church 
are  several  monuments  of  the  Berkeley  family,  in  whose 
patronage  is  the  rectory.  Here  are  also  mementos  to  Dr. 
Fuller,  the  author  of  *'  Worthies  of  England,'*  and  to  Sir 
Chas.  Scarsburgh,  M.  D. 

CRANHAM,  a  village  near  Upminster,  in  Essex, 
16  miles  east  from  London.  It  is  a  parish,  containing 
about  300  inhabitants,  and  has  a  plain  church,  of  some  an- 
tiquity, dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  This  parish  was  formerly 
united  with  the  two  Okendons,  and  is  styled  in  old  records 
Wokendon  Episatpi,  on  account  of  its  having  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Cravenham,  supposed 
from  some  former  possessor  of  the  manor  ;  whence  Cran- 
ham.  The  mansion  of  Cranham  Hall,  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing near  the  church.  The  manor,  after  having  belonged 
to  varioife  families,  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Petre, 
who  died  in  1571  ;  his  descendant  sold  it  to  Nathan 
Wright,  Esq.,  from  whose  family  it  was  conveyed  in  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  to 
General  Oglethorpe,  who,  after  having  witnessed  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  independence  of  America,  and  especially 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  he  himself  settled  in  1732, 
died  here  in  1785,  at  the  advanced  age  of  103.  His  widow 
survived  him ;  on  her  death,  this  estate  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Thomas  Hussey  Apreece,  Bart.  Cranham 
Hall  is  now  the  seat  of  —  Jenkins,  Esq. 

CRAVEN  COTTAGE,  Hammersmith,  a  small,  highly. 
embeUished  villa,  built  by  the  late  Margravine  oi  Anspach, 
when  Lady  Craven,  and  inhabited  by  her  ladyship  till  her 
death.    Xt  was  afterwards  the  resi^^^Q^^VIjftJfh  Porter, 
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Esq.,  who,  in  additioii  to  manj  other  improyements,  en- 
riched the  windows  of  the  chapel  with  some  fine  stained 
glass,  from  convents  in  France  and  Italy.  The  next  pro- 
prietor, Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  also  liberal  in  his  im- 
prorements. 

CRAYFORD,  a  market-town  in  Kent,  IS  miles  from 
London,  on  the  road  to  Dorer,  is  so  named  fVom  its  ancient 
ford  over  the  Cray.  This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Saxons ;  and  in  the  surrounding  woods  are 
immense  pits,  sunk  in  the  chalk ;  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  made  for  granaries,  by  odiers,  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Saxons  as  places  of  security,  during  their 
wars  wfth  the  Britons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  parish 
was  formerly  the  property  of  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shorel,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  fine  monument  in  the 
church.  The  altar-piece  of  this  church,  too,  is  notice- 
able; and,  in  the  church-yard  is  the  following  curious 
epitaph: — 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Peter  Isnell,  thirty  years  clerk 
of  this  parish.  He  lived  respected  as  a  pious  and  mirthM 
man,  and  died  on  his  way  to  church,  to  assist  at  a  wedding, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  aged  70.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cray  ford  have  raised  this  stone  to  his  cheerful  memory, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  long  and  faithful  services."  Then 
follows  some  poetry ;—  • 

**  The  life  of  this  Clerk  was  just  three-soore-and-ten. 

Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  chaunted  Amen, 

In  his  youth  he  was  married,  like  other  young  men; 

But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chaunted  Amen, 

A  second  he  married ;— she  departed  ;^what  then  ? 

He  married  and  buried  a  third,  with  Amen, 

Thus  his  Joys  and  his  sorrows  were  treble ;  but  then. 

His  voice  was  deep  bass  as  he  sung  out  Amen, 

On  thehora  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  ment 

So  his  bom  was  eultsd  in  sounding  ilnira. 
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But  he  lott  an  his  wind  after  three-soora^md- 
And  here,  with  three  wtyet,  he  waits  till 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out 


and-ten  :^ 
again  | 
Amemf* 


The  present  clerk  of  the  parish  remembers  Peter  Isnell 
well,  and  though  himself  a  stai^  and  venerable  personage, 
he  seems  to  rejoice  at  the  recollection  of  the  deep  bass 
Toice,  and  other  enviable  peculiarities  of  his  predecessor. 
There  are^  at  Crajford,  two  fine  factories  for  printing  silks 
and  cottons. 

CROUCH  END,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Homsej,  in 
which  is  a  small  wooden  chapel  of  some  antiquity.  Here 
is  the  costly  seat  of  J.  G.  Booth,  Esq,,  and,  in  the  field  cross* 
ing  hence  to  Homsey-road,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
handsome  residence  of  George  Buckton,  Esq. 
,  CROYDON,  a  market-town  in  Surrey,  on  the  edge  of 
Banstead  Downs,  9|  miles  south  from  London,  consists  of 
two  parts,  namely,  the  old  and  new  towns ;  each  of  which 
is  about  one  mile  in  length,  llie  old  town  is  situated  in  a 
lew  plain,  or  bottom,  where  numerous  springs  arise,  form- 
ing the  source  of  the  river  Wandle :  in  it  is  the  ancient 
archiepiscopal  palace  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the 
church,  and  vicarage.  The  new  town,  called  the  High 
Street,  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  bridle- way  over 
the  fields  ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  leading  over  higher 
ground,  and  beirig  in  a  m^e  direct  course  than  the  old 
road,  it  was  at  length  built  on,  and  became  the  principal 
road  to  Brighton,  and  other  southern  parts.  The  court- 
house, butter-market,  Whitgifl's  Hospital,  and  numerous 
inns,  are  sitiuited  in  this  part. 

This  manor  has  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ever 
since  the  Conquest.  The  palace  was  neglected,  ^nd  fell 
into  decay,,  which,  in  1780,  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  trustees  were  empowered  to  sell  the 
premises,  and  erect,  or  boy,  a  new  summer-reddence  in  the 
vicinity. — See  Addington,    The  old  palace  was  accordingly 
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iold.  It  is  now  chiefly  occupied  as  a  caUco-printiog  ma« 
nafactory  and  bleaohing-ground.  The  hall  is  very  spacious, 
the  roof  resting  <hi  dwarf  columns  attached  to  the  walls, 
which  end  in  small  corbels  of  angels,  holding  diields  of 
arms.  At  the  east  end  is  a  sculpture  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  imipaled  with  those  of  the  Confessor,  neatly  exe- 
cuted. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  apartment  is  not 
occupied  in  a  better  manner  than  at  present,  being  simply 
a  receptacW  ^  rubbish.  The  chapel,  now  used  as  a  school 
of  industry  (establidied  in  1809),  is  curious,  having  stalla 
round  it,  and  a  panelled  roof.  The  pulpit,  situate  at  the 
west  end  of  the  apartment,  is  richly  covered  with  scroll- 
work. The  rest  of  the  buildings  are  occupied  as  private 
residences,  or  manu&ctoriea.  The  principal  part  of  the 
palace  belongs  to  Messrs.  Stavey,  calico-bleachers. 

In  this  palace.  Archbishop  Parker  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  whole  court,  and  Archbishop  Whitgift 
here  received  more  than  one  visit  from  the  same  princess. 
When  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  seized 
by  the  4)arliament  during  the  civil  war  with  Charles  I., 
Croydon  Palace  was  first  leased  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham^ 
"  a  notable  man  at  a  thanksgiving  dinner,  having  terrible 
long  teeth,  and  a  prodigious  stomach  to  turn  the  arch* 
bishop's  chapel  into  a  kitchen.'*  After  the  Restoration* 
this  edifice  was  again  bestowed  on  the  archbishopric. 

The  church  of  Croydon,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap* 
tist,  is  of  flint  and  stone ;  it  is  situate  near  the  bottom  of 
the  town,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Wandle.  It  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  three  chancels,  and  at  the  west 
end  is  a  handsome  square  tower  with  pinnacles.  Under 
the  tower,  on  the  west  door,  are  the  arms  of  Archbishop 
Chichele.  The  church  has,  within  these  few  years,  been 
much  altered  and  repaired,  and  is  now  a  handsome  and 
spacious  structure.  The  font  is  of  ancient  date,  and  in 
^6  middle  chancel  are  some  antique  wooden  stalls. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment of  black  marble,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  to 
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the  memory  of  Archbishop  Grindall,  Vho  is  represented 
lying  at  full  length,  dressed  in  his  parliamentary  robes* 
He  died  July  6, 1583,  aged  63.  In  the  same  part  of  the 
church  is  Archbishop  Whitgift's  monumoit,  support^  by 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble. 

In  the  same  chancel,  against  the  south  wall,  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  iSieldon;  the 
figure  of  the  archbiriiop,  which  is  of  white  marble,  is  a 
▼ery  fine  piece  of  sculpture ;  and  was  the  performance  of 
Joseph  Latham*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  head  was 
finished  by  an  Italian  artist. 

Against  the  same  wall  is  an  ancient  tomb,  under  the  arch 
of  which  are  the  vestiges  of  brass  plates,  with  figures  of  a 
man  and  woman,  having  labels  issuing  from  their  mouths ; 
these,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions,  wore  probably  torn  away 
during  the  civil  wars.  In  this  chancel  are  also  the  tombii  of 
the  Archbishops  Wake,  Potter,  and  Herring,  widi  iiiscrip- 
tions  upon  flat  stones.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 
eaUed  Heion*s  chaneel ;  in  it  is  a  large  tomb  of  fireenitone, 
^  the  memory  of  Nich.  Uax>n,  Esq.,  who  died  an  1568^ 
On  it  are  represented,  in  alto-relievo,  the  figures  of  him*- 
■elf,  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  eight  daughters*  Hwe  is 
also  an  altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of  Ellis  Davy*  founder  of 
a  hospital  in  this  town,  which  bears  his  name.  He  died  in 
1455.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  a  monument,  with  a 
eblunm  of  white  marble,  designed  by  Glover,  the  author  of 
Leomidas,  to  the  memory  of  Pldlippa,  wife  of  James  Bom>- 
dieu,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1780.  There  are  several  brasses 
and  lE^bs  in  the  church,  to  private  individuals,  which  we 
-have  not  space  to  notice.  In  the  ohureb-yard  is  the.  tomb 
of  Constantine  Phipps,  the  first  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  died 
an  1775.  Here,  too,  Alexander  Barclay,  author  of  the  sati^ 
rioal  poem  entitled  **  The  Ship  of  Fools,"  was  buried 
155«. 

There  were  anciently  two  chantries  in  this  church.  Two 
district-churches  have  lately  been  built  in  the  parish,  one 
on   Croy don-common,    the    other    on  J^e|u|i^ij^-;|ull — the 
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ibinner,  where  the  students  of  Addiscombe  Attend  divine 
sexrice,  is  a  miserable-looking  building ;  the  latter  much 
better  situate,  neat  and  respectable.  In  the  parish  are 
numerous  Dissenters'  chapels,  and  a  meeting-house  for 
Quakers;  there  are  also  some  good  almshouses.  Davy't 
Alnuhouses  were  founded  temp.  Heniy  VI.,  by  Ellis  Davj, 
of  the  Mercers'  Company ;  but  the  statutes  were  revised 
and  altered  in  the  16th  century.  They  have  been  lately 
rebuilt.  Whitgift**  Hospital  was  founded  by  the  archbishop 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  endowed  with  lands 
for  a  warden,  schoolmaster,  and  26  poor  brethren  and  sis^ 
ters;  or  40,  if  the  revenues  would  permit.  The  nomina- 
tion is  vested  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  or,  when  vacant, 
in  the  rector  of  Lambeth  and  vicar  of  Croydon.  Inmates 
must  be  at  least  60,  and  inhabitants  of  Croydon  and  Lam- 
beth to  be  preferred.  In  the  treasury  of  the  hospital,  are 
the  letters-patent  for  building  it,  embellished  with  a  draw- 
ing of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  vellum ;  and  the  archbishop's 
deed  of  foundation,  with  a  drawing  of  himself,  highly 
finished.  The  revenues,  originally  185/.  49.  per  annum 
have  now  greatly  increased.  In  the  chapel,  is  a  portrait 
of  the  founder,  painted  on  glass,  with  a  Latin  inscription  ; 
also  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  with  a  ruff,  aged  38,  and  bearing 
date  1616,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  archbishop's  daughters* 
This  hospital  was  repaired  in  1817.  TenitotCt  Sehooi^houie 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  1714,  for  ten  boys 
and  ten  girls ;  re.erected  in  1791.  The  Little  Alnuhmues, 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription,  aided  by  a  sum  given 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  receive  12  poor  inhabitants. 
There  are  other  charities  besides  these. 

Here  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  town.hall  with 
Doric  and  lomc  columns,  and  a  neat  cupola;  it  wils  re- 
paired in  1829.  To  the  west  of  the  town,  are  extensive 
cavahy  barracks,  erected  during  the  late  war,  and  after- 
wards made  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  waggon-traiD, 
On  the  road  to  Addington,  and  all  round  Croydon,  sre 
laany  large  chalk-piU,  to  which  Dr.  Ducarel  ascribes  the 
V  3 
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•tyi&ology  of  tbe  town  ;  cray,  m  old  Norman,  is  chalk,  and 
it  is  obseryable  that  the  place  has  always  been  vulgarly 
•called  Craydon,  This  town  has  a  good  market  on  Satur- 
•days,  and  two  fairs  annually;  one  famous  for  walnuts. 
The  town  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  Roman  station , 
a  Roman  road  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  traceable  here. 
In  1551,  this  place  was  terribly  shaken  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  here,  in  1577,  a  great  mortality  happened  at  the 
assizes,  when,  among  others,  two  judges  died.  The  manor 
belong^  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  of  the  park,  the 
celebrated  Six  William  Walworth  was  keeper,  temp. 
Jlichard  II. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Croydon  are  several  gentlemen's  seats 
—Shirley  House,  late  the  seat  of  J.  Maberiy,  Esq.  M.P. 
Jfaling  House,  Charles  Burnett,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  J. 
Enderby,  Esq. — and  see  Adiiscombe  and  Addington.  A 
branch  of  the  Surrey  Canal  runs  up  to  this  town,  and  the 
Surrey  Iron  Railway  by  the  road-side. 

DAGENH AM,  a  village  in  Essex,  13}  miles  east  from 
London,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  breach  made  here  by 
the  Thames  in  1707,  which  laid  nearly  5,000  acres  of  land 
under  water.  After  many  expensive  projects  to  stop  this 
breach,  the  landholders  relinquished  the  undertaking  as 
impracticable.  At  length  parliament  interposed,  and  an 
aot  was  obtained  to  continue  the  work,  the  expense  of 
which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  small  tax  on  eveij  vessel 
coming  into  the  port  of  London.  The  work  was  then  un- 
dertaken by  one  Boswell,  on  a  contract  of  16,500Z.,  but  he 
was  unable  to  complete  the  undertaking ;  and  a  new 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  captain  Perry,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  building  the  ci^  of 
Veronitz  upon  the  river  Don.  This  gentleman  commenced 
«his  work  in  April,  1718,  and,  by  extraordinacy  exertions, 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  breach.  The  expense  of  this 
.  important  undertaking  amounted  to  40,472/.  18«.  8}(i.,  only 
$5,000/.  of  which  was  allowed  by  the  original  contract. 
{.Fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  afterwards  voted ^ by  paclif- 
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ment  to  Ciq[>tam  Penj,  who  was  thus,  cGnsequently,  left 
to  defray  a  part  of  the  cbaiges,  and  without  any  remor 
neratioa  for  upwards  of  five  years  of  anxiety  and  care. 
Within  the  embankment,  a  pool  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
acres  still  remains,  where  the  earth  has  been  carried  off 
by  the  tides,  and  near  it  is  a  small  circular  thatched  build- 
ing, called  Dagenham  Breach  House,  kept  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  gentlemen,  who  form  parties  to  angle  in  the  pool 
at  the  proper  season. 

D  AGENH  AMS,  coounonly  called  Dagnam  Park,  Essex, 
two  miles  from  Romford,  bordering  on  South- Weald,  is 
now  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  Bart.,  F.  R.S.A., 
whose  father.  Sir  Richard  Neave,  having  purchased  this 
estate  in  1772,  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  the 
present  elegant  mansion,  on  a  new  site*  It  is  inclosed  by 
a  handsome  park.  This  manor  is  traced  to  an  owner  who 
wrote  himself  do  Dagenham ;  it  was  held  by  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1454 ;  by  Sir  William  Husee, 
about  1480,  who  held  it  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry 
VII. ;  by  Peter  Christmas,  who  held  it  of  Katharine, 
Queen  of  Heniy  VIII.,  in  1517 ;  subsequently,  by  tbe 
families  of  Leggattand  Wright,  from  whom.it  passed  to 
Edward  Carteret,  Esq.,  tmcle  to  Earl  Granville,  whose 
relict  married  Thomas  Clutterbuck,  Esq.,  and  died,  leaving 
two  daughters,  co-heiresses.  These  ladies  sold  the  estate, 
in  174d,  to  Henry  Muilman,  Esq.,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Richard  Neave,  Bart.,  in  1772. 

DALSTON,  a  suburban  village  in  Middlesex,  2  miles 
N.  E.  from  London,  adjoining  Hackney,  to  which  it  is  a 
hamlet.  It  contains  many  neat  houses,  and  is  noted  for 
nursery-grounds . 

DANSON  HILL,  Bexley,  Kent,  was  formerly  the  ele- 
gant seat  of  Sir  John  Boyd,  Bart.,  but  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  relict  of  the  late  R.  Johnstone,  Esq.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  are  exceedingly  handsome. 

DAREN 'J\  or  DARENtH,  (commonly  pronounced 
J)am)  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  riv^|o|  ,|]|^^f^^  name, 
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8)  miles  S.  E.  from  Dartford,  and  17|  from  Londoti.  Tk6 
church  here  is  s  curious  relic  of  Saxon  architecture ;  its 
-front  consists  of  eight  compartments  of  niche«-woric,  de« 
scriptire,  as  is  thought,  of  the  history  of  St*  DuUstan. 

D  ARTFORD,  a  post  and  market.towli  in  Kent,  15  miles 
south  from  London,  situate  on  the  rirer  Darent,  or  Dart, 
over  which  it  formerly  had  hford.  The  town  has  one  prin- 
cipal street,  some  good  shops,  and  a  hridge  over  the  Darent. 
A  hranch  of  the  old  Roman  road,  called  Watling- street, 
passes  through  it.  The  church  is  handsome,  rural,  and  of 
great  antiquity.  It  contains,  on  the  flooring,  several  menu* 
mental  slahs  of  hrass,  which,  from  age,  are  quite  illegible ; 
tmd  at  the  side  of  the  altar  is  a  monument  to  the  memoiy 
of  Sir  John  Spelman  and  his  lady,  erected,  it  is  said,  by 
their  family.  Both  figures,  which  are  full-lengths,  are 
kneeling,  facing  each  other,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
monument  is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  Sir  John  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  paper  into  England,  and  obtained 
a  patent,  with  a  pension  of  iOOl.  a  year,  and  a  knighthood. 
By  him,  the  first  paper-miU  was  erected  on  the  river,  at 
this  town.  An  elegant  monumental  tablet  of  marble  has 
also  recently  been  erected  here,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishioners,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Currie,  A.M., 
47  years  vicar  of  the  parii^.  At  the  back  of  Dartford  are 
the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  founded  by  Edward  III.,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Bridget ;  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward 
IV.,  was  prioress  here,  and  many  ladies  of  noble  families 
were  nuns.  At  the  Dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  converted  it 
into  a  royal  mansion,  and  appointed  Sir  Richard  Long  as 
the  keeper.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  same  office 
was  granted  to  Lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  ill-fated  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Queen  Mary  afterwards  granted  it  to  the 
friars-preachers  of  Langley,  in  Herts.  Elizabeth  kept  it  in 
her  own  hands,  and  frequently  visited  it.  James  I.  granted 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury :  he  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Robert 
D'Arcy,  by  whom  it  was  named  Dim:||^4  PliMce.    Of  this 
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niuuierjr,  tfro  arohwajs,  which  foim  the  back  and  front 
entrances  to  a  stable,  part  of  the  anoient  offices,  and  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  walls  still  remain*  The  premises 
ere  occupied  hy  a  gentleman-farmer,  and  are  caHed  the 
Prwry  Smrtn.  The  proprietor  is  most  courteous  to  visitors. 
Dartford  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  insujv 
rection  of  Wat  Tyler  first  broke  out.  At  this  place,  in 
ti35,  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  was  married  by  proxy 
to  the  £mperor  Frederick ;  and  here,  in  1330,  Edward  HI., 
returning  firom  France,  held  ^lendid  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments* On  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Dartford,  are  some 
extensive  silk-mills,  one  for  splitting  iron  bars  for  making 
wire,  and  several  paper-mills.  Near  the  town  are  Messrs, 
Hall,  and  Co. 's  powder-mills,  which  produce  the  g^powder^ 
the  quality  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed.  This  town  has 
«  neat  Bridewell,  and  boasts  of  some  good  almshouses.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Dartford  Church  has  two 
church-yards ;  one  surrounding  the  church,  and  the  other 
on  an  adjcnning  Hll,  much  higher  than  the  steeple. 

DATCHET,  a  village  in  Bucks,  Similes  from  Windsor, 
and  20  from  London,  pleasantly  situate  opposite  Windsor 
Xittle  Park)  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  over  which  it  has 
a  bridge,  completed  in  1812,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  floods.  On  the  banks  of  the 
liver  here,  are  many  elegant  residences,  commanding 
Tiews  of  Windsor  Castle  and  its  contiguous  scenery*  In 
the  church  is  a  memorial  to  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  he  died  in  1607. 

DEEPDENE,  an  elegant  seat,  with  about  30  acres  of 
ground,  most  judiciously  laid  out,  situate  on  the  south  side 
-of  Dorking,  Surrey,  late  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  and  now  of  his 
jrelict,  re-married  to  Viscount  Beresford.  This  property 
formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  who 
pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  a  handsome  one  in 
its  stead,  with  subterranean  offices,  while  his  duchess  orna- 
mented the  gardens,  and   formed  a  hermitage  in  them. 
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The  Hon.  Chas.  Howard,  to  whose  memory  Ladj  Barrell 
has  left  some  indifferent  yerses  on  a  tablet  in  the  grounds, 
had  an  oratory  and  laboratory  here,  and  amused  himself 
with  chemical  and  philosophical  researches,  with  rearing 
exotic  plants,  and  cultivating  a  vineyard  (now  oe  more). 
In  1791,  the  kte  Sir  William  Burrell,  Bart,  bought  the 
estate,  whose  successor  sold  it  to  Thomas  Hope,  Esq., 
That  gentleman  made  great  improvements  both  in  the 
house  and  the  grounds ;  the  interior  of  the  mansion  was 
decorated  by  him  at  enormous  expense,  and  to  the 
grounds  he  added  Chart  Park,  an  adjoining  estate,  by  pur- 
chase, and  disposed  the  whole  with  consummate  taste. 
On  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  grounds,  is  a  summer- 
house,  from  which,  on  a  clear  day,  a  view  of  the  sea  on  the 
Sussex  coast  may  be  obtained. 

DENBIES,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  M(^e,  looking 
from  Box-hill,  near  Dorking,  is  situate  on  a  considerable 
eminence,  called  Ranmer-hill,  and  is  the  seat  of  W.  J. 
Denison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  approach  is  by  a  road  recently 
cut,  at  the  expense  of  that  gentleman,  and  purposely  made 
circuitous  to  lessen  the  acclivity.  It  is  planted  with  trees 
on  each  side,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  allowed  to  become  a 
public  promenade.  The  house,  a  modem  stuccoed  edifice, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  an  eccentric  gentleman, 
who  established  Vauxhall  Gardens.  At  Denbies  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  planning  several  theatrical  illusions 
and  devices,  and  in  rendering  this  spot  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  bewitching  routine  of  gaiety  and  merriment,  with 
which  he  electrified  his  metropolitan  votaries.  The  ano- 
maly is  said  to  have  been  conducted  with  strict  ndherence 
to  that  effect  Here  every  object  tended  to  impress  the 
mind  with  grave  contemplation,  and  led  to  a  conviction  of 
the  frivolity  of  the  celebrated  resort  at  Vauxhall,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  success.  The  principal  scene  was  a  wood 
of  eight  acres,  denominated  II  Penserosi^,  where  he  con- 
trived to  represent,  in  terrific  similitude,  the  "  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,"     Here,  instead  of  protracted  visUa 
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of  festive  lamps,  with  their  matchless  reflection,  and  long 
rows  of  hoxes  containing  groups  of  lively  g^lantrj,  was 
the  stillness  of  the  mazy  walk!  Instead  of  the  choral 
orchestra,  a  small  temple,  on  which  were  numerous  inscrip^ 
tions,  calculated  to  produce  the  most  gloomy  effects  on 
their  reader.  Instead  of  captivating  glees,  airs,  and  hallads, 
and  the  heavenly  harmony  of  instruments,  the  monotonous 
solo  of  a  clock  (concealed  from  view),  broke  the  solemn 
silence  at  the  end  of  every  minute,  and  forcibly  proclaiming 
the  rapid  march  of  time,  served  as  a  memento  of  its  vast 
importance.  Instead  of  the  spacious  rotunda,  saloons,  and 
piazzas,  a  dismal  alcove,  in  which  were  some  curious  paint* 
ings  by  Hajrman,  particularly  the  dying  Christian  and  the 
Unbeliever,  and  a  statue  of  Truth  trampling  on  a  mask, 
directed  attention  to  those  avrful  subjects.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  one  of  the  walks  were  two  elegantly  carved 
pedestals,  on  each  of  which  was  a  human  skull,  one  male, 
the  other  female,  inscribed  with  verses,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  visitors,  but  too  long,  as  well  as  too  dis* 
mal,  for  our  pages.  Mr.  Tyers  died  in  1767,  when  the 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Peter  King,  who 
knocked  on  the  head  all  his  predecessor's  "  moralities,'* 
and  brightened  up  the  place  again,  which,  however,  in 
1781,  he  sold  to  J.  Whyte,  Esq.,  of  whom,  in  1787,  it  waa 
purchased  by  Jos.  Denison,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present 
proprietor.  The  house,  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
of  late  years,  is  fronted  by  a  lawn,  with  parterres  of  flowenr 
and  shrubs ;  the  gardens,  which  are  extensive,  were  evi- 
dently planned  by  a  scientific  hand,  and  are  maintained  by 
constant  attention  and  expense. 

DEN  HAM,  a  village  in  Bucks,  S  miles  N.  from  Ux« 
bridge,  and  18  from  London.  Here  are  several  handsome 
seats — Denham  Phtce,  Mrs.  Way  ;  Denham  Court,  T.  Ham- 
let, Esq. ;  Denham  Fishery,  John  Drummond,  Esq.  j  and 
Denham  Mount,  —  Snell,  Esq. 

DENMARK  HILL,  Camberwell,  an  en^inence  between 
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tbat  village  and  Dulwicb,  adorned  with  many  elegant 
▼illas. 

DEPTFORD,  Kent,  4  nules  S.S.E.  from  London,  near 
the  Thames,  is  noted  for  its  spacious  dock-jard  and  vie-, 
tualling  d^p6t  The  dock-yard  was  first  established  in  the 
reign  of  Henrj  VIII. ;  its  extent  is  about  30  acres,  and  it 
of  course  contains  every  requisite  for  building,  fitting-out, 
and  repairing  ships  of  the  line,  having  three  wet  docks,  & 
double  and  single  one,  and  three  slips,  a  basin  and  mast 
pond»  It  also  contains  several  ranges  of  store-houses,  an 
anchor-smith's  shop,  with  about  twenty  forges,  mast-, 
houses,  various  workshops,  lofts,  &c.,  and  houses  for  the 
officers*  The  victualling-house  stands  on  the  site  (^  a 
large  range  of  storehouses,  formerly  called  the  I^d-i 
house,  from,  having  been  built  with  red  bricks,  which  waa 
burnt  down  in  1639 ;  in  1745,  the  victualling^house.  waa 
built  upon  this  site,  and  burnt  down  four  years  %fter :  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  with  storehouses  of 
various,  descriptions ;  slaughtering-houses,  bakehouses^ 
brewhouses,  and  every  other  office  necessary  for  sup- 
plying the  navy  with  provisions.  The  number  of  artisans 
constantly  employed  here,  a  few  years  back,  was  upwards 
of  2,000 ;  after  the  peace,  however,  this  number  waa 
greatly  reduced.  At  the  present  time,  the  premises  are, 
comparatively,  shut  up. 

Both  the  dock  and  the  victuaUing-yard  may  be  viewed 
during  the  day-time,  by  personal  application  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  each  department,  or  by  order  obtained  from 
the  Admiralty, 

In  Deptford  are  two  hospitals,  one  of  which  was  incor- 
porated by  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  called  the  Trinity  House 
of  Deptford-Strond  :  it  contains  tfrenty-one  houses,  and  ia 
situated  near  the  church.  The  other,  called  Trinity  Hoe-, 
pital,  has  thirty-eight  houses  Both  these  hospitals  are 
for  decayed  pilots  or  masters  of  ships,  or  their  widows. 
Hither  a  grand  procession  comes  on  Trinity  Monday  from 
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the  Trinity  HoaM  <m  Tower-hill :  which  is  received  with 
the  firing  of  cannoD,  and  the  usual  marks  of  joy. 

Near  Deptford  was  the  manor-house  of  Sa3r's  Court, 
<mce  the  residence  of  John  Evelyn,  £sq.,  a  celebrated- 
philosopher  and  naturalist,  author  of  "  The  Sylva  ;"  here 
he  received  and  lodged  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  when 
that  extraordinary  man  assumed  the  habit  of  a  common 
seaman,  and  worked  in  the  dock-yard  as  a  ship-carpenter, 
during  his  stay  in  169B.  Evelyn  had  a  fine  and  extensive 
garden  here,  filled  with  rare  exotics,  and  enocnnpassed  by 
a  noble  hedge  of  holly,  of  which  he  was  justly  pioad  ^ 
but  his  visitor,  who,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  mind, 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  perfect  barbarian,  was  partion* 
larly  fond  of  being  wheeled  through  this  hedge  in  a  whael- 
barrow,  which  operation,  frequently  repeated,  of  course 
ntteriy  destroyed  it ;  and  drew  fr(xn  the  philosof^cal  host 
only  litis  observation,  '*  Thanks  to  the  Cxar  for  spoiling^ 
my  garden**'  Nothing  now  remains  of  either  the  hoos* 
or  gardens,  except  some  part  of  the  garden-wall.  The 
house  was  pulled  down  in  1728,  and  the  parish  work- 
house erected  on  its  sits. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  SU  Nicholas  and 
St  Paul.  The  church  of  the  fbnner  is  obscurely  situate 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ;  it  was  erected  in  1697,^ 
except  the  ancient  tower  of  flint  and  stone,  which  wa» 
suffered  to  remain.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles.  That  of  St.  Paul,  which  stands  in  a  prominent 
situation  in  the  high-street,  called  Butt-lane,  is  one  of  th« 
fifty  new  churches  erected  by  Queen  Anne  ;  but  it  wa« 
not  opened  until  the  year  1730.  It  has  a  chancel,  nave,; 
and  two  aisles,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  taper  spire.  The  whole  o€ 
this  church  was  repaired,  and  much  ornamented,  about  $0 
years  back.  It  is  deemed  a  structure  of  considerable  ele^ 
gance.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  remarkably  high, 
and  very  handsome.  Besides  the  two  churches,  Deptford 
contains  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists,  Bap-. 
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titts,  and  other  denominationfl  of  Ptotestuit  Disseiitefft.  A 
small  theatre,  too,  has  latelj  been  opened  here. 

The  town,  though  in  genend  dirty  and  disagreeable,  has 
many  good  booses  and  respectable  inhabituits.  At  th» 
distance  of  half  a  mile  south  from  Deptford,  a  large  build- 
ing was  erected  during  the  late  war,  on  the  banlra  of  the 
Rarensboume,  running  through  the  town ;  at  which  gun* 
barrels,  bayonets,  halberds,  &c.,  were  manufactured  by- 
machinery,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  of  Tast  power. 
Within  these  few  years  a  commodious  iron  bridge,  for  fbot- 
passengers,  has  been  constructed  over  Deptford  Creek,  ia 
place  of  a  wooden  one  that  had  fonnerly  stood  there,  and 
previously  to  the  building  of  which  there  had  been  a  dan<* 
g«rous  ferry  here. 

DERHAM  PARK,  an  estate  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Bamet^ 
Middlesex,  consisting  of  a  neat  mansion,  and  very  exten** 
tive  p«rk  and  other  lands,  entered  by  a  costly  and  most 
magnificent  gateway.  It  is  the  seat  and  property  of  -^ 
Trotter,  Esq. 

DEWS  HALL,  Essex,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
Lamboume  Church,  is  the  estate  of  Wm.  Jos.  Lookwood, 
Esq.  The  mansion-house,  which  is  of  brick,  is  partly 
ancient  and  partly  modem.  The  new  portion  forms  the 
grand  front,  and  stands  in  a  most  commanding  situation, 
hmving  extensive  views  north,  east,  and  west. 

DITTON.— See  Long  Ditton,  and  Thames  Ditton. 

DITTON  PARK,  in  the  parish  of  Datchet,  Bucks,  If 
■lUes  beyond  Colnbrook,  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Montagu* 
The  present  noble  mansion  was  built  about  25  years  ago, 
from  a  design  by  Atkinson,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  1812.  It  is  in  the  castellated 
style,  with  battlements  and  octagonal  turrets.  Both  tha 
house  and  grounds  are  moated  round.  The  park  contains 
some  splendid  oaks. 

DOCKS.— See  Lendm,  Ea$t  India,  S^c. 

DODDINGHURST  HALL,  a  mansion  near  the  churcH 
of  the  parish  of  Doddipghurst,  Essex,  22  mUes  from  Loiu 
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don,  anciently  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  William  Manbey,  Esq.  Near  this  is  Dcd' 
dinghunt  Place,  John  Fane,  Esq. 

DORKING,  a  market-town  in  Surrey,  tS  miles  from 
London,  in  a  vale  mi  the  river  Mole,  nearly  surroanded  by 
bills,  situate  chiefly  on  soft  sandy  roek-stone,  in  which 
csellars  are  dug,  which,  on  account  of  their  extreme  cool* 
ness,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preserration  of  wine 
and  beer.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets,  the 
east,  west,  and  south  ;  it  has  on  the  whole  a  clean  ap- 
pearance, with  something  of  the  picturesque,  having  old- 
established  monthly  roses  round  the  door-ways  of  many 
of  the  houses, ;  market  on  Thursdays,  and  fair  on  the 
day  before  Ascension-day.  Two  small  streams  meet 
near  the  town,  and  form  the  rivulet  called  Pipbrook, 
which,  running  northward,  empties  itself  into  the  Mole 
near  Box-hill.  The  etymology  of  this  place  has  pussled 
the  most  learned  inquirers :  Sahnon  says,  that  Thoroeking 
sigpnifies  an  oak  consecrated  to  Thor^  the  Saxon  idol,  and 
traces  Dorking  from  thai  word,  as  thus: — ^Thoroeking, 
Thorking,  Dorooking,  Dorking ;  much  in  the  same  manner 
«8  another  ingenious  etymologist  derived  cucumber  from 
^eiemiah  King — namely,  Jeremiah  King,  Jeremy  King, 
Jerry  King,  Jerkin,  Gheikin,  cucumber ! 

Dorking  is  undoubtedly  a  town  of  considerable  anti- 
qui^ ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Normans ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  survey.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  it  is  asserted  ^at  the  Roman  Stane- 
street  to  Arundel  passed  through  the  church-yard,  and  had 
finequently  been  traced  in  digging  graves.  In  the  parish 
of  Ockley,  south  of  Dorking,  the  highway  for  two  miles 
18  called  Stane-street-causeway,  and  is  formed  to  a  great 
depth  of  flint  and  pebbles — materials  not  to  be  found  near 
it.  No  remains  of  Roman  buildings  can  be  found,  but 
vestiges  of  military  stations  may  still  be  traced.  Th# 
manor  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfol^ic 
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The  diiii!ch,  dedicated  to  SC  MartiD,  consistB  of  a  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aides,  aod  a  chancel  divided  from 
the  former  hj  a  transept,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  low 
lower,  containing  eight  beUs  and  a  set  of  chimes.  The 
whole  is  hnilt  of  the  ordinary  stone  ^and  flints  of  the 
eountiy,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is 
composed  of  square  stone  or  chalk.  Various  orders  of 
httUding  denote  the  additions'  and  enlargements  made  hjr 
successive  generations,  and  {nresent  a  curious  compound  of 
antique  and  modem  architecture.  The  interior  is  plain^ 
and  hut  indifferently  planned.  An  elegant  tablet,  ^ected 
by  the  inhabitants,  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  one  of  the^  sixteen  Scotch  representative 
peers,  and  colonel  of  the  Suirey  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  who 
died  February,  1817.  There  are  several  mementos  of 
the  Talbot  family,  late  of  Chart  Park ;  and  the  chancel 
contains  some  handsome  hatchments  and  monuments, 
among  which  is  one  of  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Betchwinrth  Castle.  Here  is  also  a  small  brass  plate, 
with  an  inscription,  to  the  mem^^  of  the  learned  scholar 
and  critic  Jeremiah  Markland,  written  by  Dr.  Heberden. 
Jkfarkland  resided  in  this  town  for  the  last  34  years  of  his 
Mfe.  The  north  end  of  the  transept  serves  for  a  vestry, 
in  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the  (amily  of  the  Howards. 
Tbe  interment  of  Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  took 
place  here  on  the  £Srd  of  December,  1815,  with  gpreat 
pomp  and  solemnity. 

Dorking  has  public  schools  foi:  both  sexes.  The  Red  Lion 
Jnn  h&ce  has  lately  been  greatly  improved  ;  it  boasts  of  a 
very  elegant  assembly-room,  tastefully  decorated.  Nearly 
q>po8ite  the  entrance  is  a  passage  of  about  30  feet,  cut 
through  sand-rock,  and  communicating  by  a  flight  of  steps 
with  a  waUed  garden.  The  market  is  famed  for  poultry, 
especially^  for  a  kind  of  fowls  with  Ave  claws,  one  sort 
perfectly  white,  another  of  a  partridge  colour  ^  they  |u» 
.thought  to  have  been  brought  here  by  the  Romans. 

The  jock-caves,  or  cellars  of  Dorki^gj^^i|f^.,iiui9erous. 
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Tlie  most  rdntrkable  is  on  the  Utt  ride  of  Butter-faill. 
Here  is  a  descent  of  apwtids  of  50  steps,  which  fonn  m 
wide  staircase,  cnrioiislj  cot  out  of  the  rock,  and  lead  to 
a  ciystalUne  q>ring,  40  feet  perpendicular  beneath  the 
entrance.  This  cave  was  dog  bv  an  indindnal,  who, 
baving  thns  expended  his  little  property,  died  in  the  poor- 
house;  it  is  now  profitably  used  as  a  wine-cellar.  A 
house  near  this  excaration  was  the  residence  for  sixteen 
years  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  the  author  of  **  Self- 
Knowledge." 

Doridng  is  surrounded  by  exqoiute  scenery,  elegant 
▼illas,  and  delightful  walks.  The  town  itself  has  been 
much  improved  within  these  few  years,  a  crescent,  and 
many  new  houses  having  been  built. — See  Box-hill,  Bury' 
hill,  Deepdene,  CenJbiet,  Shrub-hill,  Rose-hill,  Cotmandm; 
Milton- Court,  S^c, 

DORNEY  COURT,  near  Bumham,  Bucks,  is  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Palmer,  Bart.  This  estate  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Bumham,  and  the 
ancient  mansion  formed  an  extensive  quadrangle ;  but  it 
has  been  greatly  reduced  at  various  times,  and,  in  some 
respects,  modernised,  llie  rooms,  being  oM,  are  for  the 
most  part  low  ;  they  contain  some  good  stained  glass,  and 
a  i^w  portraits. 

DOWN  HALL,  Essex^  3|  miles  north-east  of  Harlow, 
-now  the  property  of  Charles  Ibbetson  Selwyn,  Esq.,  is  an 
elegant  seat,  with  highly- ornamented  grounds,  intersected 
by  a  small  stream,  and  so  situate  as  to  command  an  ex*- 
tensive  view  in  every  direction.  This  place  is  noted  for 
having  been  chosen  as  a  retirement  for  Prior,  the  poet,  for 
whom,  when  aged  53,  and  in  danger  of  poverty,  a  sub- 
acription  was  raised  amounting  to  4,000  guineas.  Lord 
Harley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  whose  political 
party  Prior  had  constantly  adhered,  then  generously 
stepped  in,  and  adding  an  equal  sum  from  his  own  purse, 
Down  Hall  was  purchased  for  the  poefs  use  for  life,  with 
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remainder  to  bis  noble  inend.  **  Prior  bad  now,"  eays 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  what  wits  and  pbilosopbers  hare  often 
wished,  the  power  of  passing  the  day  in  oontemplatiTe 
tranqnillity.  But  it  seems,  that  busy  mmi  seldom  Utb 
long  in  a  state  of  qniet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health 
declined.  He  complained  of  deafiiess ;  for  (says  he)  I 
took  MttU  care  of  my  ears,  while  I  wat  not  ture  whether  my 
head  wai  my  own,'*  Our  poet  alludes  here  to  the  terrors 
■of  an  impeachment  which  had  been,  impending  oyer  him. 
He  died  in  1721,  at  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  of  Lord  Hardwieke, 
where  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  him.  After  his  dead», 
the  noble  proprietor  much  improved  the  grounds,  cut 
vistas  through  an  adjoining  wood,  and  sometimes  made  it 
the  place  of  his  residence.  The  present  jnansion,  a  hand^ 
some  edifice,  was  rebuilt  about  40  years  ago,  and  was 
then  in  the  oOcupation  of  Mr.  Lovibond.  After  that  period 
the  estate  was  purchased  by  William  Selwyn,  Esq.,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  present  possessor. 

DROFMORE,  near  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  the  elegant 
seat  of  Lord  GrenyiUe.  The  house,  which  is  a  spacious 
edifice,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  Bath  stone,  was  buiU  by 
his  lordship  on  the  site  of  a  cottage,  which,  with  the 
manor,  was  the  property  of  that  celebrated  physician  and 
scholar.  Dr.  J*  Freind,  and  sold  to  his  lordship  by  that 
gentleman's  representatives.  A  handsome  yirand^  ex* 
tends  along  the  front  of  the  mansion ;  and  on  the  south, 
or  garden  side,  is  the  library,  in  a  suite  of  rooms.  Here 
are  several  fine  busts,  espedally  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  and  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Grenville,  prime  minister  in  1763.  The  pleasure-grounds 
are  planted  with  great  effect,  and  the  flower-garden  most 
tastefully  laid  out. 

DULWICH,  a  pleasant  retired  village,  in  Surrey,  being 
a  hamlet  to  Camberwell,  and  a  high  road  to  Sydenham 
only.  The  manor  became  the  propertyo  f  Edward  Alleyne, 
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Saq«,  in  tho  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  born  in  1566, 
went  <m  tbe  stage  in  very  earljr  life,  and  acquired  great 
eelebritj  as  an  actor.  Baker,  speaking  of  bim  and  Bur* 
tege,  sajB,  "  t^j  were  two  socfa  actors  as  no  age  must 
«Ter  look  to  see  the  like"  and  Hejwoed  calls  him,  **  Pro- 
tens  for  shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongne.''  He  is  thought 
to  hsTs  inherited  some  property,  and  to  have  improved 
Ids  fortune  bj  maniage.  Of  two  wives  we  hare  certain 
nceount,  and  the  tradition  of  the  college  has  always  been 
that  he  had  three.  AUeyne  built  the  Fortune  phiy-house* 
Whitecross-street,  which  was  probaUy  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  him ;  he  was  likewise  proprietor  of  a  bear-garden 
on  Bankside.  After  this,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  "  master  of  the  king's  bears,"  and  he  is  so  styled  in 
the  foundation-deed  of  his  college^  Having  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  he  determined  to  apply  it  in  some 
charitable  foundation,  and  having,  with  some  difficulty, 
obtained  the  royal  assent,  he  fixed  on  Dulwich  as  the 
q>ot,  and  purchased,  in  1606,  an  estate  here,  left  the 
stage,  wid  retired  hither. 

DUI.WICH  College  was  erected  under  the  superin^ 
tendence  of  its  founder,  who  lived  to  see  it  finished,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  it,  visiting,  and  visited 
hy,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons.  He  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  college,  assisted  by  two  of  his  kinsmen, 
till  bis  death  in  1626.  He  aud  his  wife  Joan,  who  died 
in  1623,  were  buried  in  the  college  chapel. 

The  college,  which  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Inigo 
^ones,  was  named  by  AUeyne,  **  God's  Gift  College," 
and  founded  for  a  master,  warden*  four  fellows,  six  poor 
brethren,  and  six  sisters  (all  of  whom  must  be  unmarried), 
twelve  scholars^  and  thirty  out-members.  The  endow- 
ment consisted  of  the  manor  of  Dulwich,  and  lands  and 
ten^nents  there,  also  in  Lambeth  parish,  and  in  tbe  parish 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  Fortune  theatre,  then 
producing  a  revenue  of  about  800i.  per  annum.  The 
annual  rents  of  these  estates,  in^  t808^^i;ai|Qmited  to 
3,784*.  "^ 
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According  to  the  statutes,  the  master  and  warden  must 
be  of  the  blood  and  sonuune  of  the  founder,  and  for  want 
of  such,  of  his  name  only.  On  the  death  of  the  master, 
the  warden  succeeds,  and  a  new-  warden  duly  qualified 
must  be  chosen  by  lot.  The  fellows  are  chosen  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  senior  performs  divine  service  in  the 
chapel ;  two  others  officiate  as  schoolmaster  and  usher ; 
and  the  fourth,  who  is  a  layman,  as  organist.  The  poor 
brethren  and  sisters  mast  be  sixty  years  of  age  at  their 
admission ;  a  clause  in  the  statute  excludes  persons  in- 
fected with  a  noisome  disease,  or  decrepit  in  their  limbs  ; 
and  if  they  marry,  commit  fornication,  or  adultery,  they 
are  to  be  expelled.  These  poor  brethren  and  sisters  are 
to  be  selected,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  the  30  out*mem* 
bers,  who  must  be  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark ; 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  ;  or  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  10 
out  of  each,  and  for  whom  almshouses  were  built  by  the 
founder  in  their  respective  parishes.  The  13  poor  scholars 
must  be  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  at  their  admission, 
and  be  educated  till  they  are  18  ;  when  they  are  either 
to  be  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  sent  to  the  university, 
where,  according  to  the  statutes,  there  ought  always  to  b4 
four  Dulwich  scholars ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  injunc- 
tions of  Archbishops  Wake  and  Potter  on  the  subject,  the 
provisions  for  educating  boys  for  the  university  have  been 
long  relinquished. 

The  churchwardens  of  the  three  parishes  above-men- 
tioned were  constituted  assistants  inlixe  government  of  the 
college,  and  to  attend  the  audits ;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  appointed  visitor. 

Dulwich  College  consists  of  a  front  and  two  wings, 
which  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  In  the  centre  of 
the  front  building  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  on  black 
marble,  recording  the  purposes  and  date  of  this  founda- 
tion. The  west  end  of  the  front  contains  the  hall,  kitchen, 
and  offices  on  the  ground-floor,  and  above  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  master  and  warden ;  the  east  end  is  occu- 
pied by  the  chapel,  which  is  plain,  and  unomamented. 
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exocpt  by  the  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Tranafigu- 
ration,  by  his  pupil,  Julia  Romano,  presented  to  the  col- 
lege, in  1796,  by  Thomas  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Great  Saxham, 
in  Suffolk.  In  the  south  west  wing  the  sisters  occupy  the 
ij^tmrnits.  At  the  south  end  of  the  gallery  is  the  audit- 
room,  adorned  with  a  good  full-length  picture  of  the 
founder,  and  adjoining  is  a  small  library,  in  which  are 
most  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  Mr. 
Carcwzight.  The  east  wing,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  was 
finished  in  1740,  at  an  expense  of  S,600L 

The  chapel,  though  built  for  the  use  of  the  college,  also 
serres  as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  this  hamlet,  where  all  reli- 
gions rites,  excepting  marriage,  are  performed.  Under 
the  chancel  is  a  vault,  in  which  the  founder,  his  wife,  and 
;motber,  are  interred ;  and  which,  by  his  direction,  is  ex- 
clusiYely  appMpriated  as  the  burial-place  of  the  masters, 
wardens,  and  feUows.  For  the  other  members  of  the  in- 
stitution there  is  a  cemetery,  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  college,  which  is  also  used  for  the  inter- 
ment oi  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet. 

The  Dulmck  Picture  Gallery  adjoins  the  college.  The 
collection  of  pictures  in  this  gallery  was  made  chiefly  by 
Noel  Desenfans,  £sq.,.  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  came  to 
England  in  1770.  Here,  he  commenced  as  a  teacher  of 
languages,  but  afterwards  improved  his  fortune  by  mar- 
rying a  sister  of  Sir  J«bn  Morris,  a  Welch  baronet.  He 
then  becune  a  dealer  in  pictures,  and  soon  after  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  as  Consul-general  of  Poland, 
by  die  unfortunate  King  Stanislaus,  with  a  commission  to 
form  a  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  best  masters,  for 
that  monarch.  On  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of 
Pcdand,  and  the  death  of  Stanislaus,  Mr.  Deseivfans  was 
induced,  probably  .compelled,  to  continue  the  collection  on 
iiis  own  account,  and  the  French,  revolution  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  his  obtaining  a  number  of  valuable  pictures. 
«In  1802,  he,  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  sell  his 
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entire  collection  by  public  auction.  In  1807  he  died» 
baring  bj  his  will,  dated  1803,  bequeathed  the  whole  to 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  who  had  for  many  years 
resided  with  him,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  collection. 
These  gentlemen  had  frequently  projected  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  public  gallery  of  pictures ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  on  his  death  in  1811,  having 
neither  children  nor  relations,  and  remembering  his 
firiend's  earnest  wish,  by  his  wili  bequeathed  his  entire 
coHiction  of  pictures,  frames,  and  prints,  together  witii  all 
the  furniture,  ornaments,  plate,  china,  clocks,  and  other 
effects,  in  his  three  leasehold  houses  in  Charlotte*8treet  and 
Portland-road,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Desenf8ns(his  executrix) 
for  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  Dulwich  College,  to  be 
there  kept  and  preseryed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pabUc, 
upon  such  terms,  and  at  such  times  in  tks  year,  as  the 
master,  wardens,  and  feUows,  should  think  proper.  He 
l&ewise  bequeathed  10,OOOZ.  to  enable  them  to  discharge^ 
with  the  interest,  the  salaries  of  the  requisite  senrants 
and  officers;  and  2,000/.  for  repairing,  &c.  the  west 
wing  and  the  gallery  for  the  reception  of  the  pic- 
tures. The  residue  of  his  personal  estate  he  left,  after 
the  decease  of  his  executrix,  for  the  genertl  repairs  of  the 
college. 

The  members  of  the  college  entered  into  his  views  with 
much  spirit,  and,  as  their  picture^allery  was  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  determined  to  erect  a  new  building  worthy 
of  the  collection  thus  bestowed,  and  in  this  they  were 
most  nobly  seconded  by  Mrs.  Desenfans,  who  gave  them 
6,000/.  towards  it,  on  the  college  agreeing  to  advance  a 
like  som.  Mr.  Soane,  who  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Mrs.  Desenfans,  was  employed  as  the  architect.  The 
building  was  begun  in  181 1,  and  it  was  nearly  finished  in 
May,  1813,  when  Mrs.  DesenfiBtns  died.  That  lady» 
knowing  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Francis  that  the  Royal 
Academicians  of  London  should  be  annually  invited  to 
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inspect  and  ascertain  tbe  state  of  the  collection,  bequeathed 
the  interest  of  5001,  for  the  purpose  of  proyiding  them 
with  a  suitable  dinner,  in  Maj,  every  year ;  together  with 
Taiious  articles  of  plate,  a  dining-table,  dinner-service, 
decanters,  &c.,  to  be  used  on  the  occasion.  She  also  left 
two  statues  and  two  busts  of  Mr.  Desenfans  and  Sir 
Francis,  to  the  college,  as  well  as  divers  articles  of  fuiii 
niture  and  ornaments. 

Tbe  new  buildings  consist  of  the  picture-gallery,  and 
a  mausoleum,  with  various  apartments  for  the  attendants 
and  the  female  pensioners  of  the  college.  The  gallery  is 
a  noble  apartment,  (144  feet  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and 
to  in  height,)  divided  by  lofty  arches  into  five  principal 
eompaHments ;  eacb  of  which  is  subdivided  into  lesser 
chambers*  In  the  centre  of  tbe  west  side  are  large  folding 
doors,  which  communicate  with  the  mausoleum  -,  this  is  a 
spacious  circular  room,  having  square  recesses  for  sarco-^ 
phagi ;  and  a  dome,  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  eight 
Doric  columns,  and  ornamented  with  stained  glass.  In 
the  sanx^hagi  have  been  deposited  the  remains  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Desenfans,  and  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  in  pur- 
suance of  directions  contained  in  their  respective  wills. 
The  collection  bequeathed  comprised  371  paintings  of 
various  degrees  of  merit ;  they  are  chiefly  historical  and 
landscape,  with  a  few  portraits.  The  gallery  was  first 
opened  for  public  inspection  in  1817.  The  hours  of  admis*' 
sioo,  from  April  to  November,  are  from  ten  till  five  ;  and^ 
from  November  to  April,  from  eleven  till  three.  There  is 
no  admittance  on  Fridays  and  Sundays  j  and  no  admission 
can  be  obtained  without  tickets,  which  may  be  bad,  gratis* 
of  the  principal  print-sellers  in  the  metropolis. 

Lord  Thurlow  had  an  estate  at  Dulwich,  called  Knight*M 
Hiil ;  it  has  now  been  long  since  pulled  down.  Near  its. 
site  is  a  fine  walk  into  the  woods,  and  some  pretty  pros* 
peets.  At  Dulwich,  the  celebrated  Nan  Catley,  the  actress^ 
afterwards  Mrs.  Lascelles,  was  bom. 
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DURDENS,  an  estate  near  £paom»  Surrey,  now  the  seat 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Pleathoote,  Bart.,  was  built  bj  the  first 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  with  the  materials  of  Nonsach  Palace. 
This  stmeture,  however,  which  was  once  inhabited  by  the 
father  of  King  George  III.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
present  mansion  erected  by  Mr.  Dallowe.  The  grounds 
are  extensiTe  and  agreeable. 

EALING,  a  parish  in  Ossulston  hundred,  Middlesex, 
6  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  Great  and  LUOe  Ealing,  The  parish  includes 
the  hamlet  of  Old  Brentford.  The  old  church  having 
fallen  down  in  March,  1729,  the  present  neat  edifice  (to 
which  St.  George's  Chapel,  Brentford,  erected  in  1779,  is 
a  chapel  of  ease)  was  built.  In  the  churoh-jrard  is*  hand- 
some tomb,  with  a  laudatory  inscription,  in  meniOiy  of 
the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  who  was  buried  here 
in  1812. 

In  this  parish  are  numerous  elegant  villas ;  among  the 
principal  of  which  are  Ealing  Grove,  successively  the  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Argyle,  but  now  of  — 
Wyatt,  Esq. ;  Elm  Grove  (formerly  called  Hickes>on-the* 
Heath),  once  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  (Secretary 
of  State  to  William  III.),  and  now  of  Lady  Carr  (formeily 
Mrs.  Perceval)  whose  lamented  husband,  the  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  purchased  this  estate ;  Hanger  Hill, 
Mrs.  Shum  ;  Hanger  Vale,  —  Wood,  Esq. ;  CaUle  Bear 
Hall,  General  Wetberall ;  C^tle  Bear  Lodge,  formerly  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent's,  ■'"     ;  and  the 

seats  of  —  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Mid  some  others. 
Here  is  Gunnertbury  House,  the  elegant  residence  of  the 
late  N.  Rothschild,  Esq. 

This  parish,  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, has  been  particularly  persevering  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  Sunday  schools.  It  has  also  a  weU-conducted 
school  of  industry. 

EAST  BARNET— See  Bamet. 
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EASTBURY  HOUS£,  now  in  the  possession  of  WUUam 
Scott,  Esq.,  is  situate  within  a  mile  east  of  Barking.  It 
is  a  large  ancient  building,  of  brick,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Sir  W.  Denham,  about  A.D.  1500, 
after  whom  it  belonged  to  John  Keele,  Esq.,  who  sold  it, 
in  1557,  to  Clement  Sisley,  Esq.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  three  Misses  Weldon,  and  then  of  — 
S  terry,  Esq.  The  house  has  octangular  towers  and  curious 
ornamental  chimneys,  and  some  of  the  apartments  are 
painted  in  fresco.  This  mansion  is  traditionally  (though, 
we  believe,  with  little  truth)  associated  with  the  gun- 
powder plot ;  one  account  asserting,  that  the  conspirators 
here  held  their  meetings,  and  hoped  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
the  top  of  the  great  tower,  the  savage  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  blowing  up  of  the  British  parliament ;  and 
another,  that  this  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
when  he  received  the  letter  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  plot. 

EAST  INDIA  DOCKS  (The),  situate  nearly  4  miles 
from  London,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Blackwall,  had 
their  origin  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
-and,  like  the  London  and  West  India  Docks,  were  de*> 
.signed  for  the  better  protection  and  more  speedy  landing 
of  cargoes,  and  the  greater  security  of  the  revenue,  by  the 
prevention  of  smuggling.  Th^y  were  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  Dock  Company,  and  firsi 
opened  for  shi|iping  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1802.  The 
inner  and  outer  docks  are  surrounded  by  a  high  and  sub* 
atantial  brick  wall,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
gates.  The  Impprt  Dock  measures  1,410  feet  from  west 
to  east,  and  about  560  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  its  genend 
depth  being  about  30  feet,  and  including  an  area  of  18| 
acres.  The  Export  Doek^  as  originally  excavated,  was  of 
similar  depth,  780  feet  in  length,  and  530  feet  in  width  ; 
the  number  of  acres  covered  by  the  water  being  9^ ;  this 
part,  however,  was  considerably  enlarged  in  the  year 
1817,  by  an  additional  basin    towards    the    east.    The 
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entrance  basin  comprises  ^j  acres.  These  docks  were 
desired  and  executed  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rennie  and  Mr.  Walker.  Adjacent  to  the  docks,  on  the 
north  side  within  the  inclosare,  are  extensive  saltpetre 
warehouses,  and,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  range  of  spacious 
warehouses  for  the  housing  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Private 
Trade  Shipping.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  free 
trade  with  India,  when  the  East  India  fleets  arrived,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ships  were  generally  unloaded  together ; 
the  hours  of  business,  in  the  summer,  are  from  seven 
o'clock  till  three  ;  and  in  winter,  from  eight  till  three.  In 
the  landing  of  teas  and  other  exciseable  goods,  an  excise- 
officer  was  appointed  to  each  ship  independently  o^  the 
in-board  officers ;  and  for  their  convenience  a  handsome 
office  was  built  near  the  dock-g^tes,  which  latter  open 
on  the  Commercial-road,  with  an  archway  for  carnages. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  committee  room  for  the  Dock 
Company,  and  a  tower  containing  a  clock.  All  the  teas, 
•ilks,  bale  and  piece  goods,  the  most  valuable  spices,  &c., 
were  conveyed  to  the  East  India  Company's  warehouses 
in  London,  in  caravans,  eonstmcted  to  hold  sixty  quarter- 
chests  of  tea  each.  The  peppers,  rattans,  and  some  other 
articles,  were  conveyed  to  the  extensive  warehouses^ 
erected  by  the  East  India  Company,  contiguous  to  th* 
east  side  of  the  import  docks.  During  the  landing  of  th* 
goods,  a  book-keeper  and  a  ticket-writer  were  appointed 
to  each  ship ;  and  a  general  account  of  every  description 
of  articles  landed  was  forwarded  daily  to  the  East  India 
House.  The  packages  were  drawn  up  from  the  holds  by 
tiie  weight  of  two,  three,  or  more  men,  standing  oa 
•lings,  connected  with  high  double  ladders ;  an  employ- 
ment of  some  danger,  and  frequently  requiring  a  change 
of  hands.  So  expeditiously  was  this  business  earned  on, 
that  the  cargo  of  1,200  or  1,300  ton-ship  was  commonly 
unloaded  in  about  twenty  or  one-and-twenty  dajv. 

Strangers  can  only  be  admitted  into  these  docks  during 
the  hours  of  busiiiess,  bytickets  obtained  on  application 
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at  the  Dock  Company's  Office,  a  few  yards  within  the 
entrance-gates  on  the  right  hand. 

EAST  WICKHAM.—See  Wickham. 

EASTWICK  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Effingham,  till  it  was  settled  by  Thomas,  the  second  earl, 
as  part  of  the  jointure  of  his  countess^  the  daughter  of 
William  Beckford,  Esq.  It  is  now  the  property  of  L. 
Bazalgette,  Esq.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  about 
400  acres. 

EDMONTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  7  miles  N.  from 
London,  on  the  road  to  Ware,  containing  upwards  of 
8,000  inhabitants.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  delightful 
spot  called  Bush  Hill;  which  see.  See  also  Southgate, 
which  abounds  with  beautiful  seats.  In  the  ehurch  of 
Edmonton  is  a  monument  to  the  lady  of  Sir  Hugh 
Mydelton,  Bart.  The  Bell  Inn  figures  with  a  sepresei^ 
tation  of  John  Gilpin  galloping  towards  Ware. 

EFFINGHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Leatherhead,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of 
the  Howard  family.  It  consists  now  of  about  70  or  80 
houses,  and  600  inhabitants,  but  is  traditionally  stated 
(we  believe  without  foundation)  to  have  been  anciently  a 
place  of  importance,  with  several  churches  and  a  large 
population.  There  is  now  but  one  church,  and  that  is 
partly  old  and  partly  new.  The  old  portion  is  built  of 
flints,  covered  with  stone  and  slates ;  the  new  is  of  bi^ck. 
The  tower  is  embattled.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  with  tracery  over  them.  In  one  is  represented,  in 
a  sitting  position,  a  woman,  with  golden  tresses^  and  a 
crown  on  her  head,  her  hands  uplifted  and  joined,  as  ii^ 
prayer,  the  upper  part  of  her  vestment  being  white, 
powdered  with  gold  ornaments.  In  another  is  a  male 
figure  crowned,  with  garments  similarly  ornamented. 
Under  these  is  some  tabernacle- work,  and  in  a  niche  m 
half-length  effigy — it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  of  a  man 
or  a  woman.  In  the  chancel  are  some  old  stalls  for  a  choir* 
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EDGWARE,  a  village  in  Middleaex,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  8^  miles  N.W.  from  London,  on  the  road  to  St. 
Alban's.  It  stands  on  tbe  ancient  Roman  road,  called 
Watling-street.  Part  of  the  town  was  named  Whit- 
church, by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  built  an  elegant 
church  here,  in  addition  to  the  old  church  of  Edgware. 
The  place  is  particularly  noted  for  the  duke*8  palace, 
erected  here  in  the  18th  century,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  350,000/. — See  Canons, 

EGHAM,  a  laige  village  in  Surrey,  situate  near  the 
Thames,  18  miles  W.S.W.  horn  London,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  single  street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  in  which  are 
many  respectable  inns  and  thriving  shops.  The  church  is 
of  mean  exterior,  built  of  stone  mixed  with  brick,  and 
stuccoed ;  but  it  is  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  contains  some  cmious  old  monuments.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  John  de  Rutherwick,  abbot 
of  Chertsey,  and  Sir  John  Denham,  father  of  the  poet  of 
that  name,  who,  with  his  two  wives,  was  interred  here. 
He  was  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  resided  at  the  parsonage  in  this  town,  and 
founded  here  an  almshouse  for  fire  poor  women.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  High-street  is  another  almshouse,  for 
six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women,  founded  in  1706,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Strode,  merchant  of  London. 

Northward  of  Egham,  between  the  village  and  the 
Thames,  is  the  celebrated  Runnymead,  where  the  consent 
of  King  John  to  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta  was  ex- 
torted by  the  assembled  barons  of  England,  in  121 5.  To 
the  we3t  of  Egham  is  Camomile  Hill;  so  named  from  the 
camomile  which  grows  wild  on  it. — See  Cooper* s  Hill, 

ELMES,  vulgarly  called  Nelmes,  an  elegant  mansion 
and  park,  near  Romford,  Elssex,  the  seat  of  Richard 
Newman,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  modem,  but  tbe  old 
house  is  still  standing,  the  possessors  of  which  can  be 
traced  from  the  l5th  century  downwaid. 
'    ELTHAM,  a  market^town  in  Kent,  8  miles  south  from 
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liondon,  on  the  ro«d  to  MaidstoM,  ft  w^-built,  hMlthjr 
town,  with  beantifol  surrounding  leeneiy ;  but  more  re* 
markable  as  haring  been,  at  a  reiy  early  period,  the 
favourite  residence  of  rojaltj,  and  graced  with  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  palace,  and  of  a  court.  Of 
the  ancient  palace  of  £ltham,  the  boundary  walls,  which 
are  going  hst  into  decay,  the  handsome  bridge  across 
the  moat,  two  subterraneous  passages,  lately  discovered, 
and  the  magnificent  banqueting  ball,  are  the  only  re- 
lics which  now  remain  to  give  an  idea  of  the  taste  and 
manners  of  its  ancient  princely  occupiers.  The  great 
hall,  once  decorated  with  rich  tapestry,  and  haying  elegant 
windows,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  with  the 
splendour  and  brilliancy  of  the  painted  glass,  owes  its 
existence  merely  to  haying  been  found  easily  convertible 
into  a  commodious  bam ;  though,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  palace,  with  its  buildings,  was  valued  at 
2,754/.,  for  old  materials,  and  sold,  with  the  manor,  to 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Esq.,  a  member  of  pariiament,  and  a 
parliamentary  general.  This  ofScer  so  dismantled  the 
woods,  that,  it  is  said,  "  he  scarcely  left  a  tree  large 
enough  to  bang  himself  upon.'*  In  1649,  according  to  a 
parliamentary  survey,  the  palace  consisted  of  "  one  fair 
chapel,  one  great  hall,  36  rooms  and  offices  below  stairs, 
J  7  lodging  rooms  on  the  king's  side,  and  78  rooms  in  the 
offices  round  the  court-yard,  which  extended  from  a  gate- 
way, which  stood  midway  betwixt  the  comer  of  Captain 
Thacker's  garden-wall  and  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Shaw  Brooke's 
premises  opposite,  up  to  the  moat  bridge.  This  part  is 
represented  in  a  plan  appended  to  **  Hasted's  History  of 
Kent  j"  but  this  plan  is  only  of  that  part  of  the  palace 
called  the  Court  yard,  which  contained  a  great  number  of 
buildings ;  and  many  are  described  as  much  decayed  in 
1509.  According  to  the  plan,  commencing  at  the  gate- 
way of  Mr.  M*Lean*s  garden,  or  the  palace  garden,  and  on 
the  site  of  Captain  Thatker's  outhouses,  was  the  great 
bakehouse,  and  on  that  of  the  captain's  garden  were  the 
y  3 
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kiic1i«DS)  deoajed  lodgings,  the  priTj-bakefaouAe,  the 
store^house  for  the  works,  oosl-^ioase,  and  the  soaldiog- 
bonse ;  and  the  <^andlery  or  store-house  was  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Shaw  Brooke's  house.  The 
gateway  stood  at  the  north  end,  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
and  oo  ,each  side  of  it,  facing  the  bridge  on  the  south, 
were  decayed  lodgings ;  and  on  the  west  side,  £Etcing 
Captain  Thacker's  garden,  or  rather  the  buildings  ds'- 
Bcribed  which  stood  there,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
moat  bridge,  were  situated  the  slaughter-house,  the  coal- 
bouse,  the  pantry,  the  spicery,  and  buttery.  Mj  lord 
chancellor's  lodgings,  were  the  identical  houses,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Alexander  George  Milne,  Esq.,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Esmeades :  these  are  the  only  buildings  of 
the  Cottrt-3rard  now  in  existence. 

Seme  of  the  tapestry  of  the  great  hall  was  appropriated 
by  the  first  Sir  John  Shaw,  Bart.,  in  decorating  the  great 
room,  called  the  billiard-room,  or  saloon,  of  his  mansion 
(now  occupied  by  Lady  Rivers),  which  was  built  in  1664, 
and  is  still  there  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  preservation* 
All  the  attic  rooms  of  this  mansion  were  covered.also  with 
part  of  the  tapestry,  until  within  these  five  years,  when  it 
was  removed  from  these  apartments,  and  many  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  have  since  been  using  it  as  caiyt€tting  to  their 
rooms! 

The  kings  of  England  had  a  palace  at  Eltham  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  viewing  the  extensive  excavations,  with 
the  decoys,  &c.,  and  connecting  them  with  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  this  mode  of  security  and 
defence  was  employed,  it  is  probable  this  palace  was  first 
built  by  that  king.  In  1270,  this  sovereign  and  his  queen 
passed  their  Christmas  here,  in  gretit  feasting  and  splen- 
dour. The  beautiful  Oriel  or  Bay  windows,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hall,  having  some  of  the  bosses  or  centres  of 
the  groining  in  the  elegant  stone  ceilings,  ornamented  with 
the  Falcon  and  Fetlock,  a  badge  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a 
small  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  facing  Eltham 
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town,  exactly  corresponding  witb  the  handsome  and  prin- 
otpal  entrance-doorway  to  the  hall,  show  that  the  bays  and 
the  doorway  were  additions  of  Edward  IV.,  who  repaired 
the  palace  at  a  great  expense  in  1480.  This  doorway  has 
also  in  the  tracery  one  of  that  monarches  badges,  the  roie 
en  toleil,  and  the  strait  joints  and  counter-arch  above  it, 
leave  no  doubt  tiiat  it  was  erected  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  building  of  the  great  hall. 

The  length  of  the  hall  is  100  feet ;  the  breadth  36  feet; 
height  55  feet ;  its  beautiful  proportions,  the  carved  wood- 
work of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  music-gallery,  the 
massiveness  and  elegance  of  the  roof,  and  the  exquisite 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  stone  of  the  windows,  excite 
at  once  astonishment  and  pleasure. 

Tradition  has  always  kept  up  a  belief  of  their  being  an 
underground  passage  from  Eltham  Palace  to  Blackheath, 
Greenwich,  or  the  River,  and  that  at  Middle  Paric,  con- 
nected with  these  passages,  there  were  apartments  under- 
ground for  60  horses.  About  two  years  back,  under  the 
g^round-floor  of  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  a  trap-door, 
where  recently  a  new  arch  had  been  formed,  was  found  to 
open  into  a  room  under-ground,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  and 
proceeding  from  it,  a  narrow  passage  of  about  10  feet  in 
length,  conducts  to  a  series  of  passages,  with  decoys, 
stairs,  and  shafts,  some  of  which  are  vertical,  and  others 
on  an  inclined  plane.  About  500  feet  of  passage  have 
been  entered,  and  passed  through,  in  a  direction  west, 
towards  Middle  Park,  and  under  the  moat  for  200  feet. 
The  arch  is  broken  into  in  the  field  leading  ^m  Eltham  to 
Mottingham  ;  but  still  the  brick-work  of  the  arch  can  be 
traced  farther,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  The  re- 
mains of  two  iron-gates,  completely  carbonised,  were 
found  in  that  part  of  the  passage  under  the  moat,  and 
large  stalactites,  formed  of  super-carbonate  of  lime,  hung 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  arch,  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  lapse  of  time  since  these  passages  were  entered. 
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In  1819,  among  the  ruius,  a  ring  was  found,  having  s 
ruhy  and  five  diamonds,  with  the  following  inscription,  in 
Norman  French  : — 

'*  Qui  me  portera  exploitera, 
Et  a  grande  Joyc  reviendra." 

"  Who  wean  me  shall  perfonn  expUAis, 
And  with  great  Joy  shall  retuiB." 

Mr.  Coomhe,  of  the  British  Museum,  conceives  this  to 
have  heen  an  amulet  presented  to  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage, when  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  This  ring  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  Bart.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  remains  of  Eltham  Palace  may  he  viewed  dailj ;  a 
female  being  in  attendance,  who  expects  a  small  fee.  The 
subterranean  passages,  lately  discovered,  may  also  be 
visited,  for  which  tickets  may  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 
The  arches  to  the  moat  bridge  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  and  there  is  also  a  very  curious  arch,  which  forms 
the  gateway  to  some  grounds  (called  the  Palace  Garden, 
which  they  evidently  once  were)  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  M 'Clean,  a  market-gardener,  and  a  very  obliging  and 
well-informed  man.  These  grounds  are  about  5  acres  in 
extent,  and  may  be  viewed  by  Mr.  M'Clean's  indulgence, 
on  applying  to  that  gentleman. 

To  preserve  the  remains  of  this  palace  from  utter  decay, 
about  700/.  was  expended  by  the  crown  seven  or  eight 
years  back.  The  whole  is  crown  property,  but  let  to  Sir 
John  Shaw,  Bart.,  and  underlet  to  a  fanner,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  whose  term  (in  about  three  years)  it  will  again 
vest  in  the  crown,  and  not  be  re-let.  Of  the  history  ^of 
this  palace,  and  the  anecdotes  connected  with  it,  the  fol- 
lowing few  particulars  must  suffice.  The  time  of  its  erec- 
tion is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  prior 
to  1270,  when  Henry  III.  kept  a  grand  public  Christmas 
here,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
the  realm.     Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  is  said  to 
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have  afterwards  assumed  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
manor.  He  beautified  the  palace,  and  bequeathed  it  to 
Eleanor,  the  Queen  of  Kdward  I.  Edward  II.  frequently 
resided  here.  His  queen  was  here  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  had  the  name  of  John  of  Eltham.  Probably,  from 
this  ciroumstanoe  it  is  improperly  called  King  John's 
Palactt ;  unless  it  attained  this  appellation  from  the  sump- 
tuous entertainment  given  here  by  Edward  III.  to  the 
captive  King  John  of  France.  Succeeding  princes,  and 
particularly  Henry  VII.,  enlarged  and  improved  this 
palace  ;  but  it  was  neglected  after  Greenwich  became  the 
favourite  country  residence.  Our  princes  often  celebrated 
their  festivals  at  Eltham  with  great  pomp.  One  of  the 
last  of  these  feasts  was  held  here  at  VVidsuntide,  1515, 
when  Henry  VIII.  created  Sir  Edward  Stanley  Baron 
Monteagle,  for  his  services  at  Flodden  Field.  Queea 
Elizabeth,  who  was  bom  at  Grerawich,  was  frequently 
carried  thence  to  Eltham,  when  an  infant,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  and  she  risitod  this  palacd,  in  a  sunmier  excur- 
sion round  the  country,  in  1559. 

Near  the  palace  are  the  seat  and  plantations  of  Um 
Dowager  Countess  of  Rivers,  called  EUham  Lodge,  the 
property  of  Sir  John  G.  Shaw,  Bart,  or  his  successors,  to 
one  of  whose  ancestors  it  was  let  by  the  crown  on  a  lease 
perpetually  renewable.  This  seat  cannot  be  visited  except 
by  special  favour.  Near  the  town,  also,  towards  Shooter*s 
Hili,  is  Well  Hall,  a  small  mansion,  rebuilt  in  1733,  by 
the  second  Sir  Gregozy  Page,  Bart. 

The  church  of  Eltham  is  not  remarkable.  In  tlie  church- 
yard is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Home,  whose  religious 
writings  are  so  highly  appreciated.  The  parish  register 
records  the  burial  of  Thomas  Dogget,  the  eminent  low 
comedian,  who,  dying  in  17^1,  bequeathed  a  coat  and 
•silver  badge  to  be  rowed  for  annually,  on  the  1st  of 
August ;  and  of  Sir  WiUiam  James,  Bart.,  who  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Sevendroug  Castle, 
in  the  East  Indies,   to  commemorate  which  circumstance 
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the  tower  of  fbe  same  name,  on  Shooter'i;  Hill,  was  erected. 
From  the  church-yard  there  is  a  fine  view  of  this  hill  and 
its  monument,  whither  it  is  a  delightful  walk,  of  not  ex- 
ceeding a  mile  and  a  half,  across  the  fields  and  through 
the  wood. 

ELSTREE,  or,  IDLESTREE,  a  village  in  Herts,  11 
miles  N.W,  from  London,  on  the  road  to  St.  Alhan*s.  It 
is  supposed  to  signifj  the  ill  street,  from  the  had  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Watling- street  at  this  place.  Norden 
supposes  this  to  hare  heen  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Suloniaeae ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  are  of  opi- 
nion  that  it  was  at  Brockley  Hill  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
which  see.  ^  In  the  church  of  this  place  was  buried,  on 
the  7tii  of  April,  1779,  the  unfortimate  Miss  Raj,  the 
daughter  of  a  labourer  in  this  parish,  and  the  chere  amie  of 
the  lato  Lord  Sandwich.  She  was  shot  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haclnnan,  under  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  coming 
out  of  the  theatre.  Her  entiiusiastic  lover  and  murderer 
was  tried  a  few  days  after,  and  executed  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month. 

On  Woodcock  Hill,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  fine  view  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  and  the  scenery  of  Herts. 

EMBER  COURT,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  a  brick 
mansion,  faced  with  cement,  and  inclosed  in  a  park  of 
considerable  beauty,  noted  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
celebrated  Speaker  Onslow.  It  was  until  recently  the 
residence  of  the  late  Colonel  Taylor.  Here  is  anotiier 
handsome  house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Sullivan,  Bart. 

ENFIELD,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Edmonton, 
Middlesex,  10  miles  N.  from  London.  It  is  named  in  old 
records  Enfen,  or  Infen,  from  its  fenny  soil ;  which  bow, 
however,  is  well  drained,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  parish  called  the  Wash,  over  which  there  is 
a  good  road.  The  inhabitants  of  Enfield  were  fbrmerly 
noted  for  their  skill  in  tanning  hides ;  and  Enfield  itself 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  Chase,  comprising  a  large  tract 
of  woodland,    well  stocked   with   deer ;    but  during  the 
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ciTil  wars  it  was  stripped  of  both  deer  and  timber,  and 
let  out  in  small  farms.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  again 
laid  open,  the  woods  replanted,  and  deer  supplied ;  but, 
in  1779,  it  was  disfcxested  by  act  of  parliament,  parts  of 
it  allotted  to  different  parishes,  and  the  rest  sold  for  the 
crown.    It  was  then  computed  to  contain  8,349  acres. 

In  this  town  is  a  small  part  of  an  ancient  rojal  palace,  in 
which,  it  is  supposed,  Edward  VI.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  kept  his  court  until  he  removed  to  London.  One  of 
the  rooms  still  remains  in  its  original  state,  with  oak  pannels, 
and  a  richly-omamented  ceiling.  The  chimnej-piece  is 
supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  decorated  with  the  cognizances  of  the  rose  and  port- 
cullis, and  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered, 
with  the  garter,  and  royal  supporters,  a  lion  and  a  gryphon. 
Underneath  is  this  motto  :  —"  Sola  salut  tervire  Deo :  mnt 
cittera  fraude» — Our  only  security  is  to  serre  God  /t  aught 
else  is  yanity."  In  the  same  room  is  preseryed  part  of 
another  chimney-piece,  with  nearly  the  same  ornaments, 
and  this  motto  : — *'  Ut  rot  ntper  herbam,  est  benevoUnHa 
regit — Like  the  dew  on  the  grass  is  the  bounty  of  the 
king." 

In  1557,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen) 
was  escorted  hither  from  Hatfield,  with  great  splendour, 
to  "  hunt  the  hart,"  accompanied  by  a  grand  retinue,  con- 
sisting principally  of  "  twelve  ladies,  in  white  satin,  on 
ambling  palfreys,  and  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on 
horseback."  On  entering  the  Chase,  she  was  met  by  fifty 
archers,  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps,  armed  with  gilt 
bows,  each  of  whom  presented  her  with  a  silver-headed 
arrow,  winged  with  peacock's  feathers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hunt,  tiie  princess  was  allowed  the  dittinetum  of 
cutting  the  throat  of  the  buck  !  When  Elizabeth  became 
queen,  she  held  her  court  here,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign.  The  palace  was  alienated  from  the  crown  by 
Charles  I.,  and  was  ever  afterwards  in  private  hands.    In 
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1670,  it  was  taken  bj  Dr.  U  vedale,  master  of  the  giam^ar- 
sohool,  who  planted  a  cedar  of  Libanus  in  tbe  garden,  and 
had  here  a  rare  coUeotion  of  exotic  plants.  In  179t, 
most  of  tbe  iiont  building  was  taken  down,  and  sereral 
•mall  houses  erected  on  its  site. 

Enfield  formeriy  bad  a  good  market,  but  it  is  now  dis* 
used.  Tbe  parish  is  rery  extensive,  Baker^treet,  Four- 
tree-Hill,  Bull's  Cross,  Ponder's  End,  tbe  Highway,  and 
tbe  Wash,  being  all  parts  of  it.  Tbe  church  is  an  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  frequently  repaired.  In  it  are  sereitd 
old  monuments ;  among  which  are  those  of  Joyce,  Lady 
Tiptoft  (mother  of  the  learned  Earl  of  Worcester),  who 
died  in  1446  ;  Edmund,  Lord  Roos^  who  died  in  1508  ; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Ra3mton,  Knt,  (Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1631)  who  died  in  1646 ;  the  latter  is  a  curious  and 
costly  monument ;  it  exhibits  tbe  effigies  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
in  armour,  and  his  lady,  habited  as  a  mayoress,  and  several 
of  their  children.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  Here  lies  John  White,  who,  day  by  day,     f 
Oti  riTer-works  did  use  mudi  clay }  > 

It  now  himielf  turning  that  way:  y 

If  not  to  day,  to  dust  will  come, 
Whidi  to  preterre  takei  Uttte  room, 
Although  indowd  in  thli  great  tomb. 
I  Knred  the  New  River  Company  at  surveyor,  from  Lady-day,  1691, 
to  Midsummer,  1723." 

In  the  suburbs  of  tbe  town  are  a  number  of  boarding* 
schools,  and  several  very  elegant  villas — Trent  Place, 
built  by  the  late  Dr.  Jebb,  in  the  Italian  style  ;  SoHth 
Lodge,  formerly  a  favourite  retirement  of  the  great  E^arl 
o/  Chatham ;  East  Lodge,  said  to  have  btftn  a  bunting" 
seat  of  Charles  I. ;  an  elegant  villa  on  Four-tree-faill,  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  ;  West  Lodge,  North 
Lodge,  Beech  Hill,  Myddelton  House,  and  somfe  others. 
.-»-See  Bush  Hill,  and  Southgute, 
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£NGL£FI£LD  GREEN,  a  bamlet  to  tire  parish  of 
£gliam,  Svtrrej,  18|  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Reading,  is  delightfully  situate  on  the  summit  of  Cooper's 
liill,  and  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  the  Danes  were 
defeated  by  King  Ethelwolf  in  871.  Sir  W.  H.  Free- 
mantle,  Bart.,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  have  hand- 
some seats  here. 

EPPING,  a  market-town  in  Essex,  16f  miles  east  from 
London,  famous  for  its  butter  and  sausages,  is  on  the  high 
road  to  Newmarket.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long  and  wide  street,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  of  consi- 
derable extent,  north  and  south.  It  has  some  good  houses 
of  modem  erection,  especially  schools,  for  which  this 
place,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  situation,  is  well 
adapted.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship 
here,  for  Independents  and  Quakers.  At  about  two  miles 
from  the  church  is  Copt,  or  Copped  Hall,  which  see.  See 
also  Warleys  and  Hill  Hall. 

EPPING  FOREST,  an  extensive  tract  of  woodland, 
taking  its  present  name  from  the  town  of  Epping ;  it  was 
formeriy  called  Waltham  Forest,  and,  in  more  remote 
ages,  the  Forest  of  Essex,  it  having,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  overspread  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county. 
This  forest  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  warden  and 
four  verdereia ;  the  former  of  these  titles  is  hereditary  in 
the  femily  of  Sir  James  Tihiey  Long,  Bart.  The  ver- 
derers  are  elected  by  tiie  freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
retain  their  offices  for  life.  The  forest  rights  are  as  various 
as  the  different  manors  that  surround  it.  In  this  forest, 
though  within  13  miles  of  London,  wild  stags  are  yet 
found,  and  a  stag  is  annually  turned  out  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, under  an  establishment  patronised  by  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  City  ;  the  kennel  for  the  hounds,  and  the 
house  belonging  to  the  hunt,  were  some  time  ago  rebuilt. 
The  Easter  hunt,  at  Epping,  commenced  in  1^26,  when 
King  Henry  III.  confirmed  to  the  citizens  of  London  free 
warren,  or  Uherty  to  hunt  in  a  circi4|p;>W^I^^^  <^^^J*  "* 
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tlie  |»r«tU  of  Sttnwaj  (SUinM),  HftinavH,  kc.  The  lord 
mayor  «nd  aldormeii  formerl  j  mttended  ob  these  ocomioiis. 
At  the  Forest-court,  held  in  1670,  Willism  Lord  Grej 
brought  in  a  very  krge  claim  fiv  his  manor  of  Epping,  of 
liberties,  privileges,  immunitias,  exampti<m0,  ooorts  baron 
and  leet,  view  of  fraidc-pledge,  profits,  and  emoluments,  as 
extensive  as  any  manor  doth  or  can  possibly  enjoy,  &c. ; 
also,  to  have  a  weekly  market  here  on  Friday  (as  first 
granted  by  King  Henry  III.,  in  1853)  with  two  fairs,  &e. 
The  Lords  North  and  Grey  obtained  a  grant  for  two 
markets  weekly,  one  on  Tuesday,  the  other  on  Friday : 
the  first  is  disused. 

£PSOM,  a  hirge  and  pleasant  village,  15  miles  8.8. W. 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  Dorking  and  Guildford,  had 
formerly  a  weekly  maiket ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  17th, 
and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  a  place  of  fashion- 
able reaart,  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  which  issued 
from  a  spring  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  The  fame 
of  these  waters  soon  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
concourse  of  persons  of  all  nations  resorting  hither  was  so 
great,  that  about  1680,  Epsom  salts  were  prepared,  aod 
eagerly  purchased,  at  fve  $hiUingt  per  os. ;  and  the  lord 
of  the  manor  erected  a  ball-room,  and  planted  several 
avenues  of  trees,  to  attract  and  amuse  the  company.  The 
village  flourished  propoctionably ,  with  inns,  lodging-houses, 
and  shops,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  the  waters 
gradually  lost  their  reputation,  and  the  place  and  ita 
'public  rooms  were  deserted-^a  result  partly  attributiida 
to  the  impositions  of  the  place,  partly  to  the  new  fashion 
of  sea-bathing  ;  but  chiefly,  we  presume,  to  the  ehemioal 
bfii,  that  the  Kpsem  waters  posaesaed  no  other  yirtoaa 
than  4noh  as  ara  found  in  the  common  sulphate  e£  mag- 
nesia. Epsom,  during  its  prosperity,  was  of  oousse  Ofor* 
built,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the  viUage  impresees 
every  visitor  that  such  has  been  the  case,  there  being  still 
more  inns  an^  public-bouse  in  it  than  would  snftoe  for  a 
place  six  times  its  size.    These,  however,  enjoy  a  bfief 
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hmnrmt  during  the  races,  which  now  take  plaoe  twim 
a-jMU*  on  Epsom  Downs  t  irst,  for  thrso  dsjrs,  on  th« 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding^ Whitsuntide  CThursday  heing  the  grand  puhlte 
day,  when  the  Derhy  Stakes  are  run  for ;  and  on  which 
day  some  of  the  rojml  family,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  at 
least  50^000  other  persons  attend);  and  secondly,  by 
recent  appointment,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Octobec 
The  races  commence  at  about  1  o'clock,  and  conclude  soob 
after  4.  The  grand  stand  was  built  in  1828,  by  an  asso* 
ciation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  It  is  built  in  the 
Grecian  style,  by  Trendall,  is  situate  about  10  pedes  from 
the  wiiming  post,  commands  a  yiew  of  the  whole  of  the  race- 
course, and  will  accommodate  from  4,000  to  5,000  persons. 

The  church  of  Epsom  is  a  handsome  Go&ic  edifice, 
erected,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1824,  on  the 
site  and  plan  of  the  old  church,  which  has  been  imitated 
by  Mr.  Hatohard,  the  architect,  with  great  precisioD  and 
effect ;  the  curye  of  its  arehes,  and  the  mouldings  ef  its 
columns,  being  exactly  similar. 

Around  Epsom  are  several  handsome  seats— ^Mxiooti 
Pwrk,  the  Baron  Tessier ;  Horton  Plmct,  J.  Trottav,  fisq. ; 
Epsom  Grove,  —  Garland,  Esq.;  the  seat  of  Sir  Biark 
Parsons,  Bart.,  and  seme  others.— See  Durdens* 

EBITH,  "  derived,  as  I  guess,"  says  Lambaida,  *'oi 
the  Saxon  erret  and  hythe,  that  is,  the  old  haven,"  is  A 
small  village  in  Kent,  14  miles  from  London,  close  to  the 
river  Thames.  In  the  church  two  fine  monuments  have 
been  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Eardley 
and  his  granddaughter,  the  Countess  Gottorp,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lord  Say  and  Sole,  whose  elegant  mansion 
and  beautiful  grounds  are  near  this  village  (see  Belvidere 
House.)  Enik  Church,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  assembly  for  coramissioneFs  te 
settle  a  peace  between  the  king  and  .the  barons.  It  is 
noted  for  its  picturesque  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  is  an 
ancient  structure.    The  interior  contains  several 
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ments  of  great  antiquity,  among  which  is  an  abhaater 
tonb,  much  mutilated,  in  memoij  of  EUsabeth  Ckmnteas 
of  Shrewabuiy,  who  is  represented  in  her  robes  and  coro- 
net, lying  on  a  mat,  with  a  lion  at  her  feet,  and  her  head 
on  a  cushion  :  the  inscription  is  obliterated.  On  a  slab, 
near  the  abore,  are  small  whole-length  figures  in  brass,  of 
a  knight  in  armour,  and  his  lady  ;  the  inscription  is  gone, 
but  it  recorded  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Walden,  Knt, 
and  Margery  his  wife,  die  parents  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  another  slab  are  brass  figures  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady,  with  the  arms  of  Walden ;  the  head  of  the 
lady  is  gone,  as  are  the  figures  of  their  sons  and  daughters^ 
-There  are  also  other  monuments  of  the  same  family,  and 
Aereral  more  modem  ones,  for  the  Vanackers  and  Wheat- 
leys,  owners  of  this  man0r.>  In  this  neighbourhood,  for- 
merly, stood  the  Abbey  of  Lesnes,  founded  in  1178,  by 
Bichard  de  Lucy,  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine* 
Of  tl4s  there  are  still  some  remains  in  a  small  farm-house, 
and  a  good  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  "  Archeo- 
logia.  Vol.  I.  p.  44,  witii  a.  representation  of  the  abbey  as 
it  existed  in  1755.  There  are  sereral  matters  in  this 
parish  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  geologist. 
.  £SH£R,  a  remarkably  pleasant  village  in  Surrey,  16 
miles  from  Westminster-bridge,  on  the  road  through 
Kingston  to  Portsmouth.  The  church  stands  on  a  small 
knoll  in  the  village,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  chamber-pew  on  the  southern  exterior,  built  by  the 
^Doke  of  Newcastle,  when  owner  of  Claremont.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  low  tower,  with  a  p3rramidal  epire,  having 
three  bells,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  brought 
from  St.  Domingo,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  font  is  an 
octagonal  basin,  on  each  side  of  which  is  carved  a  rose, 
supported  by  a  plain  octagonal  pillar.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  a  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  a  man  in 
complete  armour,  but  no  inscription  or  arms.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  painted  the  effigies  of  a  lady 
•in  weeds,  with  a  book,  on  a  desk  before  her ;  an  inscrip* 
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tion  states  tbmt  it  ii  to  tbe  memory  of  Ladj  Lyneb.  la 
the  register-book,  among  the  entry  of  those  buried  in. 
wooUmi,  there  is  a  singular  one  in  1680 : — Mem*  Mary 
White  was  only  wrapr  up  in  herbs. 

In  this  paririi  is  Eaher  Plaoe,  the  seat  and  property  of 
John  Spieer,  Esq.  This  was  formeily  a  manorial  posses* 
sioB  of  the  bidiops  of  Winchester,  having  been  giyen  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Leoftid,  and 
aold  by  the  abbot  to  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  Here 
these  prelates  had  a  park,  in  which  William  Wainiete, 
when  bif^^,  between  144f  and  I486,  built  a  stately 
brick  house,  on  tk%  bank  of  die  Mole.  His  arms,  witii 
diose  of  his  see,  carred  in  stone,  were  placed  over  the 
gate-house,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  building. 
On  tbe  timber-work  in  tbe  hall,  not  unlike  that  of  West- 
minster-hall, were  sereral  angels  carved,  snpportiag 
escutcbeeos,  in  two  of  which  were  scrolls,  with  **  Tibi 
Cfariste ;"  and  in  the  windows,  frequently,  *'  Sit  Deo 
Oratia."  Here  ^e  bishops  occasieoally  resided.  Wolsey, 
when  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  in  1528,  ordered 
the  house  here  to  be  repaired,  and  aom/e  parts  of  it  rebuilt, 
purposing  to  make  it  his  retreat  when  the  king  resided 
at  Hampton*  court.  Hither  he  retired  after  his  first  dis- 
grace, and  continued  for  several  weeks  at  this  mansion, 
till  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  Richmond.  In 
1568,  this  manor  was  purchased  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  ef 
Winchester,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  it  part  of  the 
manor  and  chace  of  Hampton^oort.  In  a  survey  of  it, 
taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  neit  reign,  it  is  said  tiiat 
here  was  a  mansion  sumptuously  built ;  and  adjoining  to 
it  a  park,  called  Esher  Park,  about  3  miles  in  cironm- 
^nence,  stocked  with  deer.  On  the  accessum  of  Queen 
Mary,  Gardiner  prevailed  on  her  to  restore  this  estate  to 
bis  see,  of  which  it  was  once  more  purchased  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  who,  in  her  S5th  year,  158d,  gave  it  to  Charles 
Lord  Howard  of  Eibigham.  This  house  and  park  were 
9M  separately  from  the  manor  by  one  of  the  subsequent 
z  3 
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proprietora.  At  what  time  tliU  mansion  was  pulled  down 
is  not  known.  In  1729,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Pelham,  Esq.,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  nothing 
was  standing  but  the  gate-house,  to  which  he  made  addi- 
tions in  the  same  style.  In  1804,  it  became  the  property 
of  Lord  Sondes,  eldest  son  of  his  daughter  Grace,  who, 
next  year,  sold  the  estate  in  parcels.  The  house  and  park, 
containing  about  150  acres,  were  bought  by  John  Spicer, 
'Esq.  The  fonner  stood  in  a  flat  situation,  near  the  Mole. 
The  additions  made  by  Mr.  Pelham  were  pulled  down  by 
Mr.  Spicer;  but  he  has  left  the  original  gate-house  stand- 
ing, and  erected  a  new  mansion  on  elevated  g^und, 
which  commands  a  riew  of  the  park  and  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

•  In  what  is  now  called  Sandon  Fann,  in  this  parish, 
adjoining  to  .the  common,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Ditton  Marsh,  was  once  a  hospital  or  priory,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Waterille,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reig^  of 
Henry  XL,  and  united,  in  1436,  with  the  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  Southwark. 

There  are  many  elegit  seats  in  the  yicinity  of  this  vil- 
lage ;  as  those  of  —  Scott,  Esq. ;  —  Roberts,  Esq. ;  — 

•Jdinson,  Esq.;  and  Ether  Lodge,  Mrs.  Terry.— See  also, 

.  Claremont* 

ETON,  a  village  in  Bucks,  on  the  baaks  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected  b/  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  place  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  pleasantly  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  royal  college,  founded  in 
1440,  by  Henry  VI.,  for  the  support  of  a  provost  and  seven 

•  feUows,  and  the  classical  education  of  70  scholars,  who, 
when  properly  qualified,  are  annually  elected  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  to  which  they  are  removed,  aocordkig 
to  seniority,  as  vacancies  occur.  The  college  consists  of  two 
quadrangles.    In  the  outermost,  are  the  schools  and  lodges 

'  for  the  masters  and  scholars ;  and  on  the  south  side,  is  ^e 
coUege  chapel.     On  the  front,  is^|»aip|^f^||^ft, provost's 
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lodgings,  and  a  handsome  tower  or  gatewaj  diriding  the 
two  courts.     In  the  centre  of  the'  first  quadrangle,  is  a 
neat  brass  statue  of  the  rojral  founder.    The  other  quad- 
rangle coosistB  of  the  apartments  of  the  provost  and  fel- 
lows of  the  college*    The  library  is  as  neat  and  elegant  as 
anj  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  respects  its  architecture  and 
its  collection  of  books.    The  70  '*  King's  scholars,''  as 
those  are  called  who  are  on' the  foundation,  when  properly 
qualified,  are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  but  are  not  removed  till  there 
are  vacancies  in  that  college,  and  then  acc<nding  to  senior- 
ity :  after  they  hare  been  three  years  at  Cambridge,  they 
chiim  a  fellowship.    Besides  those  on  the  foundation,  here 
are  seldom  less  than  300  noblemes  and  gentlemen's  sons, 
called  oppidans,  who  board  at   the  masters'  houses,  or 
within  the  bounds  of  the  c<dlege.    The  school  is  divided 
into  upper  and  lower,  and  each  of  these  into  three  classes. 
I'o  each  school  there  is  a  master  and  four  assistants.    The 
revenue  of  the  college  amounts  to  above  5,000/.  a-year. 
The   Eton   Montem  is  a  singular  custom,  celebrated  here 
every  third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday. .  It  ccmsists  of  a  pro- 
cession of  all  the  pupils  to  a  small  eminence,  on  (he 
southern  side  of  the  Ba&  road,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Salt  HiU,  from  which  spot  they  disperse  them- 
selves to  collect  donations  from  all  passengers,  no  one 
being  permitted  to  pass  without  giving  money  for  salt. 
Those  collecting  it  are  called  salt'bearers,  and  are  arrayed 
•  in  fancy  dresses.    The  money  thus  collected  amounts  to 
several  hundred  pounds,  and  has  been  knovm  to  exceed 
800/.     It  is  given  to  the  senior  scholar,  denominated  the 
captain  of  the  school,  for  his  support  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    The  ceremony  is  generally  very  numerously 
attended :  it  used  to  be  occasionally  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family. 

£W.£LL,  a  small  town  in  Surrey,  with  a  market  on 
'  Thursdays,  but  with  very  little  of  the  appearpmce  of  a 
.market-town.    Here  is  the  head  of  a  copious  spring,  called 
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the  Hog'i  Mill  Rirer,  which,  in  its  progress  to  die  Thames, 
turns  several  corn  and  gunpowder-miUs.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure  of  flints  and  chalk,  having  a  tower  of 
the  same,  hut  finished  with  hriek-work,  and  fear  small 
pinnacles.  Within,  are  some  onrieas  monuments,  of  con- 
•iderahle  antiquitj,  and  several  handsome  ernes  of  more 
modem  date. 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  Ewell  CoHle,  Thomas 
Calveilejr,  Esq.;  and  in  the  neighhourfaood  is  EwtU 
Gnwe,  Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  Bart.;  and  manj  other  genteel 
seats  and  villa  rendences.  In  the  town  was  horn  Richard 
Cort>et,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  163t,  much  noted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  which  monareh  he 
was  chaplain. 

FAIRLOP  OAK,  a  remarkaMe  tree  which  stood,  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  Forest  of  Hainauh,  Essex,  near  Barking. 
Its  age  was  so  g^reat,  that  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his 
**  Remarks  cm  Forest  Scenery,"  says,  *'  The  tradition  of 
the  country  traced  it  halfway  up  the  Christian  era."  The 
stem  was  rough  and  flutod,  and  measured  ahout  36  feet  in 
girth  ;  the  branches  overspreading  an  area  of  dOO  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  month  of  June,  1805,  this  cele- 
brated tree  having  been  accidentally  set  on  fire,  the  truidc 
was  considerably  injured,  and  some  of  the  priaeipal 
branches  were  much  destroyed.  It  has  since  whdly 
perished ;  but  there  is  a  print  of  it,  as  it  appeared  after 
the  accident,  in  the  **  Gentleman^s  Magaiine  for  July, 
1806,"  and  a  part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  the  beaa- 
tffbl  carved  pulpit  of  Pancras  New  Church,  New-road. 

FairUfp  Fair,  which  for  many  years  was  holden  zoDBd 
the  venerable  oak,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
which  is  itiU,  on  thd  first  Friday  in  July,  holden  on  the 
same  spot,  originated  &am.  an  eccentric  character,  named 
John  Day,  a  block  and  pun^^maker,  of  Wapping,  who 
had  a  small  estate  near  the  oak,  whither  he  used  to  repair 
annually,  on  die  above-mentioBed  day :  it  was  his  custom 
to  invito  a  select  party  of  his  neighboQii,|pjacGaBipaBy 
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liim,  and  dine  under  tke  ahade  of  this  tree,  on  been*  and 
baoon.  In  the  cooim  of  a  few  jears,  other  parties  were 
fbiBed  on  this  daj,  and  snttlidg  booths  were  ereeted  for 
their  acoommodatiim.  These  progressiTelj  increasing, 
booths  were  also  erected  bj  persons  who  brought  rarious 
articles  f<Nr  sale ;  and,  about  the  jear  1725,  the  place 
began  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  regular  fair.  Mr. 
Day  continued  to  resort  annuallj  to  his  farourite  spot, 
until  his  death ;  and,  in  memory  of  its  origin,  nerer  failed 
to  provide,  on  the  day  of  the  fair,  sereral  sacks  of  beans, 
with  a  proporticmate  quantity  of  bacon,  which  he  distri- 
buted, from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  perMus  there 
aasemUed.  For  several  years  before  Mr.  Day's  death,  the 
pump  and  block*makers  of  Wapping  went  annually  to  the 
fair,  in  a  boat  of  one  entire  piece  of  fir,  covered  with  an 
awning,  mounted  on  a  coach-carriage,  and  drawn  by  six 
horses,  attended  with  flags  and  streamers,  a  band  of 
music,  and  a  great  number  of  persons,  both  on  foot  and  <m 
horseback.  A  few  years  before  Mr.  Day's  death,  his 
favourite  oak  lost  a  large  limb,  out  of  which  be  had  a 
coffin  made  for  his  own  interment.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1767,  at  the  age  of  84.  His  remains,  pur- 
suant to  his  own  request,  were  conveyed  to  Barking,  by 
.water,  accompanied  by  six  journeymen  pump  and  block- 
makers,  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  a  new  leather 
apron  and  a  guinea. 

FETCHAM,  a  small  village  near  Leatherhead,  Surrey, 
bounded  east  and  north  by  the  river  Mole.  The  church  is 
curious  ;  it  is  built  of  flint,  intermixed  with  pebbles  and 
chalk,  with  here  and  there  some  Roman  tiles.  The  tower 
is  low  and  embattled,  and  is  of  flint,  with  quoins  of  brick- 
work. The  original  form  of  the  edifice  has  evidently  been 
that  of  J  cross,  of  which,  in  spite  of  many  reparations,  it 
still  retains  marks.  The  north  end  of  a  transept  still  re- 
mains ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed 
arches ;  and  on  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  three 
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other  arches,  supposed  to  hftve  formerly  eottununicftted 
widi  another  aisle. 

Here  is  Feteham  Park,  the  handsome  seat  of  J.  B.  Hankej, 
Esq.,  and  in  the  yioinitj  are  several  elegant  retirements. 

FIFIELD,  a  parish  in  Essex,  10  miles  frmn  Chelmsford, 
and  25  horn  London,  worthy  of  mention  on  acooont  of  its 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of 
rural  churches,  with  the  steeple  in  the  centre,  cathedral- 
wise.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  has  a  na?e  and 
two  aisles,  with  arches  supported  by  columns.  The  ori- 
ginal tower  fell  down,  and  a  wooden  one  has  been  erected 
in  its  stead,  which  is  entered  by  a  staircaia  of  flints  and 
Roman  bricks,  strongly  cemented  together.  In  this  tower 
the  bells  are  deposited,  on  one  of  wfaioh  is  inscribed, 
"  Sancta  Catherina,  ora  pro  nobis."  In  die  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  there  are  three  arches  rising  abore  each  other, 
supported  by  two  columns  of  grey  mari>le :  the  east  wiiip 
dow  is  decorated  with  ancient  earrings  in  stone. 

FINCHLEY,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  St.  Alban's.  It  is  noted  for 
its  conmion,  which  formerly  consisted  of  upwards  of  1/XN> 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  inclosed  and  enlti> 
▼ated.  The  church  is  a  peat  edifice,  with  an  embattled 
tower.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  substantial  and  elegant 
villas. 

FITZWALTERS,  an  ancient  manorial  estate  in  Essex, 
in  the  parish  of  Shenfield,  one  mile  from  the  church  of 
that  place,  north-west  from  the  road  between  Ingatestone 
and  Brentwood.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  1301, 
the  property  of  Lord  Robert  Fitswalter  (whence  the  name 
of  the  manor),  and  it  was  held,  in  tS6$,  by  Joan,  his 
widow,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  supplying  a 
pair  of  gilt  spurs  at  the  coronation.  About  1400,  i(  became 
the  possession  of  the  Knyvett  family,  and  subsequently  of 
John  Morecroft,  Esq.,  who  erected  the  house,  aifter  what 
is  stated  to  be  an  Italian  model.    The  building  is  on  low 
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groniid,  and  being  of  an  octangular  fonn,  with  the  chim- 
nejt  rising  in  the  centre,  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
It  hm  a  piece  of  water  in  front,  with  a  neat  fancy  bridge, 
and  toward  the  road  are  two  porter's  lodges.  After  Mr. 
Moreoroft'a  death,  the  manor  was  enjoyed  saccessivelj  by 
seyeral  families.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  J.  Taaker, 
Esq.,  but  the  property,  we  belieye,  of  Robt.  W.  Hall 
Dare,  Esq. 

FOOT'S  CRAY,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  river  Cray, 
12^  miles  E.S^E.  from  London.  Here  is  Foot*s  Cray 
Fiace,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Bouchier  Cleve,  a  rich 
pewterer  of  Cheapside,  after  a  design  of  Palladio.  The 
house,  whldi  is  built  of  stone,  stands  on  rising  ground, 
with  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  river  Cray,  which,  by 
means  of  aa  artiicial  cascade,  and  other  i^enious  con-< 
trivanees,  adds  great  beauty  to  the  pleasure-grounds.  This 
elegant  villa  is  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Bexley.  Near  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Loodonderry ;  North 
Qmy  Piace,  H.  Meuz,  Esq. ;  M<mnt  Mtucal,  Capt.  Cator; 
Blmdon  Hall,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  many  other  elegant 
residences, 

FRIARN  BARNET,~.See  Bamet. 

FROGMORE,  a  hamlet  to  Windsor,  Berks,  lying  be- 
tween HiO  Great  and  little  Parle,  29^  miles  from  London. 
The  eetale,  which  Ues  in  a  fertile  valley,  comprises  about 
13  acres,  laid  out  in  pleasure-ground,  with  a  variety  of 
nm^ahraba,  and  five  omameo^  buildings,  denominated 
tigp9€^9kj^  lh»  Q9Mc  Temple,  the  Ruin,  the  Hermitage, 
(be  T«Bfig[de  of  Solitude^  and  the  Bam.  The  mansion  was 
|^!eatly  imprev^  by  Wyatt ;  it  has  a  projecting  colonnade 
iewards  the  south,  wloch  unites  the  principal  buildiag  with 
two  unileisi  wvo^.  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte, 
purchased  this  eetate  in  %79f,  and  it  was  afterwards  a 
fimwrito  jntirement  of  his  majesty  and  hersrif.  Since  her 
nt^ty'B  deceafte,  mueh  of  the  funoijlore,  paintings,  &e., 
was  aoid  loXoAdon  by  pMio  auction.    The  villa  has  beeA 
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of  late  jears  the  resideiioe  of  her  Royal  Highness  ih# 
Princess  Augusta. 

FULHAM,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  4  miles  S.  W.  from 
London,  is  situated  near  the  Thames,  opposite  Putney, 
with  which  it  is  comiected  by  a  wooden  bridge,  built  in 
1739k  This  manor  beldnged  to  the  Bishops  of  London  a 
considerable  time  before  the  Conquest.  The  Episcopal 
Palace  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  westward  from 
Fulham.  The  most  ancient  part  formed  a  quadrangle  of 
brick,  and  was  erected  by  Bishop  Fitz-James,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YII.  In  the  modem  alterations,  considerable 
taste  has  been  displayed,  and  the  whole  palace  has  been 
rendered  much  more  convenient  than  formerly.  It  occu- 
pies a  low  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  grounds 
comprise  about  37  acres,  and  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  care  with  which  they  are  cultivated)  and  tiie  rare 
plants  which  they  contain.  They  obtained  their  original 
celebrity  during  the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Orindall,  one  of  the 
earliest  encouragers  of  botany,  and  the  first  who  imported 
the  tamarisk-tree  into  this  country,  about  the  year  1560. 
Bishop  Compton,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  botanist,- 
made  them  still  more  celebrated,  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  plants  and  forest-trees,  particularly  from  North 
America.  There  is  a  fine  terrace-walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  parallel  with  tiie  garden,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
small  stream. 

The  church  at  Fulham  is  a  large  irregular  stone  building, 
containing  numerous  monuments ;  one  of  which  commeipo- 
rates  the  famous  Dr.  William  Butts,  whom  Shak^peare 
has  immortalised  in  his  play  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  to 
which  monarch  the  doctor  was  chief  phjrsician :  he  died 
in  1545.  The  monument  of  Dorothy,  Lady  Clarke,  who 
died  in  1695,  was  executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  who  had. 
300/.  for  his  work.  Here  also  is  an  elabOTate  monument 
by  Bushnell  and  Bird,  in  memory  of  Lord  Viscount  Mor- 
daunt,  who  died  in  1675^  aged  48. .  In  the  ohurch-yavd  lie 
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ent^tibed  m&nj  of  the  prelates  who  have  filled  the  see  of 
London  since  the  Restoration.  Here,  also,  lie  buried  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rich.  Fiddes,  author  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  the  late  Dr.  WiUiam  Cadogan;  and  Sir  A.  S. 
Douglas,  who  was  captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the 
ever^glorious  action  of  June  1, 1794. 

The  whole  parish  of  Fulham  is  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated  :  the  greater  portion  is  laid  out  in  nurseiy^ 
grounds,  and  market-gardens  -,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
one-half,  at  least,  of  the  green  vegetables  and  fruits,  sold 
iu  Covent>garden,  is  grown  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  manj  handsome  villas. 

GARRATT,  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Wandsworth, 
Surrej,  lies  between  that  parish  and  Tooting.  Here  are  a 
few  houses,  chiefly  of  persons  in  hamble  circumstances, 
and  an  extensive  iron-mill  on  the  Wandle.  This  place,  in 
the  part  called  Garratt-lane,  was  fontferlj  famous  as  the 
scene  of  a  mock  election,  which  took  place  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  every  new  parliament,  when  several  well-known 
characters  in  low  life  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  borough  of  Garratt,  as  it  was  called,  being  decorated 
for  the  occasion  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  pub- 
licans, whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  up  the  frolic.  The 
election  was  suppressed  by  the  magistrates  in  1796,  on 
accouiit  of  the  riots  and  profligate  scenes  to  which  it  led. 
Mr.  Hone,  in  his  **  Every  Day  Book,"  gives  a  most  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  mock- election,  and  of  the  worthies 
who  successively  were  chosen  **  mayors,*'  and  Mr.  Foote 
has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  waggery  in  his  farce  of 
the  "  Mayor  of  Garratt." 

GATTON,  Surrey,  situate  2f  miles  N.E.  of  Reigate, 
ftmous  for  having  been  what  is  termed  a  **  rotten  borough," 
from  the  29th  Hen.  VI.,  1451,  till  the  date  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  consists  jaow  of  about  a  dozen  straggling  houses  only, 
but  is  thought  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans,  and  long  afterwards  a  populous  and  im- 
portant place.    That-  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  seems. 
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unquestionable ;  for  their  coina,  and  other  remains,  hare 
been  6>und  here  frequently,  and  in  considerate  quan- 
titles. 

The  manor-house,  called  Gatton  Park,  which  carried 
vith  it  the  property  of  the  borough,  was  late  the  seat  of  Sir 
Mark  Wood,  but  now  of  Ix>rd  Monson.  It  is  situate  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  park,  and  the  mansion  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant.  The  approach  to  it  is  thought  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom/  From  the  lodge,  which 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  leading  to  Reigate,  the  road 
winds  beautifully  down  the  park,  for  a  mile,  amid  wood» 
and  {froves  of  fir;  presenting,  here  and  there,  through 
breaks,  some  enchanting  views  of  the  countiy  below. 

From  the  south  frcmt  of  the  house  the  projects  are  rich^ 
yarioQS,  and  extensive*  At  the  foot  of  the  sloping  emi- 
nence on  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  fine  lake,  of  forty  acres^ 
enriched  with  two  bteutiful  well-planted  islands,  the  haunts, 
of  swans  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  The  adjacent  country 
is  finely  broken  and  diversified  by  wood-crowned  hills  and 
luxuriant  vales. 

Uppir  Gutt&n  Hmu  is  also  a  handsome  mansion,  with  a 
park  of  about  100  acres,  now  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke 
ofSt.  Alban's, 

J^utteood  CtMt^ge  is  the  agreeable  retirement  of  Sir  J.  C* 
Smyi^,  Bart.;  and  Ladbrtice  Bntse,  the  residence  of  a 
fuBiily  of  that  name. 

The  chureh  of  GAtton,  a  vnall  edifice,  is  a^m^  within 
Gatton  Park ;  it  is  not  in  any  respect  rraaark^ble. 

GIPEA  HALL,  near  Romford,  Essex,  mw  the  ««»t  of 
Alexander  Black,  Esq.,  is  a  very  ancient  edifice.  The 
nanor  at  the  Pomesdaj  siurvey  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter,  at  WesUninster ;  but  in  the  reign  of  i:dwar4  IV., 
il  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  apn  of  ^ob#rt  Cooke^ 
Ssi^.,  of  lAvenhan*  fiuffolk*  Sir  Thomas  c«KmiAen<^  t^ 
hoilding  of  ^  wtmxm,  but  died  i»  14>7%  vithom  inislii^ 
U,  in  eansiMiiiM0«  of  heavy  fin«s  being  IbvM  on  hi^  pr^ 
perty  dunng  the  cootentiona  of  ^•D^filyv?iBW!?^  ^^\ 
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«nd  Lancaster.  His  g^mtt-grandson.  Sir  Antibony  Cooke, 
one  of  tbe  preceptors  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  whose  four 
•daughters*  were  noted  as  the  most  learned  and'  aocom> 
plished  women  of  the  age  in  which  thej  lired,  completed 
-die  edi£ce«  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bad  the 
honour  of  entertaining  that  princess  here  in  1568.  Shortly 
after  this  period,  the  estate  appears  to  have  been  sold  to 
Richard  Elmes,  Esq.,  and  in  1668,  to  John  Bird,  Esq., 
the  next  possessor  to  whom  was  John  Hathersale,  Esq., 
-who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Eyles,  Bart.,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wiltshire,  in  whose  descendants  it  continued  till  1745, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Bichard  Benyon,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George.  The  son  of  this  gentleman,  Richard 
Benyon,  Esq.,  enlarged  the  mansion,  and  much  improved 
the  grounds,  by  plantations,  and  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
•crossing  the  high  road,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  three 
-elliptic  arches,  designed  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  mansion  is 
a  spacious  square  brick  building,  and  has  been  so  much 
added  to  by  its  later  possessors^  that  but  little  of  it  now 
■appears  above  a  century  old. 

GOBIONS    (vulgarly  Cubbins)  the   seat  of  Thomas 

•  MUdredt  tbe  eldtst  daughter,  wis  42  years  the  wifeof  William  Lord 
Buileigh.  She  was  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wrote  a  letter 
in  that  language  to  tbe  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  She  bad  great  poli- 
tical talents,  was  a  patroness  of  literature,  and  dbtinguiithed  for  her 
numerous  charities.  Anne,  the  second,  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Midiolas  Baoon,  Lord  Kefepet,  and  mother  of  the  great  Lord  St. 
Alban's ;  eminently  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  she  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  governess  <tf  Edward  VI.  She  translated 
from  the  Italian  the  Simons  of  Bamardine  Occhini;  and  from  the 
Latin,  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  fbr  the  Church  of  England.  EWeabeth, 
the  third  daughter,  was  first  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  ambas- 
.aador  to  France;  and  afterwards  of  John  Lord  Russell,  son  of  Franda, 
Earl  of  Bedford.  For  the  tombs  of  both  her  biisbands,  she  wrote  epi- 
taphs  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Catherine,  the  fourth,  married 
Sir  Henry  Killegrew,  was  fiunous  for  her  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  for  her  skill  in  poetry.  ^  g,,,,^^  by  vj^^kjv  ic 
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Kemble,  Etq.,  is  situate  5  miles  N.  N.W.  from  Bamet. 
It  is  so  Dsmed  from  its  ancient  lords,  after  whose  time  it 
was  possessed  by  Lady  More,  mother-in-law  of  the  illus- 
trious chancellor.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  this  estate  was 
purchased  by  Sir  J.  Sambroke,  Bart.,  in  whose  time  the 
grounds  were  laid  out  by  Bridgeman.  It  has  since  had 
several  possessors,  and  the  house  has  been  partly  rebuilt. 

GODSTONE,  a  village  in  Surrey,  191  ™i^®»  S.  E.  from 
London,  on  the  Lewes  road,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Good'Stone,  the  place  having  been  anciently  noted  for  its 
excellent  stone-quarries.  The  church  is  on  an  eminence, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village.  See  Harden 
Park. 

GORHAMBURY.  «  miles  W.S.  W.  of  St.  Alban's,  is 
the  seat  of  Earl  Verulam.  This  mansion  was  erected  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  consists  of  a  spa- 
cious stone  centre,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  and  cornice, 
united  to  two  stuccoed  wings.  All  the  principal  apart- 
ments are  of  noble  dimensions,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich 
collection  of  paintings.  The  park,  which  includes  about 
^00  acres,  is  amply  wooded,  well  stocked  with  deer,  and 
presents  very  agreeable  diversities  of  surface. 

GRAVESEND,  Kent,  a  market-town,  22  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  and  the  boundary  of  the  port  of  London,  is 
called  in  Domesday-book  Grevesham,  and  in  the  Textus 
Roffensis  Grevet-ende,  derived,  according  to  Lambarde,  and 
the  best  authorities,  from  the  Saxon  gerefa,  a  ruler,  in 
German  greve,  and  the  English  word  end.  Hence  Groves- 
end,  now  called  Gravesend,  signifies  the  limit  or  bound  of 
the  office  of  a  greve,  or  portreve,  which  was  the  title  of  an 
officer,  anciently  appointed  as  the  head  or  ruler  of  this 
town.  Lambarde,  who  wrote  in  the  14th  century,  speaks 
of  such  an  officer  having  been  "  lately  created"  at  this 
place  ;  otherwise,  as  the  mayors  of  London  were  anciently 
styled  portreves,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  City  on  the  Thames  extends  to  Gravesend, 
but  there  ends,  these  facts  would  f^pi^^^i^i^ro  obvious 
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«tjmology .  The  rulgtr  notion  that  Gravesend  is  bo  csUed, 
l>ecau8e  tkt  plagve  stopped  ihort  of  the  toum,  is  ahnost  too 
vbsord  for  refutation ',  yet,  as  this  etymologj  is  current, 
we  may  just  mention,  that  the  place  was  called  Gravesend 
long  before  the  date  of  either  of  the  plagues  with  which 
London  has  been  aiBieted. 

The  parish  of  Graresend  was  incorporated,  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  with  that  of  Milton,  and  the  conjoint  parishes 
-are  governed  by  a  major,  thirteen  jurats,  (inclnding  the 
major)  24  common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  high-steward, 
•chamberlain,  town-clerk,  and  sergeant  at-mace ;  or,  at  least 
were  so  governed  before  the  passing  of  the  Corporation 
Reform  Act,  which  repeals  and  annuls  all  laws,  statutes, 
usages,  rojal  and  other  charters,  grants,  and  letters  patent, 
inconsistent  with  its  provisions,  in  force  relating  to  the 
several  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedules  A  and  B, 
to  that  act  annexed,  in  the  former  of  which  schedules  is 
Gravesend, 

The  manor  of  Gravesend  was  ancientlj  in  possession  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Marj-le-Grace,  Tower-hill,  who,  it  is 
related,  obtained  of  Richard  II.,  about  anno  1400,  a  grant 
to  the  watermen  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  conveying  passengers  to  London,  which  tiiej 
had  previouslj  held  bj  prescriptive  right,  on  condition 
that  thej  shoidd  provide  boats,  and  carry  all  persons  (with 
their  "fardel  or  trtisse,**  that  is,  parcels  or  luggage)  at 
id,  a  head,  or  the  whole  boat's  fare  at  4s,  From  fd.  the 
fare  was  raised  to  6d,,  and,  on  the  boats  being  decked,  9d* 
was  paid ;  afterwards,  about  1790,  the  tilt-boats,  as  thej 
were  called,  being  greetlj  improved,  1<.  was  given  ;  and, 
finallj.  Is,  6d,,  which  is  the  fare  of  the  sailing-boats  to  the 
present  daj.  The  use  of  these  vessels,  however,  is  now 
superseded  bj  the  numerous  and  elegantlj  equipped  steam- 
packets,  which  start  several  times  a  daj  to  and  from 
Gravesend,  and  some  of  which  (in  1856)  carried  passen- 
gers for  Is.  a  head  !  The  first  steam-packet  that  convejed 
passengers  to  and  from  London  and  Gravesend,  started  i*^ 
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April,  1819  ;  in  1820,  there  were  two  only,  and  the  pnoe 
was  Ss.  for  the  best  or  aft,  and  2<.  for  the  fore-cabin. 

The  passage  to  and  from  London  bj  water,  was  ancientlj 
termed  the  long  ferry ;  besides  which,  here  is  another  ferrj, 
across  the  river  to  Tilbury,  for  troops,  carriages,  horses, 
&c.  To  remove  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance, Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  the  engineer,  undertook,  in 
1798,  to  unite  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  by 
forming  a  tunnel  below  the  bed  of  the  Thames  -,  and  a  con- 
siderable subscription  being  raised  for  this  purpose,  die 
work. was  commenced  on  the  Gravesend  side.  The  water, 
however,  soon  began  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  work- 
men, and  increasing  in  quantity  willi  almost  every  yard 
excavated,  the  undertaking  was  relinquished  ;  the  steam- 
engine  and  wood-work  having  been  first  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  intentional.  In  the 
reach  opposite  Gravesend,  all  outward-bound  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor,  till  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
searchers  belonging  to  the  Custom-house,  and  many  of 
these  vessels  are  supplied  with  live  and  dead  stock,  and 
vegetables,  from  Gravesend. 

The  lower  part  of  Gravesend  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  port,  and  is  anything  but  attractive;  the  streets  and 
paths  being  exceedingly  narrow  and  inconvenient,  locking 
dirty,  if  they  are  not  so,  and  causing  much  unpleasant 
josding  and  annoyance.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  environs,  all  is  in  much  better  taste  -,  a  vast 
number  of  neat  residences  meet  the  eye,  and  the  scene 
becomes  cheerful  and  agreeable,  if  not  ruraL    The  style, 

.  however,  of  all  the  modem  erectious  in  and  round  this 
town,  is  too  much  after  that  of  crowded  cities ;  cottages 
rare,  rows  of  slight  run-up  houses  abundant,  and  the  gar- 

•  dens  mere  slips  of  ground.  The  apology  for  this  is,  that 
most  of  these  buildings  are  meant,  we  presume,  for  lodging- 

-  houses,  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  concourse  of  visitors 
constantly  resorting  hither ;  and  far  be  it  from  ns  to  dis- 
parage the  place,  because  the  rows  of  houses  around. it  re- 
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flkind  US  c£  ProyideDce^row,  Walworth,  or  some  eqnaUr 
well-named  row  in  the  Hacknej  or  Kent-road.  Grayesend 
has  many  attractions,  though  its  hmlders  hare  not  pleased 
onr  taste,  and  the  chief  of  these  is,  that  it  is  unquestionably 
-a  dry  and  healthy  place,  and  its  air  pure  and  bracing.  The 
lirer,  from  the  pier  of  Gravesepd  to  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  is  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  its  ebb  and  flow, 
^t  rises  and  falls  more  than  20  feet,  which  must  infallibly 
cause  a  change  iu  a  vast  column  of  air  twice  in  24  hours. 
A  substratum  of  chalk,  of  great  depth,  on  which  the  soil 
reposes  for  some  miles  round  the  town,  quickly  absorbs  all 
moisture,  and  prevents  the  possible  stagnation  of  any  matter 
which  might  engender  noxious  vapours.  Here  then,  are 
two  most  satisfactory  physical  causes  of  healthy  atmos- 
phere, which  alone  were  sufficient  to  lead  vast  numbers  of 
poisons  to  visit  Gravesend,  even  if  it  were  situate  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  it  is  from  the  metropolis. 

The  principal  public  buildings  at  Gravesend  are  the  old 
church  and  new  chapel  of  ease,  the  pier,  the  town-hall,  the 
market-place,  the  excise  office,  the  custom-house,  some  gas 
and  water-works,  and  a  small  theatre.  The  church,  which 
is  near  the  Thames,  and  dedicated  to  St.  George,  is  one 
of  the  "  fifty"  built  under  an  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was 
erected  about  the  year  1730,  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
quoins  and  cornices,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of 
St.  Mary's,  Islington.  The  interior  is  plain  but  commodious, 
■and  contains  a  handsome  organ  and  loft.  The  chapel  of 
.ease  is  on  the  London-road,  and  is  of  the  modem  Gothic 
style.  Gravesend  boasts  of  hot,  cold,  shower  and  vapour 
baths,  and  of  machines  for  bathing  in  the  river  at  any 
period  of  the  tide.  These  have  been  provided  by  their 
spirited  proprietor  with  very  considerable  outlay,  and  are 
recommended  by  moderateness  of  charge,  and  invariable 
.civility  and  attention.  The  pier,  which  is  neat  and  com- 
modiouSy  is  of  modem  erection.  Its  chief  object  is,  that 
passengers  luay  land  from  steam-packets,  at  all  period^  of 
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the  tide,  without  the  intervention  of  boats.  In  tiie  MUMner 
of  1833,  a  temporary  jetty  was  first  erected  for  this  purpose, 
while  the  materials  were  preparing'  for  a  permanent  one  ; 
bat  this  was  destroyed,  one  night,  by  a  number  of  boataiien, 
who  fancied  themselves  injured,  because  their  private  ad- 
vantage was  not  preferred  to  the  public  good.  The  jetty- 
was  immediately  restored,  and  the  pier  has  since  beea 
completed,  which,  in  fact,  is  itself  little  more  than  a  jetty, 
as  it  consists  of  piles  of  cast  iron  supporting  a  floor  or 
stage,  and  running  out  about  40  feet  from  the  wharf^waH, 
built  some  years  before.  The  payment  of  2d.  each  entitles 
visitors  to  admittance  to  walk  or  loiter  on  the  pier  for  the 
whole  day ;  or  the  payment  of  It.  6d.  confers  the  same 
privilege  for  a  month. 

Another  pier  has  recently  been  erected  at  Gravesend, 
lacing  the  Terrace,  (and  therefore  called  the  Terrace  Pier) 
by  the  Star  Packet  Company,  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  own  passengers  only.  This  pier  is  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  wooden  jetty,  and,  with  the  exception  that  it  has 
some  gardens  attached  to  it  (at  present  not  very  attractive), 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  facility  or  advantage,  in  point  of 
cheapness  or  convenience,  which  the  public  can  derive  from 
its  erection. 

On  landing  at  Gravesend,  at  either  pi«r,  the  visitor  will 
find  immediate  conveyance  to  Rochester  and  Chatham  by 
omnibuses,  which  await  the  arrival  of  the  steanms,  or  may 
hire  a  /y  to  carry  a  party  tiiither,  or  dsewhere^  at  a  rate 
tolerably  moderate.  As  to  luggage,  th^e  are  porters, 
(whose  identity  may  be  recognized  by  a  number  painted  on 
their  hats),  who  constantly  ply  on  and  about  the  piera  wiA 
barrows,  whose  charges  are  Ihnited,  independently  of  their 
being,  to  all  appearance,  a  civil,  respectable  set  of  men. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  town,  commences  the  Thames 
and  Medway  Canal,  passing  through  the  several  parishes 
of  Milton,  Denton,  Chalk,  Higfaam,  Shome,  and  Cliff,  to 
the  river  Medway,  at  Nidiolson's  ship-yard;  from  this 
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eanal,  a  cot  is  made  (rom  Wbite-Wall,  in  the  pariah  of 
Frindsbarj,  into  the  rirer  Medway,  opposite  his  majestj*a 
dock-jard  at  Chatham. 

The  amosement  which  Giavesend  affoids  mast  he  soaght 
in  the  toon  around  k,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak, 
merely  observing,  en  pmtant,  that  readers  mij  find  a 
library  or  two  here,  and  a  Terj  good  one  at  Milton,  adjoin- 
ing, and  that  idlers  maj  dissipate  their  time  and  money,  if 
they  please,  at  '*  lonnges,"  where,  of  evenings,  there 
is  some  singing,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  at  an  indifferent 
theatre. 

Excursions  at  Gravesend, — 1.  View  the  pier,  and  the  other 
public  buildings  in  and  about  the  town ;  cross  the  ferry  to 
Tilbury,  and  view  the  fort,  9,  At  Milton,  adjoining  the 
town,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  river  :  examine  the  church 
and  church-yard,  and  inspect  Penny's  library  there.  (See 
Milton).  Thence  proceed  to  the  top  of  Windmill-hill,  on 
which  are  the  reservoir,  &o.,  of  the  new  water-works,  and 
near  which  are  some  attractive  nursery-gardens,  and  several 
tea-gardens,  with  grounds  for  arohery,  cricket,  and  other 
manly  ezeroises.  The  view  hem  the  hill  is  delightful. 
CSee  Windmill  Hill).  3.  To  Cobbam  HaU  and  village, 
whither,  from  Gravesend,  it  is  a  most  enchanting  walk  of 
4  miles,  over  Windmill-hill,  and  thence  almost  entirely 
through  fields,  passing  a  small  village,  called  SinglewelL 
See  Gtbham  (hall  and  village).  4.  Up  West-street,  by  the 
baths,  to  Northfleet,  whero  a  walk  in  the  Hive-park,  a 
survey  of  tiie  dock-yards,  and  a  ramble  in  the  extensive 
and  winding  cliff  in  the  vicinity,  will  afford  ample  recrea- 
tion. (See  Northflset),)  Return  by  the  London-road, past 
the  Victoria-gardent,  which  are  really  very  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  where  refreshments  may  be  obtsined,  and  bowhng, 
arohery,  and  other  sports,  either  partaken  of,  or  witnessed. 
Here  are  occasional  galas,  with  displays  of  fire-works. 
5.  To  Rochester,  8  miles,  and  Chatham,  by  omnibus 
(charge  It.  6d,)  On  the  road,  3\  miles  from  Rochester, 
is  Gad*s-hill,  celebrated  by  Shak^peai^^  jp  t^jj^^where 
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Prince  Henxy  and  Poins  aitmcked  Falstaff  and  his  com* 
paniona,  to  try  their  courage,  and  compelled  them  to  resign 
their  hooty.  There  is  an  inn  here  called  the  Falstaff,  to 
commemorate  this  jest.  During  the  ride,  the  scenery- 
right  and  left  is  occasionally  very  rural  and  romantic.  A 
pillar,  which  stands  near  the  river  on  the  left,  attracts  the 
eye,  and  requires  the  explanation  that  it  was  erected 
(recently),  by  subscription,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr; 
Charles  Larkins,  an  auctioneer  at  Rochester,  and  an  aiders 
man  of  that  city— a  gentleman  who  disting^uished  hims^ 
in  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  was  ever  active  in  the  redress* 
ing  of  parochial  and  other  abuses.  The  obelisk  stands  in 
grounds  belonging  to  an  estate  called  Great  Hermitage,  the 
seat  of — Bentley,  Esq.,  and  from  its  occupying  a  com- 
manding eminence,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  both  by  land 
and  water.  At  Rochester,  Cwhich  is  far  bey<md  the 
limits  of  this  work)  there  are  so  many  tilings  to  be 
seen,  that  we  fear  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  day.  There  are  the  old  castle,  and  the  cathedral 
church,  the  rirer  Medway  and  its  bridge,  Chatham 
Dock-yard,  the  Lines,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Temple 
Farm  at  Stroud,  (the  site  of  an  ancient  manor-house  of 
the  Knights  Templars,)  and  many  other  notable  matters 
<*  to  jrield  a  careful  man  work."  6.  Take  a  fly  to 
Swanscombe  and  Greenhithe,  two  picturesque  and  beau* 
tiful  villages,  surrounded  by  romantic  walks  and  views, 
where  a  day  may  be  well  spent.  For  particulars,  refer  to 
those  places.  7.  To  Chalk  and  Shome  (3^  to  4  miles).  A 
pretty  walk,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  much  heightened  by 
views  of  the  Thames,  which  are  caught  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  distance.  Both  places  are  hilly  and  picturesque, 
and  have  charming  walks  and  views.  Their  churches 
should  be  visited.  Refer  to  each,  under  its  proper  letter. 
8.  To  Meopham,  (pronounced  Muffum)  about  six  miles, 
and  a  delightful  walk  or  ride.  The  place  is  only  attractive, 
on  account  of  its  rural  situation  and  scenery.  The  other 
trips  from  Gravesend  are,  to  Denton  MiU.nf&^  jit  hand. 
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(where  maj  be  seen  the  Custom-house,  the  militarj  Iftad- 
ing-place,  the  batteries,  and  the  canal  basin,  and  where 
there  are  some  good  and  cheap  baths,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  river,  the  shipping,  and  the  Essex  coast,  on  one  side, 
and  of  rural  scenery  on  the  other) ;  to  Nursted,  4  miles  ; 
to  Spring4iead,  through  beautiful  fields,  2§  miles ;  to  Shome 
Mead  Battery,  along  the  sea-bank,  4  miles,  and  to  South- 
fleet,  3  miles,  (Turn  toSouthfleet),  Of  these  last-mentioned 
places,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Southfleet,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  in  Ae  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  they 
are  •*  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth  going  to  see,"  To  con- 
clude the  subject  of  local  and  vicinal  attractions,  we  may 
add,  that  boats,  whether  for  sails  or  rows,  are  always  to  be 
hired  at  Gravesend,  and  that  the  sportsman  may,  close  at 
band,  find  work  for  his  slaughtering  tube. 

Close  against  Gravesend,  on  the  Jjondon  side,  between 
the  Thames  and  the  London  road,  a  new  town  is  about  to 
be  erected;  to  be  entitled  HosiervUle,  from  its  spirited 
builder,  Jeremiah  Rosier,  Esq.,  who  has  a  handsome  seat 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  extensive  possessions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  handsome  stone  pier  for  this  new 
village  was  nearly  completed  in  July,  1836,  and  the  build- 
ing of  several  of  the  houses  had  commenced. 

The  TVtp  to  Gravesend,  by  Steam, — The  Gravesend  stean* 
packets  start  every  morning  at  9  and  10,  all  the  year  round, 
£rom  the  Steam  Companies'  and  other  wharfs,  London-bridge, 
«nd  &otii  ^t,  Katheriae's,  Tower-hill,  and  in  the  summer, 
firequentiy  4  or  5  times  a  day.  Presuming  our  reader  *'  on 
board,"  and  safely  through  the  **  Pool,"  which  is  the 
crowded  part  of  the  river,  extending  from  London-bridge 
to  Deptford,  we  shall  range  in  separate  columns  the  places 
iriiicii  successively  ccone  in  view,  premising,  that  many 
interesting  particulars  concerning  these  places  may  be 
found  by  referring  to  each,  under  its  proper  alphabetical 
head. 
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THE    ISLK       OF      DOGS.—  . 
A  Urge  tract  of  paitore  land,  in  the  I 


C     DEPTFORD  (Victialliac  vid 

CDockYtitb.) 

DEPTFORD  CREEK  (wbere 

lie,   the   Dreadnought,  98    gnns, 

now  lued  as  an  hospital  for  invalid 

seamen  of  all  nations.  The  Solbay 

^  frigate,  given  by  government  to  the 

'.  use  of  the  Marine  Society  for  the 

I  education  of  poor  friendless  boys 

I  as  veamen,  and  two  other  vessels, 

I  employed,  we  believe,  as  chapeb 

tfor  seamen.) 

GREENWICH      HOSPITAL 

<and     OBSERVATORY.       (See 

\ ,  Greenwich.) 

^  TRINITY  HOSPITAL.— A 
quadrangular  brick  itracture, 
founded  in  l6i8,  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  who  endowed  it 
for  the  support  of  a  warder  and 
twenty  pensioners;  twelve  to  be 
of  Greenwich,  and  eight  of  the 
parish  of  Shottisham,  NorfoUc 
Tbey  must  have  been  inhabitants 
of  their  parish  four  years,  unmar- 
ried, at  least  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
aUe  to  repeat  die  Creed,  Lord's 
Pr^rer,  and  the  Ten  Conmiand- 
ments;  neither  common  beggars, 
drunkards,  or  of  immoral  beha- 
viour; neither  idiots,  blind,  or  so 
impotent  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
divine  service  daUy  i  and  not  poe- 
sessing  property  to  tiie  amount  of 
twenty  drillings  per  annum.  The 
pensioners  have  eight  shillins^  a 
week  for  commons,  and  the  Warder 
sixteen  shillings,  besides  clothes; 
lodghig,  and  salaiy.  The  revenue 
is  about  J, 100/.  per  annum,  and  is 
under  the  management  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  This  edifice 
rebuilt  in  I8I9. 
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paridi  of  PopUr,  eonditing  oTi 
npwards  of  400  acres.  One  tra- 1 
ditioo  derives  its  luune  from  King 
Edward  tlie  Third's  spaniels  and 
greyhounds  having  been  kept  here 
when  the  royal  fiunily  resided  at 
Oreenwkfa,  this  spot  having  been 
choeen  for  that  purpose  by  that 
and  SBCceedii^  monarchs  from  its 
contiguity  to  their  sports  of  wood- 
cock shooting  and  coursing  die 
red  deer  at  Waltham  and  the 
otlwr  royal  forests  in  Essex. 
Another  ttXH  more  romantic,  at> 
tributes  it  to  die  circumstance  of 
a  waterman  liaving  murdered  a 
roan  wlio  liad  a  dog  with  him 
which  would  not  leave  its  dead 
master*  till  hunger  constrained  him 
to  swim  over  to  Greenwich,  which, 
being  frequently  repeated,  was 
observed  I^  the  waterman  plying 
there,  who  following  the  dog, 
by  that  means  discovered  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man.  Soon 
after,  the  dog  returning  on  his 
usual  errand  to  Greenwich  snarled 
at  a  waterman  who  sat  there,  and 
would  not  be  beaten  off,  which 
caused  the  by-standers,  who  knew 
of  the  murder,  to  apprehend  him } 
he  afterwards  confessed  the  fact, 
and  was  hanged  on  the  spot. 


An  extensive   rope   and  cable, 
manufactory. 


BLACKWALL. — ^The  Wesfj 
India  Dock  Tavern,  the  Artichoke,  I 
King's  Arms,  and  other  houses  of  > 
entertainment,  fkmons  for  white- 1 
baii,  J 

Messrs.  Wigram  and  Oreen'so 
timber  and  ship-building  yard.        ) 

THE   EAST    INDIA  DOCKS 
(which  see  under  letter  £.) 


View  of  Shooter's-] 
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Bow  Creek,  formed  by  the  riverl 
Lea }  on  the  bank,  the  buoys  and  > 
vessels  of  the  IVlnity  Company.    ) 


I 


View  of  Chariton. 
WOOLWICH. 


The  "  Devil's  House  j*  so  called 
from  its  having  anciently  be- 
longed to  a  fiunily  named  Devall 

ESSEX. 

View  of  Barking. 

Barking  Creek  and  Floor-mill.  Half-Way  Hovae. 


r  BELVIDERE  HOUSE,  late 
Jthe  nuuaioa  of  Lord  Eardli?y,  but 
"inow  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele  (tee 
(^Belvidtre.) 


View  of  Rainham. 


ERITH. 


PURFLEET.  l>>ng  Reach  Tavern. 

Dartfprd  Creek. 
View  of  Stone. 
3WANSC0MBB. 
GREEN  EIITHE. 
r    INGRESS  (a  Gothic  mansion. 
J  newly    erected),     and    Ingrw 
"S  Purkf  Mr.   Alderman  Hvmer. 
t(See/««r«««) 
BELMONT     CASTLE,     near^ 
Grays,  a    beautiftil  modem  man-  j 
rion,  with  Gothic  towers  and  em-  I 
battlements,  and  extensive    plea*  | 
Bore-gronnds,  —  Richard  Webb,! 
Esq. 

GRAYS,  or  GRAYS  THUR-l 
ROCK.  * 

NORTHFLEET. 
Baths  and  Bathing  Machines. 
TILBURY  PORT.  GRAVESEND. 

GRAYS,  or  GREYS,  THURROCK,  a  parish  in  Essex, 
31  mUes  from  London,  received  its  ^stingaishing  prefix 
of  Greys,  from  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who  pos- 
sessed this  manor  for  upwards  of  ^^^  ^^^if^^^Cfom  A.D. 
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1194,  when  it  wm  g;raBted  bj  Richmrd  I.  to  Henij  de 
Grojr,  progenitor  of  the  families  of  the  Grejs  of  Cud* 
noure,  Wilton,  Ruthin,  and  Rotbesfield.  The  maniion  of 
the  capital  manor  is  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Stifford ; 
its  present  possessor  is  Thomas  Theobald,  Esq.  The 
town,  which  has  a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  two  fairs 
annuallj  (Maj  23  and  October  SO),  consists  chieflj  of  a 
single  street,  irregularly  built,  extending  along  a  creek, 
naTigable  for  hojs  and  Teasels  of  small  burthen,  on  the 
border  of  the  Thames.  Great  quantities  of  bricks  are 
made  here  and  sold  in  London,  but  the  chief  trade  is  in 
com.  A  free*school,  founded  in  1706,  bj  William  Palmer, 
and  amply  endowed,  instructs  10  poor  boys  in  Latin, 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
has  a  tower  on  the  north  side.    (See  Belmont  Cattle,) 

GREEN HITHE  a  romantic  hamlet  in  Kent,  3  miles 
N.E.  from  Dartford,  and  3  on  the  London  side  of  Grares- 
end.  It  is  delightfully  situate  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
Thames,  and  has  a  horse-ferry  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Greenhithe  formerly  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Dartford, 
(see  Dartford);  but  is  now  a  hamlet  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Swanscombe.  The  range  of  hills,  which,  with 
little  intermission,  forms  the  boundary  of  all  this  coast> 
to  CUff  and  Cowling,  commences  here.  The  chalk-pits  at 
this  place  are  immense ;  the  cliffs  formed  by  the  excava- 
tions, presenting,  in  many  places,  perpendicular  heights 
from  100  to  150  feet.  The  material  thus  obtained,  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  both  in  its  natural 
state,  and  when  burnt  into  lime,  for  which  purpose  nume- 
rous kilns  are  visible,  and  not  only  London  and  the  adja* 
cent  country,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  and  even  China  are 
hence  suppUed.  The  potteries  in  Staffordshire  consume 
several  thousand  tons  of  flints,  which  pervade  the  chalk 
here  in  thin  strata,  that  material  forming  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  Staffordshire  ware. 
The  rubbish  in  the  chalk  is  conveyed  m  UjfhteM^to  dl  the 
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ports  and  creeks  in  tbe  opposite  coun^  of  Essex,  and 
even  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  it  is  osed  for  manuring 
tbe  lands ;  **  thus,"  says  Hasted,  *•'  this  chalky  soil  con- 
tributes to  make  tbe  strong  clay  lands  of  those  countries 
rich  and  fertile,  and  this  mixture  of  earth  forms  a  com- 
position, which  out  of  two  otherwise  barren  extremes 
makes  one  prolific  medium."  In  some  parts  the  chalk 
works  are  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Thames ;  and 
being  interspersed  with  houses,  lime  kilns,  &c.,  present  a 
yeiy  singular  aspect,  as  well  from  the  river  as  the  various 
points  inland.  A  vast  quantity  of  fossil  remains  has  been 
found  from  time  to  time  imbedded  in  tbe  strata  of  chalk 
in  this  neighbourhood ',  most  of  them  parts  of  animals  or 
of  fishes,  as  teeth,  palates,  spines,  and  bones,  curiously 
petrified. 

Near  this  place  are  Ingress  Park  and  Stone  Castle  <see 
Ingress,)  Stone  Castle  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  to  the 
right  of  the  London  road,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  — 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Greenhithe,  and  its  vicinity,  afford  some 
good  sketches  for  the  landscape-painter. 

GREENSTED,  near  Ongar,  a  parish  and  village  in 
Essex,  SO  miles  ^m  London,  is  particularly  noted  for  its 
church,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  tbe  nipst 
singular  and  ancient  in  Great  Britain.  The  nave  is 
formed  of  tbe  half  trunks  of  oaks,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  split,  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let 
them  into  a  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  into  a  plank  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  fastened  with  wooden  pegs.  This  is  the 
whole  of  the  original  fabric,  which  yet  remains  entire, 
though  much  corroded  and  worn  by  long  exposure  to  the 
weather.  It  is  29  feet  9  inches  long,  14  feet  wide,  and 
5  feet  6  inches  high,  on  tbe  sides  which  supported  the 
primitive  roof.  On  the  south  side  there  are  16  trunks, 
and  2  door-posts  ;  on  the  north  21,  and  2  vacancies  filled 
up  with  plaster.  The  west  end  is  built  against  by  a 
boarded  tower,  and  the  east  by  a  chancel  of  brick ;  on  the 
south  side  there  is  a  wooden  porch,  and  both  a^des  are 
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streng^ened  by  brick  buttresses ;  the  roof  is  of  later 
date,  and  tiled,  bot  rises  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  as  ori- 
ginallj  fonned.  The  brick  building  has  a  blnnt-pointed 
doorwajr,  with  moaldings  curiooslj  woriced  in  the  brick. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  the  original  fabric  was  erected 
as  a  sort  of  shrine  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse  of  St« 
Edmund,  which,  on  its  return  from  London  to  Buiy,  was 
carried,  as  Ljdgate  relates,  in  a  chest.  The  ancient  road 
from  London  into  Suffolk  laj  through  this  place.  The 
church  at  Greensted,  though  itself,  for  the  most  part,  of 
great  antiquity,  does*not  contain  any  remarkable  monu- 
ments or  inscriptions. 

Eastward  of  the  church  is  Greensted  Hall,  a  handsome 
mansion,  in  the  old  style,  with  a  stuccoed  front,  and  com- 
manding a  pleasant  prospect  over  the  country.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Rev.  Craven  Orde.  The  parsonage-house  is 
an  attractive  building,  agreeably  situate. 

GREEN  STREET,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  East 
Ham,  Essex,  situate  about  a*  mile  from  the  church  of  that 
place,  is  noted  for  a  fine  old  mansion,  calledGreen  Street 
Jiou$e,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  fonnerly  the  occasional 
residence  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  Anna  Boleyne.  The 
mansion  is  the  property  of  William  Moriey,  Esq.,  who 
repaired  the  tower  about  40  years  ago,  which  accounts  for 
its  comparatively  modem  appearance.  The  building  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  300  years,  an  opinion 
which  singularly  coincides  with  an  anecdote  related  by 
Mr.  Moriey,  in  a  communication  to  the  *'  Gentleman's 
Magazine  ;"*  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  Anna 
Boleyne  was  betrothed  to  a  young  nobleman  who  died ; 
about  10  months  after  his  death,  the  king  demanded  her 
hand  ;  she,  as  was  the  custom,  requested  to  complete  the 
twelvemonth  of  mourning  for  her  lover,  to  which  Henry 
agreed,  and  for  her  unusement  built  the  tower  in  question, 
from  which  she  had  a   fine  view  of  the  Thames  from 
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Greenwich,  to  below  Grmyesend.  The  room,  in  the  third 
■toiy  of  the  tower  was  formeriy  hung  with  leather,  riehljr 
decorated  with  gold,  which  Mr.  Morlej's  predeceasor 
avariciooslj,  almost  wickedlj,  burnt,  to  collect  the  gold, 
which  was  sold  for  SO/.  The  lead  from  the  roof  was  also 
sold,  which  Mr.  Morley  has  now  covered  with  copper. 

A  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  King  Henry-  VIII., 
dated  from  Green-street,  and  preserved  either  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  proof  that  the 
monarch  was  at  least  once  here ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  Anna 
Bolejne  was  carried  from  this  place  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

GREENWICH,  a  large  town  in  Kent,  5  miles  E.S.E. 
from  London,  particularlj  noted  for  its  Royal  Hospital  for 
seamen,  and  its  Park*  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames,  and 
its  streets,  though  irregular,  contain  many  handsome 
houses,  inhabited  by  persons  of  high  respectability. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  stone  fabric,  the  interior  of 
which  is  constructed  in  the  Grecian  style :  it  contains 
three  portraits  of  sovereign,  and  a  curious  painting  on 
board,  representing  a  monumental  ef&f;y  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. .  It  has  a  very  fine  organ,  with  spacious  galleries> 
which,  with  the  pulpit  and  pews,  are  of  wainscot ;  the 
altar-piece  is  much  admired ;  each  of  its  sides  is  formed 
by  three  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted,  disposed 
in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  and  supporting  a  triangular  enta- 
blature. 

Within  these  20  years,  a  handsome  iron  bridge  has  been 
erected  over  Deptford  Creek  (which  was  previously 
passed  in  boats),  and  a  new  road  made  from  it  into  Green, 
wich.  The  new  Greenwich  Railroad  reaches  to  this 
point ',  for  an  account  of  which  undestaking,  see  the  next 
article.  The  feiiy  for  carriages,  horses,  &c.,  between 
Greenwich  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  is  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  Creek-bridge.  The  communication  between 
Greenwich  and  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated within   these  few   years,  bo^  bj^  4§^^ jind  water. 
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Several  steam-boats  now  plj  dailj,  between  Greenwich, 
London-bridge,  and  Han^erford-stairs,  at  the  charge  of 
9d.  each  penwn ;  several  passage-boats,  at  6d,  each  person, 
go  hence  to  the  .Tower,  provided  with  awnings,  &c. ;  and 
omniboses  and  stages  start  every  half  hour,  either  for 
Gracechurch-street  or  Charing-cross. 

Among  the  charitable  foundations  are  two  colleges  for 
poor  people  ;  one  founded  by  Lambarde,  the  Kentish  anti- 
quary J  and  the  other  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton. The  latter  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1819.  Here 
are  also  several  almshouses  and  charitable  schools. . 

In  1557,  two  burgesses  were  returned  to  parliament  for 
this  town ;  and  assizes  were  holden  here  in  the  Ist,  4th, 
and  5th  years  of  Elizabeth.  Greenwich  has  been  the  re- 
sidence of  royalty,  and  of  many  noble  and  literary  cha- 
racters. It  was  the  frequent  residence  of  Edward  IV. 
(whose  son,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  here  married  to 
Anne  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  of 
Heniy  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II.  In  1737,  Dr.  Johnson  lodged  in  this 
town,  and  composed  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  **  Irene" 
■whilst  walking  in  the  park.  At  Greenwich  were  buried, 
Thomas  Tallys,  father  of  the  church  style  of  music ; 
Lambarde,  the  topographer,  who  wrote  his  **  Perambu- 
lation of  Kent,"  during  his  occupancy  of  Westcombe 
Park,  in  this  parish ;  Samuel  Squire,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  who  was  vicar  of  this  place  ;  Robert  Newcourt, 
author  of  **  Repertorium  Londinense ;"  General  Wolfe, 
the  conqueror  of  Quebec  ;  Lavinia,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  the 
original  Polly  Peachum ;  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Tindal, 
the  translator  and  continuator  of  Rapin.  In  this  town 
.died  the  brave  naval  .officers,  Sir  Richard  Stiiiner,  1669, 
Sir  John  Lawson,  1665,  and  Sir  John  Leake,  1720  ;  and 
six  astronomers-royal,  viz.  Flamstead  (1719),  Halley, 
Bradley,  Bliss,  Maskelyne,  and  Pond  (1856). 

William  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  resided  here, 
•  after  his  release   firom  prison  by  Henry  Wil.V^till  hia 
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death  in  1512.    Bishop  Oastrell  li^ed  her«  before  his  pre- 
motion  to  the  see  of  Chestor,  in  1714. 

Oieenwich  was  the  birth-place  of  Qaeea  Marj  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  here  Edward  VI.  .died.  A  palace 
erected  here,  by  Humphrej,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
named  it  Placentia,  was  enlarged  bj  Henry  VII.,  and 
completed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  bat  being  afterwards  suffered 
to  run  to  ruin,  was  pulled  down  by  Charles  II.,  who  b^^ 
a  magnificent  edifice,  and  tired  to  see  the  first  wing, 
wfaidi  now  forms  a  part  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  finished* 
He  also  enlarged  the  Park,  walled  it  round,  planted  i^ 
and  erected  a  Royal  Obitrvatary*  on  die  top  of  the  hill, 

•  The  fint  stone  of  this  Obiervatory  ^s*  Isid  by  Flamstesd*  on 
the  10th  of  Augutt,  1675.  It  stands  160  fieet  above  low-water  mark* 
and  consists  principally  of  2  separate  buildii^ :  the  first  contains 
3  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  viz.,  the  transit-room,  toward  the  east; 
the  quadrant-room,  toward  the  west;  and  the  assbtant's  sitting  and 
. oalcuUting-room,  in  the  middle;  above  which  is  his  bed-room:  the 
latter  bdng  flimished  with  sliding-shutters  in  the  roof.  In  the  transit- 
room  is  an  S-feet  transit-instrument,  with  an  aids  of  5  feet,  resting 
on  t  piers  of  stonet  this  was  made  by  Bird,  but  has  been  mudi im- 
proved by  DoQand,  Trongfaton,  and  ethers :  near  it  is  a  ciurkras  tnnMit- 
ck>ck,  made  by  Graham,  but  greatly  improved  by  Eamshaw.  The 
quadr«nt«oom  has  a  stone  pier  in  the  middle,  running  north  and 
■oiUh,  having  on  its  east  face  a  mural-quadrant,  of  8  feet  radium 
made  by  Bird,  in  1749,  by  which  observations  are  made  on  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  meridian,  through  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
3  feet  wide,  produced  by  means  of  two  sllding-shutteis;  on  its  west 
face  is  another  8-feet  mural  •quadrant,  with  an  iron  ftame,  and  an 
arch  of  brass,  made  by  Graham,  in  1725 :  this  is  applied  to  the  north 
quarter  of  the  meridian.  In  the  same  apartment  is  the  famous  senith- 
sector,  12  feet  in  length,  with  which  Dr.  Bradley,  at  Wanstead,  and  at 
Kew,  made  those  obser^'ations  whidi  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aber- 
ration and  nutation;  here  also  is  Dr.  Hooke*s  reflectmg-telescope,  and 
3  teleaoopes  by  Harrison.  On  the  south  side  of  this  room  is  a  tmaO 
building,  for  observing  the  edipses  of  Jupiter's  satelUtes,  oocultatkm, 
Ac,  with  sUdhBg-shutters  at  the  roof  and  sides,  to  view  any  portion  of 
the  hemisphere;   this  oontaim  a  40-inch  aduomatic,  by  Hr.  Join 
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^  the  UM  of  the  celebrmted  Flanstead,  whose  name  the 
hiU  retaina.  He  likewite  furnished  it  with  mathematical 
iiistnmients  for  astronomical  obsenrations,  and  a  deep  dry 
well  for  observing  the  stars  in  the  daj-time.  The  instni* 
ments  have  been  very  much  improved,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  From  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
all  English  astronomers  make  their  calculations.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Park  stands  the  Naval  j^tyium,  having  its 
centre  formed  bj  the  building  formeiiy  called  Pelham 
House,  which  was  originallj  built  for  the  ranger  of  the 
Park ;  2  wings  have  befsn  added,  each  connected  with  the 
centre  bj  an  elegant  colonnade,  lliis  institution  is 
destined  to  receive  the  children  of  seamen  belonging  to 
the  royal  uav  j,  who  are  clothed  and  supported^  and  xe- 
ceive  such  an  education  as  maj  render  them  useful  mem* 
bers  of  society.  When  at  a  proper  age,  the  boys  are  to  be 
sent  to  sea,  unless  they  dislike  it,  in  which  case  they  will 

DoOand,  with  a  triple  olf)eet'^ais,  and  a  S-toet  aofaromatic,  by  John 
and  Peter  Dolland,  hii  aons:  here,  likewiie,  are  a  S-feet refleeting. 
teieicopet  and  a  6-feet  reflector,  by  Dr.  HencfaelL 

The  kmer  part  of  the  house  tervet  merely  .for  habitation;  but 
above  b  a  large  octagonal-room,  which,  being  now  leldom  wanted  Ibr 
astronomical  purposes,  is  used  as  a  repository  for  such  instruments  as 
are  too  large  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  apartment  first  de- 
scribed,  or  for  old  instruments,  whidi  modem  improvements  have 
superseded.  Among  the  former,  is  a  most  excellent  10-feet  achro- 
matic, by  Dolland,  and  a  6-feet  reflector,  by  Short ;  with  a  clock  to  be 
used  with  them.  Here,  likewise,  is  the  library,  which  is  stored  with 
scarce  and  curious  old  astronomical  works,  including  Dr.  Halley's 
original  observations,  and  Captain  Cook's  Journals.  Good  busts  of 
iPlarastead  and  Newton,  on  pedestals,  ornament  this  apartment ;  and 
in  one  comer  is  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  leading  to  the  leads  above, 
whence  the  prospect  is  uncommonly  grand ;  and  to  reader  the  p!e»< 
sure  more  complete,  there  is,  in  the  westem  turret,  a  (kunera  Olucura, 
■  by  whidi  all  the  surrounding  ol^ects,  both  moveable  and  immoveable, 
are  beautifully  represented  in  their  own  natural  colours,  on  a  concave 
table  of  plaster  of  Paris.  ^g,  ,^ ,  by  v^v^nj^ic 
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be  bouod  out  apprentices ;  and  the  girls  apprenticed,  or 
sent  into  the  senrice  of  respectable  families.  Snob  dis- 
abled seamen  as  maj  have  received  a  g^ood  education,  ar« 
here  employed  as  assistants.  Greenwich  Park,  which  is 
well  stocked  with  deer  and  timber,  affords  as  much  varietj 
in  proportion  to  its  size  as  anj  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
rieiws  from  tiie  Observatoiy,  and  the  One-treerHill,  are 
beautiful  beyond  imagination,  particularly  the  formM*. 
The  eye  glances  over  a  prodigious  expanse.  To  the  right 
is  seen  the  spacious  parish  of  Stepney,  including  the 
hamlet  of  Poplar,  Limehouse,  and  Blackwall,  with  their 
capadoos  new-erected  docks,  &c.  Beyond  these  extend 
the  Tillages  of  Stratford,  Bow,  Hackney,  Newington,  and 
Islington,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  steep  acclivities 
of  Hempstead  and  Highgate.  To  the  left  rise  the  Surrey- 
hills,  with  the  Tillages  of  Peckham,  Camberwell,  Norwood, 
Dulwich,  and  so  on  to  Clapham  and  Wimbledon.  In  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  surrounded  by  a  denser  atmosphere, 
and  stretched  out  in  all  its  immensity  and  grandeur,  is  the 
huge  capital  itself,  apparently  hemmed  in  by  a  forest  of 
masts,  and  terminated  by  the  mist  of  the  indistinct  eomitiy 
en  the  other  side. 

At  the  summit  of  Make  ffiU,  which  commands  a  fine 
▼iew  orer  London,  are  Vanbrogh  Fields,  in  which  are 
seyeral  houses,  built  by  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Van. 
brugh,  one  of  which  is  in  imitation,  it  is  said,  of  part  of  the 
late  Bastile  at  Paris,  in  which  he  was  confined  for  some 
time.  It  is  the  residence  of  —  Stokes,  Esq.  Not  far  from 
it  are  some  other  houses  in  the  same  style  -,  one  of  these 
was  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Tjrrawley. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  was  founded  in  1604,  by 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  the  use  of  disabled 
English  seamen  and  their  children,  and  fox  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  were  slain  at  sea. 

The  king  appointed  commissioners  for  the  better  carrying 
on  his  intentions,  and  desired  the  assistance  of  his  good 
subjects,  as  the  necessity  of  his  affa^r^  J|d^^|^p«^mit  him 
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to  ftdvanoe  lo  considerable  a  sum  towards  this  work  as  he 
desired.  la  conformity  to  this  request,  many  benefactions 
were  made  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reigns  to  this  noble 
charity,  which,  according  to  the  tablets  hung  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hall,  amounted  to  58,209/. ;  and  afterwards 
the  forfeited  estate  of  the  £ail  of  Derwentwater,  in  1715, 
amounting  to  6,000/.  per  annum,  was  given  by  parliament 
to  this  hospital.  The  revenues  of  this  estate  hare  been 
immensely  increased  of  late  years. 

The  hospital  is  erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
(where  there  is  a  terrace,  865  feet  in  length) ,  and  consists 
of  four  distinct  piles  of  building,  called  King  Charles's, 
Que^i  Anne's,  King  William's,  and  Queen  Mary*s.  The 
interval  between  the  two  most  northern  buildings.  King 
Charles's  and  Queen  Anne's,  forms  the  grand  square,  which 
is  about  9T3  feet  wide. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grand  square  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Geoiige  II.,  by  Rysbrach,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block 
of  white  marble,  which  weighed  11  tons,  and  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  On  each  side  is  a 
suitable  inscription  in  Latin. 

King  Charles's  building  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
square.  He  resided  in  the  east  part  of  it,  which  was 
-erected  by  Webb,  after  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones  :  it  is  of 
Portland  stone,  and  rusticated.  In  the  middle  is  a  tetra- 
style  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  each  end  is  a 
pavilion,  formed  by  four  corresponding  pilasters,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  order,  with  balustrade,  pediment,  &c. 
Queen  Anne's  building,  (^posite,  is  in  a  corresponding 
Style.  In  the  north  front  of  these  two  buildings,  the  pedi- 
mMits  are  supported  by  ranges  of  coupled  Corinthian 
coluimis,  and  the  same  order  is  continued  in  pilasters  along 
the  building.  The  projection  of  the  entablatures  gives  an 
agreeable  diversity  of  light  and  shade.  In  the  centre  of 
j^ifik  part,  between  these  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns,  is 
th«  door  of  the  Doric  order,  adorned  above  with  a  tablet 
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and  pediment.  Within  the  height  of  these  loftj  colnmmr 
are  two  series  of  windows,  enlightening  two  floors.  The 
undermost,  which  are  the  smallest,  have  rustic  cases, 
crowned  with  pediments  ;  the  upper  series,  which  are  larg€( 
and  loftj,  are  adorned  with  the  orders  and  with  upright 
pointed  pediments.  Over  these  is  an  attic  story :  the  eu"' 
tablature  of  the  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  supports 
a  regular  attic  course ;  the  pilasters  of  this  order  rise  over 
every  column  and  pilaster  of  the  Corinthian  below,  between 
which  the  windows  are  regularly  disposed  ;  and  the  top  is 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  western  side  of  King 
Charles's  building  was  rebuilt  with  Portland  stone,  between 
thd  years  1811  and  1814,  in  the  Corinthian  order;  the 
central  part  being  decorated  with  six  columns,  supporting 
an  attic,  including  a  large  panel  for  sculpture. 

To  the  south  of  these  are  the  other  piles  of  building,  with 
a  colonnade  adjoining  to  each.  These  colonnades  are  115 
feet  asunder,  and  are  composed  of  300  duplicated  Doric 
coHunns  and  pilasters  of  Portland  stOne,  20  feet  high, 
with  an  entablature  and  balustrade.  Each  of  them  is 
547  feet  long,  having  a  return  pavilion  at  the  end,  70  feet 
long. 

Of  the  two  south  buildings,  that  on  the  east  side  is 
Qiieen  Mary's.  In  this  is  the  chapel,  the  interior  and  roof 
of  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779,  were 
restored  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Grecian  architecture, 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Stufu-t,  commonly 
called  •*  Athenian  Stuart." 

Immediately  before  the  entrance  of  this  'chapel,  is  en  oc- 
tangular vestibule,  in  which  are  four  niches,  containing  the 
statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity ,  and  Meeknett,  in  Coade's 
artificial  stone,  from  designs  by  West.  From  this  vestibule 
we  ascend,  by  a  flight  of  14  steps,  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
111  feet  long,  and  52  broad,  and  capable  of  conYeniently 
accommodatLag  1,000  pensioners,  nurses,  and  boys,  exchi- 
sive  of  pews  for  the  directors,  and  for  the  several  officMs; 
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Qnder-officers,  kc.    Orer  the  portal,  or  great  door  of  the 
cbapel,  is  tbia  iDBcription,  in  lettera  of  gold  : — 

*  "  Let  them  give  thanks  whom  the  Lord  hath  redeemed,  and  de- 
livered from  the  hand  of  the  enemy."— P«<i/m  cvii. 

The  portal  conaista  of  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
of  atatuaiy  marble,  the  jambs  of  which  are  12  feet  high,  in 
one  piec€,  and  enriched  with  excellent  sculpture.  The  frieze 
is  the  work  of  Bacon,  and  consists  of  the  figures  of  two  angels, 
with  festoons,  supporting  the  sacred  Writings,  in  the  leaves 
of  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

The  fanr  mm  given  hy  Motet: 

But  grMe  and  truth  came  by  Jesui  Chrit t ! 

The  great  folding>doors  are  of  mahogany,  highly  en-* 
riched,  and  the  whole  composition  of  this  portal  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  countiy. 

Within  this  entrance  is  a  portico  of  six  fluted  marble  co- 
lumns, 15  feet  high.  The  capitals  and  bases  are  Ionic; 
The  columns  support  the  organ-gallery,  and  are  crowned 
with  an  entablature  and  balustrade.  On  the  tablet  in  the 
front  of  this  gallery,  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  the 
figures  of  angels  sounding  the  h^  ;  on  the  pedestals  on 
each  side,  are  ornaments  Consisting  of  trumpets,  &c.,  and 
on  the  tablet  between  is  this  inscription,  ip  letters  of 
gold  :— 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  th6  trumpet! 
Pnuse  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs  I 

In  this  gallery  is  a  fine  organ,  and  on  each  side  are 
two  grand  columns ;  their  shafts  are  of  scagliola,  in  imitation 
of  Sienna  marble,  by  Kichter,  and  their  capitals  and  bases 
of  statuary  marble.  At  the  (^posite  end  of  the  chapel  are 
four  others  of  the  same  sort,  which  support  the  arched  ceiling 
and  roof.  These  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and, 
with  their  pedestals,  are  28' feet  high. 

On  the  sides  of  the  ch^>el,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
nuige  of  windows,  are  the  galleries,  ip,  ,j|fJ4^  »r®  P«ws  for 
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the  offio«rs  and  thnr  fiMniUes  :  tboie  of  4be  governor  aact 
lieutenant-goyernor,  which  aie  opposite  eiteh  other,  are 
distingQiBhed  by  the  naval  crown,  and  other  suitable  i|i- 
signia.  Underneath  these  galleries,  and  the  cantalivers 
which  support  them,  are  ranges  of  fluted  pilasters.  The 
cantalivers  are  decorated  with  antique  foliage ;  the  enta- 
blature over  the  pilasters  with  marine  ornaments ;  the  in- 
terval between  with  festoons,  &c.,  and  the  pedestals  of  the 
balustrade,  in  the  front  of  the  galleries,  with  tridents  and 
wreaths.  The  tablets  in  the  middle  of  each  balustrade 
contain  the  hospital's  arms,  and  the  frieze  below  is  canred 
with  foliage  in  the  Greek  mode.  Over  the  lower  range  of 
windows  are  paintings  in  chiaro  oscuro,  representing  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  which 
«ze  aec(»npanied  with  ornaments  of  candelabra  and  fes- 
toons. 

Above  the  galleries  is  a  richly-carved  stone  fascia,  on 
which  stuids  a  range  of  pilasters  of  the  Compoute  mode, 
their  shafts  being  of  scagliola,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  eight  great  columns,  and  jointl  j  with  them  appearing  to 
support  the  epistylium  which  surrounds  the  whole  chapel. 
This  epistylium  is  enriched  with  angels,  bearing  festoons 
of  oak-leaves,  dolphins,  shells,  and  other  applicable  orna- 
ments. From  this  rises  the  curved  ceiling,  which  is 
divided  into  compartments,  and  enriched  with  foliage,  &c., 
in  the  antique  style.  Between  the  upper  pilasters  are 
recesses,  in  which  are  painted,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists. 

At  each  end  of  the  galleries  are  concave  recesses,  the 
coves  of  which  are  ornamented  with  coffers  and  iowen 
carved  in  stone :  in  these  recesses  are  the  doors  of  entrance 
into  the  galleries,  decorated  with  enriched  pilasters  and 
entablatures,  and  a  group  of  ornaments,  consisting  of  the 
naval  crown,  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  tridents.  Above  the 
doors  are  circular  recesses,  containing  paintings  in  chiaro 
P>^^9Co,  Qf  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Moses,  and 
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Tim  «OMmuiikNi-tai>le  is  a  ■emi-OTal  d*b  of  Atitmiy 
MUUe,  nacrl J  eight  feet  loBg.  TbeMoenttoitisbjtlirM 
■t«p0of  black  inaible,oa  which  is  fixed  an  omameiital  nUlingi 
ffepraaentiDg  festoons  of  oars  of  com,  and  Tine  foliage* 
This  table  is  sapported  by  six  chefabitii,  standing  on  a  white 
marble  step  of  tbe  same  dimensions.  Above  is  a  magiufi* 
cent  painting  hy  West»  in  a  superb  carted  and  gilt  fraoie^ 
iepresenting  the  PresenratioQ  of  St.  Paul  from  Shipwreck, 
en  the  island  of  Melila. 

This  pictttre  is  25  feet  hig^,  and  14  wide,  and  ooosisti 
«f  three  principal  groups.  The  first,  at  the  lower  part,  repror 
sents  the  mariners  and  prisoners  bringing  on  shore  the 
sirticles  which  hare  been  presenred  from  the  wreck :  near 
these  is  an  elegant  figure,  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  ladjr, 
^ai^ping  with  affection  an  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  her 
^eoeased  husband,  who  had  frdlen  in  the  wars  of  Judea* 
Before  her  is  an  aged  infirm  man,  who,  being  unable  to 
assist  himself,  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  two  robust  joong 
men.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  piece  is  the  principal  group^ 
consisting  of -St.  Paul,  shdcii^  into  the  fire  Uie  viper  that 
bad  /listened  on  his  hand,  the  brethren  who  accompanied 
him,  his  friend  the  centurion,  and  a  band  of  Roman  sol- 
diers.- The  figures. on  the  summit  of  tbe  rocks  form  the 
third  gttmp,  and  consist  of  the  hoiq>itable  islanders,  lower* 
ing  down  ftiel  and  other  necessaries  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufliNrera.  The  sea  and  wrecked  ship  appear  in  ^e  back, 
ground. 

On  either  side  of  the  arch,  which  surmounts  the  top  of 
this  picture,  are  angels  of  statuary  marble,  hy  Bacon ;  one 
bearing  the  cross,  the  other  the  emblems  of  the  eucharist. 
Above  (in  the  segment  between  tbe  great  cornice  and. ceil-* 
Ing)  is  a  painting  of  tbe  Ascension,  designed  hy  West,  and 
executed  by  Rebecca,  in  chiaro  oscuro. 

I^  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the  space  round  the  organ- 
gallery,  are  ornamentally  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  having,  in  the  centre,  an  anchor  and  seaman's 
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The  pulpit  is  circulari  supported  by  six  fluted  ct^umns 
of  lime>trM,  with  an  entablataie  abore,  richly  canred.  In 
the  six  inter-columniations  are  the  following  alto-relievos, 
irom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  designs  by  West : 
The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  Cornelius's  Vision ;  Peter 
released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel ;  Elymas  struck  blind ; 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens ;  and  Paul  before  Felix. 

The  reacler*s  desk  is  square,  with  columns  at  the  four 
comers,  and  the  entablature  similar  to  those  of  the  pulpit : 
in  the  inter-columniations  are  alto-relievios  of  the  prophets 
Daniel,  Micah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  after  designs  by 
West. 

The  following  paintings,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  relating^  to  our 
Saviour's  history,  are  placed  over  the  lower  windows. 

llie  first  four  of  the  series,  painted  by  De  Bruyn,  are  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  and  represent 
the  Nativity  ;  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds ;  the 
Magi  worshipping ;  the  FUght  into  Egypt.  The  fouc 
whith  follow  on  the  same  side  are  by  Catton,  and  repre? 
sent  St.  John  baptizing ;  the  calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Andrew  ;  our  Saviour  preaching  from  a  Ship  to  the  people 
on  shore ;  the  stilling  of  the  Tempest*  The  four  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  side,  are  by  Milboume,  and  represent 
our  Saviour  walking  on  the  sea,  and  saving  Peter  from 
sinking ;  the  Blind  JVlan  cured  ;  Lasams  raised  from  the 
Dead  ;  the  Titesfiguration.  The  next  four,  on  the  same 
side,  are  by  Rebecca,  and  represent  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
our  Savioinr  carried  before  PUate ;  the  Crucifixion;  the 
Resurrection. 

The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  in  the  recesses  between 
the  upper  windows,  and  the  four  Prophets  in  the  circles 
above  the  gallery- doors,  are  after  the  designs  of  West,  by 
Rebecca. 

King  William's  building,  opposite  to  Queen  Mary's, 
contains  the  great  hall,  which  is  106  feet  long,  56  wide, 
and  50  high.  It  was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  In 
the  cupola  of  the  vestibule,  is  a- -compass,  with  its  proper 
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p«iat»  MIy  ^Muciaer '  »  ^^km  eoringf  uw  tbe  foar  wMds,. 
ia  aho^nAM^o*  Enras*  the  £aet  Wind,  risiag  out  of  tka 
6«at,  wiA  a  lighted  torch  in  hie  fight  faancl,  at  bringmgp 
light  to  the  evth,  seeoM,  with  hie  left  hand,  to  pneh  the 
wsmmg-elar  out  of  tbe  firmaawnt;  tbe  deaii-figiuea  and 
hoje  whiUr  form  tbe  groep,  riiewing  the  morning  dew  that 
fidl»  before  him.  Anster,  tlie  Soulb  Wind,  hie  wing* 
dropping  water,  it  piessing  forth  nin  firom  a  bag,  the  little 
bo^  near  bim  throwing  abont  thfonder  and  lightaiiig^ 
Zephrfnis,  the  West  Wind,  is  aoeoBpanied  by  Utile 
Zephyrs,  widi  baikelB  of  flowers,  fcaCtering  tbem  aroond  ; 
A>e  figdre  pi«yiiig  on  tbe  flute  denotes  the  pleasore  of  the 
spring.  Bones,  Ac  Nordi  Wind,  his  dragon's  wings  dth 
noting  his  fury  ;  bis  boisterous  eosipanions  flinging  about 
lail*'8teMes,  snow,  &o.  Orer  the  three  doors  are  large 
oral  tables,  with  the- names,  in  gold  letten,  of  such  bene^ 
Ibctors  as  have  given  100/.  or  upward,  toward  the  building  ^ 
asMBg  tbe  most  considerable  of  which  were  King  William, 
who  gare  19,500/. ;  Queen  Amte,  6,4ff^l,  \  J^Axa  de  hi 
FoMtMD,  Esq*  3,000/. ;  Kobert  Osbolston,  £sq^  30,000/., 
tsgetfte*  with  hie  unexpired  grant  of  the  North  md  Seutii 
Foseknd  light  Hoeses,  which  grant  has  since  been  re« 
newed  for  99  years ;  Sir  John  Oopley,  and  Mr.  Eveljn^ 
3,000/.  eash  ;  John  Eveiyn,  Esq.,  1,000/.  Each  table  is 
attended  by  two  obarify-boys,  as  if  carred  in  white  marble, 
sitting  en  gseat  eeitels,  pointing  to  die  figure  of  Chatity, 
ki  a  niche. 

This  vestibule  leads  into  die  siAooii  or  grand  hall^  which 
is  ornamented  on  the  south  side  by  a  lange  of  Corinthiaa 
pilasteie  (having  two  rows*  of  windows  between  thein) 
standing  on  a  bassment,  and  supporting  a  rich  entalilature; 
On  the  ceiling  aie  tbe  portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  sitting  on  a  throne,  under  a  great  pavilion,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tbe  cardinal  virtues,  and  many  other  figures^ 
both  allegorical  and  representative.  The  other  decorations 
are  oorrespondent  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ceiling.  From 
this  saioon  we  ascend  into  the  uf^er  hall;  t)ie  ctfiliag  and 
c  c  3 
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sides  of  whicb  are  also  adorned  with  different  paintings. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  are  represented  Queen  Anne 
and  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  with  emblematical  figures. 
In  the  four  comers  are  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  between  which  are  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  with  the  emblems  and  productions  of  each. 
On  the  left  hand  is  a  painting,  in  imitation  of  basso- 
relievo,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Over  the  chimney  is  the  landing  of  George  I ,  at  Green- 
wich. At  the  further  end,  are  the  portraits  of  George  I. 
and  his  family,  widi  many  emblematical  figures;  among 
which  the  painter  has  introduced  his  own  portrait;  and 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  are  paintings  repre- 
senting the  Public  Weal  and  Public  Safety. 

This  celebrated  work  was  begun  in  1708,  and  completed 
in  175^7.  It  cost  6,685/.,  at  the  rate  of  SI,  per  yard  for  the 
ceiling,  and  l/«  per  yard  for  the  sides.  In  the  Upper  Hall 
is  kept  the  Funeral  Car,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson  were  conveyed  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1806,  On  the  frieze  round  the  saloon 
is  the  following  inscription : — «  Pietas  augusta  ut  habitent 
secure  et  publice  alantur,  que  publics  securitati  invigi* 
larunt,  regia  Grenovici  Mariae  auspiciis  sublevandus  nautis 
destinat  k  regnantibus  Gulielmo  et  Maria,  MDCXCIV." 
"  That  those  who  have  watched  for  the  security  of  the 
public  might  live  securely,  and  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  under  the  auspices  of 
Muji  was  destined  for  the  relief  of  seamen,  in  the  reign 
of  WiUiwi  and  Mary,  1694." 

Out  of  all  that  is  given  for  showing  the  hall,  only  3d.  in 
the  potmd  is  allowed  to  the  person  who  shows  it ;  the  rest 
makes  a  fund  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  boys,  the  bobs 
of  slain  or  disabled  mariners  ;  who  are  provided  for,  and 
taught  such  a  share  of  mathematical  learning  as  may  fit 
them  for  the  sea-service. 

King  William's  building,  and  Queen  Mary's,  are  each 
siirmounted  by  a  dome,  the  tambour  of  which  is  formed  by 
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a  circle  of  columns  duplicated,  of  the  Connthian  order, 
with  four  projecting  gproups  of  columns  at  the  qudns.  The 
attic  above  is  a  circle  without  breaks,  covered  with  the 
dome,  and  terminated  by  a  turret.  In  the  tympanum  of 
the  eastern  pediment,  within  the  square  formed  by  King^ 
William's  building,  is  a  large  emblematical  representation 
of  the  Death  rf  Lord  Nelton,  in  alto-relievo,  designed  by 
B.  West,  and  modelled  by  him  and  Joseph  Panzetta,  in 
tfTtifieial  stone,  at  Coade  and  Sealy's  manu&ctory,  in  1819. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  compositions,  commemorative 
of  great  naval  actions^  which  are  purposed  to  be  affixed  in 
the  several  vacant  pediments  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

.  In  the  "  Description,"  published  at  the  hospital,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  the  above  design  : — 

"  In  the  centre  is  placed  Britannia  resting  upon  a  rock, 
washed  by  the  ocean,  and  receiving  the  dead  body  of  Nel- 
son, delivered  to  her,  at  the  command  of  Neptune,  by  one 
of  the  attendant  Tritons ;  Victory,  with  her  right  hand, 
suppcnrts  the  body  of  the  hero,  and,  with  her  left,  resigns  to 
Brituinia  the  Trident  of  the  God,  in  token  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Sea.  Behind  Neptune,  who  is  seated  in  his  shell, 
drawn  by  sea-horses,  is  seen  a  British  sailor,  announcing 
"  Trafalgar,"  as  the  scene  of  the  hero's  death.  On  the 
left  hand  of  Britannia  is  represented  a  Naval  Genius,  re- 
cording the  victories  of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen  ;  before 
whom  is  a  British  Lion,  holding  in  his  paws  a  tablet,  in- 
scribed "  Nelson's  CXXII.  Battles."  Adjoining  to  these 
are  the  sister-kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
with  their  appropriate  emblems,  the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock,  reclining  affisctionately  on  each  other,  and  over- 
come by  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  At  one  extremi^ 
of  the  pediment  are  represented  various  naval  implements 
of  war ;  the  effects  of  which  are  shown  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, in  the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at 
Trafalgar." 

In  King  Charles's  building,  adjoining  to  the  governor's 
apartment,  is  the  council-room,  in  which  are  the  following' 
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pertiMt*  i^rin.  Oeani^  II.»  l^  SiuUetoa ;  Kkg  WiHiom, 
Koeller ;  Queen  Mary,  ditte ;  the  Iste^  Eerl  of  Sendwitby 
hy  Gvkmhaiwifgk ;  Echrcrdv  first  Earl  of  Smndwi^,  Leiy  > 
Viaemmt  TonktgUm,  a  whele  lengthy  I>mxaamy  Ywe-' 
Wmiind  HtMotk'y,  Robert  OeboletoB^  £sq.^  a  eepy  hy 
IDagfuA'f  Admiral  Sir  Jeha  JeBaiaga^  IUeliard8(»>  Cap<* 
taini  dements^  Greenhill ;  Viseoiuit  Hood ;  and  tbe  head 
•I  a  veaeiable  old  man,  aaid  to  hwre  beeo  the  firat  peMioncV 
admitted  mto  thie  he^Ual ;  his  name  was  J<rin  Wede^^ 
he  was  a  native  of  Wales,  aad  adnktediata  die  hospital  ill' 
170^5 :  he  died  m  1731,  agisd  97.  Keve  a*e  libewiM^ 
yarioiis  sea-pieces  >  seaM  very  ouriiMM  sbelshea  fet  tbe» 
paontings  of  the  great  hall,  and  several  onginal  designa  by 
West,  for  the  ehiaro>  escare  paiatiag^  ia  the  chapeL 

im  tha anti-^banihei  to  di»eoaBoil-vooiD  is  ahusC of  Lord 
Uawlbe> ;  a hali^k«gth  of  Ad&aiial  Sir  J.  Nenis,  aad  of  Cap^ 
taiB  Lashiagtea ;  two  large>  sea-eagagettieiits  hy  Haimaii^ 
represestittg  tise  btanre*  esoploits  of  his  aaeastor,  Captaiik 
TheaMS'  Haamaa^  who,,  in  the  Tiger  frigate,  bead  eff  eight 
Diitehr  pnvateere^  while  eoaduotidg  a  ieet  of  coHiera  inCd 
the  siveif  Thaweay,  aad  oar  another  odoasioa^  in  tiie^Skuoa 
&igate>  Ibttght  and  oaptuMd  a  Duteh  maa  of  war^  la  the 
ge^emer's-  hali  and  dinidg-cooBfr  are  portraita  of  Sir  B^ 
Haghesy  K«  Bs ;  Sir  Charies  Sauaders^  Katt^by  Bxompten  ; 
Ci^tain.  Joha  Gell,  Si»  J.  Bejnelds ;  and  Lord  Aoaon  ; 
besides^  vanoua  sea^pieees-  vepvesentiBg  the  engageneata 
between  the  Admirals  Soffiretn  and  Hughee,  in  &e  East 
Indiesy  int  %7Q2 ;  aad  six;  small  pictosea,  representing  the 
llM»  of  the  Luaembourg  gaUey,  commanded  bj  WiUiamr 
KeUawa^Ty  aed  the-  swbseqiient  distresses  of  part  of  hes 
arew :  ihia  Treaeel  waa  burnt  en  her  passage  from  Jamaiea, 
in  17S7.  The  drawin§K<M>m  ie  superUy  furmshedv  and 
near  the  eMtrance  i»  an  omanMOtal  yase,  denigned  and 
eze«ittftd!  hy  CoHina^  in  memory  ef-  Lord  NelsoQ* 

Near  the  hospital  are  the  infirmary  and  the  Scheolv  two' 
eooMMdieua  bnek  baUdiags;  didsigned  by  the  lafeb  Mr. 
Stuart  j  and  net  far  flrom  the  infiimary  is  a  low  butaoitaai' 
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flive  Heat  briok-boildilig*  Which  has  been  recently  erected 
for,  the  reception  of  such  patients  as  are  helpless, 
c  There  are  2,710  old  or  disabled  seamen  ih  this  hos- 
pital, besides  33,000  out-pensioners,  each  receiving  from 
4/.  lit.  3d.  to  27/.  7».  6d,,  according  to  their  respective 
classes,  annually ;  and  200  boys,  the  sons  of  seamen,  are 
instructed  in  navigation,  and  bred  up  for  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy.  Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance 
of  seven  loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each  ;  three  pounds 
6f  beef,  two  of  mutton;  a  pint  of  peas,  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  cheese,  two  ounces  of  butter,  14  quarts  of  beer, 
and  Is,  tobacco-money :  the  tobacco-money  of  the  boat- 
swain is  9s»  6d,  a  week  each  ;  that  of  the  mates  Is,  6d, ; 
and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  proportion  to  their  rank  : 
besides  which,  each  common  pensioner  receives,  once  in 
two  years,  a  suit  of  blue,  a  hat,  three  pairs  of  stockings, 
four  pairs  of  shoes,  five  neckcloths,  four  shirts,  two  night- 
caps, and  a  great  c<Mtt,  if  necessary. 
.  This  hospital  is  governed  by  24  directors,  composed  of 
the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  state.  The  governor  and 
sub-officers  are  remunerated  by  suitable  salaries.  The 
number  of  residents  here,  including  a  great  number  of 
nurses,  who  must  all  be  widows  of  seamen,  amount  to 
about  3,500. 

.  The  revenues  of  the  hospital  arise  from  the  pajrment  of 
6d.  per  month  made  by^  seamen  and  mariners,  whether 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  or  the  merchants'  service ; 
from  the  duties  arising  from  the  North  and  South  Foreland 
lighthouses  \  from  the  half-pay  of  several  of  the  officers  of 
the  hospital;  from  the  salaries,  with  the  value  of  provi- 
sions, &c.,  of  the  two  chaplains  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford 
Dock-yards ;  from  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Derwent- 
water  estates,  including  lead-mines,  which  in  the  years 
1766-7,  and  8;  produced  the  vast  sum  of  170,030^  j  from 
the  rents  of  the  market  at  Greenwich,  and  from  houses 
there  and  in  London )  from  interest  of  money  vested  in  the 
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^di ;  flrotti  ftA«»  fi»  fitting  in  tibe  rirer  Hiamei,  Widi  tiii« 
lawful  nets,  and  ofh«r  offences ;  and  from  the  fbtfeited  and 
imokkned  shares  ef  priie  and  bounty-money,  which  are 
paid  orer  to  tite  "  Chest."  On  thd  east  side  of  the  hos- 
pital is  a  pkin^  bnilding,  prinoipfldly  of  brick,  containing 
ih«  Civil  Offices,  which  was  began  in  1813>  and  inished  ia 
1815.  It  is  sorroanded  by  a  eommodioiis  corridor  and 
6onrt-«yard,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  seamen  and  othetf 
having  business  here ;  and  contains  the  offices  for  the  trea^ 
Mirer,  secretaiy,  and  steward,  with  stcne-rooms,  &c.|  and 
those  of  tiie  cheque  and  prize-department,  the  paymaster 
of  the  out-pensions,  and  the  office  of  works. 

In  ancient  times,  the  site  of  this  eittensiro  bnildmg  was 
occupied  by  a  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  by  Edward 
IV. :  here  Catherine  of  Arragon,  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  accustomed  to  rise  at  midnight,  and  join  in  their  do* 
Totions ;  and  she  eren  appointed  John  Forrest,  one  of  tiie 
monks,  to  be  her  confessor.  Her  partiaHty  to  tho  order 
induced  a  grateful  return,  and  they  became  strettmons  ad- 
vocates in  her  cause :  this  conduct  so  provoked  the  im« 
perious  Henry,  that  he  suppressed  the  whole  Franciscan 
order  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  more  modem  times,  Greenwich  was  distinguished  for 
being  the  landing-place  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Sax* 
Gotha,  the  mother  of  King  George  III.;  and  the  first  in- 
terview between  that  lady  and  Frederick  Prince  of  Walea, 
her  destined  husband,  took  place  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Ranger*s  Lodge,  fronting  the  Park.  But  the  most  memorable 
event  of  this  description,  was  the  landing  of  the  remains  of 
the  "  ever-to-be-ltfmented"  Nelson,  who  greatly  fell  in  the 
bettle  off  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st  of  Oct,  1805.  His  body  was 
brought  to  England,  and,  being  decreed  a  public  funeral, 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  in  state  in  the  hall  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  where,  during  three  days,  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
of  Januaiy,  the  view  of  his  honoured  bier  drew  forth  the 
heartfelt  sigh  frohi  an  immense  multitude  of  his  country* 
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men.  On  the  Sth  of  January,  the  body  was  conveyed,  in 
a  solemn  procession  by  water,  to  the  Admiralty,  preparatory 
to  its  interment  in  St.  Fanl's  Cathedral;  where,  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  deposited  with  every  solemnity  and 
attention  in  the  power  of  a  grateful  nation  to  bestow. 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  a 
great  number  of  prelates,  nobility,  naval  officers,  &c., 
accompanied  the  procession  from  the  Admiralty;  together 
with  a  military  force  of  nearly  8,000  men.  The  remains 
were  carried  to  the  cathedral  on  a  splendid  funeral  car, 
which  was  afterwards  presented  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(the  Earl  of  Dartmouth)  to  Greenwich  Hospital ;  "  there 
to  remain  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  gratitude  a  ge- 
nerous nation  ils  ever  willing  to  show  to  those  heroes  who 
have  fallen  gloriously  in  its  naval  service." 

The  New  Church  of  Greenwich,  which  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  Hospital,  between  it  and  the  Park,  is 
a  handsome  building  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  erected  by  means  of  a  grant  from 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  at  an  expense  of  11,000^ 
It  was  begun  in  1823,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Basevi,  and 
opened  for  public  service  in  1825.  The  body  of  the  building 
is  of  white  Suffolk  brick  with  stone  dressings,  but  the  front 
is  of  stone.  The  portico  consists  of  four  Ionic  pillars,  above 
which  rises  a  square  stone  tower  of  two  stories.  The  inte- 
rior KB  neat,  and  there  is  an  altar-piece  painted  by  Richter, 
representing  our  Saviour  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  This 
church  contains  1713  sittings,  645  of  which  are  set  apart  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor. 

The  Greenwich  Railroad  was  the  first  structure  of  the  kind 
completed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  commences  in  a  short  Macadamized  street,  called 
Duke-street,  leading  out  of  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  near 
the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge.  The  railway  is  entered 
by  handsome  double  gates,  constructed  of  iron,  to  which 
gates  are  annexed  a  pay  and  check-bar,  &c.  Adjoining  is  a 
spacious  and  well-constructed  edifice,  desig^d  for  board- 
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rooTta,  offices,  &c.,  for  the  G^eeniyicW  Railway  Cbmjikhy, 
and  some  other*.  On  the  right  *bf  Dlike-streei  is  the  new 
wing  of  St.  Thomas'*  Hospftal,  i  very  betmtiftit  sthictui¥, 
which  catches  the*  eye  oh  the  left,  oh  feroSsi6g  Londott 
Bridge.  Htgh-street,  SouthWarV,  passing  hetween  th)l  westerh 
^nd  of  the  hospital  and  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Saviotlrt. 
The  whole  railway  is  built  on  brick  larfches,  an)(l  )exten(& 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  Whole  distance  ftrom  londo^ 
to  Gfeenwidh  is  about  3J  thiles. 

The  elevation  of  the  viaduct  ifrbm  the  grouAd  Is  2^2  feet  • 
but,  to  prevent  accidents,  parapets,  breast-high,  run  from  ehd 
to  end.  Tn  these  parapets.  Which  are  of  brict-^or^,  tivO 
feet  thiclt,  are  stationed,  at  g?ven  districts,  small  sentry- 
boxes,  for  signal  men  and  others.  The  breadth  of  the  rail- 
way, between  the  parapets  is  H2  feet.  The  twiins  starting 
from  London  tale  the  right-hand  road,  and  those  coming 
from  Deptford  keep  th6  left.  'iThe  cafriages  ar^  ht  varioife 
kinds,  some  being  clos^  omMibU^s,  and  others,  carriagi^ 
open  at  the  sides  but  dbse  at  each  etld,  and  a  third  sort  dpen 
all  round. 

•  From  the  Deptfol'd*  station  on  the  road,  a  branch  is  to 
extend  to  the  proposed  ne^  Deptford  ]?ier,  so  that  passen- 
gers by  steam-boats  may,  by  landing  or  embarking  here, 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delays  bf  the  '^  Pool.**  There  is  a^o 
a  branch  from  the  Croydon  tlailroad,  and  the  junction  of 
other  branches  is  undet  consideration. 

The  Greenwich  Kailroad  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1833.  Its'  projector  was  Lieut.-Col.  Landmann,  formerly 
of  the  Koyal  Engineers.  This  gentleman  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal engineer  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  M'lntosh  is  the 
architect.  The  original  shares  were  20,000  in  number,  at 
20^  each,  and  these  were  speedily  disposed  of. 

GRdVE  (The)  or  The  Plantation,  near  Great  Stanmore, 
Middlesex,  is  the  seat  of  Charles  Poole,  Esq. 

G^OVE  (The)  near  Watford,  Herb,  fs  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  ^of  Clarendon.  The  mimsion  is  an  irregular  structiiri 
of  brick,  standing  on  the  west  did«^g,^f^,^|jf  river   Gade, 
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which  flows  through  the  grounds  in  a  divided  stieam, 
Th&  Grand  Junction  Canal  also  crosses  the  land,  and  adds 
beautj  to  the  scenery.  Over  it  is  a  handsome  bridge. 
The  park  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference ,  and  well  diver- 
sified.    In  the  mansion  are  some  choice  portraits. 

GROVES,  or  GROVE  HOUSE,  a  manorial  estate  in 
the  parish  of  South  Okendon^  Essex,  of  great  antiquitj, 
having  be^n  held  hy  Hugh  de  On,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  WiUiam 
de  Bruyn,  whose  descendants  enjoyed  it  for  some  gene'* 
rations.    It  is  now  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Stewart,  Esq. 

HACKNEY,  Middlesex,  a  large  and  populous  village, 
2  miles  N.  E.  from  London.  The  parish  has  several  ham- 
lets, among  which  are  Upper  and  LoWer  Clapton,  on  the 
north  ;  Dalston,  Shacklewell,  and  Kingsland  on  the  west ; 
and  Homerton  on  the  east.  The  ancient  church  was  taken 
down  in  the  year  1798.  The  new  church,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  was  consecrated  July  13,  1799.  The  steeple, 
however,  and  the  entrance  porticos,  of  which  there  are 
five,  were  not  built  till  the  years  1812  and  1813.  The 
whole  was  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Spiller.  The  plan  is  peculiar :  it  forms  an  exact 
cross ;  and  the  projecting  face  of  each  elevation  is  ter- 
minated by  a  triangular  pediment,  the  cornice  of  which 
connects  with  that  of  the  general  roof.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  disposed  in  arched  recesses.  A  spacious  gallery, 
supported  by  Doric  columns,  extends  along  the  west, 
north,  and  south  sides  ;  and  in  the  former,  is  a  fine-ton^d 
organ.  The  east  window  is  enriched  with  painted  £^ass. 
Some  of  the  old  monuments  have  been  replaced  here ; 
among  them  is  a  good  bust  of  David  Doulben,  who  was 
some  time  vicar  of  this  parish,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bangor ;  he  died  in  1633. 

In  Well-street,  is  a  new  and  handsome  chapel  of  ease, 
called  St.  John's  chapel,  which  was  built  by  subscription, 
and  consecrated  in  1810.  In  Hackney  parish,  which  in- 
cludes a  circumference  of  more  than  11  miles,  are  numer- 
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Gii»  dissdnting^  meethig-housei,  ntmelj,  for  ladependante 
(four)»  Calvinists,  WeBlejans,  Bspti^  Unitarians,  And 
others. 

HADLEY,  a  viUagd  in  Middleaax,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  N.E.'of  Bamet,  is  celehrated  for  its  anoient  ohureh  of 
iint,  with  a  towei^ turret^  on  the  top  of  which  waa  anelently 
a  fire-beacon.  From  the  summit  of  this  ehnreh,  the  vietr 
ef  Essex,  over  i^  trees,  is  surprisingly  beautifiil.  Jm  tfaia 
villain  tike  aocompliidied  and  amiable  Mrs.  Cliapone  died 
in  1801,  aad  the  lather  of  Mr.  Baron  Ganvm  in  1805. 

HAGOERSTONE,  a  hamlet  to  the  pariidi  of  Haekney, 
MiddleeeXi  much  buili.on  of  late  ^rears,  and  etowded  with 
faetories  of  rarious  kinds.  A  new-elnircfa,  in  the  modem 
Gotbio  stfte,  has  been  lately  supplied.  The  plaoe  m  of 
eonsiderable  anti<{uitf :  1k^  more  raoent  portioB  (rua  np 
within  these  30  years)  beings  genevafiy  called  Niw  Iktgggr* 
atone.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Halley,  reaided  bere; 
and  it  is  said  that  King  John  had  a  pakee  in  thedd  bam'* 
let,  th#  name  of  which  is  thon^t  to  be  of  Roman  ef%xn. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  betweea  Heddesdon  aad 
Hertford,  was  ^ected  <m  tbe  site  of  a  seat  femerly  b9« 
longing  to  W.Walker,  Esq.,  aad  designed  forlha edueation 
of  youths  for  variens  offices  in  [the  civil  depafftments  in 
the  East-India  Company's  service*  The  great  piin^ple  on 
wbich  the  foundation  was  erected,  was  to  provide  a  siii^>lj 
of  persons  properly  qualified  to  perform  the  varioBa  im^ 
portent  duties  of  the  civil  service  in  India*  CandidaAes  foi 
admission  must  be  at  least  16  yeavaof  age,  posBessing  a  co»- 
patent  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  Latm  oTaSsics','  ^^ 
easier  parts  of  the  Crreek  TestaaMnt,  and  tiie  pnneipleaof 
grammar,  the  common  rules  of  aarkhmetic,  with  vulgar  and 
deemial  firactions^  Each  student  pays  100  gameas  per  an- 
num, half-yearly,  besides  the  expense  of  bedMtaDdsta^oaer^ 
He  must  also  be  provided  with  proper  academical  habits, 
tea  eqvipage,  flte.,  and,  on  leading  tile  ooHege,.  piy  K^ 
gaineas  for  tiia  use  of  the  philoflophiea}  apparat«»  and 
Hbfa»y«    The  eda«atio»  i»  of  the  ^  elaat:  eomf^Kkm^ 
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BMOliemttiei  asd  natural  pbilotophy,  history,  aad  polt<* 
tieal  9G0iwmy,  general  potitj,  and  the  laws  of  Engx 
land^  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindostanee  langvages^ 
Hindoo  and  Asiatic  literature^  Persian  and  oUier  writing, 
with  elassioal  and  general  literature,  drawing,  &c»  Temt 
am  kept  here  ;  the  first,  from  the  19th  of  January  to  the 
end  of  May;  the  seo<md  firom  the  !27A  of  July  to  the  6th 
of  Decemher,  At  the  olose  of  every  term,  a  general  eza* 
nination  is  made  mto  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  in 
presen6e  of  a  deputation  of  the  Court  of  Diiectors  of  the 
East-India  Company :  at  tho  same  time  prizes  are  dis- 
tinhuted,  and  the  best  qualified  students  are  appointed  to 
proceed  to  tho  difierfflit  presideneies  in  India.  By  an  act 
of  parliament  made  in  the  53d  Georgo  III.,  no  person  can 
be  sent  to  any  of  the  presidencies  in  the  capacity  of  a 
writer,  unless  he  has  been  Altered,  and  resided  at  this 
college,  during  four  terms. 

The  Colleg4  School,  though  patronised  by  the  company, 
and  designed  as  introductory  to  the  coUege,  is  also  open  to 
the  public  at  large.  £ach  student  above  the  age  of  ten 
years,  must  pay  seventy  guineas  per  aimum,  to  the  head^ 
master ;  or  if  under  that  age,  fifty  guineas  per  annum  :  for 
which  sums,  without  any  additional  charge,  instructions 
8ve  given  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  modem  languages ; 
writing,  axithmetio,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  dancing. 
A  few  pupils  of  a  more  advanced  age,  pay  one  hundred 
guineas  per  annum,  having^some  superior  acconmiodations. 

HALSTED  PLACE,  Kent,  5  miles  north  of  Sevenoaks, 
is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins. 

HAM,  Surrey,  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Kingston,  1§ 
mile  on  the  London  side  of  that  town,  and  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  a  very  agreeable  situation  >  con- 
taining, and  surrounded  by,  many  handsome  seats.  Ham 
Common  is  adorned  with  numerous  elegant  seats  and  plea^ 
sant  residences  i  among  others,  here  is  the  vilhi  in  which 
lived  the  Duchess  of  Queeusbury,  celebrated  for  her 
patronage  of  the  poet  Gay.    The  i^<^]f;-^^  9|  Ham 
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ealled  Ham  Houu,  wliich  is  situate  near  the  Thames,  wa< 
built  in  the  year  1610,  and  was  intended,  as  it  is  said,  for 
the  residence  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  handsome 
mansion  was  first  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Vavasour.  In 
1651,  it  came  into  possession  of  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  in 
whose  descendants,  the  Ea^rls  of  Dysart,  it  is  still  rested. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Lionel,  the  house  underwent  great 
alterations,  and  many  additions  were  made  to  it  by  his 
widow,  on  whom  the  peerage  was  first  conferred ;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  furnished  at  a  veiy  great  expense,  in  the 
taste  of  that  timd,  by  Charles  II.  Here,  as  it  is  reported^ 
the  Qtbal  held  their  meeting,  after  this  mansion  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  countess,  in  1671.  The  ceilings 
are  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  apartments  ornamented 
with  that  massive  magnificence  that  was  then  in  fashion; 
The  furniture  is  very  rich,  the  very  bellows  and  brushes  in 
some  of  the  rooms  being  made  of  solid  silver,  or  of  silver 
fiUagree.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  large  hall,  sur- 
rounded with  an  open  gallery.  The  balustrades  of  the 
grand  staircase,  which  is  remarkably  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial, are  of  walnut-tree,  and  ornamented  with  military 
trophies.  In  the  north  drawing-room  is  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  cabinet  of  ivory,  lined  with  cedar.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  house  is  a  g^ery,  92  feet  in  length,  hung 
with  portraits.  In  the  closet  adjoining  the  bed-chamber, 
which  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's,  still  remains  the 
great  chair,  in  which  she  used  to  sit  and  read  ;  it  has  a 
small  desk  fixed  to  it,  and  her  cane  hangs  by  the  side. 

The  mansion  contains  many  fine  pictures  of  the  old 
masters,  among  which  the  works  of  Vaudeveldt  and 
Wouvermans  are  conspicuous.  Among  the  portraits  are 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Earl  of  Hamilton, 
in  one  picture,  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  the  Duke  in  his  Garter  robes, 
by  the  same ;  Charles  II.,  who  was  a  visitor  of  this 
place ;  Sir  John  Maithmd,  Chancellor  of  Scotland ;    Sir 
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Henry  Vane;  William  Muiray,  the  fiist  Eavl  of  Dysart ; 
Catherine^  bia  wife,,  a  beaatifol  picture  in  water-coloani, 
by  Hoskina ;  Sir  loonel  ToUemaebe,  first  busband  to  tbe 
Ducbesa  of  Lauderdale ;  Jaoostea  Stewart,  Didce  of  Riob- 
mond,  a  yety  fine  piotiue»  by  Vandyke  ;  tbe  late  Counteaa 
of  Dysart»  by  Sir  Joabaa  Beyaolds ;  and  miuif  otbeai 
deaerving  notice* 

Of  tbe  gardens,  tbnngb  fiae^  it  bas  been  lenarked^  that 
tbe  Tery  flowers  axe  eId«faabionedy  bo  AnManean  bordene) 
no  Cbinese  roses,  none  but  flowers  of  tbe  ddeo  tiaae,  ga^^ 
formal  knots  of  finks  and  sweet  peas,  and  lavkspnrsv  and 
lilies  and  boll^bocks  mixed  wi^  solid  cabbage  rosea  aad 
round  Dutcb  boneysuckles  ! "  Tbe  building  and  ita  groumdrfi 
repose  under  the  shade  of  ¥enerable  antiquity^ 

This  bouse  was  the  birth-place  of  tbait  great  statesman 
and  general,  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  waa  grandson  to 
tbe  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  His  brother  Archibald,  who 
succeeded  him  in  bis  title,  and  waa  Lord  Ke^)er  of  Soot- 
land,  was  also  bom  here.  Hume  says,  that,  on  the  amval 
of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange  in  London,  James  IL  was 
ordered  to  retire  to  this  house,  but  thinking  himself  unsafe 
«o  near  the  metropolis^  b&fled  privately  to  France. 

Ham  Lodge  is  the  villaof  Capt.Ualliday,  B.N.,  near  which 
^are  the  seats  of  Sir  £.  Home,.  Bart.,,  and  General  Forbes. 

HAM,  an  old  mansion  at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  standing 
in  a  small  park,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wey  and  tbe 
Thames.  It  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  Howard  family, 
«nd  was  grated  to  Catherine  Sedley,  mistress<of  James  II.» 
who  created  her  Countess  of  Dorchester.  She  afterwards 
mailed  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  from  whose  issue  the.  pren 
sent  earl  is  descended.  This  house  bas  been  long  unin^ 
babited,  and  is  consequently  in  a  very  ruinous  state*  Neai 
it  are  many  large  cedars  and  firs,  much  broken,  though 
one  of  the  cedars  is,  perhaps,,  the  largest  in  England^ 
both  in  height  and  circumference.  In  one  of  tbe  parlours 
are  shown  five  portraits — the  Countess  of  Dorchester,  tbe 
Earl  of  Portmore,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  Duchess  of 
D  n  3 
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Leeds,  and  Nell  Gwjn  ;  and  in  a  room  up  stairs,  a  picture 
of  two  boys,  children  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset.  The 
rest  of  the  pictures  have  been  remored.  In  the  attic- 
story  is  a  room  with  a  coved  ceiling,  used  by  James  II. 
as  a  chapel ;  within  it  was  his  bed- room,  from  which 
there  is  a  private  passage ;  and  a  place  is  shown,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  on  the  advance  of  th€i 
Prince  of  Orange.  There  are  also  some  small  cupboards, 
called  barracks,  because  a  few  of  the  king's  guards  are 
stated  to  have  slept  in  them. 

HAM,  EAST,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex.  The  vil- 
lage lies  half  a  mile  east  from  Barking,  llie  church  here 
is  thought  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  lower  chancel  are  several  Saxon  arches,  worthy  of 
notice,  as  are  also  the  narrow  pointed  windows  of  the 
upper  chancel.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  behind 
the  communion-table,  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Nevill 
Latimer,  reputed  seventh  Earl  of  Westmorland  /  the 
efSgies  represent  the  lord  and  his  lady  Jane,  Countess  of 
Westmorland.  There  is  a  poetical  inscription  of  consi- 
derable length  on  the  earl,  as  also  on  his  daughter,  the 
"  right  vertuous,  feire,  and  noble  ladie  Katharine,"  and 
on  Jane  his  wife.  Several  other  distinguished  personages 
have  been  interred  in  the  church  and  churchyard ;  and 
among  them,  the  renowned  antiquary,  Dr.  Stukeley,  who, 
as  appears  by  the  register,  was  buried  in  March,  1765. 
The  spot  for  his  burial-place  was  chosen  bj  bimself 
during  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sims,  a  former  vicar  of  this 
parish ;  according  to  his  own  request,  the  turf  was  laid 
smoothly  over  his  grave,  without  any  monument.  A 
monument  has  been  put  up  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave 
for  Inyr  Burgess,  Esq.,  30  years  Paymaster  to  the  East 
India  Company;  it  also  commemorates  his  son-in-law 
who  died  in  1803.  Also  buried  here,  December  8,  1804 
Sir  John  Dick,  Bart.,  of  Roehampton,  aged  84 :  Knight 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Order  of  St.  Anne,  of  the  first 
class.    The  Scotch  baronetcy  of  Dick  of  BMi^^  bfecame 
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extinct  by  his  death.    Dorothy,  Lady  Foley,  was  buried 
here,  January  19, 1804,  aged  84. 

Giles  Breeme,  Esq.,  who  died- in  16^1,  has  a  monument 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  he  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  for  building  an  almshouse,  and  endowing  it 
with  40i.  a-year ;  and  in  other  charities. 
-  Near  the  church  is  Eatt  Ham  Hall,  the  property  of 
Lord  Henniker ;  and  within  a  mile  is  Green  Street  House, 
—See  Green  Street. 

HAM,  WEST,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex,  The  vil- 
lage  is  distant  4  miles  from  Whitechapel  church  -,  it  is 
large  and  pleasantly  situate,  and  had  formerly  a  market. 
The  ill-fated  Dr.  Dodd  resided  here  for  some  years. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  village  are  the  site  and  remains  of 
the  monastery  of  Stratford  Langthome. — See  Stratford, 
which  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish. 

HAMMERSMITH,a populous  townshipand  chapelry  in 
Middlesex,  4  miles  west  from  London,  on  the  great  western 
road.  It  is  in  the  pariah  of  Fulham,  forming,  with  Brook 
Green,  Stanbrook  Green,  and  Shepperd's  Bush,  what  is 
termed  the  Hammersmith .  side  of  that  parish.  From  Ken>  • 
sington  to  Hammersmith  is  now  almost  one  continued 
street,  chiefly  of  modem  buildings,  and  the  village  of 
Hammersmilii  is  crowded  with  houses  of  all  sizes.  Many 
of  them  are  substantial  well-built  family  residences,  espe- 
cially in  the  main  street,  and  towards  the  Thames,  which 
is  here  skirted  by  handsome  villas,  most  of  them  of  red 
brick,  with  the  numerous  windows  and  ample  dimensions 
of  the  old  school.  Many  of  the  modem  houses,  too,  in 
this  village,  are  extremely  well  built.  The  chapel  of  ease 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  the  extremity 
is  the  new  district-church  of  St.  Peter's.  Besides  these 
places  of  worship,  here  are  chapels  for  Dissenters  of 
almost  every  denomination,  some  good  charity-schools 
(especially  one  established  by  Bishop  Latimer,  the  re- 
venues of  which,  originally  but  very  insignificant,  have 
now  risen  to  800/.  per  annum),  and  a  spacious  workhouse* 
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In  King-«Ueet  is  a  rmHntry,  wbieb  origtMUA  im  tWke% 
that  in  1669,  Mrs.  BeddingffieM  a»d  taother  My  net  up  « 
boftv^ogrsclMcd  b«f«^  €i»r  j^uag  ladiee  ol  the  Rovan 
Cathotif  p«isuafti9n.  Soon  siiex  ita  inslitiUiaa.  1b»  govon^ 
eaaea  aod  leael^M^  liaving  ▼olaojtaiUy  hemod  thmm%Um  tm 
the  observance  of  naonastic  rules^it  QbUin«4  ^  wmnmsS 
n  yiwnaty ;  ai4  si«oe  tbat  tii««  mangr  y— wg  Mie*  hinre 
to^  (^«  v«i2  ]i9fe«  and  doomfid  tbemiolFea  to  ^•Igniagy 
seclusion.  The  establishment  is  still  canied  ao  aft  » 
lUiaan  CatboUo  boarding-school?;  aod.  neai;  it,,  at  Bmok 
Cireon,  ia  a  ehaoty-sohool  ft>r  alnldiaik  «f  Ibat  pasuaaiQa. 

la  jfawnnBiwaHb  chapel  of  aaaes  (buill  ahmt  16Slf)  ia.  aa 
etoga^t  vMXUimattt  to  Ednurnd  SheftaUd,  £ail  9i  Mul^^ranpe^ 
aiMcL  BiMQO  of  BuMerwudr^  wha  lesided  hen  in.  an.  anoiiuit 
Towmtm,.  stttl  ext»nt»  but  divided  umlo  twO)  hiomMi,  aaUadt 
BiiUftvtcfc  House.  Here  also,  ki  tha  chaneely  an  a  mom^ 
oMntal  i^ai;  el  Uaok  and  white  miffble,  i»  a  good  bionae 
fauftb  of  Chariea  I.^  which,  was  placed  hesa''  by  tha  spaoiafi 
appoiotmaot  o£  the  truly  layal  Six  Nioh(^a8  Criape;"  aad* 
bimaalift  it,  on  apadestal  of  UaAk marbla,  ia*  an  uro,  ibk 
olosui^  tha  heart  oi  Sis  Nichohft:  his  ethaa  saxMiliai  w«i» 
dspoaited  in  the.  iumiiy  Tauk^  in  Si»  Mitdrad'a^  dMiJchy 
Bi»ad>4lBaet.  Th*  Dime  Cnffee-lwmM,  batween  tiia^  Vfpwt 
a^  Loww  MoUm  (which  tom/beki  nany  oommodtoiia  attdi 
subaten^iBli  iKNiaaa)^  waafttaqueniad  by  the  poet  TImbhod^ 
wha  wrota  part  of^  hia  **  Winter"  harai.  0»  liie  'fbivaoe« 
resided,  for  many  yaajta,  the  htta-dMMaatiat  Avthar  Marb 
phy,  Em^,  and*  F.  Jianes  da*  Lovtharbonrg,  lUA.,  the  enl^ 
nant  and  shil^  pamtec :  the  ktttea  died  hara  in  K8t3;- 

At  tha  baak  of  Theresa  Tarraca  aoa  tha^  MBasrara)  £tow> 
(whiekooettpy  abou*  thvea*  aoDas>  o^  the.  West  Middt^e^ 
Walitr-;feasks>  whacht  YuetBi  estabiiahad  iiL  1806^  iir  tia 
porpesa.  of  supplyingt  this,  pari^  and  it»  nsighboaihoodr 
with Themea. wataiL  Siooathat period^  in ooniaqQenoa« o^ 
a^aacoad  act  of  parliamaiit,  (Stained  ui>  IdlOv  the  oaai^paigr 
barA  extended:  thei^  worloa  to  aawaval  of  the  waateni 
"ctahaa  o£  Loodoa. 
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The  grounds  around  Hammersmith  are  chiefly  occupied 
hy  nurserymen  and  market- gardeners,  who  supply  London 
with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
nursery  and  exotic  gardens  of  Messrs.  Lee,  are  particu« 
larly  celebrated.  In  the  yicinity  are  numerous  pleasant 
riUas — ^too  many,  indeed,  for  particular  description ;  but 
see  Craven  Cottage, 

•  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  Stispension 
Bridge  over  the  Thames  into  Surrey,  a  light  and  truly  ele* 
gant  structure,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Menai  bridge. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  turning  which  leads  to  it  stood 
Brandenburg  House,  oaw  pulled  down.  This  celebrated 
villa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Margrave  of  Anspach,  in  1792,  after  having  sold  his  domi- 
nions to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  an  annuity  paid  to  him 
by  that  potentate.  The  Margravine  continued  to  reside 
here  for  some  years  after  her  lord's  death,  but  in  her  later 
years  confined  herself  to  Craven  Cottage,  built  and  so 
named  by  herself  when  Lady  Craven.  Brandenburg  House 
was  last  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 
after  her  return  from  the  continent  in  1820. 

HAMFSTEAD,  a  large  and  populous  village  in  Mid- 
dlesex, four  miles  N.W.  from  London,  lies  on  the  brow 
and  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  ex- 
tensive heath.  The  fine  views  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
the  distant  country,  which  are  to  be  seen  from  the  heath, 
and  from  most  parts  of  the  village,  are  not  the  only  beau- 
ties of  the  scene :  the  home  landscape,  consisting  of 
broken  ground,  divided  into  ioclosures,  and  well  planted 
with  elms  and  other  trees,  is  extremely  picturesque. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Hampstead  was  no  more 
than  an  obscure  hamlet,  ''  chiefly  inhabited  by  washer- 
women ;  and  here  the  clothes  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
chief  citizens,  used  to  be  brought  from  London  to  be 
washed."  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century^  it  became  a  fashionable  watering-place,  teeming 
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witb  wKomimmtB  wad  dumfmtkm*  Im  Qnetn  Ansa's 
MigB,  tb«  pubUo  p«p«n  wara  oonftontlj  oeoupM  with 
•drartiMBMaUi  of  oaaeerU  ftt  the  "  Long  Ruonui/'  rafflos 
•t  tho  "  WeUt,"  xacM  on  the  «  Heath/'  eat«rtaiiiAMt« 
at  *'  Belsisa,"  and  private  mamagea  at "  Sion  ChapeL"     . 

The  Wtlh  (in  the  W^  Walk)  were  known  at  leaat  «• 
early  as  1698,  and  thej  were  afterwardt  in  much  lepute^ 
the  aaoatiTe  effsots  of  the  watmr  having  bj  diSerant  phj- 
•ieiang  been  pronounced  equal  to  thoae  of  ToobridgeWellt* 
in  Kent.  The  water  ia  a  simple  oarboBAted  diafybeate* 
and  the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  invariably  from 
46o  to  i^e.  So  highly  were  its  qwlitiea  estimated  about 
a  century  age,  that  it  was  sent  in  flasks  to  I/ondon,  dfuly^ 
and  vended  in  different  quarters  of  the  metropolis*  Scaroely. 
any  attention  is  now  given  to  its  virtues.  Besides  the 
springs  in  the  Well  Walk,  other  chalybeates  are  fonnd  i% 
various  parte  of  the  heath,  and  near  the  bottom  of  Ppnd- 
street. 

Hempstead  Heath  abounds  in  sand,  considerable  qnan* 
lities  of  which  are  conveyed  to  London  for  domestic  usea^ 
The  valuable  composition,  called  Parker's  lUiman  Cement, 
is  principally  formed  from  the  s$pt9ria  foimd  in  the  tUO; 
chiy-pits  of  Hempstead  and  Kilbum. 

A  large  square  mansion,  on  the  left  of  (he  entrance  into 
Hampstead,.  ia  supposed  to  be  that  which  the  celebrated 
Sir  Henry  Vane  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration^ 
and  in  which  he  was  afterwards  arrested,  being  on  iiUse 
pretences  put  to  death  about  two  yeara  afterwards.  Thit 
house  subsequently  belonged  to  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop 
el  I>nrhaa,  author  of  the  "  Analogy  between  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion."  That  prelate  lived  here  many  years* 
and  ornamented  the  windows  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stained  glass  (principally  subjects  firom  Scripture), 
which  still  remains  here.  The  building  has  been  much 
aiteiwd,  aad  a  completsfy  independent  dwelling  formed 
oat  of  the  offices ;  here,  also,  almost  every  window  m 
^rnssseated  with  stained  glass. 

^  Digitized  by  Vji^nj  VIC 
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On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  an  ancient  low  brick  boilding, 
eslled  7h%  Chiekgn  Haute,  in  a  window  of  which  were 
totmeAy  small  pcrtfaits  in  stained  glsss,  of  James  I.  and 
ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham.  These  hate  boon  remored  to 
Etanoh  Hill  Lodge,  a  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Neare,  Bart. 
Tradition  says,  that  this  was  a  ^htmting^seflt  q(  James  II. 
Bfwidh  HiU  Lodg6  stands  in  the  upper  part  of  HampStead^ 
near  the  TerMoe.  It  bat  been  greatly  atfgttentod  and  im- 
pMved  by  tb«  present  possessor,  and  ovnamsnted  with  a 
t«ry  Ifttgft  and  trahiable  octieotion  of  staindd  glass,  ijon 
various  convents  on  the  oOntinent. 

The  choreh  was  ootisiderod  as  a  ohapel  of  ease  to 
Hsndcns,  tin  147^8,  whaik  it  beoasie  a  perpetual  coraoyi 
Mid  has  siftoa  beeA  oonsiantly  annexed  to  the  manor.  It 
iras  rebaSf  in  1747,  and  its  spke,  risiftg  tbfoogh  tiie  trees, 
fOitnS  a  piotoreeqae  object  from  wbaterer  parts  it  is  seen 
ih  (be  adjacent  cotmtry.  It  is  an  ill-designed  b^b*btiild- 
ing,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  eoit  end. 

Child's  Hifi,  west  of  Hampstead  lieath,  cosMMands  one 
ef  the  finest  views  tiui  piotnresqne  spot  nflbrde.  The 
borizon  presents  Windsor  Cae^e,  and  the  obelisk  en  fi«g^ 
shot  Heath  ;  the  esdenslre  range  of  the  Snrfey  hitta ;  aad^ 
Ikttttly  deUneated,  1^  bolder  ascent  of  the  HogVbaok,  in 
Hampshire.  Among  the  various  villas  and  seats  in  this 
parifdi  le  Ucafyn  House,  wbieh  was  originally  aa  oM  mtnh 
•Ion,  ea^ed  SbeHbfd  Lodge,  heM  under  the  Dean  add 
Cbapter  fi(  Westmiastisr.  This  was  porehaasd  by  the  Me 
Lofd  Rosslyii,  who  added  oonsidffirably  to  the  bn^diag^ 
Md  «amed  k  after  hie  ewn  title.  It  was  afterwafds  the 
seat  of  tbe  late  Bobert  Mifiigaiic,  Esq.,  an  emiMnt  Ws«^ 
India  merchant. 

Ob  H^fy«biish  Hill  is  tn  elegant  assembly-room,  which 
WW  patliy  fofiaed  ovt  ef  a  bouse  that  bad  beeft  ereeted  by 
Bottnoy,  the  paiater.  Tbe  Upper  and  Lower  Flasks  (tktf 
former  of  which  has  been  oelebmted  by  RicAiardson  as  the 
fetrecc  ot  his  heroine  Clafissa,  aHer  one  ef  her  esespei 
lh«n  Lorelttce)  afe  now  pnvate  dwelUngsi    At  the  Vj^t 
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Flaak,  the  famous  Kit-Cat  Clab  used  to  meet  in  the  summer 
months ;  and  there  also,  after  it  became  a  private  abode, 
the  not  less  celebrated  George  Stevens,  Edq.,  commonly 
called  the  Shakspeare  Stevens,  lived  and  died.  The 
Spaniards,  a  much-frequented  place  of  recreation  in  the 
summer  season,  is  just  without  the  boundaries  of  this 
parish,  on  the  road  to  Caen  Wood.  The  prospects  from 
this  spot  are  verj  fine.  On  Hampstead  Heath  the  Mid- 
dlesex elections  were  held  so  late  as  William  the  Third's 
reign.  The  first  announcement  of  their  taking  place  at 
Brentford  was  in  the  year  1700-1. 

From  Shepherd's  Fields  may  be  distinctly  seen  Windsor 
Castle,  Leith  HiU,  Box  Hill,  and  the  rich  and  matchless 
variety  of  intervening  objects  over  a  distance  of  40  miles. 
From  a  bench  on  the  road  to  West  End  may  be  seen  the 
whole  amphitheatre  of  the  Surrey  and  Kentish  hills,  in- 
cluding the  metropolis.  From  the  north-west  the  pros- 
pect includes  Harrow-on-the>Hill,  and  extends  into 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Northamptonshires  ;  and,  from 
the  east,  it  ranges  over  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent, 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  ships,  with  a 
telescope,  may  be  continually  seen  in  motion. 

Hampstead  has  been  the  residence  of  many  eminent 
characters,  as  well  of  the  nobility,  as  of  those  distin- 
g^shed  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  a  small  house  on 
Haverstock  Hill,  died  the  witty,  though  profligate.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  ;  and,  in  the  same  dwelling.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  resided  for  a  short  period  in  the  year  1712 :  the 
poets  Gay  and  Akenside,  Dr.  Sewel),  and  many  others  of 
literary  renown,  have  also  resided  in  this  village. — See 
Caen  Wood. 

HAMPTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  situate  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mole  at  Moulsey,- 
14  miles  W.S.W.  from  London,  and  seven  east  finom 
Staines.  Here  is  a  ferry  to  West  Moulsey,  and  a  bridge 
to  East  Moulsey ;  the  bridge  is  a  light  wooden  structure  of 
11  arches,  erected  in  1753.    There  are  many  genteel  seats 
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in  the  vicinitj ;  among  others,  the  villa  of  the  late  David 
Garrick,  whose  widow  resided  here  until  her  death.  The 
pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  under  Garrick's  own 
direction,  and  in  the  summer-house  he  erected  an  elegan^ 
temple  to  Shakspeare,  wherein,  on  a  pedestal,  stoo4 
Kouhillac's  statue  of  the  hard,  which  now  graces  the 
British  Museum.  There  were  also  some  paintings  here 
formerly,  by  Hogarth  and  others,  but  they  are  now  di»- 
persed. 

Hampton  is  a  fayouiite  resort  of  anglers,  and  here  are 
good  inns,  punts,  &c.,  for  their  accommodation  ;  especially 
the  Bell  and  the  Red  Lion  inns,  either  of  which  may  be 
safely  recommended.  The  garden  of  the  latter  is  noted 
for  a  splendid  annual  display  of  tulips. 

HAMPTON-COURT  PALACE  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  about  12  miles  west  from  Hyde- 
park-comer.  The  whole  of  the  apartments,  except  the 
state-rooms,  are  now  inhabited  by  private  families,  who 
have  grants  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Hampton  manor  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday- 
book  as  held  by  Walter  de  St.  Walaric ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  belonged  to  Count  Algar.  In 
1211,  Joan  Lady  Grey,  relict  of  Sir  Robert  Grey,  of 
Hampton,  left  by  her  will  the  whole  manor  and  manor- 
house  of  Hampton  to  the  Knights-hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  his  frequent  attendance  upon  the 
king  at  Hanwoth  and  Kempton  Park,  discovered  and  be- 
came enamoured  of  this  beautiful  spot;  and,  in  1512,  he 
bargained  with  the  prior  of  Hampton  for  this  priory  and 
its  manorial  rights. 

The  residence  of  the  knights  was  soon  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  the  building  of  ihe  palace  commenced  about 
1d15;  and  as  Wolsey  had  a  taste  fur  architecture,  he 
watched  the  progress  of  the  building  with  great  anziet|r, 
and  furnished  the  whole  of  the  drawings  and  designs  him- 
self.   There  are  some  views  of  this  palaceK^^^%>was  in 
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the  day«  of  Hfenfy  VIII.,  Iphicb  tfrew  taken  W  a  Frfencli- 
inati  8ttaeb6d  io  some  of  the  ntmietotis  embassies  that 
thefi  T^isited  Edgland,  and  one  is  engraved  with  the  ttarels 
of  Cosmo  IIL,  Dtfke  of  Tiiscany,  taken  in  1669.  Ail 
engraving  at  a  view  tskeft  towards  the  end  of  Charles  thd 
Secofld*8  reign,  Was  afeo  ptesebted  to  Sir  Walter  S6ott. 

Hampton-coutt  Palace,  ac60rdin^  to  Wotiey's  orighiflA 
pl^,  eoniHisted  of  £ye  oOufts  or  qitadrtogleii,  at  which  One 
(that  which  is  entered  by  the  west  front)  only  now  re- 
mains. Lang  belbre  the  p^ace  was  finished,  VftAkey 
lived  h^e  in  more  than  regal  State ;  a  state  that  qidte 
eclipsed  the  Coartat  Hanwotb,  and  which,  as  SKoW  infortns 
tis,  sooit  *'  began  ia  eicite  gfeat  enty  at  Coart"  The  king, 
therefore,  took  occaidon  to  Question  the  Cardinal  as  to  his 
intentions  in  bnilding  a  palace  that  far  surpassed  any  of  the 
royal  palaces  in  England  ;  but  Wolsey,  who  had  received 
Some  public  td  well  as  private  hints  of  iSbe  displeasure  bis 
toagmfieende  bad  eixited,  r^pHed  confidently,  that "  be 
was  only  ttying  w  fontt  a  residence  worthy  of  so  gteat  i 
monarch,  and  that  Hampton^conri  Palace  was  the  pro^ 
perty  at  King  Henry  VIlI." 

The  palace  Actually  b^datne  the  property  of  t3ie  crowii 
in  16^6,  before  it  was  completed.  The  Wotks  W^e  Still  dar^ 
ried  onunder  the  superintendence  of  tbeCArdinal^  whocon^ 
tinned  to  Occupy  private  apartments  here  and  at  the  palade 
of  Richmond  until  made  Bishop  of  Wincbe'Stef,  when  he 
had  another  residence  in  this  iteigbbo^firbood,  namely,  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Esher,  to  which  b*  was  ordered  nHat 
his  disgrace  at  conrt^  Wolsey  was  made  Chancellor  of 
JEflgland  on  the  Tth  of  ]>ecetnb6r,  1515^  and  h<fld  the  sMAS 
till  the  25th  of  October,  1530. 

The  palace  of  Haifipt6n*^0tirt  has  b€>efl  the  scefte  of 
tnany  "  an  etentfiil  history."  Every  spot  at  ground  cafe 
ttp  some  historical  recollection,  and  etery  cOrlief  of  the 
btdlding  is  pregnant  with  some  memorable  trSdiffoft  of 
comrt  g^dhtttiy,  or  private  intrigne.  H  bec«me  the  chief 
tesidetice  of  H«firy*s  court  about  11^  mtd  ill  1538  m 
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act  of  pi>rliwft«|it  wgk  9l?t»n©d  to  form  "  Hjuppton^cowrt 
Cliwe  I*'  fiu  ac^  wl)icb  )aid  w»eie,  in  »  great  VMasuro,  tho 
w^ole  of  15  or  16  pflri»hes  in  tljo  county  of  Surrey,  and 
nearly  aA  mai^y  in  Middleaev,  in  order  **  tkat  the  king, 
iken  old  and  coqwloijit,  might  ei^oy  hi^  favQWWte  amuaa* 
nient  of  ^^ntwg  without  tke  fatigue  of  goipg  fa?  fstm 
home"  A  hfge  ezt#i)t  of  valuable  property  wa#  t|)us  no^ 
oftly  a»^§§ed  to  gratify  tjje  yoyal  caprice,  iut  tlje  cowtiy 
was  taxed  to  inclosQ  it  j  for  t^e  wbol©  of  fJamptOR'^ilrt 
Cliase  waa  ii^lo^^d  by  a  wooden  p«li«g,  ^q  aoon^F,  bow- 
^fex,  had  ^ai^ry  caased  to  breaiiio  tbj»n  this  Mt  waa  r«<* 
pitied,  the  pa^ng  removed,  and  the  deer  ooQveyed  to 
Wipd^r  >  yet  what  waa  ibut  iocloaed  ia  atiU  oonsiderad 
«9  a  royal  chaae,  ft)r  in  1540,  when  by  anoUier  act  of  par- 
liament the  manor  of  Hamptoni-eoort  waa  eo^Tel1ed  into 
a«  noNovn,  it  waa  declared  that  tba  aaid  bononr  should 
e]Etex)d  o?ar  all  mim^ri,  land?,  and  tea©ro«iM»,  within  thq 
lipiita  of  what  had  bean  the  royal  «h»s«.  The  Chief 
StoVTfMrd  of  the  honour  of  HamptQn^«Qurt>  and  Feodary  of 
the  honour,  baa  conata^tly  been  appointed  also  J^ioutenant 
and  Keeper  of  thia  Chaae.  These  officaa  ha?«  alwaya 
been  giy w  to  aomo  diatinguished  courtier,  and  we  ind 
them  held  by  Sir  Anthony  BrowQa»  Sir  Michael  Stanhope, 
William  Marqueaa  of  Ncortbampton,  Qharlaa  Earl  of  Not- 
tinghara,  and  George  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reigna 
of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Charles  I.  appointed  VilUara 
£arl  of  Anglesey,  in  1698,  and  in  1630,  the  Marqueaa  of 
Hamilton,  his  Lord  Steward.  Oliver  Cronwell  took  th« 
office  to  himaelf,  and  Thomas  Smitherley,  Keeper  of  hia 
Privy  Seal,  and  a  Mr.  Nathan  Waterhouse  w<ire  hia  de* 
puties.  At  the  Restoration,  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, waa  appointed,  and  after  bis  death  Chifflea  ap-r 
pointed  his  mistress,  Barbara  Villiers,  the  femoua  Lady 
Castlemain,  then  created  Duohesa  of  CleToland.  At  the 
death  of  the  Duchess,  in  1709,  Queen  An»e  appc^ted 
Charles  Earl  of  Halifti^f ,  and  he  waaaueceeded  by  hia  aephew. 
George  Earl  of  HaUfaji,  who  died  in  17T1  >  thcA  Lady 
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North,  afterwards  Countess  of  Guildford,  was  appointed. 
She  lived  till  1797,  when  George  III.  appointed"  his  third 
son,  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  Ranger  of  Boshj 
Park,  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  Hampton-court  Chase, 
and  Steward  and  Feodary  of  the  honour  and  manor  of 
Hampton-court;  and  when,  in  1830,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  King 
William  IV.  of  England,  he  bestowed  these  offices  upon 
bis  amiable  Consort,  Queen  Adelaide. 
'  Edward  VI.  was  bom  in  Hampton-court  Palace,  12th  of 
October,  1557,  and  his  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour, 
only  survived  his  birth  two  days.  •  The  day  after  the 
queen's  death  the  youug  prince  was  baptized  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  with  great  magnificence,  having  for  his  god-fathers 
at  the  font,  **  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cran- 
mer)  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."  Jane  Seymour  watt 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  married  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  'iZOth  of  May,  1536,  the  day  after  the  murder  of 
Anne  Boleyn ;  but  she  lived  only  as  queen  one  year,  five 
months,  and  24  days.  Henry  regarded  this  young  lady 
with  more  constancy  and  affection  than  any  of  his  many 
wives.  The  suddenness  of  her  death,  after  giving  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown,  affected,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to 
affect,  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  heartless  sensualist.  He 
left  Hampton-court,  and  remained  for  several  weeks  in 
private ;  and  we  are  gravely  told,  by  way  of  climax  to  his 
grief,  *'  that  his  Majesty  wore  his  mourning  garb  during 
the  whole  festival  of  Christmas."  Several  parts  of  the 
palace  must  have  been  under  repair  at  this  time,  as  the 
letters  H  and  I  are  found  in  many  of  the  ceilings,  inserted 
in  what  is  called  a  true  lover's  knot ;  and  on  eatch  side  of 
the  door  leading  into  the  Chapel  there  is  still  preserved  an 
escutcheon  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  sandstone — the  one 
on  the  right  has  the  royal  arms  impaled  with  those  of 
Seymour,  with  the  H  and  I  in  a  true  lover's  knot ;  the 
le^ield  is  held  up  by  two  angels  as  supporters,  who  are 
bearing  it  up  by  a  riband — that  on  the  Ijefth^d x;ontaing 
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simply  the  rojal  arms,  wUh  H.  R.  (Henry  Rex),  sup- 
ported also  bj  angels. 

Calherine  Howard  appeared  publicly  as  queen  a| 
HomptoA-^CAurt  on  the  8th  of  A^gu3t,  1540,  and  the, 
i^iptial  ceremonies  oi  King  Henry  with  Cathforine  Parr» 
the  sister  of  tla^e  Marquess  of  Nor^ampton,  and  widiaw  of 
Lord  X^atimer,  wei^e  eelebxatted  at  this  palape,  July  IS^, 
1543.  The  last  of  Henry's,  festiivals  at  Hamptou'cour^ 
was  in  1545,  when  Francis  Gpiv»aga»  Vic^eiroy  gf  Italy^ 
paid  him  a  visit  diuiog  Christmasu 

While  Edward  VI.  resided  at  Hampton^court  with  the 
Protector  Somerset,^  a  very  serious  dissension  happened 
in  the  council,  where  it  wa^  proposed  to  deprive  the  di^» 
of  hia  royal  iR^rd ;  and  in  consequence  o^  an  alarm  given 
that  this  waa  ta  ha  done  by  force,  the  household  and  inha- 
bitan1;s  of  ^e  town  of  Hampton  armed  themselves,  for  the 
pjotection  of  the  yoi^ng  king.  Edward,  in  the  last  yeav 
of  his  reign,  held  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at 
Hampton-court  Palece :  the  Ifnighta  went  to  Windspr  ia 
the  morning^  but  returned  to  this  palace  in  the  evening, 
where  they  were  royally  feasted,  and  when  Henry  Grey 
Marquess  of  Dorset  i!?as  created  Duke  of  SujQGodk;,  and 
John  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick  Duke  of  Nortbumber^ 
land,  1551.  The  first  was  attainted,  and  the  second  ^o 
feited  his  titles,  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward's  suc- 
cessor, 1i553« 

Queen  M»j:y  a,nd  Phi^p  of  Spiiin,  her  hu^band^  pemed 
their  hoo^y-mooain  gloomy  reticement  ol  Qampton-courC, 
and  if»  1558  kept  their  Cbrialmas.  here  with  great  aofem- 
nity.  '*  Ihe  coust  supped  in  the  gp:eat  hall»  which  was. 
itiliumniaAed  with  1,000  lamps*  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
(popped  at  the  same  table  with  their  majesties,  next  tlie 
clo^i  of  state,  and,  afteii  suppeii,  was  served  with  a  pee* 
fumedr  napkin  and  plate  of  eom^ts  by  Lotd  Paget ;  buA 
^te  retired  to  her  ladies  before  the  revels,  maskkigs,  and 
disguisiugs  began.''  On  St  SlephenVday  the  pisnce8» 
was  permitted  to  hear  matins  in  th^  jpe^^i^^^^t,  when 
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we  are  told  **  she  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  satin 
strung  all  oyer  with  large  pearls ;"  and,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  she  sat  with  their  majesties  and  the  nohilitjr 
at  a  grand  spectacle  of  jousting,  "  when  200  lances  were 
broken,  half  the  combatants  being  accoutred  Alamaigne 
(as  Germans)  and  half  as  Spaniards."  Elizabeth  was 
evidently  brought  to  Hampton-court  from  her  prison  at 
Woodstock  at  this  period ;  and  these  scenes  of  gaiety, 
very  unusual  in  Mary's  reign,  were  got  up  that  they 
might  in  some  measure  dispel  from  her  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  her  injuries.  When  Elizabeth  became  queen, 
she  made  Hampton-court  one  of  her  favourite  residences, 
and  occasionally  the  great  hall  exhibited  the  same  scenes 
of  festivity  that  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  her  father. 
She  kept  Christmas  here  in  1572,  and  again  in  1593  ;  and 
the  present  stables  or  royal  mews,  attached  to  the  palace, 
were  built  by  her.  James  I.  had  no  sooner  been  pro- 
claimed than  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Hampton-court. 
The  conference  between  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians  was  held  here  in  1603-4,  at 
which  his  majesty  presided.  In  the  autumn  of  1606, 
King  James  and  his  queen  entertained  here  Francis,  Prince 
of  Vaudemois,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  accompanied  him,  and  "  the 
feastittgs  and  pastimes  lasted  for  14  days." 

In  1625,  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta,  while  the 
plague  raged  in  London,  retired  from  Durham  House  to 
Hampton-court,  where  his  majesty  gave  audiences  to  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Denmark,  as  also  to  an  envoy 
from  Bethlem  Gabor,  then  Prince  of  Transylvania. 

In  1641  their  majesties  again  sought  an  asylum  at  this 
palace.  The  apprentices  of  London,  then  formidable 
engines  of  a  political  faction,  by  their  insurrectionary  cla- 
mour, drove  the  king  and  queen  from  the  palace  at  White- 
hallj  to  seek  temporary  relief  in  the  quiet  shades  of 
Hampton-court.  But  even  here  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  times  pursued  them  and  obliged  them  to  quit  their 
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retirement  During  the  next  six  years  it  was  unoccupied, 
llie  beautiful  Chapel  Royal  was  dismantled  in  1645,  by 
order  of  Sir  Robert  Harlow,  in  conformity  to  an  ordinance 
of  parliament  for  the  pulling  down  and  demolishing  the 
pulpit  and  superstitious  pictures  in  Hampton-court.  The 
altar,  we  are  told,  was  taken  down,  and  the  table  brought 
into  the  body  of  the  chapel ;  the  rails  pulled  down  and 
the  steps  levelled,  and  the  popish  pictures  and  images 
that  were  in  the  glass  windows  were  all  demolished,  and 
orders  given  to  repair  them  with  plain  glass.  A  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was  placed  over  the 
altar,  and  various  other  paintings  of  great  value,  were 
pulled  down  and  demolished. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1647,  Charles  was  brought  here 
a  prisoner  by  the  army.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was 
strictly  guarded,  his  majesty,  on  the  lltb  of  November, 
made  his  escape  and  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  the 
transitions  from  Hampton-court  Palace  to  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall  occupied  a  very  short  time.  After  King 
Charles's  death,  this  palace,  with  Windsor  Castle  and 
Whitehall,  were  voted  by  parliament  as  residences  for  the 
"Lord  Protector,  and  Cromwell  spent  much  of  his  time 
latterly  at  Hampton-court.  Cromwell's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, was  married  to  Lord  Falconberg,  18th  of  November, 
1657,  and  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  favourite  child,  died  here 
6th  of  August,  1658. 

On  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  William  III.  became 
fondly  attached  to  this  delightful  spot.  His  majesty  was. 
not  in  good  health,  and  found  relief  from  the  mild  dry  air 
of  this  peninsula.  Queen  Mary,  his  illustrious  consort, 
was  equally  partial  to  this  residence  ;  and  it  was  this 
queen  who,  either  for  amusement,  or  that  she  might  have 
a  palace  more  to  her  own  taste,  prevailed  upon  her  hus- 
band to  have  three  of  the  original  quadrangles  pulled  down, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  employed  to  furnish  plans  for 
the  new  building. 

Durinc:  the  alterations,  as  the  king  was  often  absent  in 
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i{ollan4,  tiie  queen  resi4e4  in  a  temporary-  ^viil4ingy 
nearly  on  tbe  b;»nls3  of  t^?  riveT)  close  to  what  is  called 
tlie  watei^gftUery,  9nd  of  wU^h  onlj  one  xooijn,  called  tke 
lanqit^aing'Toifm,  m  now  in  existence,  wbic^  ^d  copuou- 
nifcatioA  wOk  tbe  paliiv^  by  a  covered  wi^.  Q^esn  Awa^ 
r^^d^d  ^ere  bei6oj?e  sbe  caine  to  tbe  crown,  and^  in  1689, 
gave  birtkt  to  tbe  prince,  wbo  was  iwminated  Duke  of 
Gloucester  at  bis  baptism  ;  >ut  be  w^»  cu(  off  at  tbe  earlj 
age  o(  11,  and  tbQ  «eaU  were  neyer  put  to  bif  patent.  Oa 
tb^e  deatb  of  ^ing  Willia^i,  Queen  Aiu»e  ^ntinu^d  bis 
aUeratioQ*  and  impiroT^inen^,  and  most  of  tbe  buildings 
n^w  remain  as  tbey  existed  at  ber  majesty's  d^ath. 

In  its  present  state,  Hampton-cpuft  Fa^Utce  conilistAof 
tbfee  principal  quadrangles  :  tbe  western,  or  tbat  wbi^b 
has  existed  witb  tib^  least  altjeration  s^c«  it  wast  buvK  by 
Wolaey,  is  167  foet  by  162. 

On  approacbing  tbi%  mfign^ent  firont  tbe  visitor  wiU  W 
grieved  to  observe  bow  it  bas  been  (^figured  by  tbe  ii^ 
sertion  of  modem  windows^  and  otber  gross  irreg^ularities. 
The  intraior  of  this  court,  bowevw,  ren^ains  as  it  was 
finished  by  Wolsey. 

The  middle,  or  dock-court,  is  130  feet  by  134.  This. 
quadrangle  remains  partly  as  finisbed  by  Henry  VHl.,  and 
partly  as  new  modelled  and  arranged  by  Sir  Cbristopber 
Wren.  On  the  south  side  is  a  colonnade  of  14,  columns, 
and  two  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  witb  am  entablatu^ 
and  balustrade  at  the  top,  adorned  in  the  middle  with  two 
large  vases.  This  colonnade  completely  bides  som^  oil  the 
finest  parts  of  the  old  building,  which  are  less  aHer^  thai% 
almost  any  other  portion  of  the  palace*  The  north  side  of 
the  clock-court  is  bounded  by  the  large  Gothic  ball  wi^ 
that  fine  oriel  window,  to  which,  while  Hemty  VIII.  )Mt 
day  after  day,  and  night  aCter  night,  his  unmeaAUi^ed  reveU 
here,  the  gay  and  gallant  Earl  of  Sucrey,  then  th«  greatest 
favourite  at  court,  would  often  retire  with  the  fair  Geral- 
dine  to  hold  amorous  dalliance;  and  where,  it  is  said, 
Henry,  having  discovered  the  first  lettecs  of  their  namees 
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in  a  trae  loTer's  knot,  engraved  with  a  diamond  on  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass,  was  first  seized  with  that  ungovemahle 
jealousy,  which  brought  Surry  to  the  block  and  Geraldine 
to  misery. 

It  was  in  this  same  hall  that  Queen  Mary  had  her 
solemn  mummeries  performed :  and  Elizabeth  saw  plays 
acted,  and  kept  her  Christmas  gambols.  It  was  here  that 
many  plays  were  performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the 
virgin  queen,  which  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  in  which,  it 
is  believed,  he  acted.  James  also  had  plays  acted  in  this 
haU ;  and  George  II.,  determined  to  make  his  courtiers 
merry,  during  the  summer  of  1718,  had  the  hall  fitted  up 
again  as  a  theatre ;  the  comedians  were  ordered  down 
from  London  ;  but  it  took  so  long  in  preparing,  that  it  was 
not  opened  till  the  23rd  of  S^tember,  when  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  was  performed  ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
Henry  Fill.,  or  the  Downfall  of  Wo Uey,  wm  acted  on 
this  very  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
splendour. 

This  hall  was  used  as  a  theatre  for  the  last  time  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1731,  when  Queen  Caroline  had  a  play 
got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  Francis  Duke  of  Lor- 
faine,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  then  on  a  visit  at 
the  Court  of  George  II.*  The  scenery  and  furnishings, 
however,  remained  in  the  hall  till  1798,  when  James 
Wyatt,  Esq.,  Surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  Works, 
obtained  permission  to  remove  them,  in  order  that  the 
roof,  which  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  might  be  put  into 
proper  repair.  These  repairs  were  commenced  in  1800; 
and  the  hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  screen  and  music- 
galleiy,  is  now  as  perfect  as  when  first  built.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  clock-court  is  formed  by  the  walls  of  the 

•  George  II.  was  the  last  sovereign  that  resided  at  Hampton-oourt. 
George  III.  often  visited  the  palace,  but  never  slept  there.  George  IV. 
was  frequently  a  resident  in  the  Stud-house,  in  the  Home-park,  but 
never  resided  in  the  palace.  d g tzed  by  vj«.nj^ ic 
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9p9rt)pef)t9  where  Ctftrlep  I.  ww  con^|ip4,  ip  t^-^T^  ^ad 
vliere  Cromwell  lp(|g^4i  aii4  w|)ic(i  9r^  uo^  occppie^  as  a 
pyivftte  lodgioff.  Tbej©  apar^aeat?  remain  partly  up  ori- 
ginally finished,  and  partly  as  modernised  by  George  II, 
in  17^!^,  when  they  were  ^tted  up  a§  a  re^idfoice  fpr  ^e 
J'fipoe  of  WaleQ,  thp  fi^tl^er  of  George  III.  T))e  western 
lipupdary,  w^ioli,  after  passing  uf^er  the  Ta^1ted  ^rch^ay, 
^e  turn  to  ga3B  i^poa,  ii^iU  li>ei^:  miui^te  examiqatfon,  ^d 
merjt^  ^miratiop.  It  is  not  4efonned  by  i^ny  modeni 
(;hang0s ;  and  eyen  the  broad  djal-plate  of  tl^p  ancient 
clocjc,  exbibitipg  all  $he  sjgps  of  the  ?odiac,  i^  ^^  pbject 
in  itself  pf  gre^t  puriosity. 

Whatever  route  the  visitor  may  t^^e  op  his  joi^nj^y  frpni 
f^on^cm,  we  advice  hl^i*  whpp  he  anriye^  %t  HamptPP* 
court,  to  eptpr  by  the  wwitem  pr  3rrapAj/-g%t§,  ^wfirdsj 
thp  front  of  tbe^  p^lftce.  Tbw  ffoat  i^  f  till  vwy  intere^g, 
ftpd  it  is  piily  wben  you  c(Hne  pear  ^  i^  thfit  the  defpr- 
mities  pf  mpdern  windows  apd  dpprways  here  apd  tberQ 
detract  from  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  the  geperal 
outline.  Thp  grand  pptranpe  is  stiU  perfect,  and  the  pourt 
ip  still  preserved,  as  when  Qnisheci  ^y  Wolspy's  Fforkipen. 
The  repairs  hftve  ^U  beep  in  conforipitj  to  the  origipal 
design,  and  t^e  aicbiteptqre  i^  very  simple.  The  eastern 
boundary,  "which  frqpts  t^e  visitor  op  entering,  is  a  beau- 
tiful opmbim^tion  of  a  Gothic  structure,  a^d  over  the  bat- 
tlemepta  of  the  lower  rpof  is  seen  the  western  gable  of 
the  Gothic  haU,  with  its  largp  window,  and  the  clo^k-t 
turret  over  the  gateway. 

The  secpnd  arched  gateway  ^i^ds  into  the  second  or 
clpck-oqurt.  The  ceiling  here  ipust  be  of  the  tipoe  of 
Henry,  when  Aupe  Boleyn  was  yet  in  favour,  for  the 
letters  H  and  A  are  stamped  on  several  of  the  medalUonst. 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  court  is  the  grand  or  king's 
staircase,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  state  ^^(urt- 
ments. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  king*s  siaideoam  were 
painted    by    Verrlo,  a  Neapolitan    painter,    brought    to 
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Englattd  by  Cbarle^  IT.,  and  who  dierd  during  the  reigti 
of  Queen  Attiie,  if  Of,  If  is  crowded  with  flllegories/, 
richly  otfiamettted  T^ith  numefous  devices,  iti  a  idioist  Hotid 
Style.  Time,  however,  is  fast  destroying  mtoy  of  the 
principal  figures.  Tlie  upper  part  on  the  left  side  re- 
presents Apollo  and  the  Muses  perfbnaing  a  concert; 
belotr  these  Pan  id  seated  playing  on  his  reeds,  and  hek^ 
him  Ceres,  bearing  a  wheat-sheaf,  and  poittiii^g  to  loiiteft 
of  breftd.  Near  <d  Ce^e«  Are  the  titer-gods,  Th^rafteS  and 
TiSis,  accompanied  by  Neteidei^,  anud  surrou^ifig  a  faUe 
covered  with  superb  plate.  This  ee^partmeiM  iM  meant 
to  represent  the  marriage  of  fee  TMmes  and  Isk*  On 
Ihe  ceiKifig  we  have  Jupitet  find  JnliO  eeated  eh  their 
<thrOfle,  With  OAUymede  on  the  eftgle  pTesefilin^  the  eup  fd 
Jove.  The  peaaock,  /uno*s  bird,  is  seen  in  frfifet,  toll  one 
of  the  F^es  la  ih  atteudatt^e  with  her  shears  ready  t6 
etecnte  the  6ommand  of  the  sovereign  of  Olyfcptis,  a*d 
separate  the  mottd  thrtad-^the  Whole  covered  with  a 
caftopy,  and  surrounded  by  the  si^  of  the  «odijto,  and 
zephyrs  with  ^o^ers.  Oti  oile  side  statids  Fame  i^'ith  Ler 
two  trumpets ;  the  whole  being  an  allegory  in  some  Way 
complimentary  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

Beneath,  Veflus  is  introduced  with  one  leg  upon  a  sWan, 
Cupid  riding  upon  attother,  and  Mars  makintg  lOVe  %o  the 
fair  goddess.  Oil  the  right  of  this  little  group  are  Phito 
ami  Proserpine,  Ccelus  dud  Terra,  Cybele  crowned  wilJi  a 
tower,  and  other  figures, — Neptune  and  Amphitrite  beittg 
in  front.  With  attendants  offering  neOtar  and  fruits.  On 
fee  left,  Bac€!hus,  dofeed  in  a  leopard's  skin,  and  crowned 
with  grapes,  is  leaning  on  a  vase,  and  has  one  hand  resil- 
ing on  the  head  of  Silenus,  who  is  sefited  oU  a  Allien  ass, 
Homtfliis  and  Kemos  are  inCrodufied  bete.  On  the  (^po- 
site  side  of  the  table,  Which  is  i^pp^ed  by  ei^les,  imd 
which  these  figures  partly  Surround,  U  Hercules  in  the 
lion*s  skin,  resting  oU  his  club. 

Anofeer  panel  represents  Peace  wife  a  laurel  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  bei^  left  a  pafan-brancli,  Which  ef&e  holdf' 
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over  the  head  of  ^neas,  who  stands  hy  her  as  if  inyiting^ 
the  13  Caesars,  who  are  there,  to  a  celestial  hanquet. 
Spurioa,  the  soothsayer,  is  among  the  group,  and  over  all 
hovers  the  genius  of  Rome,  holding  a  flaming  sword,  the 
emhlem  of  destruction,  and  a  hridle,  the  emhlem  of  govern- 
ment— heing  meant  as  allegorical  of  the  Revolution  that 
brought  William  to  the  throne,  and  of  his  wise  govern- 
ment of  England. 

In  another  panel  we  have  the  Emperor  Julian  writing 
at  a  table,  with  Mercury  in  attendance.  Above  the  door 
which  gives  admittance  into  the  grand  chamber,  there  is  a 
Fyra,  or  funeral  pile,  painted  in  chiaro-oscuro. 

From  the  king's  staircase  we  enter  the  guard'chamher,  a 
magnificent  room,  60  feet  long,  37  wide,  and  30  in  height. 
Here  are  muskets,  halberds,  pistols,  and  swords,  arranged 
in  various  figures  upon  the  walls,  with  daggers,  drums,  and 
bandaliers,  frontlets,  and  other  pieces  of  defensive  armour, 
all  in  the  highest  order.  There  are  sufficient  arms  here 
for  the  equipment  of  a  thousand  men.    The  paintings  are. 

Over  the  fire-place,  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  by 
Canaletti ;  and  around  the  room,  German  battle-pieces, 
by  Rugmdas. 

A  Battle  of  Constantino  the  Great,  by  «/.  Romano, 

Six  English  Admirals,  by  Bockman, 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Porter,  by  Zucchero. 

On  leaving  the  guard-hall  the  stranger  enters  what  is 
called 

TViC  King's  First  Presence-chamber,  where  there  is  a 
picture  of  King  William  landing  at  Torbay,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller, 

His  queen,  Mary,  by  Wissing. 

And  around  .  the  room  are  full-length  portraits  of  the 
female  beauties  of  their  court,  all  by  KneUer, 

The  first,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Atban's. 

The  second,  the  Countess  of  Essex. 

The  third,  the  Countess  of  Peterborough. 

The  fourth,  the  Countess  of  Rane%h^^  ^^  vr.00Qle 
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The  fifth.  Miss  Pitt. 

The  sixth,  the  Duchess  of  Grafton^ 

The  seventh,  the  Countess  of  Dorset. 

The  eighth.  Lady  Middleton. 

Over  the  fire-place  is  a  portrait  of  James,  first  Marquess 
of  Hamilton,  by  Mytens, 

Henry  VITI.  embarking  {torn  Dover,  and  his  entry  into 
Calais,  by  Holbein. 

The  Battle  of  Spurs,  by  HolUinu 

The  Battle  of  Pavia,  by  Holbem. 

Prometheus  chained  to  the  Rock,  by  Pahuu 

Bassano,  by  Himself, 

An  Italian  Lady,  by  Parmegiano, 

Augustus  consulting  the  Sibyl,  by  P,  da  Cottontt, 

The  Genius  of  Poetry,  by  Genaro, 

Over  the  door^  are  pieces  of  ruins,  by  Rousseau. 

The  canopy  of  King  William's  thrcme  still  remains,  with 
the  King's  arms  and  the  Dutch  motto,  Je  main  tien  dray.'* 

The  Sec,md  Presenee-ckamber  contains  the  Doge  of  Venice 
in  the  Senate-house,  by  Ituioretto, 

Jupiter  and  £uropa,by  c/u/io  Romano. 

The  sculptor,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  by  Correggio. 

Mrs.  I^mon,  by  Vandyke. 

Cleopatra,  by  Ludovico  Caracd, 

An  Italiikn  Knight,  by  Pordenone^ 

A  Holy  Family,  by  F.  Vanne. 

The  Annuiiciation,  by  Paul  Veronese, 

St.  Michael,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  after  GmWo, 

Christ  in  the  House  of  the  Pharisee,  by  Bassano, 

An  Italian  Lady,  by  Parmegiano. 

A  Warrior,  by  Giorgione, 

Virgin  and  Child,  by  Tintoretto, 

Boccacio,  by  Titian, 

Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bronzino. 

Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke, 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Queen,  by  Valasqueu 

Jacob's  Departure  from  Laban,  by  i&gnf^^^i^oogle 
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Joseph  and  Marj,  by  G.  Hontkurst, 

A  Head,  bj  Vandyke, 

Diana  and  Actson,  by  Titian. 

Guercino,  by  Himself, 

The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  P.  Veronese. 
•  St.  Francis  and  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratti. 
'  Chiistian  IV.  King  of  Denmark^  by  Van  Somers, 

Jacob,  Rachel  and  Leah,  by  Guido  Cagnacci. 

Jacob*s  Journey,  by  Bassano. 

Peter  Oliver,  the  painter,  by  Htinneman. 

A  Dutch  XSentleman,  by  Vander  HaUt, 

And  over  each  of  the  doors.  Ruins,  by  Rouuean. 

The  Audience-chamher  contains  five  beautiful  paintings, 
by  S.  Ricci :  Our  Saviour  in  the  Rich  Man's  House ; 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick  ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy  ; 
the  Woman  of  Faith  y  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

Aretine,  the  poet,  by  Titian. 

Titian's  Uncle,  by  Titian. 

The  Birth  of  Bacchus ;  Jupiter  and  Jauo ;  and  the 
Birth  of  Jupiter,  by  Julio  Romano. 

An  Italian  Market,  by  Bamboccio. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  l?y  Rubens,  after  Titian. 

Over  the  fire-place,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  by  G,  Honthorst. 

Two  Landscapes,  by  Swaneveldt, 

Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Titian, 

Boaz  and  Ruth,  by  Bassano, 

Death  and  the  Last  Judgment,  by  M,  Hemskerck, 

The  Comaro  Family,  by  Old  Stone, 

A  Spanish  Lady,  hy  Sebastian  del  Piumbo. 

The  Heads  of  St.  Peter  and  Judas,  by  Guido. 

Virgin  and  Child,  hy  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

A  Holy  Family,  by  Corriggio. 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Lazzarini, 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Michael, 
hyJ.de  Mabuse. 

And  over  each  door,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Parmegiano, 
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The  KingU  Draioin^-room^— Here  is  a  fine  picture  of 
George  III.  reyiewing  the  lOth  Light  Dragoons  (now 
Hussars).  The  late  king  is  in  the  unifonn  of  his  regi- 
ment, giving  the  word  of  command ;  the  late  Duke  of 
York  is  on  horseback  on  the  left  of  his  father ;  Sir  William 
Fawcett  is  on  the  ground,  and  General  Goldsworthy  and 
Sir  Darid  Dundas  are  on  horseback  beside  the  Duke  of 
York.     Bj  Sir  William  Beechey, 

Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  Wife,  by  GentUeschi, 

The  Muses,  by  Tintoretto, 

The  Offering  of. the  Magi,  bj  Luea  Jordano, 

The  Presentation  of  Queen  Esther,  by  Tintoretto, 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  hy  Varidyhe* 

The  Wise  Men*s  OlFering,  by  Carlo  Cagliarei 

Apotheosis  of  a  Saint,,  by  Bassano*   . 

A  Knight  of  Malta,  by  Tintcrette. 

A  Venetian  Senator,  by  Pordenone^ 

Orer  the  fire-place,   the   Duke  of  York,   brother  of 
George  IIL,  by  Dance. 
'    A  "Holy  Family,  by  Dosso  Dossi, 
.    The  Family  of  Pordenone,  by  IHmselfi 

Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Angels  appearing 
to  the  Shepherds,  by  JV.  Pousnn, 

David  with  Goliath's  Head,  by  Domenico  Fetti, 

A  Holy  Family,  by  Parmegiano. 

King  William  the  Third's  Bed-room, — Here  is  the  state- 
bed  of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  furniture  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  embroidered  needlework,  executed  at  an 
institution  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen,  which 
was  under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty,  The  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  is  in  good  preservation  ;  it  re- 
presents Night  and  Morning.  The  clock  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  goes  twelve  months  without  winding 
up,  and  was  made  by  Daniel  Quare,  Koimd  th^  room  are 
the  celebrated  portrait^  of  the  bei^uti^  of  Charles  the 
Second's  court :  they  are  shown  in  the  following  order  •* — 

Anne  Duchess  of  York,  by  Sir  PetS'1^$,'^''^ 
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Lady  Byron,  by  Lely, 

Princess  Mary,  as  Diana,  by  Lelf^* 

Queen  Catherine,  by  Lely. 

Mrs.  Knott,  by  Verelst, 

Duehess  of  Portsmouth,  by  Gasher, 

Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  Lely. 

Nell  Gwynne,  by  Lely, 

Countess  of  Rochester,  by  Lely, 

Countess  of  Ossory,  by  VereUt» 

Mrs.  Lawson,  by  Verelst. 

Countess  of  Northumberlaind,  by  Leiy, 

Lady  Denham,  by  Lely. 

Countess  of  Sunderland,  by  Lely. 

Countess  de  Grammont,  by  Lely, 

Duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely. 

Duchess  of  Somerset,  by  Lely, 

Lady  Whitmore,  by  Lely. 

Mrs.  Middleton,  by  Lely, 

Over  the  doors  are  flower-pieces, -by  Baptiaie. 

The  King's  Dressing-room, — ^The  ceiling,  painted  by 
Verrio,  is  Mars  reposing  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  with  Cupid 
stealing  his  armour. 

Poultry,  by  Uondekoeter, 

Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  Old  Franks. 

A  Dutch  Fair,  by  Breughel. 

Two  Children,  by  Leonardo  da  Vind. 

A  curious  portrait  of  a  Child,  supposed  to  be  Henry 

vin. 

Youth  and  Age,  by  Denner, 
A  Saint's  Head,  by  Gerhard  Dow, 
Joseph  Bound,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Lucas  Van  Ley  den. 

A  Venetian  Gentleman,  by  Bassano, 

A  Landscape,  hj  Stoaneveldt, 

Flowers,  by  M,  Van  Osterwyck. 

Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by  G.  Schalken,  ^ 

A  Landscape,  hy  WynainXt.  ^    -^  ^^ C^OOgle 
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3aoditti,  by  Borgogttone, 

Still  Life,  hy  Cuyp, 
'     Italian  Peasants,  hj  M.  A,  Battaglia. 

A  Head,  hy  Gerhard  Dew, 

Fruit,  hy  De  Heem.  . 

A  Warrior,  by  Correggio,    . 

A  Boy  laugbing,  by  Frank  Hals, 

Charity,  by  Carlo  Cignanu 

A  Marine  View,  by  Vandervelde, 

A  Candlelight- scene,  by  G.  SchaUceiu, 

A  Landscape,  by  Rtibenu 

The  Head  of  Cyrus,  by  DiepenMce. 

A  Cattle-piece,  by  ji,  Vandervelde. 

A  Magdalen's  Head,  by  Sasso  Ferrate^ 

A  Sibyl,  by  GentiUschL 
'     A  Warrior,  by  Guercino^ 

The  Virgin  teaching  the  Infant  to  read,  and  a  Mother 
and  two  Children,  by  Carlo  Cignanu 

Two  Landscapes  with  Figures,  by  PoeUmberg* 

.Two  small  oval  pictures,  by  Steenwick^ 

A  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  by  Collins. 

The  King's  Writing'closet  contaips  Dead  Game,  by  Van 
AelsU 

Still  Life,  by  De  Heem. 

Moses  striking  the  Ilock,  by  Salvator  Rasa, 

Landscape  and  Figuies,  by  Dietrice, 

Lot  and  his  Daughters,  and   Diana  and  Nymphs,  by 
Poelemberg^ 

A  Dutch  Church,  by  Peter  Niefs, 

A  Battle-piece,  by  Wnuvermans* 

SL.  Peter  in  Prison,  by  Steenwick, 

The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  and  the  Tribute-Money 
by  Dietrice, 

Two  Flower-pieces,  by  D.  Seghers, 

An  Incantation,  by  M,  Cross. 

Two  Landscapes^  with  Figures,  by  Poelemberg, 

A  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  a  Dutch  Lady,  by  RembrandU 
p  F  3 
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Children  with  a  lamh,  hj  Francis  Florit, 

St.  Catharine  at  the  Altar,  hy  P.  Veroneie, 

The  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  hy  Leonardo  da  Vind, 

A  wild  Boar*B  Head,  hy  Snyders, 

A  Farm-yard,  hy  Teniera, 

Still  Life,  hy  Roestrate. 

A  Venetian  Gentleman,  hy  TirUoretto, 

A  Holy  Family,  hy  Titian* 

A  Sihyl,  hy  Paris  Bordone, 

Poultry,  and  two  Flower-pieces,  hy  Bogdani. 

Mary  and  Elizaheth,  hy  Carlo  Maratti* 

A  Turkey  Carpet,  hy  Maltese, 

Hay-stacldng,  hy  Wouvermans. 

Two  Pieces  of  Dead  Game,  hy  Weenix. 

Queen  Mary's  CloseU^ln  this  room  there  are  some  fine 
old  portraits. 

Lord  Damley  and  his  Brother,  hy  lAtcas  de  Heere. 

Queen  JBUzaheth,  when  young,  hy  Jjuea  Cranach* 

Two  Daughters  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  hy  Zua^ero. 

The  Children  of  Henry  VII^  hy  J,  de  Mubuu, 

Holhein,  hy  Himself, 

The  Father  and  Mother  of  Holhein. 

B^skemeer,  hy  Holbein, 

Frohenius,  hy  Holbein. 

Two  portraits  of  Erasmus,  hy  Holhein, 

Charles  II.,  when  a  hoy,  hy  Honthont, 

Francis  II.,  of  France,  when  a  hoy,  hy  Jannette, 

Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  hy  Jannette, 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia  dining  in  puhlic  y 
and  Charles  I.  and  Queen  dining  in  Whitehall,  hy  Van 
Baisen, 

Henry  VIII.,  hy  Holbein. 

Francis  L,  of  France,  hy  Holbein, 

Queen  Mary  I.,  and  Queen  I^aheth,  when  children. 

Henry  Prince  of  Wales^  son  of  James-I.,  hunting  by 
Lucas  de  Heere.  °  a  ^^^    v^O vj^  i c 
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Prince  Rupert,  when  a  boy,  hy  Mfytetu. 

Ladj  Vaux,  hy  Holbein^ 

The  Jester  of  Henrjr  VIII.,  by  Holbein. 

King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  by  C.  Jantten, 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  Queen  Mary  I.,  by  Sir  A, 
More, 

Anne  of  Denmark,  by  C  Janaen. 

Lady  Derby,  by  Lticat  de  Htmre, 

Sir  Henry  Guilford,  by  Holbein. 

A  portrait,  by  Albert  Dwrer. 

John  Bellini,  by  Hmielf. 

Sir  George  Carew,  by  Marie  Garrard* 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Graces,  by  Lueoi  de  Heere, 

Queen  Elisabeth,  supposed  to  be  the  last  portrait  taken 
of  her,  by  Zueckero. 

The  Qneen^s  GaUery^-^A  large  room  hung  with  Gobelin 
tapestry :  each  piece  represents  a  scene  in  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great, — 1st,  Alexander's  triumphal  entry 
into  Babylon ;  2nd,  his  battle  with  Porus ;  Srd,  taming 
Bucephidus ;  4th,  his  visit  to  Diogenes ;  5th,  his  con- 
sultation with  the  Soothsayers;  6th,  his  battle  with 
Darius ;  7th,  the  tent  of  Darius. 

King  William  III.,  when  young,  by  Knelier ;  and  his 
Queen  Mary,  when  young,  by  Lely. 

The  Queen*s  Bed^rocm. — Here  is  the  state-bed  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  rich  velvet  furniture  and  hangings  of  which 
were  wrought  at  Spitalfields ;  the  chair  and  stools  are 
covered  to  correspond.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Sir 
Garnet  ThomhiU,  and  represents  Aurora  rising  -out  of 
the  sea. 

James  I.,  and  his  Queen,  and  his  son  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Van  Somere, 

Christian  Duke  of  Brunswick,  by  Honthortt, 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  by  Rigaud, 

Peter  denying  Christ,  by  B.  fFeet. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Pouturmo,  the  outline  by  Michael 
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Versailles,  and  Marli,  by  Van  der  Meulen* 

The  Shepherd's  Offering,  by  Palma, 

The  Judgmeat  of  Midas,  by  Schidvone, 

The  Deluge,  by  Bassano, 
♦     A  Holy  Family,  by  Giorgione, 

A  Landscape,  by  Poussin, 

A  Lady,  playing  on  the  virginals,  by  Pordenone, 

Twelve  pictures  representing  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  by  Luca  Jordano, 

Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  by  Mytens, 

The  Queen*s  Drawing-roam. — The  ceiling,    painted  by 
VerriOf  represents  Queen  Anne  in  the  character  of  Justice. 

George  III.,  and  his  Queeu,  Charlotte,  by  B.  West, 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  by  West, 

His  present  Majesty,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  by  West, 

The  Apotheosis  of  the  infant  Princes,    Ootavius  and 
Alfred,  by  West. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  two  Princesses,  by  West, 

The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,   Sussex,   Cambridge,  and 
three  Princesses,  by  West, 

Queen  Charlotte,  and  Princess  Royal,  by  West* 

The  Oath  of  Hannibal,  by  West. 

The  Departure  of  Regulus,  by  West. 

The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  by  ^est. 

St«  George  and  th6  Dragon,  by  West, 

Two  subjects  from  the  history  of  Cyrus,  by  West, 

The  Queen's  Audtence-chamber, — Here  is  the  state-bed 
of  King  William  III. 

The  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  by  Caravaggio* 

Nymphs,  by  Cavalier  d'Arpino* 

A  Magdalen,  by  Titian, 

Duchess  of  Luueberg,  by  Mytens* 

Pilate  delivering  up  Christ,  by  Sc^awmi. 

The  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  by  West,, 

Nymphs  and  Satjrs,  by  Rubens, 

The  Death  of  Epaminondas,  by  West, 

Countess  of  Lennox,  by  Holbein,    ogtzedbyGoogle 
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Margaret  Queen  of  Scots,  by  IMbein* 

Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  Kneller, 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  1^  Mytens, 

Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  by  Van  Somers. 

A  Holy  Family,  by  J,  Romano, 

The  Continence  of  Scipio,  by  6*.  Jiicci, 

Henry  VIII.,  and  Family,  by  Holbein, 

Vulcan  Delivering  the  Armour  of  Achilles  to  Thetis, 
and  Achilles  presented  to  the  Centaur,  by  Antonio  Balestra. 

Cnpid  shaving  his  bow,  by  Parm^giano. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  by  G.  Chiari, 

The  Public  Dintng-room, — Here  is  a  model  of  a  Palace, 
designed  by  George  III*,  for  Richmond  Gardens ;  around 
the  room  are  th^  Triumphs  of  Julius  Cssar,  in  water- 
colours,  by  Andna  Mantapia, 

A  Ruin,  by  Vivano, 

The  Family  of  De  Bray,  by  Himself, 

Marine  Views,  by  Vandervelde, 

George  the  Secon4*s  Private  Chamber, ^^Here  are  some 
fine  Flower-Pieces,  by  BaptiUe, 

Fruits,  by  Van  Aelst, 

■Grapes,  by  Caravaggio, 

From  this  we  enter  a  long  gallery,  which  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  the  unrivalled  Cartoom  of 
Raphael, 

These  drawings  were  designed  to  serve  as  patterns  for 
tapestry  to  decorate  the  Papal  Chapel,  according  to  the 
orders  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  represent  subjects  taken  from 
the  Evangelists  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  were 
painted  about  1520,  and  the  tapestry  was  executed  at  the 
famous  manufactory  of  Arras,  in  Flanders.  The  Cartoons, 
«o  called  because  they  were  painted  on  carta,  cortona 
sheets  of  paper,  were  bought  for  Charles  I.,  by  Rubens, 
-the  pamter. 

The  first  is  the  Death  of  Ananias. 

The  second,  Elymas,  the  iKircerer.  ^ 

The  third,  Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful  QQ&l^ 
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The  fourth,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

The  fifth.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 

The  sixth,  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 

And  the  seventh,  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter. 

There  is  a  splendid  set  of  engrayings  from  these  Car  • 
toons,  by  Mr.  Hollowaj ;  and  fine  lithographic  prints,  bj 
Mr.  G.  Foggo.  There  is  also  a  model  of  a  palace,  in- 
tended by  George  II.,  for  Hyde  Park.  In  an  ante-room 
is  a  drawing  by  Casanoua,  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration ; 
a  portrait  of  John  Lacy,  a  comedian  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  by  Wnght ;  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback;  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Paima;  the  Cenotaph  of  Lord 
Damley ;  a  Medallion  of  Henry  VIII. ;  a  Magdalen,  by 
Lely ;  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofeipes,  by  Gmdo. 

The  east  front  opens  upon  the  puhlic  gardens,  from  which 
the  visitor  has  a  view  of  the  Home-park,  and  its  avenues  of 
elm  and  lime-trees,  reaching  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  Kingston,  with  a  lake  or  canal 
tof  water  in  the  centre,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  gardens  and  park  were  put  into  their  present 
fonn  by  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Wise,  gardeners  to  the  king 
and  queen,  at  a  period  when  the  Dutch  taste  was  para- 
mount. Along  this  front  of  the  palace  is  a  broad  gravel 
walk,  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Thames,  and  on  the  left 
to  a  gate,  called  the  Flowerpot- gate,  which  opens  on  the 
Kingstou.road.  At  the  right>-hand  comer  of  the  east 
front  there  is  a  door  which  opens  into  the  private  garden, 
where  there  are  two  green- houses,  with  some  rare  plants, 
and  some  large  orange  and  lemon -trees,  many  of  them  in 
full  bearing ;  but  the  greatest  curiosity  here  is  the  large 
vine,  certainly  the  largest  vine  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  house  is  72  feet  long,  and  the  breadth  on 
the  rafters  22.  The  large  vine  is  above  100  feet  long : 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stem  is  27  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  of  the  black  Hamburgh  grape*  and  the 
quantity  it  bears  in  some  seasons  exceeds  2,500  bunches, 
-^uthward  of  the  palace  is  the  Royal  Tennis-court.    On 
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passing  wbicb  we  come  to  a  door  which  leads  into  the 
Wilderness,  which  was  planted  with  trees  and  shruhs  hy 
King  William  III./  so  as  to  hide  the  irregularities  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  palace.  The  walks  in  this  wilder- 
ness are  very  delightful,  and  seats  are  placed  under  some 
of  the  largest  trees  and  in  the  avenues.  But  the  great 
attraction  here  is  the  Maze  or  labyrinth,  formed  in  the 
earlj  part  of  King  William's  reign,  which  is  productive  of 
much  amusement  to  visitors. 

No  definite  charge  is  made  for  viewing  the  palace,  &c., 
but  it  is  expected  that  each  party  will  give  the  guide  who 
shows  the  apartments  a  gratuity  after  the  rate  of  about  6d. 
each  person ;  then  the  gardener,  who  shows  the  green* 
houses  and  plants,  is  entitled  to  a  trifle,  say  3d*  each 
person  ;  and  the  maze-keeper  looks  for  an  equal  fee ;  so 
that  the  total  tax  on  the,  pocket  of  each  individual  of  a 
partjt  may  be  said  to  be  Is,  This,  however,  in  some 
cases,  would  be  deemed  shabby.  One  gentleman  or  lady 
going  alone,  or  two  only  together,  can  scarcely  escape  for 
less  than  Ss.  6d.  the  two,  or  2«.  for  an  individual.  The 
gardens  are  open  daily,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  dark,  and  all  persons  are  admitted,  gratuitously,  to 
walk  and  take  their  pleasure  in  them.  A  regiment  of 
cavalry  is  always  stationed  at  the  palace,  the  band  of 
which,  on  Sundays,  plays  some  of  the  finest  musical 
compositions,  for  the  gratification  of  the  nobility  and 
*  gentry  resident  at  the  palace  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  of 
the  numerous  visitors  who,  on  this  day  in  particular,  visit 
the  spot  from  London  and  elsewhere.  The  sights  of  the 
palace  are  exhibited  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days. 
See  Hampton,  Hampton  Wick,  and  Bushey  Park, 

HAMPTON  WICK,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  imme- 
diately  at  the  foot  of  Kingston  Bridge^  and  adjoining  the 
Home  Park  attached  to  Hampton-court,  and  Buthey  Park 
(wbich  see).  This  place  (which  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish 
of  Hampton)  has  been  much  improved  within  these  few 
years,  particularly  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  church 
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in  the  raodeni  Gothic  style,  and  of  a  nqat  terrace,  which 
contains  some  good  shops,  formerly  much  wanted  here. 
Around  and  in  the  village  are  many  pretty  cottage  resi* 
dences,  and  the  walks  about  the  place  are  particularly 
pleasant,  independently  of  the  attractions  of  the  neigh« 
bouring  paries  of  Hampton-court,  Bushey,  and  Richmond, 
and  the  immediate  proximi^  of  the  Thames  and  its 
verdant  banks.  Sir  Richard  Steele  built  a  house  here, 
which  he  whimsically  denominated  the  Hovels  from  thia 
place  he  dedicated  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *'  Tatler.'* 

HAN  WELL,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  8  miles  west  from 
London,  on  the  Uxl»idge  road*  Under  the  vaults  of  the 
church  (a  small  brick-building,  erected  in  1782)  lie  the 
remains  of  the  philanthropist  Jonas  Hanway.  In  the 
vicinity  are  some  attractive  seats;  especially  Hanweli 
Park.  In  the  parish  register  is  the  following  curious 
entry : — 

daughter 
"  Thomas  of  Thomas 

son 
Messenger  and  Elizabeth  bis  wife,  was  bom  and  baptised, 
Oct.  24,  1731  ;"  to  which  is  added,  in  a  marginal  note — 
"  by  the  midwife,  at  the  font,  called  a  boy,  and  named  by 
the  godfather  Thomas,  but  'proved  a  girl.*'  The  Great 
Western  Railway  crosses  the  road  here. 

H  ANWORTH  PARK,  near  Hounslow,  is  the  seat  of 
—  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  and  Hanworth  Little  Park,  of  Lady- 
Laura  ToUemache. 

HAREFIELD,  a  village  in  Middlesex, ,  4^  miles  north 
from  Uxbridge,  and  20  from  London.  This  manor  became 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Newdigate  (who  served  in  the 
French  wars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL),  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Joanne,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Simon 
de  Swanland ;  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  descendant, 
Charles  N.  Newdi^te,  Esq.  Between  the-yojurs  1585 
and  1675,  however,  it  was  possessed  by  several  other 
families,  who  resided  In  the  ancient  mEupion,  called  Hare- 
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fiM  Place,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
chnrch ;  among  them  was  Sir  Edmond  Anderson,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
Lord'keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  afterwards.  Lord  Elles- 
mere  ;  and  Sir  William  Sedlej,  Bart.,  father  of  the  wittj 
and  profligate  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  This  mansion  hecame 
famous  on  several  accounts  ;  particularly  from  two  visits 
made  to  the  Lord-keeper  Egerton  hj  Queeo  Elizabeth,  in 
the  years  1601  and  1602  ;  and  still  more  so  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Milton*s  masque  of  Arcade*  was 
first  performed,  before  the  Countess  of  Derby,  about  the 
year  1633,  by  some  noble  persons  belonging  to  her  family. 
On  this  occasion,  it  appears  that  the  countess  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state,  as  the  "  Rural  Queen,*'  before  whom  one 
4>f  die  characters,  a  pastoral  bard,  chaunted  a  song,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  stanza : — 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads. 

In  drde  round  her  shinuig  throne, 
Shoothig  her  beams  like  silver  threads ) 

This,  this  is  she  alone. 
Sittfaig,  like  a  goddess  bright. 
In  the  centre  of  her  light. 

George,  Lord  Chandos,  the  countess's  son-in-law,  who 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
whilst  gallantly  fighting  for  Charles  I.,  retired  to  Harefield 
Place,  after  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  in  great  privacy. 
His  widow,  Jane,  Lady  Chandos,  married  Sir  William 
Sedley,  Bart.,  whose  son.  Sir  Charles,  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
ancient  mansion  by  fire,  from  his  carelessness  while  read- 
ing in  bed.  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Bart.,  rebuilt  the 
mansion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  has  now  been 
wholly  pulled  down,  the  present  owner  residing  at  Hare- 
feld  Lodge,  a  modem  villa,  near  Uxbridge.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  Harefield  Park,  General  Sir  George  Cooke, 
Bart.  J  Breakspears,  Joseph    Partridge,  1^^lY^6Harefie^'' 
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Grrve,  W,  Flower,  Esq. ;  and  Sydenhant  Lodge ,  — '— - — « 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  park,  on  the  Coin  river,  are 
the  extensive  copper-works  of  Mr.  Spedding. 

In  the  church  of  Harefield  are  several  ancient  mona« 
ments  to  the  Newdigate  and  Ashby  families,  and  a  costlj 
tomb  to  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby. 

HARE  HALL,  Essex,  near  the  hamlet  of  Hare-street, 
a  mile  distant  from  Komford,  and  13  miles  from  I^ndon, 
is  an  elegant  mansion  of  Portland  stone,  erected  for  J.  A. 
Wallinger,  Esq.,  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Payne,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  building.  It  consists  of  a  centre,  with  two  wings 
connected  by  colonnades  ;  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a 
handsome  manner ;  the  larger  of  the  two  drawing-rooms 
is  36  feet  by  20,  and  extendi  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  commanding  pleasant  views  of  considerable  extent. 
Mr.  Payne  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  construction 
of  staircases,  and  here,  as  at  Wardour  Castle,  this  part  of 
the  edifice  displays  much  taste  and  elegance.  Hare  Hall 
is  now  the  seat  of  J.  Western,  Esq.  Near  the  mansion 
are  two  beautiful  villas,  called  Hare-street  Cottage  an^ 
Hare  Lodge ;  the  fonner,  the  residence  of  the  widow  of 
Humphrey  Repton,  Esq.,  who  attained  celebrity  for  some 
works  on  landscape-gardening,  the  latter,  we  believe,  of — 
Jackson,  Esq. 

HARE-STREET,  contracted  from  HaroWs- street,  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Homchurch,  Essex,  rurally  situate 
13  miles  from  London,  near  Romford,  surrounded  by 
agreeable  scenery  and  genteel  residences. — See  Hare  Hall 
and  Romford, 

HARLOW,  a  market-town  in  Essex,  23  miles  jfrom 
Loudon,  situate  pleasantly  and  healthfully,  on  the  road  to 
Newmarket.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  with  shops  and  houses,  and  two  chapels 
for  Dissenters.  A  fair  of  much  celebrity  is  holden  her© 
annually,  on  the  9th  of  September,  on  Harlow  Bush 
Common,  and  very  numerously  attended.  On  the  centre 
of  the  common  is    Bush   Fair   House^i  zwhere  th^  Essex 
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archers  hold  their  meetings.  A  second  fair,  for  cattle,  is 
holden  in  the  village  on  the  28th  of  Novemher.  The 
charch  is  ornamented  with  the  armorial  hearings  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  formerly  resident  in  the  county, 
painted  on  glass,  at  their  expense,  to  embellish  the  win- 
dows^ it  contains  several  ancient  inscriptions.  Among 
others  :  **  Here  lyeth  the  bodye  of  William  Sumner,  late 
tenant  to  John  Reeve,  the  last  Lord  Abbot."  "  Here 
lieth  interred  the  body  of  Thomas  Druncaster,  principal 
secretary  to  King  Henry  VII.,  1490.*'  «*  Here  lyeth 
buryed  the  bodye  of  Janne  Bugge,  deceased,  1582." 
This  parish  has  a  school  of  industry  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  Lancasterian  school,  with  many  other  charities, 
some  of  great  antiquity.  A  chapel  of  ease  is  in  progress 
here,  at  PotterVstreet,  3  miles  from  the  parish  church. 

At  about  a  mile  north-east  from  Harlow  church  is  the 
fine  old  manor-house  of  Harlowiniry,  now  the  property  of 
W.  Barnard,  Esq.  When  the  lauds  of  this  parish  be- 
longed to  the  monks  of  St  Edmondsbury  (which  they  did 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  until  that  of 
Henry  VIII.)  this  mansion  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  abbot's  resting-places,  on  his  way  to  parliament. 
Near  the  house  was  a  large  chapel,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  bam,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  well  preserved.  Near 
Hariow  Church  is  Brent  Hall,  or  New  Hall,  and  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  northward  is  Ketchin  Hall,  both  old 
manors,  and  now  the  property  of  William  Bott,  Esq. — See 
also  Moore  Hall,  Down  Hall,  and  Nether  Hall. 

HARMONDSWORTH,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  2 
miles  E.  of  Colnbrook,  and  15  from  London,  is  noted  for 
one  of  the  largest  bams  in  England,  supported  by  pillars 
of  stone,  and  thought  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Its 
length  is  191  feet,  its  breadth  38.  There  was  anciently 
an  alien  priory  of  Benedictine  Monks  here. 

HARROW  ON  THE  HILL,  in  Middlesex,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  London,  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  county. 
This  hill  affords  a  variety  of  beautifiU  pro^j^^c^s.    The 
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view  toward  the  east  is  tenninated  by  the  metrqKilis ;  to 
the  south  hy  the  Surrey  hills.  Toward  the  iu»th  it  is  the 
least  extensive,  being  intercepted  by  the  high  gpround 
about  Stanmore  and  Harrow-weald:  on  this  side,  the 
village  of  Stanmore  and  Bentley  Priory  (the  Marquess  of 
Abercom*s  seat)  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  The 
Tiew  toward  the  west  and  south-west,  which  is  very  ex* 
tensive  and  beautiful,  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage .from  the  church«yard  ;  the  distant  prospect  takes 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Berks,  and 
Bucks.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  descending  to  Sudbury 
•Common,  is  a  small  villa,  belonging  to  Charles  Hamilton, 
£sq.,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  shrubbery,  which  com- 
mand nearly  the  same  prospect.  On  the  brow  of  Sudbury 
Hill  is  a  villa,  called  the  Hermitage,  once  in  the  occupation 
of  Mrs.  Roberts.  Wembley  Park,  in  the  bamlet  of 
Wembley,  was  the  property  of  Richard  Page,  Esq.,  do" 
ceased,  whose  family  had  been  resident  proprietors  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  llie  present  owner  is  John 
Grey,  Esq.,  who  rebuilt  the  mansion,  in-  an  elegant  style, 
about  the  year  1811.  On  an  eminence  opposite,  called 
Bam  Hill,  is  an  unfinished  building,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Page,  and  called  his 
Folly. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  the  parsonage.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cunningham  ;  the  Manor  House,  Rev*  J.  Batten  ;  in 
the  village,  the  Grove,  A.  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Julian  Hitl, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Noel,  and  the  beautiful  seat  of  C0I.M.  Murray'. 

The  parish  church,  with  its  lofty  spire,  fonns  a  very 
conspicuous  object;  it  was  originally  built  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  -,  and  some  part 
of  his  church  is  yet  standing.  The  celebrated  physician 
and  poet.  Dr.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  a  monument  here. 
But  Harrow  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  free  grammar- 
school,  which  now  ranks  among  the  first  public  seminaries 
in  the  kingdom.  Hence  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Samue^ 
Hrr  (who  was  bom  at   Harrow,  January  26,  1746-47), 
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Kicbard  Brinsley  Sberidao,  Earl  Spencer^  the  Marqbess 
of  Hastings,  Mr.  FerceTsl,  Lord  Byron,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  luminaries,  bare  issued 
forth  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  world.  It  was  founded, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman 
of  Preston,  in  this  parish. 

The  residence  of  the  bead-master  is  a  spacious  and 
•very  elegant  edifice. 

HATCHAM,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell, 
Surrey,  situate  chiefly  in  the  Kent-road,  between  New 
Cross  turnpike  and  New  Cross.  Here  are  the  seats  of  — 
Hplcombe,  Esq. ;  —  Lucas,  Esq. ;  and  the  handsome  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Edmeades. 

HATFIELD,  a  market-town  in  Herts,  9  miles  north 
from  Bamet,  and  19  from  London  ;  containing  some  com- 
modious inns,  and  presenting  a  very  neat  and  clean  ap- 
pearance. In  the  church  is  a  curious  monument  to  Robert 
Cecil,  first  FiSrl  of  Salisbury.  The  place  is  sometimes 
called  Bishop's  Hatfield,  from  its  having  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  who  had  a  palace  here  (now  Hat» 
feld  House)  which  afterwards  became  a  royal  residence, 
-until  James  I.  gave  it  t6  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
exchange  for  the  estate  of  Theobalds.  Hatfield  Home, 
now  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Vas  anciently 
part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Saxon  princes,  till  it  was 
bestowed  by  King  Edgar  on  the  monks  of  Ely,  in  whose 
possession  it  continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when 
the  monastery  of  Ely  was  converted  into  a  bishopric.  It 
then  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  alienated  to  the  crown  ;  but  it 
'  is  stated  to  have  been  an  occasional  royal  residence  before 
that  period.  William  of  Hatfield ,  second  son  of  Edward  III., 
was  bom  here  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  resided  here  for  many 
years  before  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  was  conducted 
'  hence  to  ascend  the  throne.  The  prosent  magnificent  seat 
was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salis- 
•  bury,  immediately  after  the  estate  was  assigned  to  him  ir 
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exchange  for  Theobalds.  The  mansion,  which  stands  Ob 
the  site  of  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  is  built  of  brick, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  half  H.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of 
nine  arches,  and  a  lofty  tower,  bearing  the  date  1611. 
The  structure  has  an  air  of  venerable  grandeur.  The 
noble  founder  inclosed  two  parks ;  one  for  red,  and  ^e 
other  for  fallow  deer.  In  the  first  he  planted  a  fine  vine- 
yard, which  was  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  deer  are  still  numerous,  and  the  park  is  finely  di^er- 
eified  in  surface,  and  varied  in  scenery,  boasting  of  some 
of  the  finest  timber  in  the  county.  Many  of  the  apart- 
-ments  are  of  noble  dimensions,  and  are  adorned  with  a 
rich  collection  of  paintings ;  among  which,  are  portraits 
of  the  Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  his  son,  the  first  Earl 
of  Salisbuiy.  There  is  also  a  very  curious  painting  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  singular  representation,  on  board, 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen  Anne  Boleyne  at  a  country 
fair.  The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  are  several  miles 
in  circumference,  and  are  watered  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Lea.  The  library  is  extensive  and  valuable;  it 
contains  a  coUeotioa  of  no  less  than  15,000  MS.  articles, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  to  that  of  James  I.,  the 
historical  MSS*  of  whose  teign  are  curious ;  they  include, 
among  other  valuable  articles,  the  actual  draft  of  the  pro- 
clamation declaring  James  King  of  England,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  f^bbert  Cecil,  bearing  numerous  marks  of 
revision,  and  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
tower,  signed  by  the  principal  nobility,  as  well  as  the 
council,  that  his  majesty  should  be  proclaimed  by  him 
within  his  precinct. 

In  November,  1835,  a  fire  broke  out  at  this  noble  man- 
sion, and  that  part  of  the  west  wing  facing  the  fine  avenue 
of  trees  by  which  the  house  is  approached,  was  en- 
tirely gutted.  The  Dowager- Marchioness  of  Salisbury 
(in  whose  apartment  the  fire  commenced)  perished  in  the 
flames. 

HAVERING   BOWER,  or  Hav^ebi5»^o(^^5^wer,  a 
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Village  in  Essex,  S  miles  north  firom  Romford,  in  the 
parish  of  Homchurch,  ■  and  liberty  of  Havering,  was  a 
seat  of  some 'of  oar  Saxon  kings,  particularly  of  the 
credulous  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  great  delight 
in  it,  as  being  woodj,  solitary,  and  fit  for  devotion.  "It 
60  abounded,''  says  the  old  legend,  **  with  warbUng  night- 
ingales, that  they  disturbed  him  in  his  devotions.  He 
therefore  earnestly  prayed  for  their  absence ;  since  which 
time  never  nighthigale  vras  heard  to  sing  in  the  park,  but 
many  without  the  pales,  as  in  other  places." 

The  name  of  this  liberty  is  suj^posed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Saxon,  in  which  language  havering  dgnifies  the 
goatsHng,  or  meadow.  **  But  the  more  general  belief  is,*' 
says  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  *'  History  of  Essex,"  that  its 
origin  has  been  from  a  ring  given  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  a  pilgrim,  according  to  an  ancient  romantic 
legend,  the  substance  of  which  is,  ^'  that  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  disguised  as  an  old  beggar,  asking  ahns  of  King 
Edward,  received  from  him  a  ring  as  the  only  possession 
he  had  at  that  time  to  bestow ;  and  which,  some  years 
afterwards,  was  returned  to  him  by  two  English  pilgrims, 
with  an  intimation  that  he  should  die  within  six  months ; 
and  this  message  was  delivered  to  him  here  at  his  Bower, 
which,  on  that  account,  was  named  Have-Ring"  Shady 
walks  and  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees  have  given  the  addi- 
tion of  Bower  to  this  place ;  and  some  remains  are  yet  to 
be  seen  of  the  ancient  palace,  said  to  have  been  built  or 
improved  by  the  Confessor,  and  afterwards  inhabited  by 
several  kings.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  with  a  fine  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  a  great  part  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey ;  also  a  view  of  the  Thames, 
on  which  the  ships  are  seen  in  constant  motion,  with  the 
cathedral  of  SL  PauPs  perceptible  in  the  distance.  The 
park  contained  about  1,000  acres,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  crown. 

Besides  the  palace  at  Havering,  there  was  anciently 
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another  at  Pirgo,  which  see.  The  nelghhotirhood  roUDd 
Havering  is  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's  seats,  too 
numerous  to  porticularise,  end  frequently  changing  owners. 
— But  see  Bedfordt,  Elmes,  and  Dagenhatnt, 

The  ancient  royal  chapel  of  Havering  is  near  the  site  of 
the  royal  palace.  It  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  en- 
dowed with  400/.  private  benefaction,  and  600/.  royal 
bounty. 

HAY£S«  a  village  in  Middlesex,  3^  miles  south  of 
Uxbridge,  and  13  from  London.  In  this  parish  are  Haye$ 
Park,  and  a  fine  old  mansion  in  which  Mr.  Alderman 
Combe  formerly  resided.  The  church  contains  some  g^ood 
monuments. 

HAYES  PLACE,  If  miles  south  of  Bromley,  Kent, 
now  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Dehaney,  is  noted  as  having  been  the 
villa  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  birth-place  of 
his  celebrated  son,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt. 

HEARTS,  a  modem  mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  old  one, 
near  Woodford,  Essex,  lately  the  seat  of  Wm.  Mellish, 
Esq.  I'he' original  edifice  was  built  about  A.D.  1600,  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Handsforth,  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  King 
James  I.,  who  frequently  breakfasted  here  before  hunting 
in  the  forest.  The  present  mansion  was  erected  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  Sam.  Clarke  Jervoise,  Bart.  By  marriage,  this 
estate  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Onslow  family,  and 
the  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  that 
name,  was  born  here.  When  the  Onslows  removed  into 
Surrey,  this  estate  was  sold.  It  was  afterwards  possessed 
by  Richard  War4.er,  Esq.,  who  had  a  botanical  garden 
here,  and  cultivated  rare  exotics,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  work  published  by  him,  and  privately  circulated,  en- 
titled "  Plantae  Woodfordiensis.*' 

HEDSOR  LODGE,  4  miles  S.  W.  of  Beaconsfield, 
Bucks,  is  the  seat  of  Loid  Boston.  The  mansion  is  exter- 
nally ncble,  and  internally  commodious  and.apprc^riately 
decorated.    The  grounds  are  formed,  partly  by  nature  and 
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partly  bj  art,  into  bigh  sloping  bills  and  deep  valleys,  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  great  yaxietj  of  woods,  advan- 
tageously distributed. 

HEMEL  HEMPSTED,  a  market-town  in  Herts,  224 
miles  N.  W.  from  London,  situate  on  the  river  Gade,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  market,  which 
is  still  a  good  one,  was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  largest 
in  England  for  wheat.  The  church  exhibits  some  remains 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  contains  some  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

HENDON,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  7  mUes  N.N.  W. 
firom  London,  situate  on  the  Brent.  In  the  church-yard 
is  the  following  singular  epitaph  (written  by  himself),  in 
memory  of  Robert  Thomas  Crosfield,  M.  D.,  who  died  8th 
of  November,  1802,  aged  44  years. 

Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Crosfield  lies. 
Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries; 
He  laiigh'd  when  sober,  and,  when  mellow. 
Was  a  harum-scarum  heedless  fellow : 
He  gave  to  none  design'd  oKnce ; 
So  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense !" 

Another  strange  inscription  in  Hendon  Church-yard,  is 
as  follows : — 

Poor  Ralph  lies  beneath  this  roof,  and  sure  he  must  be  Uest, 
For  though  he  could  do  nothing,  he  meant  to  do  the  best. 

Think  of  your  soules,  ye  guilty  throng. 

Who,  knowing  what  is  right,  do  wrong. 

Here,  also,  is  an  altar-tomb,  in  memory  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ayliffe,  Bart.,  F.A..S.,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  who,  lies 
buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church.  Within  the  church 
is  the  monument  of  Edmund  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  died  August  26, 1714 ;  and,  near  it,  another  large  one, 
in  commemoration  of  Sir  William  Rawlingson,  Knt.,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  obiit  11  May, 
1703.    Here,  likewise,  is  a  pleasing  monument,  by  Flax- 
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man,  of  tbe  CoInuMre  family,  of  Warwickshire*    The  font 
is  very  ancient,  and  apparently  Norman. 

HEN  DON  PLACE,  is  a  large  and  elegant  structare, 
Consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  attached  to  which,  by 
means  of  a  light  arcade,  is  a  noble  ball-room.  The  grounds 
are  delightfully  undulating  in  surface,  very  handsomely 
wooded,  and  are  watered  by  the  firent.  This  fine  seat  was 
lately  the  residence  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden. 
During  the  last  century,  there  was  a  remarkable  cedar-tree 
in  the  grounds,  upwards  of  70  feet  high.  The  diameter  of 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches  was  100  feet ;  the 
circumference  of  part  of  the  trunk,  20  feet ;  and  the  limbs 
from  6  to  12  feet  in  girth.  This  tree  was  blown  down  in 
1779 ;  the  year  preceding  which,  the  gardener  is  said  to 
have  made  50/.  by  sale  of  the  cones ! 

On  the  London  side  of  the  village,  is  Brent  Bridge  House, 
T.  More,  Esq.,  and  the  villa  of  —  Barnes,  Esq.  In  the 
village,  S/iire  Hail  House,  —  Prescctt,  Esq. ;  Hendon 
House,  —  r'rice,  Esq.  ;  the  Ficarage,  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
and  the  residencies  of  —  Woodburne,  Esq.,  W.  Burrell, 
Esq.,  and  Miss  Ix)ckyer. — See  Miil  Hill. 

HERNE  HILL,  beyond  the  village  of  Camberwell,  but 
nearer  to  the  village  of  Dulwich  and  Norwood,  a  spot 
containing  numerous  genteel  residences.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous,  is  that  of  W.  Pulley,  Esq. 

HERSHAM,  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Walton,  Surrey, 
situate  between  that  village  and  Esher.  Here  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  resided.  Hers/iam  Green  is  skirted  by  numer- 
ous villa  residences  and  small  farms  ;  and  the  whole  hamlet 
is  particularly  rural  and  pleasant. 

HERTFORD,  Herts,  21  miles  north  from  London,  is 
pleasantly  situate  on  the  river  Lea,  which  is  navigable. 
Tbe  streets  which  are  neat  and  well  built,  are  disposed  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  tbe  ancient  castle  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  two  horcs.  Here  are  two  parish-churches^ 
a  handsome  sessions- bouse,  in  which  the  assizes  are  holden, 
a  market-house,  and  town-hall ;  the  quprtei^-sessions  and 
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county-courts  being  Icept  in  the  latter.  The  only  manu- 
factured article  is  malt,  by  which,  and  the  large  quantities 
Of  com  and  wool  sent  down  the  river  to  the  metropolis, 
the  inhabitants  are  principally  supported.  The  public 
seminaries  for  education,  in  and  near  Heitford,  are  of  the 
most  respectable  class  ;  consisting  of  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  destined  to  fill  the  various  offices  in  the 
civil  departments  in  India  (see  Hailyhwry  College)  ^  and 
a  large  school,  called  the  Buildings,  belonging  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  where  about  500  of  the  younger 
children  are  kept  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  prior  to 
their  being  sent  to  town.  The  charities  consist  of  an  ex- 
cellent free  grammar-school,  having  seven  scholarships  at 
Peter-house,  Cambridge  ;  a  charity-school  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  corporation,  and  a  sunday-school.  Some 
years  ago,  a  county-gaol,  and  penitentiary -house,  were 
erected  here  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  Hertford  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  Market  on  Saturday.  This 
town  was  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons  ; 
and  afterwards  accounted  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  Saxons,  where  their  kings  often  kept  their  court,  and 
a  parliamentary  council  was  held  in  673,  The  Lea  was 
once  navigable  here  for  shipping*  In  879  the  Danes 
erected  two  forts  for  tfie  security  of  their  ships ;  but  Alfred 
turned  the  course  of  the  stream,  so  that  the  vessels  were 
left  on  dry  ground,  which  so  terrified  them  that  they  aban- 
doned their  forts  and  fled.  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alfred,  built  a  castle,  which  has  been  often  a  royat  resi- 
dence, but  yery  little,  if  any,  of  the  original  structure 
now  remains.  The  whole  has  been  surrounded  by  a  deep 
Inoat. 

In  the  parish  of  Little  St.  John  is  the  New  River  Head  ; 
and  near  the  town  are  many  handsome  villas  ;  particularly 
Bayfordbury,  BalVs  Park,  Golden's,  Hertingfordbury ,  and 
Brickendenbury  Park. 

HESTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  1 J  miles  N.  W.  of 
Hounslow,  and  10^  from  London ,  is  noted  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  excellent  wheat,  with  hread  made  from,  which  the 
royal  tahle  was  supplied,  sajs  Camden,  hefore  his  time. 
The  wheat  grown  here  is  still  repated  to  he  the  hest  in 
Middlesex.    The  soil  is  a  strong  loam. 

HIG'i AM  HALL,  or  HIGHAM  BENSTED,  an  ancient 
manorial  estate,'  ahout  1|  mile  N.W.  from  Walthamstow 
Church,  is  traced  to  an  owner  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  From  the  reign  of  Henrj  IT.  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  it  helonged  to  the  family  of  Bensted,  whence  that 
addition  to  the  name  of  Higham,  which  is  itself  derived 
from  the  site  of  the  manor-house  on  an  eminence.  In 
1494,  this  estate  helonged  to  Sir  Thos.  Level ;  in  1521,  it 
had  hecome  the  property  of  Sir  John  Heiron,  hy  whose 
descendants  it  was  conveyed,  in  1566,  to  Sir  Thos.  Kowe, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1568.  It  afterwards  helonged 
to  Richard  Newman,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  in  1762,  who 
sold  it  to  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Ayleshury. 
This  gentleman  erected  the  mansion,  which  is  a  square 
hrick  huilding  with  wings,  seated  on  a  high  ridge  of  ground, 
commanding  extensive  and  very  beautiful  prospects.  To 
the  west  is  a  fine  park,  ending  in  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
hounded  north  and  south  hy  parts  of  Epping  Forest.  Mr. 
Bacon  sold  this  seat  to  John  Biggen,  Esq.,  whose  widow, 
in  1785,  sold  it  hy  auction  to  Wm.  Hbmby,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  who  much  improved  it,  hut,  in  1790,  sold  it  to 
John  Harman,  Esq.  This  gentleman  enlarged  and  altered 
both  the  house  and  grounds,  at  a  great  expense,  the  grounds 
in  particular  haying  been  much  beautified  by  the  taste  pf 
Mr.  Repton,  the  landscape-gardener.  Higham  is  now  the 
seat  of  Jeremiah  Harman,  Esq. 

HIGHBURY,  a  pleasant  portion  of  the  parish  of  Isling, 
ton,  situate  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Isling- 
ton Church,  on  a  commanding  eminence.  Highbury-place 
and  Terrace  are  both  most  desirable  places  of  residence, 
each  row  containing  about  fifty  houses,  all  of  a  good  class, 
with  open  fields  before  and  around  them,  (the  freehold  of 
which  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  keep  them  open) 
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large  gardens,  &c.  A  little  beyond  is  a  well-known  house 
of  entertainment^  called  Highbury  Bam^  so  named  from  the 
principal  room  (now  pulled  down),  baring  once  been  a 
bam  J  the  new  dining  saloon  is  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  the  grounds  are  well 
laid  out,  and  the  establishment  is  well  adapted  for  enter* 
tainments,  on  the  largest  scale  ;  somewhat  farther  north 
is  a  college  for  the  education  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
On  this  spot  many  genteel  villas  already  exist,  and  others 
are  rapidly  rising.  From  the  springs  of  Highbury  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  City  of  London  was  anciently  sup- 
plied with  water. 

At  Highbury.place,  No.  38,  where  he  had  resided 
17  years,  died  the  celebrated  Abraham  Newland,  Esq., 
clief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  baker  in  Castle-street,  Southwark,  where  he  was  bom  in 
April,  1730 ;  he  died  Nov.  21,  1807,  and  is  buried  in 
Islington  Church, 

HIGHGATE,  a  populous  village  4J  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London,  lying  in  the  two  parishes  of  Homsey  and  Pancras ; 
the  chapel  and  two-thirds  of  the  village  being  in  Homsey, 
and  the  rest  in  Pancras.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  a  gate  erected  here 
in  the  l5th  century,  on  an  old  road  from  Gray*s-inn-lane 
to  Bamet,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tolls  for  the  Bishops 
of  London,  through  whose  park  the  road  was  turned.  On 
the  sice  of  this  toll-gate  was  once  a  hermitage  ;  near  which. 
Sir  Roger  Cholmondeley,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Beacli,  built  a  free-school  in  1562,  and  endowed  it  with 
estates,  which  now  produce  about  200^  a  year.  The  chapel 
adjoining  the  school  was  built  in  1565,  and  having  been 
enlarged,  since  its  first  erection,  by  sundry  benefactions, 
it  afterwards  became  the  chapel  of  ease  to  Homsey  j 
and  the  master  of  the  school  was  reader  at  the  chapel, 
and  afternoon  preacher.  A  new  church,  however, 
has  been  built  here  within  these  few  years,  in  the  pointed 
style.    It  stands  on  the   summit    of  Highg^^^Jij^U^near 
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the  pond,  and  foi^ms  a  picturesque  object  for  iaviiiy  mileS 
round. 

There  are  several  scholastic  establishments  at  Highgate, 
of  much  eminence  ;  and  among  them  is  a  boarding-school, 
with  a  synagogue  attached,  for  the  sons  of  Jews.  This  is 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  academy  at  Brighton. 

The  steep  acclivity  of  Highgate-hill,  which  in  some 
parts  rises  3  inches  in  every  yard,  had  long  rendered  it 
desirable  for  travellers  to  find  some  method  of  obviating 
the  inconveniences  it  occasioned.  A  new  road  was  there- 
fore devised,  about  1808,  to  branch  oflf  near  Whittington'g 
Stone,  at  Upper  HoUoway,  and  be  carried  on  by  a  Tunnel^ 
through  the  hill,  for  about  300  yards,  from  which  the  road 
was  to  proceed  to  the  north-eastward  of  Highgate,  and 
again  unite  with  the  great  north-road,  between  the  5th 
and  6th  mile-stone.  This  undertaking  was  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  subterraneous  passage,  or 
tunnel,  24  feet  high,  and  22  feet  wide,  arched  with  brick, 
was  progressively  carried  on,  till  April,  1812,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  before  the  workmen  had  resumed 
their  labours,  some  of  the  brick-work  gave  way ;  about 
noon,  the  ground  over  the  tunnel  was  perceived  to  crack 
and  settle,  and  the  whole  arch,  which  had  been  carried  to 
an  extent  of  130  yards,  fell  in  during  that  and  the  following 
day.  Not  a  single  person  was  hurt ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  noticed,  as,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  several  hun- 
dred persons  had  visited  the  works  from  curiosity.  This 
accident  induced  the  proprietors  to  alter  tlieir  plan  ;  and 
an  open  road  was  formed  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  the 
acclivity  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  carriages  experience 
but  little  inconvenience  in  ascending  it.  In  one  part, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  thoroughfare  of 
Homsey-lane,  an  elevated  archway  has  been  constructed, 
the  main  piers  being  of  stone,  flanked  with  substantial 
brick-work,  and  surmounted  by  tl^ee^^^o^^^^dijjes,  above 
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wBich  is  a  good  road,  or  bridge,  of  sufficient  width  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  abreast.  The  main  arch  is  aboat  36  feet 
high,  and  18  feet  wide*  In  making  the  excaTation  for  the 
tunnel,  it  was  found  that  the  basis  of  the  hill  was  a  vast 
mound  of  ferruginous  claj,  of  a  dark-bluish  grey  colour 
below,  and  a  yellowish  brown  towards  the  surface.  Nu« 
merous  fossils  were  dug  up,  as  septaria,  the  teeth  of  fish, 
&c. ;  petrified  wood,  which  had  been  pierced  bj  ship- 
worms  ;  pieces  of  a  peculiar  resinous  substance ;  and 
various  indurated  fruits  were  found  :  the  latter  agreeing 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  in  Kent,  and  of 
South  End,  in  Essex.  The  view  over  London  from  the 
pathway  of  the  bridge,  which  is  bordered  with  handsome 
balustrades,  is  very  grand.  This  archway  was  first  opened 
ibr  passengers  and  carriagei^,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1813 ; 
above  the  arch  is  the  following  inscription,  in  Roman 
capitals:  Geo,  Aug,  Fre.  Wallut  Pr,  Regis,  Sceptra, 
Gerenti ;  and  on  a  comer-stone,  at  bottom,  «re  the  words, 
«  This  stone  was  laid  31st  October,  1812."  At  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  archway  road  stands  the  Mercers' 
Almshouses,  a  handsome  modem  building,  in  the  Tudor 
style,  consisting  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre. 

The  custom,  which^did  prevail  for  many  years,  of  im- 
posing a  kind  of  burlesque  oath  on  all  strangers  on  their 
first  visit  to  Highgate,  is  well  known.  For  this  purpose, 
8  pair  of  homs  (on  which  the  oath  is  administered)  is  still 
kept  in  almost  every  inn  in  the  place,  though  this  piece  of 
fun,  like  most^otbers,  has  sunk  into  disuetude  or  contempt. 
The  oath  did  not  impose  any  very  disagreeable  obligations 
— merely  binding  the  swearer  not  to  drink  small  beer  when 
he  could  get  strong,  not  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  could  kiss 
the  mistress,  and  so  on ;  when  the  phrase  applied  to  a  man 
for  whose  taste  the  best  things  were  good  ejumgK-^**  he  has 
been  sworn  at  Highgate." 

Several  of  the  gentry  and  opulent  merchants  of  the 
metropolis  have  very  elegant  seats  at  and  around  Highgate. 
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On  the  right  of  the  hUl,  from  Kentish  Town,  is  HoUy  Lodge, 
with  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Alban's.  The  yilla  was  built  by  Sir  \Vm. 
Ashurst,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1694.  Sir  Thos.  Walker, 
accountant-general,  afterwards  possessed  it ;  and  it  was 
subsequently,  for  many  years,  the  seat  of  the  late  Thos. 
Coutts,  Esq.,  whose  rich  widow  married  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's.— See  Caen  Wood, 

HIGH  ONGAR,— See  Ongar. 

HIGH  WOOD  HILL,  a  commanding  eminence  in  the 
parish  of  Hendon,  Middlesex,  noted  for  the  spring  of 
chalybeate  water,  and  for  several  attractive  villas. 

HILL  HALL,  near  Epping,  but  in  the  parish  of  Thoy« 
don  Mount,  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Smyth  fiunily.  The 
mansion  is  quadrangular,  ornamented  in  front,  with  three- 
quarter  pillars,  and  encompassed  with  a  neat  cornice. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  elegant,  both  in  architectural 
decoration,  and  in  furniture.  The  great  hall  contains 
some  ancient  armour  and  arms,  with  family  portraits  and 
heraldic  insignia.  There  is  a  handsome  park  surrounding 
the  house,  the  approach  to  which  from  the  north,  is  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  trees.  This  manorial  possession  was  held 
by  Godric,  a  Saxon,  before  the  Conquest :  in  1486,  it  was 
held  by  Thomas  Hampden,  and  then  first  called  Hill  Hall ; 
Sir  John  Hampden,  a  descendant,  had  no  issue,  and  his 
widow  married  Sir  Thos.  Smyth,  who  died  in  1577,  since 
which  this  estate  has  vested  in  the  Smyth  family.  The 
present  mansion,  which  is  on  the  site  of  a  former,  was 
commenced  by  Sir  Thos.  Smyth  in  1548,  and  finished 
according  to  directions  left  in  his  will :  it  has  since,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  altered.  The  present  possessor  of 
this  estate  is  Sir  John  Smyth,  the  ninth  baronet  of  this 
family,  alleged  to  be  descended  from  a  natural  son  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

HILLINGDON,  Great  and  Little,  two  villages  in  Mid- 
dlesex,  about  a  mile  from  Uxbridge.  In  the  church  and 
church-yard  of  Great  Hillingdon,  are  numerous  monuments ; 
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tiinong  thefti  ofie  in  memorj  of  the  celebrated  Rich,  who  died 
in  1761.  On  the  Heath,  is  an  elegant  villa,  in  the  Italian 
style,  erected  for  the  Count  de  Salis ;  and  at  Little  Hil- 
lingdon  is  Hittingdon  House,  the  seat  of  R.  H.  Cox,  Esq- 
The  house  stands  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  forms  a  con- 
spicuous and  pleasing  object  from  the  high  road.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  well  wooded,  and  tastefully  diver- 
sified'. Through  them  runs  the  river  Coin,  which  has  been 
artificially  expanded  at  considerable  cost. 

HODDESDON,  a  chapelry  and  market-town  in  the 
parishes  of  Amwell  and  Broxboum,  Herts,  situate  on  the 
river  Lea,  and  consequently  very  attractive  to  the  lover  of 
angling.  It  is  17  miles  north  from  I^ndon,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  a  curious 
old  wooden  market-house,  and  several  residences  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  One  of  these,  called 
Champion  House,  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the 
ilymock  family,  who  possess  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
office  of  champion  at  the  coronation  of  our  sovereigns — a 
right  exercised,  probably  for  the  last  time,  at  the  coronation 
of  King  George  IV.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Thursdays, 
and  boasts  of  a  good  incorporated  grammar-school  and  two 
Sunday-schools. .  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  cotton-mill,  and 
around  the  town  are  several  pretty  seats. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Lord  Holland,  is 
situate  beyond  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  2  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  presents  a  venerable  and  interesting 
appearance  from  the  public  road.  It  was  built  by  Sir 
Walter  Cope  in  1607,  and  named  after  his  son-in-law  Henry 
Rich,.  Earl  of  Holland.  The  architecture  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  style  of  building  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  The  general 
form  of  the  edifice  is  that  of  a  half  H,  which  it  still  retains, 
though  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  minor  points 
to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  successive  proprietors. 
The  man  of  literature,  the  politician,  and  all  lovers  of  genius 
and  patriotism,  cannot  fail  to  feel  a  llfllj^  Hnt6rost  in  the 
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contemplation  of  this  venerable  stracture,  when  they  re* 
fleet  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  here 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  Fox 
first  imbibed  those  principles  of  liberality  and  independ- 
ence, for  which  he  will  ever  be  noted  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Addison  became  possessed  of  this  mansion 
in  1716,  by  his  intermarriage  with  Charlotte,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  Here  was  the  scene 
of  his  last  moments,  and  of  his  affecting  interview  with 
his  son-in-law,  (communicated  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Edward 
Young,)  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  bad  been  tutor, 
and  whose  licentiousness  of  manners  he  had  anxiously,  but 
in  vain,  endeavoured  to  repress.  As  a  last  effort,  he  sent 
for  him  into  the  room  where  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death » 
hoping  that  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  might  make  some 
imjM^ssion  upon  him.  When  that  young  nobleman  came, 
he  requested  to  know  his  commands,  and  received  the  me- 
morable answer,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die  !*' 
to  which  Tickell  thus  alludes : — 

He  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  oh  I  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  ui  bow  to  die  I 

On  the  death  of  this  young  nobleman,  in  1721,  unmarried, 
his  estates  devolved  to  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Ken- 
sington, (maternally  descended  from  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of 
Warwick,)  who  sold  it,  about  1762,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  the  early  years  of 
whose  patriotic  son,  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  were 
passed  chiefly  at  this  mansion,  and  whose  nephew,  the 
present  Lord  Holland,  is  now  owner  of  this  estate. 

The  apartments  are  in  general  capacious  and  of  good 
proportions.  The  library,  which  is  about  105  feet  in  length, 
was  originally  fitted  up  by  the  first  Lord  Holland  as  a  pic- 
ture-gallery ;  but  has  had  its  destination  changed  by  his 
present  lordship.  The  collection  of  books  is  extensive, 
and  worthy  of  the  well-known  literary  taste  of  the  noble 
proprietor.    Some  very  valuable  bus^,  ,§^^v^ip^tjir^  oma- 
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ment  the  different  rooms.  The  grounds  include  about  300 
acres ;  of  which  about  65  acres  are  disposed  into  pleasure* 
gardens,  &e.  Oyer  a  rural  seat  the  following  lines  have 
been  placed  hy  Lord  Holland,  from  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory.*' 

Here  Roosrs  sat— and  here  for  erer  dwell 
With  me,  those  Pleasures  whieh  he  sang  so  wdL 

HOLLO  WAY,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  large  and  still 
increasing  hamlets  of  the  parish  of  Islington,  lying  on  the 
road  leading  from  Highburj-place  to  Highgate,  with  which 
village  Upper  Holloway  maj  be  now  said  to  be  connected. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  is  a  very  elegant  chapel 
of  ease,  with  most  extensive  burial-ground,  constructed,  at 
a  very  heavy  expense,  in  1814  -,  and  about  a  mile  further, 
is  another,  St.  John's  church,  of  more  recent  erection,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Holloway — a 
light  modem  Gothic  structure,  situate  in  the  vale,  and 
forming  a  very  picturesque  object  in  the  views  from  the 
hills  around  it.  In  both  of  these  hamlets  are  many  very 
excellent  houses,  more  especially,  now,  at  Upper  Holloway, 
where  the  buildings  are  very  rapidly  increasing.  The 
communication  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the  suburbs 
of  London,  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years  by 
means  of  new  roads.  One,  called  the  Chalk  Road,  from 
its  being  formed  chiefly  of  that  material,  leads  direct  from 
King's  Cross,  to  the  King's  Head,  at  Holloway  ;  another, 
called  the  Seven  Sitters*  Road,  (from  seven  high  trees  so 
named  at  the  London  side  of  Tottenham)  leads  from  Tot- 
tenham to  the  same  point  at  Holloway,  and  thence  through 
Camden  Road^  and.  Park-street,  Camden-town,  to  the  Re- 
gentVpark.  In  the  Chalk-road  is  the  Caledonian  Asylum, 
a  structure  of  showy  exterior,  in  which  about  100  Scotch 
boys  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  at  an  expense 
of  about  101,  per  annum  each.  They  wear  their  national 
plaid  and  petticoat,  and  go  bare-legged  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year,  being  accommodated  with  trousers  in  the 
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Eererest  weather  only.  What  their  fare  may  be  we  do  not 
know ;  but  their  healthful  and  happy  looks  attest  the  care 
that  is  taken  of  them.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  them  iliftrching 
to  or  from  their  church  in  Sidmouth -street,  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  late  Mr.  Irving  used  to  take  great  interest 
in  these  children. 

Holloway  was  once  famous  for  its  eheetecaA^es,  which 
were  cried  through  London  streets,  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back, little  more  than  a  century  ago, 

HOLMSDALE,  a  woody  tract,  extending  from  Keigate 
in  Surrey,  along  the  hills,  into  Kent  •,  and  so  called,  because 
it  is  a  valley,  between  two  hills,  abounding  with  wood,  as 
the  word  holm  in  the  Saxon  imports.  **  In  this  vale," 
says  Lambarde,  the  historian  of  Kent,  **  the  people  of 
Kent  anciently  assembled  themselves,  and  gave  the  Danes 
a  most  sharp  and  fierce  encounter,  and  after  a  long  fight 
conquered  them.  This  victory,  and  another  at  Otford,  in 
the  same  valley,  begat,  the  vaunting  bye-word,  used  even 
still  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  vale,  of 

The  vale  of  Holmesdale, 
Never  won,  nor  never  shaU." 

HOLWOOD  HOUSE,  Kent,  5  miles  south  from  Brom- 
ley,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon,  William  Pitt,  is 
at  present  inhabited  by  John  Ward,  Esq.  The  grounds 
are  extremely  fine.  Part  of  tlie  Roman  camp  at  Keston  is 
inclosed  in  the  grounds :  and  hence  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
ligbtfu]  prospects  in  the  county. — See  Kestan, 

IIOMERTON,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Hackney, 
Middlesex,  and  adjoining  its  eastern  portion.  It  is  low 
and  marshy,  yet  contains  some  respectable  houses,  and 
presents  a  neat  and  somewhat  rural  appearance.  Here  is 
an  academy  for  the  education  of  Calviuistic  ministers,  and 
a  row  of  almshouses,  called  the  "  Widows'  Retreat,"  fdr 
twelve  widows  of  dissenting  ministers.  It  was  founded  in 
1812,  by  Mr.  Sam.  Robinson. 

HOR'nCHURCH,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex.    TUe 
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Tillige  is  tboat  2  miles  from  Romford,  and  14  from  London, 
and  contains  an  iron-fonndry  and  an  extensire  manufac- 
ture of  bricks.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  pelt-mongers 
or  skinners,  whence,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  main 
street  was  called  Pelt- street.  The  name  of  this  place  is 
derived  from  the  hom$  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  chtirch,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

llie  church  of  this  parish,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is 
a  spacious  and  lofty  stone  edifice,  with  a  spire  170  feet 
high.  It  has  a  beautiful  painted  window  at  the  east-end 
renovated,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  incumbent,  the 
Teverend  J.  Walker.  In  the  high  chancel  are  epitaphs  to 
several  persons;  among  the  rest,  to  "  Peerce  Tenante, 
Esq.,  servant  to  our  late  Sovereign  King  Edward  VI.,  and 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  also  gentleman-usher  in  ordinary,  the 
space  of  32  years,  to  our  sovereign  lady.  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
he  died  November,  1560,  aged  70"—"  Omphry  Drywood 
1595"—"  Thomas  Drywood,  1591"—*'  Thomas  Wither- 
inges,  Esq.,  chief  postmaster  of  Gteat  Britain  tod  foreign 
parts,  who  died  in  1651"—"  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Clut- 

terbuck,  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the  reign  of  George  I." 

In  the  south  aisle,  "  Humphry  Rye,  citizen  and  writer  of 
the  court  letters,  and  attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas,  died 
1625"— in  the  south  chancel,  to  Lady  Margaret  Prujean 
lliomas  Prujean,  M.D.,herson,  and  Sir  Eras.  Prujean' 
Knt.,  M.D. ;  and  against  the  south  wall  an  inscription  to' 
"  Mrs.  Aylett,  the  principal  benefactress  to  this  parish 
died  1731."  This  lady,  we  find,  bequeathed  10/.  per  anl 
num  to  provide  a  master  for  a  charity-school  for  ten  boys  • 
and  she  has  actually,  since  1731,  remained  "  the  principal 
benefactress  to  this  parish." 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  there  is  affixed  a 
carved  figure  of  a  bull's  head  with  large  gilt  horns.  The 
reason  for  thus  decorating  the  church,  is  assigned  by  the 
vulgar  to  a  very  silly  story  current  here,  which  it  were 
idle  to  repeat.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  bull's 
head  was  the  crest  of  the  hospitallers  of  Wt^^Bemand  de 
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Monte  Jovis,  in  Savoy,  to  whom  King  Henry  II.  gave 
this  manor  and  churcb,  founding  also  a  hospital  or  cell 
here,  for  their  use.  This  gift  was  confirmed  by  Richard  I. 
and  Henry  HI.,  the  latter  monarch  terming  them  '*  Ma- 
gister  et  Pratres  de  Monasterio  Comuto" — master  and 
brothers  of  the  homed  monastery.  In  confirmation  of  this 
origin,  the  church  itself,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was 
called  Havering  Church ;  after  that  time,  it  is  styled  in 
records  Cornvtum  MonoMterium,  and  Cornufa  Ecclesia — 
the  homed  monastery  or  church.  Tl)e  revenues  of  these 
possessions  were  purchased  by  William  of  Wickham,  for 
^e  endowment  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  are  now  the 
patrons  of  the  vicarage  of  Homchurch. 

Near  the  village,  are  several  handsome  seats — ^see 
Elmes,  Gidea  Hall,  Bedfords,)  besides  genteel  villas,  too 
numerous  for  notice. 

HORNDON  ON  TH£  HILL,  a  parish  and  village  in 
Essex,  24  miles  from  London,  situate,  as  the  name  imports, 
on  an  eminence,  from  which  the  prospect  is  extensive  and 
beautiful.  From  the  summit,  a  valley  is  seen  extending 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  which  London  is  discerned  in  the 
distance,  with  Gravesend  and  the  coast  and  hills  of  Kent, 
1  jlbury  Fort,  and  numerous  villages  on  the  Essex  shore,  the 
Nore  and  Sheerness.  The  village  is  small ;  it  had  formerly 
a  market,  and  two  fairs  for  wool ;  these  have  long  since 
been  discontinued.  The  church  is  n  the  centre  of  the 
village  ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  Barking  Abbey.  On  a 
decayed  monument  is  the  following  inscription  :-— 

•*  Take,  gentle  marble,  to  thy  trust. 

And  keep  unmixM  this  sacred  dust; 

Grow  moist  sometimes,  that  I  may  see 

Thou  weep'st  in  sympathy  with  me; 

And  when  by  him  I  here  shall  sleep. 

My  ashes  also  safely  keep. 

And  from  rude  hands  preserve  us  both,  until 

We  rise  to  Sion's  mount,  firom  Homdon  on  the  Hill." 

HORNSEY,  a  quiet  roral  villt^e  in  Middlesex,  SuMles 
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north  from  London,  contaming  numerous  very  pretty  villas, 
and  some  elegant  seats.  The  village  is  long  and  stragglings 
und  situate  for  the  most  pert  in  a  vale,  (almost  surrounded 
by  Hills,)  wlich  is  rendered  the  more  pleasant,  by  the 
New  River  winding  through  it,  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
piece  was  anciently  called  Haringheey  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  na  elegant  palace  here,  out  of  part  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which,  it  is  said,  the  old  church  was  built. 
Between  this  place  and  Highbury  Bam,  is  a  small  coppice, 
xm  the  bank  of  the  New  River,  called  Harmey  Wood,  ad- 
joining it  is  a  noted  house  of  entertainment,  with  ex- 
tensive grounds,  called  Homsey  Wood  House,  which,  in  fine 
weather,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  many  persons,  on  ac- 
•count  of  its  pleasant  situation.  Thence,  along  the  New 
River,  to  the  Sluice  House,  and,  in  the  other  direction,  to- 
wards Homsey  village,  are  famous  banks  for  the  young 
angler  to  practise  fly-fishing. 

Homsey  Church  (which  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  village)  stands  near  a  bridge  under  which  the  New 
River  flows.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  its  tower 
is  a  handsome  object.  The  body  of  the  church,  which  is 
certainly  a  pretty  Gothic  structure,  has  recently  undergone 
great  repairs  and  alterations ;  and,  among  others,  its  exte- 
rior has  been  painted  in  imitation  of  the  stone  tower — au 
attempt  which  has  excited  some  ridicule. 

Here,  near  the  foot  of  Muswell  Hill  (which  see)  is  The 
Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  the  residence  of 
Henry  Warner,  Esq. ;  eastward  from  the  church,  and 
lower  down  the  river,  is  Haringay  Hou^e,  the  elegant  seat 
of  H.  Gray,  Esq. — See  Crouch  Knd, 

HORSLEY  EAST,  is  a  mile  eastward  of  West  Horsley, 
and  also  a  pleasant  village.  The  church  is  a  small  edifice, 
of  Norman  architecture,  with  three  lancet  windows  on  each 
side,  and  contains  some  ancient  and  curious  inscriptions 
and  effigies.  In  this  parish  is  Httrsley  Place,  the  elegant 
•  seat  of  W.  Carne,  Esq.  Digitized  by  vj«..nj^ ic 
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HORSLEY,  WEST,  a  very  neat  vUlage  in  Surrey, 
23  miles  from  London,  and  4  from  Leatberhead.  Tire 
church,  which  stands  on  the  high  road  from  Guildford  to 
Epsom,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  contains  some 
curious  inscriptions.  One  of  the  aisles  is  appropriated  as 
a  burial-place  for  the  possessors  of  the  manor,  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  was  for  some  time  lord,  and  in  it  is  interred 
Carew  Raleigh,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Walter.  On  digg^g  a 
grave  here  next  to  his  coffin,  a  human  skull,  without  any 
other  bones  or  covering,  was  found  in  a  niche  in  the  rock 
of  chalk,  only  just  large  enough  to  contain  it.  This  is 
anpposed  to  have  been  th&t  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
son  brought  it  to  this  place,  and  is  said  to  have  preserved 
it  with  the  intention  of  having  it  buried  with  himself. 

The  ancient  seat  of  the  family  is  called  the  Sheep  Lete, 
and  is  now  with  the  manor,  the  property  of  Mr.  Weston. 

HORTON,  an  inconsiderable  viUage  in  Bucks,  1  mile 
from  Colnbrook,  and  17|  from  London,  deriving  some  lustre 
from  the  fact  that  the  poet  Milton,  after  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, resided  in  the  manor-house  here,  with  his  father, 
for  5  years.  His  mother  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  market-town  in  Middlesex,  in  the 
parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Heston,  10  miles  W.  from  Lon- 
don, situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Coin.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth ;  the 
northern,  in  that  of  Heston,  to  which  this  part  is  a  chapeliy. 
Hounslow  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  heath  which  bears  its 
name,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  now  inclosed  and  cul- 
tivated, and  on  the  sides  of  the  great  roads  which  cross  it, 
many  houses  have  been  erected.  There  are  barracks  for 
400  cavalry,  erected  in  1793  j  and,  towards  what  used  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  heath,  some  extensive  powder-mills  ; 
not  far  distant  from  which,  are  copper-mills. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  long  street,  witji 
very  numerous  public  houses.  In  it  was  formerly  a  priory, 
which  belonged  to  the  brethren  of  the  H](3^yJ[|^i^,  whose 
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peculiar  offiioe  it  was  to  solicit  alms  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  No  remains  of  this  establishment-are  now  to  be 
seen.  The  heath  bears  many  yestiges  of  ancient  encamp- 
ments ;  it  was  long  celebrated  for  military  reviews,  and  not 
much  less  for  the  revolting  exhibition  of  bull-baHs.  The 
posting-business  of  Hounslow  is  very  extensive. 

nOXTON,  a  smaH  village  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch, 
Middlesex,  and  extending  thence  towards  Islington.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence,  as  the  nume- 
rous old  mansions  in  it  will  testify.  It  has  now,  however, 
long  sioce  "  fallen  from  its  high  estate ;"  its  grand*hooses 
are  converted  into  schools  and  receptacles  for  lunatics,  and 
its  modem  ones  are  of  the  second  and  third-rate  class. 
Here  are  some  very  excellent  almshouses  of  the  Haber- 
dashers* Company,  and  some  others.  A  new  church  has 
been  erected  here  within  these  few  years,  on  what  is  termed 
the  New  North-road. 

HUNSDON,  a  parish  in  Herts,  4  miles  N.E.  from  Hod- 
desdon,  and  20  from  London,  standing  on  the  river  Stort, 
in  a  fine  gravelly  soil.  Here  is  a  house,  called  Hunsdon 
House,  which  was  used  as  a  royal  palace  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  The  qneen  assigned  it  by  grant  to  her 
first  cousin.  Lord  Hunsdon,  Henry  VIII.,  Maty  I.,  Eli- 
sabeth, and  Edward  VI.,  successively  made  ibis  place  their 
temporary  residence*  With  the  three  latter  was  educated 
here  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  E-arl  of  Surrey's  "  Fair 
Gciraldine."  In  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Thomas  Forster. 

HUTTON,  a  parish  and  smaU  village  in  Essex,  between 
Brentwood  and  Billericay.  The  mansion,  near  the  church, 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Alderman  Scholey.  The  church  is 
small,  and  has  a  wooden  steeple  with  five  bells. 

ICKENHAM,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  2  miles  N.E. 
from  Uxbridge,  and  15J  from  London.  Here  is  Ickenham 
Hatty  an  ancient  manorial  estate,  and  around  are  two  or 
three  handsome  seats. 

1 LFORD,  G  HEAT,  a  hamlet  and  chapelry  in  Essex,  and 
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one  of  the  wards  of  the  parish  of  Baiking.  It  is  7  miles 
£.  N.  £•  from  London,  and  situate  on  die  river  Rodeu, 
forming  a  respectable  street,  with  some  good  houses.  A 
'  handsome  new  church  was  opened  here  in  1831 ,  and  here 
are  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  two  chapels  for  Dissenters. 
There  is  at  this  place  a  hospital,  founded  by  Adelegia, 
Abbess  of  Barking,  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  on- 
ginally  consisting  of  a  secular  master,  a  leprous  master, 
and  thirteen  brethren  (lepers),  two  chaplains,  and  one 
clerk.  After  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions,  the 
site  and  possession  of  this  hospital  were  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.,  conditiommj  that  six 
paupers  ^ould  have  apartments  and  a  pension.  The  hos* 
pital  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle,  hairing 
apartments  for  the  pensioners  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
and  a  chapel  on  the  south.  The  latter  is  about  100  fdet 
long  by  20  wide,  and  has  been  frequently  altered  and 
repaired. 

ILFORD,  LITTLE,  a  Tillage  in  Essex,  situate  a  short 
distance  westward  of  the  town  of  Great  Ilford.  Here  is 
the  county  house  of  correction,  a  spacious  building,  com- 
pleted in  1831.  In  the  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  as 
plain  as  a  pari^  school-house,  are  several  elegant  monu- 
ments, especially  a  large  sarcophagus  of  red> veined  marble, 
in  memory  of  Smart  Lethieullier,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  antiquarian  research. 

In  this  parish,  East  and  West  Ham,  Lay  ton,  and  Wan- 
sted,  a  great  mart  for  cattle,  from  Wales  and  the  North,  is 
holden  annually  in  the  spring.  The  business  between  the 
dealers  is  principally  transacted  at  the  sign  of  the  Rabbits 
in  Little  Ilford. 

INGATESTONE,  Essex,  23  miles  east  from  London. 
In  the  church  are  some  fine  monuments  to  the  Petre  family, 
whose  ancient  seat  was  at  this  place. 

INGRESS,  a  beautiful  villa,  with  extensive  park,  con- 
tiguous to  Greenhithe.  The  mansion,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  another  handsome  building  which  formerly  stood 
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IreTe,  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  with  a  commanding 
view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  shore.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  stjle,  and  has  only  recently  been  completed,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Alderman  Harmer,  who  pnrchased  the  estate 
of  government.  The  plantations  are  luxuriant,  and  the 
views  in  and  about  the  park  extremely  rural  and  picturesque. 
Tngress,  or  Ince  Grtce,  anciently  belonged  to  the  nuns  of 
Dartford,  but  becoming  vested  in  the  crown,  at  the  Disso- 
lution, passed  through  various  families  until  the  year  1748, 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Duncannon,  who  married 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
This  nobleman  greatly  improved  the  estate  :  but  after  the 
death  of  his  lady,  and  several  of  his  children,  he  sold  it  to 
John  Calcraft,  £sq.,  who  enlarged  the  grounds  by  hew 
purchases,  and  materially  added  to  the  plantations.  lie 
died  in  1772,  when  Member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester  ; 
his  eldest  son  succeeded  him ;  who  disposed  of  it  to  John 
Disney  Roebuck,  Esq.  Mr.  Havelook  succeeded  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  the  possession  of  the  estate.  This  gentleman 
pulled  down  the  house,  and  sold  the  grounds  to  government 
for  the  contemplated  establishment  of  a  royal  dock  in  the 
level  between  Greenhithe  and  Northfleet.  The  design, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  the  estate  has 
within  these  few  years  been  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  Mr.  Harmer,  the  eminent  London 
attorney. 

ISLE  OF  DOGS.— See  Gravesend—Trip  by  &eam, 
ISLE  WORTH,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  pleasantly  situ- 
ate on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Kew  Gar- 
dens, 8  miles  W.  from  London.  The  church,  which  is 
close  to  the  river,  was  rebuilt  in  1706  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient one.  The1l)ody  is  of  brick,  but  its  venerable  stone 
tower  remains,  ivy-mantled.  Much  of  the  land  in  this 
parish  is  cultivated  by  market-gardeners  ;  still,  from  the 
pleasantness  of  the  country  around,  here  is  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  handsome  residences- 3  especially  Sion  House,  the 
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seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Siam 
Hill,  which  see. 

ISLINGTON,  a  considerable  village,  north  of  London, 
to  which  it  is  now  united.  The  parish  contains,  besides 
the  village,  the  hamlets  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hollowaj, 
Highbury,  Bamsbury,  with  parts  of  Kingsland-gpreen,  and 
Newington-green.  The  church,  erected  in  1754,  is  a  neat 
brick  structure,  with  a  spire,  quoins,  cornices,  and  archi- 
traves of  Portland  stone.  -  Its  height,  to  the  top  of  the 
vane,  is  t64  feet^  Its  length  is.  106  feet,  and  its  breadth 
60.  Its  roof  is  supported  without  pillars,  and  the  inside, 
which  was  repaired  in  the  early  part  of  1819,  is  adorned 
widi  elegant  simplicity.  In  1787,  the-  whole  church  un- 
derwent considerable  repairs.  The  sca£foldkig  round  the 
spire  was  of  wicker-work,  framed  upon  a  very  curioua 
plan,  by  Mr.  Birch,  a  basket-maker,  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
bad  before  contrived  a  similar  work  for  the  repairs  of  the 
abbey*  oburcJi  in  that  town.  He  engaged  to  erect  this 
scaffold  for  20i.,  and  the  privilege  of  showing  it  at  6d, 
each  person,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  50/.  It  had 
a  spiral  staircase,  continued  from  the  base  of  the  spire  to 
its  apex.  A  cbapel  of  ease  for  this  parish  was  erected  at 
I-ower  HoHoway,  between  the  years  1812  and  1814,.  at  an 
'  expense  of  up  wardsof20,232/.~  exclusive  of  somewhat  mora 
than  6,0002.,  for  th^  purchase  of  the  ground  ;  another  has 
been  recently  built  at  Upper  Holloway,  (see  HoUoway)-^aad 
a  third,  in  Cloudesley-square  j  here  also,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road,  is  a  small  chapel  for  Independents,  erected 
in  1807,  in  place  of  another  meeting-house,  which  was 
built  in  1744.  On.  Compton-terrace  is  Union  Chapel, 
which  contains  seats  for  1,000  persons,  and  was  first 
opened  in  August,  1806,  Here,  divine  service  is  per- 
formed, alternately,  according  to  the  Litany  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
namely,  with  extempore  prayer :  hence  the  name  of  the 
cbapel.    The  interipr  is  neatly  fitted  up.    Islington  Chapel^ 
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near  the  church,  in  the  Upper«stpeet,  was  boilt  ahout  1814, 
for  CalTinistic  Dissenters  :  a  school  of  industry,  in  Church- 
street,  for  thirty  girls,  is  connected  with  it,  and  adjoins  to 
the  Rojal  British  Free  School,  which  was  estahlished,  on 
the  Lancasterian  plan,  in  1817,  in  a  former  chapel,  occu- 
pied hy  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Jones,  the  owner  of  Islington 
Chapel.  Ahout  20  years  since,  the  centre  of  Islington  was 
perforated  hy  a  tunnel,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Regent's  Canal,  which  was  derised  hy  Mr.  Nash,  to  con- 
tinue the  communication,  hy  water-carriage,  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Limehouse  ;  and  thus  afford  an  easy  means  of 
conveyance  from  the  Thames,  &c.,  of  coals,  stone,  timher, 
and  other  heary  axticles,  formerly  drawn  through  London. 
The  depth  of  cutting  for  the  excavation,  and  the  numher 
of  houses  situated  in  the  line  of  the  canal,  made  it  imprac- 
ticabl«  to  continue  the  latter  in  an  ofpea  course.  Hence 
the  neces^ty  of  the  tunnel,  which  commences  ahout  200 
yards  westward  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  and  ter- 
minates ahout  30  yards  eastward  of  the  New  River,  helow 
Ce1ebroo1r*row.  It  is  perfectly  straight  and  level  through- 
out its  whole  length,  which  is  more  than  900  yards.  Its 
height  is  18  feet,  and  its  width  is  17  feet  in  the  clear ; 
being  thus  of  sufficient  capacity  for  iwo  canal-boats,  or  one 
river^barge,  to  pass  with  their  lading  at  one  time.  In  its 
oonrse  it  passes  under  White  Conduit  House  and  Gardens, 
under  the  houses  in  Warren-street,  crosses  White  Conduit- 
fttreet,  Chap^-place,  Union-square,  the  hack  and  main  roads 
of  Islington,  and  is  continued  beneath  Rhodes*s  cow- 
houses and  cow-lair,  and  the  New  River,  which  latter  had 
its  course  turned  to  the  westward  during  the  construction 
of  that  portion  of  di«  tunnel  which  passes  under  it.  Some 
ihigments  of  bones,  said  to  be  those  of  the  elephant,  were 
discovered  near  its  eastern  extremity. 

An  old  building,  at  the  back  of  Cross-street,  northward, 
is  absurdly  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lodge  ;  but  with  no 
other  foundation  than  her  having  passed  through  it  when 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  T.  Fowler,  Knt,  o^MieyQueen^s  Head 
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public -bouse,  in  the- Lower  Boad,  Ifttely  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  was  a  curious  timber-building,  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  parlonr-ceiUog  was  curiously  stuccoed,  and  the 
stone  chimney-piece  represented  the-  story  of  Diana  and 
Actseon,  in  two  compartments.  Several  other  bouses  in 
this  village  appear  to  have  been  erected  about  the  same 
period.  The  White  Conduit  House  takes  its^  name  from 
a  conduit  near  it,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Charter 
House,  but  is  now  removed.  About  H  mile  beyond 
White  Conduit  House  is  Copenhagen  House,  another  well- 
kpown  pla^e  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  London  ; 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  opened  by  a  Dane. 

On  repairing  the  road,  some  years  ago,  nearly  opposite 
the  Queen's  Head  public-house,  a  subterraneous  vault  was 
discovered,  wl^iqh  seemed  to  point  towards  Smithfield : 
from  this  circumstance  many  were  inclined  to  suppose  it 
formed  a  communication  between  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew and  Canonbury,  the  country  residence  of  that  body. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  many  subterraneous  passages, 
which  were  OAce  water-QOurses,  eiiat  ixx  this  neighbour- 
hoodc 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  JsTington  is  a  fine  reservoir,  called 
the  New  River  Head,  near  which  is  the  well-known  place 
of  public  amusement,  Sadler's  Wells,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  spring  of  mineral- water,  now  called  Islington  Spa, 
or  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  re-discovered  by  one  Sadler,  in 
1 683,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  a  bouse  which  he  had 
then  just  opened  as  a  music-room.  Sadler's  music  -house 
came,  after  bis  death,  to  one  Francis  Forcer,  whose  son 
was  the  first  that  exhibited  there  the  diversions  of  rope* 
dancing  and  tumbling,  to  which  have  for  many  years  been 
added,  musical  interludes  and  pantomimes.  Subsequently 
to  1804,  additional  interest  was  for  some  time  given  to  this 
theatre  by  aquatic  representations,  peculiar  to  it,  efiected 
by  means  of  9  reservoir,  or  tank,  under  the  stage.  At  the  • 
Sir  Hygh  Myddelton's  Head,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a  very  large 
picture,  containing  28  portraits  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Club  ; 
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it  is  B  curious  representation  of  some  known  efaaracters  ; 
among  them  is  Mr.  Rosamon,  the  huilder  of  the  present 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  of  Rosamon-street,  Clerk enwell. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  (hut  in  the  parish  of  Sf. 
James,  Clerkenwell,)  where  there  was  previously  a  hermk' 
age,  are  almshouses  for  10  widows  of  the  parish  of  Isling^ 
ton,  and  a  school  for  30  hoys  of  the  same  parish,  and  that 
of  Clerkenwell.  They  were  erected  hy  Dame  Alice  Owen, 
and  are  under  the  government  of  the  Brewers'  Company  } 
from  whose  records  it  appears  that  they  were  founded  hy 
her  in  consequence  of  a  providential  deliverance  from 
death,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  this  part  of 
Islington  was  all  open  fields.  In  those  days,  archers  prac- 
tised with  their  hows  and  arrows  at  hutts  ;  and,  whilst  this 
lady  was  walking  in  the  fields  with  her  maid,  an  arrow 
pierced  the  crown  of  her  hat,  without  doing  her  the  least 
injury! 'In  commemoration  of  this  deliverance,  she  huilt 
the  school  and  almshouses,  in  161S,  ahout  3  years  before 
her  death.  For  many  years,  and  even  within  memory, 
some  arrows  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  these  houses,  which 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  the  accident  happened. 

Islington  is  altogether  a  large  and  populous  place,  supe- 
rior, both  in  size  and  appearance,  to  many  considerable 
towns  in  the  country.  The  air  is  remarkably  salubrious, 
and  the  parish  abounds  in  chalybeate  springs.  At  the 
Angel  Inn,  are  several  roads,  diverging  towards  the  metro- 
polis, and  leading  to  its  extremities  and  centre ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  convenient  to  those  inhabitants  whose 
occupations  call  them  to  town  in  the  day-time.  Within 
this  parish  many  hundred  cows  are  kept,  for  supplying  the 
metropolis  with  milk ;  and  for  which  Islington  has  been 
famous  for  centuries. 

IVER,  a  populous  village  in  Bucks,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  2  miles  south  from  Uxbridge.  Within  the  parish 
are  several  flour-mills,  and  an  extensive  cotton-mill.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  excee^inglj^f|ijH  j^d  plea- 
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sant,  aro  numerous  genteel  residences.  The  late  Admiral 
Lord  Gambier  had  a  seat  here,  called  the  Grove, 

KELVEDON  HATCH,  a  parish  in  Ongar  hnndred, 
Essex  (distinguished  from  the  other  Kelvedon,  in  Witham 
hundred,  hj  the  addition  of  hatch  (applied  to  a  rural  gate 
of  peculiar  construction)  is  distant  about  20  miles  E.N.E. 
from  London.  The  church,  which  is  of  brick,  and  tiled, 
contains,  under  the  arch  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel, 
an  epitaph,  in  Norman  French,  on  Richard  de  Welleby, 
in  very  ancient  characters,  and  another  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Kirketon.  There  are  also  several  monuments  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Near  the  church  is  Kelvedon  Hall,  a 
very  ancient  mansion,  now  the  property  of  the  Rev, 
Edward  Lindsay ;  and  in  this  parish  is  another  mansion  of 
great  antiquity,  termed  Bryces,  which  see, 

KENDALL  HALL,  Aldenham,  Herts,  6  miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Alban*s,  is  the  seat  of  W.  R.  Phillimore,  Esq. 

KENNINGTON,  an  extensive  precinct  of  the  parisk 
of  Ivambeth,  Surrey,  1^  mile  S.  from  London,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  named  from  the  Saxon  ktming^y  king,  and 
tun,  town — an  opinion  very  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  place  there  was  formerly  a  palace,  in  which 
some  of  our  earlier  monarchs  resided.  Here,  it  is  sup- 
posed, Haidicaimte  fell  a  victim  to  poison  in  1043,  and 
here  Harold  is  said  to  have  placed  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  palace 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  the  abode  <^ 
royalty  from  the  Norman  invasion  to  the  reign  of  Heorj 
IIL  ;  but  Edward  III.  kept  his  Christmas  here  .in  1543, 
and  his  chivalric  son,  Edward  ihe  Black  Prince,  was 
much  attached  to  tbo  place,  and  often  resided  here.  It 
was  also  the  occasional  residence  of  Henry  IV.,  VI., 
and  VII. ;  after  which,  the  manor  was  farmed  out  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  palace  was  afterwards  pulled  down, 
and  a  manor-bouse  built  on  its  sate,  in  which  Charles  I. 
resided  when  Prince  of  Wales.     In  the  survey,  in  1656,. 
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Bi^tioa  13  made  of  part  of  the  ruiDS  of  the  palace,  ad- 
joining the  manor-bouse,  being  a  Imig  barn,  180  feet  in 
length,  built  of  flint  and  stone;  and. this  barn,  in  1709, 
was  the  receptacle  of  the  distressed  Palatine  Protestants  ; 
it  was  pulled  down  in  1795,  and  on  the  site  arose  Park 
Place,  Kennington-cxoss.  In  digging  the  foundations,, 
several  spacious  arched  vaults  were  discovered.  The  road 
from  the  cross  leading  to  the  liver  is  called  Prince* t  Road, 
from  its  being  the  road  the  prince  came  when  he  landed 
at  Lambeth  stairs :  in  this  road  is  still  a  public-house^ 
called  the  Black  Prince,  formerly  much  resorted  to  when 
it  stood  alone,  in  the  country,  it  having  then  an  assembly- 
room,  &c. ;  it  is  taken  notice^  of  in  No.  68  of  the  "  Con- 
noisseur," and  called  Sot's  Hole,  which  gave  name  to  the 
adjacent  lane,  now  become  a  street,  called  Regent-street* 

The  palace  of  Kennington  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
very  extensive  pile,  and  of  Saxon  architecture.  Not  a 
vestige  now  remains  above  ground  ;  but  in  the  cellars  of 
some  of  the  houses  in  Park-place,  thick  walls  of  flinty 
chalk,  and  rubble-stone  intermixed,  may  still  be  seen. 

Kennington  is  a  convenient  suburb  of  London,  whicli^ 
has  of  late  years  much  improved.  The  Greens,  Upper 
and  Lower,  and  the  Terrace,  are  genteelly  inhabited ;  the 
Common  has  many  neat  residences,  the  high  roads  have 
good  houses  on  each  side,  and  there  are  many  respectable 
streets  and  rows ;  among  others,  a  large  plot  of  ground^ 
called  the  Oval,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  nursery-ground, 
is  surrounded  with  cottages  and  neat  dwellings.  The; 
common,  now  chiefly  used  as  a  promenade,  and  for  cricket 
and  other  games,  was.  till  late  in  the  18  th  century,  the 
place  of  execution  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  On,  or  very 
near,  the  4ipet  thus  used,  stands  now  the  church  of  St; 
Mark,  one  of  the  new  district  churches  of  Lambeth 
parish,  and  a  handsome  structure.  It  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions ;  the  body  forms  a  parallelog^ram  without 
comers ;  the  eastern  end  is  extended  to  make  a  recess  for 
the  a3t«ri  Vid  %t  the  western  is  a  tower,  at  the  side  of 
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which  are  lobbies,  with  staircases  to  the  gatkries.  The 
portico  is  formed  of  four  oolumns,  iind  two  insulated  antas 
at  the  angles,  supporting  an  entablature  of  the  Groek- 
Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  These  «r»  aU  of 
stone,  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
pilasters  to  the  piers  between  the  windows,  the  styW  of 
which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  handsone  portico. 
The  tower  is  square,  and  tastefiilty  demgned  with  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  terminating  with  a  plain  spherical  cupola, 
on  the  apes  of  which  is  an  elegant  stone  cross.  The  in- 
terior is  very  conveniently  and  elegantly- disposed,  and 
the  whole  does  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  judgment  oi 
the  architect,  D.  Roper,  Esq^ 

K£NSALL  GREEN,  a  hamlet  of  Paddington  parish, 
situate  on  the  Hanrow-road,  1^  mile  from  Paddiag^n. 
At  this  place  is  the  General  Cemetery  (for  which  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  2  &  3  Will.  4),  established 
for  the  interment,  as  well  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  of  these  persons  whose  friends  denre  a  funeral 
service  differing  from  tiiat  of  the  church.  The  directors, 
in  their  prospectus,  "  flatty  themselves  that  they  offer 
such  advantages  as  must  insure  the  patronage  of  all  d^oo- 
minations."  They  add,  **  it  were  needless  to  expatiate 
On  the  advantages  of  removing  interments  to  a  distance 
from  the  habitations  of  the  living ;  that,  in  order  to  .pro" 
mote  so  great  a  benefit,  they  have  inclosed  a  large-  tract  of 
ground,  of  which  the  vsest^m  division  has  been  tomOcraiedt 
tad  the  eastern  set  i^art  (under  sanotioa  of  their  aet  of 
parliament)  ibr  the  interment  of  Dissenters,  according  to 
their  own  rites  and  ceremonies ;  that  here,  th«  exclusive 
and  perpetual  right  of  interment  in  every  species  of  grane^ 
vaalt,  mausoleum,  or  placw  of  burial,  may  be  ^^rchated, 
upon  the  moderate  scale  of  charges  annexed  to  their 
prospectus  ;  that  a  chapel  has  been  erected,  and  spadous 
vaults  and  catacombs  constructed,  and  the  whole  ground 
is  ornamentally  laid  oat  and  planted;  that  Dissenters 
way  be  buried  here,  in  any  manner  consistent  with  decency 
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and  order,  and  by  any  person  ;  and  that  the  ^und  is  in* 
closed  to  a  great  height,  and  the  effectual  system  of 
watching,  by  armed  patrols,  affords  perfect  security  from 
the  danger  of  exhumation." 

"  With  these  advantages,  and  the  minor,  though  not  Less 
gratifying  ones  of  decency  and  respect  which  characterise 
this  establishment,  the  directors  feel  confident  that  they 
n»y  with  safety  leave  the  General  Cemetery  to  public 
patronage  and  support" 

Then  follow  their  "  Regulations/'  some  quotations  from 
the  act  sanctioning  their  agreeable  **  establishment/'  and 
a  detail  of  '*  the  charges  and  fees  at  AH  Souls*  Ceme- 
tery," where  any  body,  it  seems,  if  dead,  may  be  buried» 
if  living,  take  a  placet  at  so  much  per  square  foot,  of 
ordinary  dimensions,  but  with  extras  for  extra  depth,  &c. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  visiting  the  Cemetery 
(Jiving  persons  are  meant)  an  omnibus  leaves  the  Red 
Lion,  at^e  comer  of  the  Harrow  and  Edge  ware  roads> 
for  the  Cemetery,  daily,  at  12,  2,  and  \  past. 4  o'clock, 
and  retnms  from  the  Cemetfflty  at  1,  3,  and  J  past  5  o'clock. 

The  office  of  the  company  is  at  95,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbnry,  "  where  prospectuses,  and  fdl  furtiier  infor« 
mation  may  be  obtained." 

KENSINGTON,  a  large  and  populous  viUage  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Ij^  mfle  from  Hyde-park-€(»iier,  contains  the 
hamlets  of  Brcnnpton,  Earl's  Court,  the  Gravel  Fits,  and 
a  pan  of  Little  Chelsea,  the  royal  palace,  and  a  few 
other  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  being  in  the 
puish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  In  the  church, 
which  is  a  handsome  structure,  several  of  the  Rich 
family.  Earls  of  Wwwick,  lie  buried  ;  and,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cemet^,  lie  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  died  in 
1762  ;  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  author  of  the  "  Thelyph- 
thora",  who  died  in  1790 ;  and  Dr.  Sfunuel  Pegge,  author 
of  the  "  Curialia,"  who  died  in  1800.  At  EarVs  Cowt^ 
to  the  west  of  Brompton,  was  the  villa  of  the  late  cele- 
brated John  Hunter,  who  here  prosecuted  his  curious  and 
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useful  experiments  and  discoveries,  and  wliose  valuaMe 
museum  was  purchased  by  parliament,  and  presented  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons. 

At  Kemington  Gravel  Pits  (a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  on 
the  Acton  road,  which  was  formerlj  nothing  but  gravel- 
pits)  are  several  handsome  dwellings.  There  are  several 
meeting-houses  for  Disseniers  in  this  parish,  particulariy 
a  capacious  one  for  Independents,  erected  in  1794,  at^ 
tached  to  which  is  a  school.  A  small  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  numerous  here,  was  also  built  soine 
years  ago. — See  Holland  House, 

KENSINGTON  PA  LACE  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  was  sold  by 
his  son  (Daniel,  the  second  earl)  to  King  William,  who 
g^reatly  improved  it,  and  caused  a  royal  park  to  be  made 
to  it,  through  Hyde  Park.  The  gardens  were  originally 
only  36  acres.  Queen  Anne  added  30  acres,  which  were 
hud  out  by  her  gardener,  Mr.  Wise ;  but  the  principal 
addition  was  made  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  took  in 
nearly  300  acres  from  Hyde  Park,  which  were  laid  out  by 
Bridgeman  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  much  improved  by 
Brown.  They  are  3^  miles  in  circumference ;  and  have, 
for  many  years  past,  been  a  fashionable  promenade. 

The  palace  is  a  large  irregular  edifice  of  brick,  built  at 
various  times,  but  principally  by  William  III.  The  state 
api&rtments  consist  of  a  suite  of  twelve  rooms.  The  great 
staircase,  in  which  are  painted  balconies,  with  portraits 
in  groups,  was  painted  by  Kent,  whose  own  pOTtrait,  and 
those  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  tiie  Turk  Mustapha  (an 
attendant  of  George  II.),  are  among  the  number  deli- 
neated. The  interior  is  well  calculated  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  numerous  household,  yet  there  are  but  few 
apartments,  excepting  the  g^eries,  of  commanding  pro- 
portions. The  apartments  generally  shown  to  strangers  ^ 
are  the  following : — The  Presence  Chamber,  which  is  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  has  a  coved  ceiling,  paiuted  by  Kent. 
The   Prhyy    Chamber,  also  adorned    with    tapestrv,    with 
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highly  enriched  doorways  and  windows,  and  a  painted 
ceiling.  The  Queen's  Drawings  Dining^  and  Dressing 
Rooms,  The  Queen*s  Gallery,  84  feet  long,  and  31  feet 
wide.  The  Cuhie  Room,  or  Grand  Saloon,  37  feet  square, 
and  highly,  but  very  gaudily  decorated.  Here,  in  marble 
niches,  toe  gilt  statues  of  heathen  deities,  with  busts  over 
them,  also  gilt:  above  the* mantcA-piece  is  a  bust  of 
Cleopatra,  and  a  Roman  marriage,  finely  sculptured  in 
marble,  by  Rysbraeh.  The  Cheat  Drawing  Room,  the 
King's  State  Bed  Chamber,  the  Prussian  Closet,  the  ijlreen 
Closet,  which  was  the  private  closet  of  William  III.,  and 
contains  his  writing-table  and  escritoir ;  the  King*s  Oal^ 
lery,  a  noble  apartment,  94  feet  long,  and  21  feet  wide, 
with  a  coved  ceiling,  elaborately  painted  ;  and  the  Chiard 
Chamber,  The  paintings,  which  ornament  the  different 
rooms,  include  many  valuable  historical  pieces,  as  well  as 
portraits.  They  were  partly  collected  by  Queen  Caroline, 
who  took  particular  pleasure  in  regaining  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  noble  collection  of  Charles  I. 

This  palace  was  the  frequent  residence  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  11. 
Those  monarohs  (George  I.  excepted,  who  died  at 
Hanover)  all  expired  within  its  walls,  as  did  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  consort,  in  1703. 
During  the  subsequent  reigns,  Kensington  has  been 
forsaken  by  the  sovereign.  Some  years  ago  it  was  fitted 
up  for  the  occasional  residence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  aged  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country 
from,  the  commotions  on  the  continent.  His  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  his  illustrious  consort, 
resided  here  for  some  time ;  and  since  the  duke*s  death, 
his  widow,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  their  daughter, 
the  Princess  Victoria,  have  likewise  resided  here.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex,  also,  has  apartments  in  Kensington 
Palace. 
KENTISH  TOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Pancras, 
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Middlesex,  extending  from  Camden  Town  to  tlie  foot  e£ 
Highgale  Hill,  distant,  at  its  entrance,  2  miles  north  from 
London.  Here  are  a  cbapel  of  ease  to  St.  Pancras,  and 
several  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters*  In  and  near  the 
Grove,  and  in  the  High  Street,  are  numerous  genteel 
residences ;  bnt  this  place,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  on  the  decline;  manj'of  the  best  houses  being  un- 
occupied (August,  18S6).  At  about  the  centre  of  the 
▼illage  is  a  large  house  of  entertainment,  called  the 
Assembly  House,  formerly  mudi  more  resorted  to  than  at 
present.  In  front  of  tiiis  house,  under  some  handsome 
trees,  is  a  ntall  marble  table,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing latin  inscription : — *'  In  memori&  saoitatis  restauratae, 
Robertus  Wright,  Gent.,  boc  matmor  posuit,  A.D.  1725" 
— "  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  his  health,  Robert 
Wright,  Gentleman,  placed  this  marble  here,  A.D.  1725" 
The  faculty  used  to  recommend  tbeir  patients  to  this  vil- 
lage as  a  salubrious  place ;  but  modem  practitioners,  in 
these  march-of-intellect  days,  raise  the  clayey  soil,  low 
situation  at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  consequent  fogs,  as 
objections.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  tiiat,  except 
from  increase  of  buildings  in  and  around  it,  the  place  must 
be  as  healthy  as  it  ever  was. 

KESTON,  a  village  in  Kent,  5  miles  south  from 
Bromley,  on  the  road  to  Westerham.  At  Holweod  HUL, 
in  this  parish,  are  the  iMuains  of  a  la^e  fortification  (pro- 
bably a  Roman  one) ,  of  an  oUosg  form ;  the  area  of 
which  is  partly  indo^ed  by  ramparts  and  double  ditches 
of  great  height  and  d^th.  It  is  2  miles  in  circma- 
forence,  inclosing  nearly  100  aores  of  greuad. — See  Hoi-' 
wood  House  and  Noi-wovd. 

KEW,  a  village  in  Surrey,  formeriy  a  hamlet  to  King- 
ston, but  since  1769  united  with  Petersham  as  a  parish. 
It  is  situate  near  the  Thames,  7  miles  iiom  London,  and 
has  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the 
river,  which  is  the  private  property  of  R.  Tunstall,  Esq. 
Towards  the  east  end  of  the   Green  is  a  neat  churcii. 
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erected  hj  subscription,  in  1714,  on  a  plot  of  ground 
given  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is  a  small  brick  structure  (de- 
dicated to  St.  Anne,  and  originally  designed  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  Kingston)  with  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  the 
south  side  being  a  school-room ;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
turret.  Against  the  south  wall  are  a  tablet  and  medal- 
lion, to  the  memory  of  Jeremiah  Meyer,  R.A.,  painter  in 
miniature  and  enamel  to  King  George  III.,  with  some 
lines  by  Hayley  the  poet,  written  in  1789  ;  against  the 
east  wall  is  a  monument  to  Dorothy  Lady  Capel,  1721  ; 
against  the  south,  one  to  EUsabedk  Countess  of  Derby, 
1717  ;  near  the  school-house,  in  the  churchjard,  the  tomb 
of  Gainsborough,  the  celebrated  artist,  1788,  who  occa- 
sionally visited  his  sister  at  Kew.  Here  also  lies  Zoffany, 
another  famous  painter,  who  died  in  1810. 

KEW  HOUSE,  now  a  royal  palace,  belonged,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  Richard  Bennett,  Esq., 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  Sir  Henry,  afterwards 
lord,  Capel  of  Tewkesbury,  who  died  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  1696.  His  widow  resided  for  many  years  at 
Kew,  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1791.  The  house 
then  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Molineux,  Esq.,  who 
married  her  daughter.  That  gentleman  was  secretary  to 
George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  a  man  of  literature 
and  an  ingenious  astronomer.  The  prince  took  a  long 
lease  of  the  house,  frequently  resided  in  it,  and  here  re- 
ceived, with  great  kindness,  I'homsoii  the  poet.  It  was 
improved  and  ornamented  by  Kent  fox  the  Princess 
Dowager.  It  was  afterwards  held  on  lease  by  King 
George  III.,  who  occasionally  resided  in  it.  It  has  now 
recently  been  occupied  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. 

The  Gardens,  which  e<mtain  about  190  acres,  were 
begun  by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  finished  by  the 
Prmcess  Dowager,  who  took  great  delight  in  them,  and 
first  establis^d  the  Botanic  garden  in  1760.  The  whole 
of  the  gn^ounds  were  disposed  by  Sir  William  Chambers. 
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The  Batanh  Gar4en  ia  laid  out  Id  the  most  curious  tiad 
judicious  manner,  and  contains  eveiy  flower  and  exotic 
plant  which  can  be  procured,  being  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  the  workl.  In  the  pleasure  gardens  are  dif- 
ferent buildings ;  namely,  a  Chinete  Pagoda,  ten  stories^ 
high,  of  an  octagonid  shape ;  the  several  stories  decreasing 
in  regular  proportion,  and  having  a  projecting  roof;  the^ 
whole  height  is  163  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  most  extensire 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Near  this  stands  the' 
Mosque,  also  an  octagon,  ornamented  with  a  large  dome  ; 
over  the  three  entrances  are  extracts  in  Arabic  from  the- 
Koran,  in  golden  characters.  The  Temple  of  Bellona  is  a^ 
handsome  little  building.  The  Temple  of  Pan,  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  Temple  of  Eolus,  The  Temple  of  Solitude^ 
The  ffou$e  of  Confueiue,  ornamented  with  historical  sub- 
jects reletting  to  Confucius  and  the  Missionaries  in  China. 
In  a  winding  walk  is  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  called  the- 
Theatre  of  Augusta  ;  and,  on  an  adjacent  hill,  stands  the^ 
Temple  of  Victory,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle^ 
of  Minden,  in  1759.  The  Temple  of  Arethma  is  a  small 
Ionic  building  of  four  colunms,  near  which  is  a  small 
wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  lake,  leading  to  an  island. 

Opposite  the  palace  is  an  dd  house,  formeriy  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  letter- 
of  Rowland  White,  as  the  rich  gentleman  who  waa- 
knighted  by  Queen  Charlotte  at  Kew.  Sir  John  PortmaO' 
sold  it,  in  1636,  to  Samuel  Fortrey,  Esq.  It  was  alienated 
by  William  Fortrey,  in  1697*,  to  Sir  Richard  Levette,  of 
whose  descendants  it  was  bought  in  trust  for  Queen  Char> 
lotte,  in  the  year  1781,  who  took  a  long  lease  of  it  which 
was  not  then  expired.  During  this  lease  it  was  inhabiteck 
by  different  branches  of  the  royal  family.  His  late  Ma- 
jesty George  IV.  was  educated  here,  und^  the  super- 
intendaaee  of  the  late  Dr.  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York  y 
and  Queen  Chariotte  died  here,  November  17, 1818.  The 
house  appears  to  have  been  built  about  thAieign  of  Jamea* 
or  Charles  I.  D,g,t,zedbyv.eKj^,c 
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Netr  this  spot  a  new  palace  was  commenced  for  King 
George  III.,  imder  the  directions  of  the  late  James  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  whose  north  front,  the  only  part  open  for  public  in- 
spection, possessed  an  air  of  solemn  sullen  grandeur. 
This  structure  (which  was  never  completed,  and  was 
taken  down  about  two  years  ago)  was  at  once  illustrative 
t>f  bad  taste  and  defective  judgment. 

Kew  Gardens  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  (mly, 
from  Midsummer  till  the  beginning  of  October,  from  10 
A.M.  till  sunset.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  good  order. 
During  the  ilhwss  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  a 
tiew  and  very  pleasant  walk  was  formed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Princess  Augusta  and  the  Dudiess  of  Glou-» 
cester,  along  the  terrace  bordering  on  the  Thames,  oppo- 
site Sion  House,  which,  with  the  scenery  of  the  river, 
adds  grace  and  animation  to  the  prospect. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  a  manMon  on  Kew  Green, 
which,  we  understand,  is  still  kept  in  charge  for  his  R. 
H.'«  oeeasional  use  when  in  England. 

KILBURN,  Middlesex,  2|  miles  N.W.  from  London, 
a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Hampstead,  has  a  fine  spring  of 
mineral  water,  now  disregarded.  Near  this  was  once  a 
liennitage,  converted  afterwards  into  a  nunnery  ;  of  which 
there  are  not  any  ronaias.  This  place  has  been  rapidly 
increasiag  in  extent  and  population  for  some  years  past. 

KINGSBURY,  a  parish  in  Middlesex,  Smiles  N.W. 
of  London.  Its  name  denotes  it  to  have  been  a  royal  resi- 
dence, p^:bap6  of  some  of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  The 
churoh  is  sui^osed  to  stand  within  the  site  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  and  is  partly  built  with  Roman  tiles.  In 
Ais  viUage,  Dr.  Groldsmith  had  a  temporary  residence, 
whilst  preparing  his  **  History  <^  Animated  Nature." 

KINGSLAND,  a  hamlet,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Hack- 
ney, and  partly  in  that  of  I^agton,  had  formerly  an 
ancient  hospital  or  house  of  lepers,  called  Les  Loques ; 
an  obsolete  French  word,  signifying  rags,  whence  a  lock 
was  formeriy  used  as  a  synonymous  term  with  a  lazar,  or 
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poor-house.  Thk  liotptUl  was  long  an  appendage  to  St«- 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  and  was  used  as  w 
kind  of  outer  ward  till  1761,  when  all  the  patients  were 
i«moTed  frem  Kingslaod,  and  the  site  of  the  hospital  was- 
let  on  •  building  lease.  The  chapel  was  left,  on  petition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  rici- 
nitj  of  the  metropolis  ;^the  ehaplai^s  appointed  bj  the- 
goremors  ef  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Kingsland  is 
new  united  by  a  continued  range  of  buildings  to  Shore-- 
ditch. 

KING'S  LANGLEY,  a  village  (and  parish)  in  Herts, 
44  miles  N.N.W.  from  Watford,  and  19f  firom  London.  It 
obtained  its  name  from  a  royal  palace  built  here  by 
Henry  IIL,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  Here 
were  bom  and  buried  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York, 
(son  of  Edward  III.)>  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro> 
King  of  CastiUe,  and  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  U.  Richard  II.  was  also  buried  here,  but  his 
body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster,  by  order  of 
Henry  V. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  a  market>town  in 
Surrey,  10  miles  S.W.  ef  London  (die  nearest  road)  i» 
seated  on  the  Thames,  over  which,,  to  Hampton  Wiok,  is^ 
an  elegant  bridge  of  Portland  stone,  consisting  of  five 
elliptical  arches,  the  abutments  terminated  by  towers,  os 
bastions,  and  the  whole  finished  by  a  cornice  and  balus- 
trade, with  recesses  projecting  over  each  pier,  which  give 
a  bold  relief  to  the  general  elevation.  Of  this  well-de- 
signed and  weU-ezecuted  structure,  Mr.  Lapidge  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Herbert  the  builder.  The  latter  gentle-' 
nian  undertook  the  contract  for  26,8001.,  and  convicted  it 
f<Mr  that  sum,  100/.  only  being  the  chaige  for  extras — it 
fact  surprisingly  rare  in  undertakings  of  this  kind !  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Nov.  7, 
18J5,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  with  some  state,  by  her 
present  Majesty  (then  Duchess  of  Clarence^,  July  17, 
"928.     Before  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  Kingston  had  a 
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trooden  dne,  which  was  tbo  most  ancient  bridge  over  the 
river  Thames,  except  that  of  London.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  record  of  8th  Ilenrj  III.  In  its  old  age,  up  to  the  date 
of  its  being  pulled  down  (1828),  it  was  particularlj  famous 
as  the  resort  of  <'  patient  fishers^'*  who,  under  its  arches, 
took  **  their  silent  ieat^*  inponts,  where  thej 

"  doped  (and  geoerally  hooked)  the  scaly  breed 
fiyeiog  the  dahdng  cotk  and  bending  reoL" 

l§ome  anglers  are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  new  bridge  ■. 
but  it  is  suspected  the  old  and  more  sapient  fish,  as  well 
as  the  more  knowing  anglers,  are  dispersed^  to  congregate 
no  more  at  Kingston,  for  some  years  at  least. 

The  town  of  Kingston  is  narrow- streeted,  thickly  popu- 
lated, bustling,  staring,  and,  in  many  respects,  dis- 
agreeable; but  it  has  many  good  shops,  the  Saturday's 
market  is  tolerably  well-supplied  and  not  dear,  and  the 
outskirts  are  remarkably  pleasant.  The  proximity  of  the 
parks  of  Richmond  and  Bushey,  of  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Hampton- court  and  Kew,  and  of  the  Thames,  is,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage*  The  Town  Hall,  in  whici»  the 
summer  county  assizes  are  holden,  stands  in  the  market- 
place detached.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  against  the  east 
wall.  Some  of  the  mantled  carving  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  remains  in  the  wainscot,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of 
the  town,  and  a  device  of  the  letter  K,  and  a  tun.  The 
south  end  of  the  hall  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  most  probably  about  the  year  1618, 
when  the  painted  glass  was  put  up  in  the  windows.  In  the 
hall  is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  whose  statue  is  also 
fixed  on  the  outside,  with  an  inscription  under,  and  the 
date  of  1706.  The  south  windows  are  ornamented  with 
painted  glass,  consisting  chiefly  of  coats  of  arms.  In  one 
of  these  windows  are  the  arms  of  James  I.,  surrounded 
with  small  shields  containing  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the 
Romans,  the  Heathen  and  Christian  Britons,  the  Kentish- 
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SaziHis,  the  Heathen  and  Christian  West-Saxons,  the 
East  Saxons,  the  Latin-Saxon  Monarchs,  the  Norman 
-kings,  the  Andegayian  Kings^  the  Kings  of  France,  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  the  Sou&'Saxons,  the  East-Angles,  the 
Mercian  Kings,  the  Kings  of  Northumherland,  the  Danish 
Kings,  the  Cornish  Kings,  the  early  Kings  of  Wales,  the 
later  Kipgs  of  Wales,  the  Welch  Princes,  and  the  Kings 
of  Ireland.  In  the  same  window  are  the  arms  and  quar- 
terings  of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was 
high  steward  of  the  town  ;  and  two  other  coats.  In  the 
other  window  are  the  arms  of  Mr.  Hatton,  the  recorder ; 
and  the  arms  of  Denmark. 

The  Marhet  Place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  at  once 
'convenient  and  picturesque — indeed  a  "  touch"  of  the 
latter  quality  pervades  the  whole  town,  intermixed  as  are 
its  houses  old  and  new.  In  Kingston  is  a  small  gaol  for 
the  county,  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, several  good  almshouses,  and  chapels  of  various 
denominations. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  takes  its  name  of 
Kingston,  or  King^s^town,  from  the  fact  that  several  of  our 
-Saxon  monarchs  were  crowned  here  : — Edward  the  elder, 
A.D.,  900;  Athelstan,  935;  Edmund,  940;  Edred,  946; 
Edwy,  956 ;  Edward  the  Martyr,  97'5 ;  EAehred,  978  ; 
and  Edgar,  959,  either  here  or  at  Bath.  That  it  was  a 
Roman  station  seems  beyond  doubt ;  for  their  eoins  and 
arms  have  been  found  in  large  quantities,  with  chains  of 
silver,  earthen  pots,  tiles,  and  other  remains ;  and  Leland 
says,  that,  besides  &e  coins  of  several  emperors  (particu- 
larly  Dioclesian,  the  Maximinians,  Maximus,  and  Con- 
Btantine)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Combe  Park,  in  plough- 
ing and  digging,  have  been  very  often  found  the  founda- 
tions of  walls  of  houses,  whence  he  infers  that  a  Roman 
town  stood  on  this  spot.  In  confirmation  of  this,  there 
has  always  been  a  traditi<m  (iiat  Kingston-bridge  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  lower  down  the  river  than  it  was 
after  the  town  was  rebuilt,  when  the  builders  **  took  from 
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the  reij  cUr«  of  Coombe  Piurk  aide,  to  Imild  on  the 
Ttmlae  fide." 

11)6  ehurch  of  Kingston  consUts  of  a  nsve,  two  tiiles, 
and  three  ehaneels.  On  the  loutli  side  stood  the  ehi^  of 
St.  Maiy,  in  which  it  is  supposed  some  of  the  Soxen 
kings  were  crowned.  In  this  chapel  were  fermerlj  tire 
.  figures  of  several  of  these  monarchs,  with  inscriptions 
oyer  them,  from  which  it  appeared  that  some  were  crowned 
in  the  market-place,  and  others  in  the  chapel.  This 
ancient  and  curious  appendage  to  the  church  fell  down  fai 
1730,  when  the  sexton,  his  daughter,  and  another  person, 
were  buried  under  the  ruins.  The  daughter,  Hester 
Hammerton,  though  buried  for  seren  hours,  was  dug  out 
alire«  and  succeeded  her  father  in  his  office,  which  she 
held  for  seventeen  years !  No  part  of  the  present  church 
appears  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
south  and  middle  chancels  hare  wooden  stalls,  and  are 
separated  bj  pointed  arches  and  light  clustered  columns. 
In  the  parish  accounte  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  mention 
is  made  of  four  other  chanceb,  besides  the  tlnree  now 
existing.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  repaired  in  1721 , 
and  a  portico  added  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  tower  is 
square  and  low,  the  upper  part  of  it  rebuilt  with  brick. 

In  the  church  is  a  flat  stone,  inlaid  with  brass  plates, 
representing  a  man  and  woman  in  long  loose  dresses,  with 
a  curious  Latin  inscription  to  Robert  Skeme  and  his  wife, 
in  black  letter,  the  wrong  way  upwards ;  against  the  wall 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Benn,  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don, and  before  that  of  Kingston,  died  1618 ;  near  it  is 
one  to  Colonel  A,  Fane,  his  son-in-law,  died  1649 ; 
beneath  this  is  an  altar-tomb,  under  a  pointed  arched 
canopy,  but  without  ^ther  inscription  or  arms  ;  over  the 
eommunicm-table  is  the  monument  of  John  Henton,  Ser- 
jeant of  the  larder  to  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth* 
who  died  in  1584.  In  the  north  chancel  is  a  monument  to 
Dr.  George  Bate  (Physician  to  Gbariea  1.,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, bis  son  Richard,  and  to  Charles  II.,  and  anthor  of 
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**  An  Aeooant  of  the  Commotions  in  England*'),  wifo 
died  in  1668,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1667  of 
a  consumption,  accelerated  bj  the  fire  of  London :  in  the 
north  and  east  walls  are  the  remains  of  tnro  monuments 
with  flat  arches ;  near  the  north  do<«  is  a  brass  plate  in 
the  wall,  with  the  effigies  of  John  and  Catherine  Hert- 
6ombe,  who  died,  the  one  in  1477,  and  the  other,  148S. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat  mural  monu- 
ment, with  armorial  bearings,  to  members  of  the  Hardinge 
familj ;  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  ohenoel  is  a  sarce-* 
phagus-shaped  monument  to  LieuU-Col.  Jenkinson,  C.B., 
a  cousin  of  the  late  and  present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  died 
in  18^3.    There  are,  besides  these,  some  otjier  monuments. 

Of  this  parish  was  instituted  vicar,  in  1503,  Nicholas 
West,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  an  eminent  statesman  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  Staunton,  insti- 
tuted in  1639,  who  was  afterwards  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford. 

A  house,  calied  Bishop's  Nail,  stood  anciently  at  the 
Thames  side,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  who  had 
frequent  ordinations  in  the  parish  church  of  Kingston. 
The  house  has  been  long  since  puUed  down ;  but  its  site 
is  still  called  Bisbop^s  Hall. 

Kingston  sent  members  to  parliament  in  tbe  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  Edward  II.,  and  57th  Edward  III. ;  but  ceased 
to  be  a  borough,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  relieved  firom  the  burthen  ! 

According  to  our  ancient  chronicles,  in  this  town  was  a 
rojral  residence,  or  a  royal  demesne^  A  goneral  council 
was  held  here  in  858,  at  which  King  Egbert  was  present, 
with  the  chief  prelates  and  nobility  of  the  realnu  Kiiig- 
Bton  has  been  the  theatre  of  several  other  remarkaUe  his- 
torical events.  During  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  town  was  frequently  visited  by  either  party ; 
on  several  occasions  Charles  I.  was  here  with  his  anny. 
*'  The  last  struggle  on  behalf  of  t^,,ef^y^,j^ape/»  says 
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Mr.L7S0BS,  "  WIS  made  at  Kingston.  The  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, w^o  had  been  of  all  parties,  at  a  time  when  the 
king's  affairs  had  been  in  a  most  desperate  siti^ation,  and 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  formed  an  ill- 
concerted  plan  for  rescuing  him,  and  persuaded  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  to 
join  him  in  the  attempt.  Thej  assembled  at  Kingston, 
with  a  body  of  about  600  horse ;  their  avowed  object 
being  to  release  the  king,  and  bring  him  to  parliament, 
to  settle  peace  in  the  kingdom,  and  preserve  the  laws  :  a 
declaration  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
wiio  were  invited  to  join  them.  The  parliament  imme- 
diatoly  sent  some  troops  of  horse  from  Windsor,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Prittj,  who  found  the  royalists  but 
il^-prepared  for  defence.  A  skirmish  took  place  near 
Surbiton-common,  in  which  the  F«arl  of  Holland  and  his 
party  were  soon  defeated.  The  earl  himself  fled  to  Har- 
row, but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  escaped ;  but  his  brother,  the  gallant 
Lord  Francis  ViUiers,  was  slain  in  the  skirmish.  He 
behaved  with  signal  courage,  and  after  his  horse  had  been 
killed  under  him,  stood  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  de- 
fending himself  against  several  assailants,  till  at  length  he 
sunk  under  his  wounds.  The  next  day  the  lords,  who  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  skirmish,  and  that  Lord  F.  Vil- 
liers  was  dangerously  wounded,  made  an  order  that  chi- 
rurgeons  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Kingston,  and  take 
care  of  him,  if  he  were  yet  alive ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
journalists  of  that  time  observes,  '  it  was  too  late,  for  he 
was  dead,  and  stripped,  and  good  pillage  found  in  his 
pocket.'  His  body  was  conveyed  to  York  House,  in  the 
Strand,  by  water,  and  was  buried  in  Henry  Seventh's 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey." — See  Combe,  Norbiton, 
Ham,  and  Surbiton, 

KIPPINGTON,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  is  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Austins. 

KNIGHTSBIUDGE,  a  hamlet,  partly  ot^t^Mar^aret, 
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Westminster,  and  partly  of  St.  George,  HanOTer-squsre, 
half  a  mile  west  from  Hyde  Park-comer,  on  the^road  to 
Kensington.  Here,  at  the  top  of  GrosTenor-place,  is  St* 
Gtorge'8  Hospital  for  the  sick  and  lame ;  not  far  from 
which  is  the  Lock  Hotpital ;  and,  on  the  high  road,  the 
Lock  Asylum,  for  the  reception  of  penitent  females  after 
their  discharge  from  the  hospital.  At  the  extremity-  of 
Knightshridge,  adjoining  Hjde  Paik,  are  harracks  for  the 
horse  and  foot-guards,  the  noted  Cannon  Brewery,  and 
some  floor-cloth  manufactories. 

KNOLL,  or  KNOWLE,  Place  and  Park,  for  some  cen- 
turies the  seat  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Dorset,  is  situate 
at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  The  mansion  stands  ahout  24| 
miles  from  London,  and  is  approached,  through  the  park, 
hy  ft  handsome  gate,  leading  from  the  town,  through  an 
avenue,  to  the  park  gates.  This  magnificent  seat  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  widowed  Countess  of  Plymouth,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  by  entail  of  the  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Dorset 

Knoll  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  fiq[>lendid  ancient 
mansions  in  the  kingdom.  The  beholder  is  impressed,  at 
the  first  new,  with  ideas  which  carry  him  back  to  times 
long  past ;  while  the  castellated  style  of  the  mansion,  with 
its  square  towers,  embattled  gateways,  and  peculiar  site, 
conspire  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  days  of  feudal  grandeur, 
chiyalry  and  romance.  The  edifice  exhibits  specimens ^of 
the  style  of  different  ages.  The  most  ancient  portion  is 
thought  to  be  coeval  with  the  Mareschals  and  Bigods,  who 
formerly  possessed  this  domain  ;  the  most  modem  is  of  the 
erection  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Many  subsequent  improvements, 
hftve,  however,  been  made ;  and  the  building  is  now  of  a 
quadrangular  form. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  this  venerable  pile,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  are,  we  believe,  authentic.  It  was  pos- 
sessed, in  the  time  of  King  John,  by  Baldwin  de  Betbun, 
or  Betuue.    From  him,  through  the  Mareschals,  EarU  of 
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Plsiiibroke,  and  the  Bigods,  Earls  of  Norfolk,  it  descended 
to  Otbo  de  Grandison,  wbo  held  it  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Sir  lliomas  Graodison,  in  tbe  time  of  Richard  II.,  con- 
yejed  it  to  Geoffrey  de  Saj,  whose  daughter  transferred  it 
to  Sir  William  Fiennes,  and  Sir  William's  son  to  Arch- 
bishop Bourehier,  by  whom  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  edifice,  and  who  bequeathed  it  by  will  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Morton,  (who  died  here 
in  1460)  Ukewise  added  to  the  buildings ;  but  Cranmer, 
obsenring  that  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  excited  the 
invidious  remarks  of  the  laity,  exchanged  it  for  lands  with 
tbe  crown.  It  continued  a  royal  domain  tiU  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  who  granted  it  to  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ob- 
tained possession  on  Somerset's  conviction.  Northumber- 
land's execution  again  transferred  it  to  the  crown ;  and 
Cardinal  Pole  procured  it  of  Queen  Mary  for  his  life.  On 
its  lapsing  a  third  time,  Elisabeth  presented  it  to  her 
farourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  resigned  it.  The 
queen  then  conferred  it  on  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who  (with  the  exception  of  its  being  seized  on  in 
the  time  of  the  usurpation,  and  of  an  alienation,  by  Rich- 
ard, the  third  earl,  to  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  Alderman  of 
London,  which  was  redeemed  by  his  lordship's  nephew) 
transmitted  uninterrupted  possession  to  his  descendants, 
tbe  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Dorset. 

The  entrance  into  the  mansion  is  through  a  tower  portal, 
which  leads  to  a  small  court-yard,  with  a  grass  plot  on 
each  side ;  on  one  plot,  stands  the  statue  of  a  gladiator,  on 
the  other,  that  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  This  court 
conducts  to  another,  with  a  columned  portico,  supporting 
a  balcony  with  balustrades.  The  visitor  then  arrives  at 
the  baU,  where  the  housekeeper,  or  her  assistant,  is  in  at- 
tendance to  show  the  apartments.  When  we  were  there 
(in  November,  1835)  a  lady,  equally  remarkable  for  her 
intelligence  and  pleasing  manners,  conducted  us  round  the 
house,  answered  our  every  inquiry  f^idilyHW^itisfac- 
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torilj,  and  contrived,  with  great  tact,  if  sbe  rei^ljr  did 
not  feel  it  so,  to  make  her  irksome  duty  appear  a  delight. 
The  tour  of  the  apartments  is  made  in  the  followiog 
order: — 

1.  The  Guard  Boom,  full  of  weapons  of  war,  ranged 
aloag  the  walls,  and  preserved  with  great  care. 

S.  The  Hall, — Still  ornamented  with  the  pan^;>h«iialia 
of  its  original  decorations,  and  preserving  the  memooy  of 
haronial  pomp.  Here  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  another  of  £geria.  The  windows  are  of  stained 
glass*  a  long  oak  table  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  room» 
at  which  the  tenantry  have  for  ages  been  entf  rtaiaed,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment  is  a  music  gallexy,  with  a 
screen  of  curious  and  very  beautiful  old  carving.  The 
fire-place  contains  a  pair  of  dogs,  (the  ancient  substitute 
for  a  stove)  which  belonged  to  Anna  Bolejrne.  The  K^t- 
ish  Yeomanry  have  recently  been  feasted  in  this  hall* 

3.  The  H&nit  Gallery,  and  the  Brown  Gallery,  These 
form  in  fact  but  one  apartment,  and  contain  numerous  fine 
portraits,  by  or  after  Hcdbein,  (for  they  are  not  all  oHgioaki) 
among  which,  those  of  the  Early  Reformers,  and  one  of 
Ninon  de  VEnehs,  the  c^brated  French  beauty,  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  her  80th  year,  stand  pre-eminettt. 
Here  is  preserved,  a  chair  in  which  James  I.  sat. 

4.  Lady  Betty  ermaine*s  Bed  Chamber.  The  lady  who 
gives  name  to  this  chamber  lived  in  the  reign  of  GfOOtge  II., 
and  was  of  the  good  old  school— herself  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, and  a  patroness  of  those  who  professed  it.  Her  iane- 
turn  is  decked  with  tapestry,  on  which  are  portraits  of 
Van  Dyk  and  his  father -iurlaw  Lord  Gowrie.  The  bed  is 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is  a  sump* 
tuous  picture  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, — artist  not  known. 

5.  Lady  Betty  Germatne*s  Dressing  iZoom— leading.  Be«d 
we  say,  from  the  chamber.  Here  we  have  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  lady  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  another  of  Mrs.  Bates,  a  noted  unger. 
A  fine  picture  of  Nymphs  and  £c/jo,  Jt?yze^vlv€^iLely,  is 
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partiailarly  wortby  of  notice;  and  here  if  a  portrait  of 
Nell  Gwynne,  by  the  same  artist,  which  is  remarkable,  if 
DBljT  itom  its  differing  essentially  from  the  numerous  other 
Ukeneases  of  this  celebrated  lad  j  which  we  have  aeen.  If 
this  Toaemble  her,  she  has  not  been  flattered  by  hely,  it  is 
certain. 

6.  The  Spangled  Bed  Boom.  The  furniture  of  this  room 
(with  the  exception  of  a  Burmese  idol,  the  gift  of  the  pre- 
aent  Lord  Amherst,  which  is  ntterlj  out  of  place  heie)  was 
presented  bj  King  James  I.  to  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
liOrd  Treasurer,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  daoghter, 
who  married  the  fifth  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  thenoe  to  the 
Sackville  family.  The'  room  itself  iB  magnifieent ;  it  is 
hung  with  tapestry,  and  has  an  original  floor  of  oak,  which, 

^r  some  ttaaocoun table  reason,  is  painted  black.  The  bed 
ia  aiagularly  beantiibl,  and  a  curious  large  ebony  cabinet 
Attracts  attention.  A  portrait,  by  Leiy,  of  Mrs.  Sackville, 
one  of  the  Dorset  family,  and  a  remarkably  pretty  woman, 
g^raoes  this  apartment. 

7*  Dressing  Room  to  the  foregoing.  In  the  centre  of  this 
elegant  boudoir,  stand  a  most  beautiful  chair  and  footstool 
of  ivory.  Fancy  a  lady  thus  seated  at  her  toilet,  surrounded 
by  (must  we  say  it  1)  voluptuous  pictures,  several  Venuses 
for  instance,  in  the  execution  of  which.  Art  vies  succes- 

.folly  with  Nature,  and  shares  with  it  the  admiration  of 
die  apeotator !  In  this  luxurioos  "  snug^ry,"  we  have 
also  a  MagdalenOt  by  Holbano,  Abraham  entertaining  the 
Angela,  by  Gueroino>  and  Candlo4ight  Rejoicing,  by 
SohaUcohen,  an  exquisite  production.  There  are  many 
other  paintings ;  but  those  which  we  hare  mentioned  are 
die  best. 

6.  The  BUliard  Aoomw— Containing,  of  course,  a  bil- 
liaid* table,  which,  however,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  is 
preserved  merely  because  it  may  once  have  been  deemed 
ornamental;  the  commonest  now  made  is  superior  to  it. 
Here  again  are  very  beautiful  pictures.  Among  them,  are 
two  by  Van  Dyk,  both  undoubtedly  originals-^^one  a  por- 
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trait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  tbe  other  of  Du  Burg,  the 
organist  of  Antwerp. 

9.  llie  Leicester  Oallery. — So  named,  because  occupied, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  here  on  a  yisit 
with  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  apartment  is  ornamented 
throughout  with  fine  paintings,  and  its  matting  and  acreens 
are  of  great  antiquity.  Here  are  the  family  pedigrees,  on 
rellam  and  rdlefs,  from  Thomas,  tbe  first  earl,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  principal  pictures  in  this  apartment  are 
tbe  following  >— Portraits  of  King  James  L  and  of  bia 
eldest  son  Prince  Henry,  by  Mytens,  painted  while  that 
monarch  was  on  a  visit  at  KnoU ;  portraits  ef  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex  and  his  countess,  and  of  Lord  and  Lady  Arun- 
del }  and  the  Palatine  familjf,  by  Houthoust. 

10.  The  Venetian  Bed  /{oimt.—Here  is  the  state-bed  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  James  II.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece is  a  portrait  of  Catherine  II.,  of  Russia^  dressed  in 
military  costume,  as  a  commander-in>chief. 

11.  The  Fenetian  Dressing  ftoow.— This  apartment  has 
some  splendid  paintings — the  Death  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Domimchino;  three  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds; 
the  first,  of  some  celebrated  opera  singer,  the  second ,  of 
Mad.  BaccelU,  and  tbe  tbird,  of  Miss  Axford,  tbo  fair 
quakeress  of  George  the  Third.  Over  the  mantel-piece,  is 
a  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset,  by  Wootton  ;  and 
over  one  of  tbe  doors,  a  most  spirited  battle-piece,  artist 
not  known. 

l'<^.  The  Organ  Room, — A  room  which  bean  marics  of 
great  antiquity,  but  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
to  be  viewed ;  unless  we  except  an  organ,  standing  in  one 
of  the  comers,  said  to  be  the  second  instrument  of  the  kind 
built  in  England.  The  portraits  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Dorset,  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  of  Butler,  tbe  author  of 
Hudibras,  are  the  chief  paintings. 

13.  The  Chapel  Room, — In  this  ro<MD,  which  adjoins  the 
chapel,  is  a  most  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  ornamented  at 
top  with  a  carved  group  of  tbe  Cru^^jj^n^,,  ;%i|i  carvin|^ 
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wts  presented  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  a  prisoner 
in  £ngland,  to  the  second  Earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  lords- 
commissioners  to  whose  charge  she  was  entrusted  :  it  is  of 
course  highly  prized  by  the  family.  Here  also  is  a  v^eiy 
large  and  fine  picture  of  ''  Abigail  bringing  the  present  to 
DaTid." 

14.  ^e  ChapeL — Small  and  neat,  containing  pictures  of 
Christ  Scourged,  Christ  walking  on  the  Sea,  and  the  Apos- 
tles composing  the  Creed.  Divine  service  is  performed 
here  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  family  pew,  which 
forms  a  small  gallery  to  the  chapel,  is  entered  from  the 
ohapel-room,  and  is  very  unostentatiously  fitted  up. 

15.  The  Ball  Room, — A  right  noble  apartment,  the  mould- 
ings, ceiling,  fire-place,  and  carvings  of  which,  are  beyond 
deaonption  beautiful.  This  rocnn  is  occasionally  used :  it 
contains  a  clock  which  belonged  to  Louis  XYI.,  for  which 
the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  gave  500  guineas,  but  which 
appears  out  of  place  here,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
family  portraits,  17  in  number,  full-lengths  and  two-thirds, 
all  by  celebrated  artists, 

16.  The  Crimson  Drawing  JRoosi— *full  of  splendid  pic- 
tar.es.  Here  we  have,  in  particular,  the  portrait  of  Count 
Ugolino,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reyn<^ds,  which  is  esteemed  that 
artistes  chrf-d'auvre.  The  chimney-piece  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiAil  sculptured  marble.  This  room,  we  were  in- 
.fonned,  is  much  more  decorated  in  summer  than  when  we 
.  saw  it,  many  of  its  ornaments  being  removed  in  the  winter 

season  to  prevent  them  from  tarnishing. 

17.  The  Cartoon  Gallery,  containing  copies  in  oil,  by 
Mytens,  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  E4iphael,  (respecting 
which,  see  Hampton  Court)  executed,  to  our  judgment, 
.with  conmimmate  skiU.  This  is  another  truly  noble  room, 
89^  feet  long.  Its  principal  pictorial  ornaments,  besides 
the  Cartoons,  are,  a  full  length  portrait  of  George  IV., 
.in  regimentals,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  a  portrait,  said 

to  be  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time,  but  greatly  resembling  the  £^r^  of  ]^9^^^ ;  and 
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portraits  of  the  siztli  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dorset.  T)fe 
sculptured  marble  ehimnej-piece  of  this  room  is  again 
noticeable ;  as  are  also  a  Trensurer^s  chest  of  office,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  when  Treasurer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  rosewood  sideboard,  brought  (we 
presume,  by  Lord  Amherst)  from  Canton.  In  a  spacious 
niche  in  this  gallery  are  four  casts  from  Italy — t^  Venus 
de  Medicis,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dancing  Fawn,  and  the 
Listening  Slave. 

18.  llu  King*t  Room, — ^This  is  the  bed-K^hamber  ocotf- 
pied  by  James  I.,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  mansion,  and  H 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  state  as  when  pre- 
pared  for  that  monarch's  reception.  The  bed  is  embossed 
with  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  lined  with  satin ;  the 
chair-cushions  are  crimson  and  gold  ;  the  tables,  silver. 
On  the  dressing-table  stand,  numerous  silver  utensak 
contaiuiniif  materials  of  all  kii^ds  for  the  toilet,  and,  facing 
the  glass,  is  the  chair  in  which  the  spectator  may  suppose 
his  majesty  to  have  sat  while  submitting  to  the  cere- 
monies of  personal  adornment.  The  state-bed  is  said  to 
have  cost  8.0002.,  and  the  fittings  of  the  whole  room, 
iOfiOOL  Here  are  a  fine  picture  of  the  CoUgntt  family,  by 
Jansen,  and  a  curious  cabinet,  of  ebeny  and  ivory,  contain- 
ing two  chamberlains*  gold  keys  of  office. 

19.  The  Dining  .Room.— Another  elegant  apartment,  fui^ 
nished  as  though  for  use,  but  with  its  fire-place  still 
adapted  for  wood  and  dogs  only,^  after  the  ancient  fashioB. 
On  the  dogs,  which  are  curious  as  relies,  though  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other  fittings  ef.  this  room,  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anna  Bolejrne.  The  walla 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  portraits  of  poets,  authois,  and 
painters,  of  which  here  is  a  brilliant  assemblage, increasing, 
we  presume,  by  continual  additions,  for  Scott  and  Byroa 
already  form  part  of  the  collection.  Among  others,  the 
visitor  may  nodce  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Swift,  Milton,  Gsrtb» 
Ben  Jonson,  Sir  PhUip  Sydney,  Cowley,  Locke,  St.  Evre* 
naond,  Otway,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Sir 
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Cbarlea  Sedlej,  Prior,  Butler,  Dr.  Johnson,  Gaj,  Congreve, 
Betterton,  Dr/den,  W.  Cartwright,  Wycherley,  Hobbes. 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Tom  D'Urfej,  Chaucer,  Waller,  and 
Addison. 

20.  And  lastly,  the  Little  China  Room,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  china  and  poroeUin',  mostly  eastern,  and  curious 
to  those  who  take  interest  in  such  costly  nic-nacs. 

Thus  have  we  enumerated  each  room  and  its  "  lions," 
in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  viewed ;  from  the 
whole  of  whidi,  the  reader  will  discern,  that  the  chief  ex- 
hibition at  KdoU  are  its  pictures.  These  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  very  excellent ;  but  we  could  not 
discover  the  Corregios,  Titians,  Rembrandts,  and  Teniers, 
as  set  forth  in  catalogues  of  the  paintings  of  this  mansion, 
printed  about  SO  years  back.  There  is  a  landscape,  by 
Claude,  which  we  have  omitted  to  mention,  because  we 
cannot  now  specify  the  room  in  which  it  hangs.  This  is 
worth  asking  about,  and  looking  at ;  but,  independently  of 
it,  we  believe  we  have  directed  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  b^st  pictures  in  the  collection  now  shown.  It  is  not, 
however,  on  account  of  its  paintings  only,  that  Knoll  is 
deserving  of  a  visit.  The  mansion  itself  inspires  ideas  as 
interesting,  perhaps,  as  those  excited  by  the  view  of  any 
other  noble  mansion  in  the  kingdom ;  the  furniture  and 
decorations  of  many  of  the  apartments  afford  a  correct 
notion  of  the  style  of  the  16th  century ;  the  park  is  beau- 
tiful, the  situation  appropriate,  and  the  views  from  some 
points  enchanting.  Admission  may  be  obtained,  by  all 
respectable  parties,  otf  appUcation  at  the  front  portal. 
The  personal  trouble  of  the  housekeeper  constitutes  the  sole 
claim  on  the  visitor's  purse. 

Knoll  takes  its  name,  most  probably,  from  being  situated 
on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  knoll.  The  park  owes  much  to 
nature,  and  much  to  its  noble  proprietors.  The  line  of  its 
surface  is  perpetually  varying,  so  that  new  points  of  view 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  The  soil  is  happily 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber.     Stately  beeches  and 
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renerabld  otks  fill  every  ptstrt  of  the  landscape.  The  girtb 
ef  one  of  tkoM  oaika  e;Koeeds  S8  feet.  The  plantationa  are 
not  dotted  abovit  in  clumps,  as  if  thej  liad  no  reference  to 
a  whole  or  general  effect,  but  in  broad  and  spacious  masaes 
eoTer  the  summits  of  the  ukidulating  line>  or  skirt  the 
Tallejs  in  easy  sweeps.  Numerous  herds  of  fine  deer 
browse  ia  every  x>artof  the  park,  and  complete  the  richness 
and  varied  beauty  of  the  soeoery. 

LALEHAM,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  between  Shep- 
^erton  ai^  Staines,  @  miles  S.E.  from  the  latter,  is  fiuned 
finr  the  entertainment  it  affords  to  the  lovers  of  angliag. 
The  Thames  narrows  considerably  here ;  and  about  Ibe 
ritaUovs  the  water  is  beautifully  transparent.  Here  is 
Hke  beautiful  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Luoan,  in  which  tiie 
young  Queen  ef  Portugal  resided  in  18S9.  The  mansioo 
is  built  in  an  elegant  viUa  style )  the  grounds  very  taste- 
fully laid  out  under  the  immediate  suptrinteadence  of  the 
earl-— they  eomprise  about  40  acres  only,  but  contoon  some 
very  fine  ^m  timber. 

LAMBETH,  a  village  and  extennve  parish  in  Surrey, 
joined  by  contiguous  buildings  to  the  metropc^s,  and 
divided  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  March,  1825,  into 
five  districts,  called  respectively,  St*  Mary's,  or  ike  old 
church  district;  Waterloo,  or  St^  John's  district;  Kob- 
xington,  or  St.  Mark's  district ;  Brixton,  or.  St.  Matthew's 
district;  and  Norwood,  or  St.  Luke's  district.  Each  of 
^ese  districts  has  a  ohuroh  called  after  the  sain^  just 
named,  the  four  last- mentioned  being  new  chuirches. 
Three  of  these  will  be  found  briefly  noticed  under  Nor- 
woei,  Kennington,  and  Brixton, 

The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  situate  over  West- 
minster-bridge, near  the  river,  and  adjoining  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  which  we  shsJl  pre- 
sently speak.  Lambeth  church  is  of  very  ancient  foun- 
dation ;  the  large  east  windows  are  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  the  tower  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age. 
Other  parts,  it  is  believed,  were  erected  as  earlr  as  the 
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reigfi  of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  certain  from  Winchester 
reg^ters,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice  was  rebuilt 
about  1374.  The  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  west  end, 
are  of  later  date ;  the  former  were  erected  about  1505, 
and  the  hitter  in  1533,  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop 
Warham,  and  John  Fox,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester. 

The  church  is  built  of  various  materials,  and  the  whole, 
except  the  tower,  cased  with  compost.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  with  small  chapels  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
chancel,  with  a  well-proportioned  tower  at  the  south-west 
angle.  In  the  wefst  front  of  the  tower  is  a  large  pointed 
window,  with  modem  mtinnions.  The  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  of  modem  workmanship,  as  are 
thoee  in  the  clerestory.  At  the  east  end  is  a  large  pointed 
window.  The  interior  is  spacious ;  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  bj  five  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
columns ;  two  of  the  arches  at  the  west  end  are  occupied 
by  a  g^allery,  which  is  continued  round  the  nave  and  the 
chapels  at  the  end  of  the  aisles.  The  latter  are  separated 
from  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch.  The  pulpit  and  desks 
are  handsome,  and  are  grouped  in  the  centre  aisle.  l*be 
altar-piece  is  plain  but  neat,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
font,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
is  a  marble  basin  on  an  octagonal  pillar,  with  a  ponderous 
cone  suspended  above.  In  the  western  gallery  is  a  very 
fine-toned  organ.  On  the  south-east  window  is  painted  on 
a  pane  of  glass,  34  inches  by  16,  the  portrait  of  a  man 
walking,  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
a  dog  following  him.  The  idle  tradition  that  he  gave  the 
ground,  called  PetUar's  Acre,  for  leave  to  bury  his  dog  in 
the  churchyard,  is  like  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  died  1627, 
aged  79,  a  great  benefactor  to  many  counties,  but  to  this 
in  particular,  having  been  a  beggar  followed  by  a  dog. 
The  latter  probably  took  its  rise  from  this  picture.  In 
the  vestry  is  a  drawing  of  the  Pedlar,  by  Pounoey.  In 
the  churchwardens*  books  are  the  following  items  con- 
nected with  the  Pedlar:—"  1607.  Paid  to  the  glazier  for 
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»  psnnell  of  gla^se,  for  the  windour  wbere  Hhe  pictnre  of 
the  Pedlar  stftods,  3*.  lT<itS.  March  €.  Paid  Mr.  Price 
for  a  new  glass  Pedlar,  21."  It  may  be  a  rebus  on  the 
name  of  some  person  ;  as  the  figure  of  a  Pedlar,  carved  on 
a  seat  in  Swaffbam  church,  Suffolk,  about  which  a  like 
idle  tale  was  handed  down  in  the  most  serious  manner,  by 
.Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  rebus  on  the  nrane  of  John  Chapman, 
who  was  among  the  benefactors  to  the  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing of  diat  beautiful  church. 

lliere  are  numerous  monuments  in  this  church,  many  to 
celebrated  individuals  •,  the  following  are  the  most  deserr- 
ing  of  notice : — At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  neat 
tablet  to  Selina  Storade,  the  celebrated  singer,  died  1817, 
aged  51.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  an  elegant 
tablet  of  marble,  by  Westmacott,  to  S.  Goodbehere,  Esq., 
Alderman  of  London,  died  1818.  In  the  chancel  are  the 
fellewiDg  monuiiients :— one  of  black  and  white  raarUe  to 
R.  Scott,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1631,  in  the  centre  is  bis 
bust,  and  around  it  are  disposed  numerous  implements  of 
war ;  in  the  north  wall  is  a  depressed  arched  table  mona- 
ment  to  H.  Peyntwin,  died  1504  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
a  "similar  one  to  J.  Mompesson,  Esq.,  died  1524.  Here, 
also,  are  handsome  monuments  to  Archbishop  Comwallis, 
died  1785,  and  Archbishop  Hutton,  died  1758.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  curious  monument  of  fbee^stone,  engraved 
similar  to  a  brass  slab,  to  T.  Folkis,  and  A.  Tydoam, 
1583.  At  the  entrance  to  the  vestrj,  on  the  floor,  is  a 
blue  slab,  almost  obliterated,  to  Elias  Ashmole,  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  founder  of  the  mnsAm  at  Oxford. 
He  was  bom  May  23, 1617,  and  died  U9t,  On  the  ioer 
fof  the  cfaaneel  are  two  engraved  brass  effigies ;  <me  is 
Thomas  Clere,  who  died  in  1545,  and  is  represented  in 
plate  armour;  the  other  is  Katherine  Howard,  wife  of 
Lord  William  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke^f  Norfolk,  who 
died  April  13,  1 535  ;  she  is  represeoted  in  robes,  npon 
which  are  engraved  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
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la  the  eburebyaird,  which  is  small,  and  entirely  filled 
y^iik  tombs  and  bead«^stooe9,  is  the  table-mooBment  of 
John  Tradescant,  erected  m  166?.  The  relievos,  with 
which  it  was  formerlj  adorned,  are  now  almost  dbliterated. 
This  learned  «nd  eminent  natiiralitt  wAs  -u  Fleming  or 
Dutohman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  vi$ited  England  ahont 
the  end  of  £litabeth's  reign,  or  the  commenoement  of  her 
SBoeessor's.  Aboutt6f9  he  was  appointed  gardener  te 
Charles  I.,  and  soon  became  celebrated  bj  his  valuable 
museum,  which,  after  his  decease,  in  165^,  became  the 
property  of  Elias  Ashmole.  Here,  also,  is  a  monument  to 
Admiral  BUgh,  died  1817.* 

St.  John's  church  is  situate  in  the  Watmloo-bridge- 
road ;  the  first  stolie  was  laid  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  June,  1823,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  o£  Winchester  in  November,  ldS4 ; 
a^itect^  T.  Bedford,  Esq.  The  foundation  is  on  piles, 
the  site  having  been  a  swamps  and  the  sttperatructure  is 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It  has  a  terrace  in  front, 
with  a  hexastyle  portico  of  the  Doric  urder,  supporting  an 
entablature,  oernioe  and  pediment,  tb^  frieze  oroamented 
with  ohaplets  of  myrtle*  The  western  wall  of  the  church 
U  divided  into  two  stories ;  in  the  loitrer  one,  are  five 
doorways ;  in  the  upper,  corresponding  windows,  one  onl 
of  which  is  glazed*  The  steeple  consists  of  a  tower  and 
sj^re,  square,  and  terminates  in  a  stone  ball  and  cross. 
The  interior  is  neat  and  commodious,  without  nave  or 
aisles,  but  with  galleries  at  the  sides  and  west  end  ;  in  the 
western  gallery  is  the  ^gan,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lett,  a  well- 
known  inhabitant  of  the  district,  who  was  also  the  donor 
of  the  land  on  which  the  church  is  built.  Immediately 
beneath  the  front  of  the  gallery  is  4  beautiful  font  of 
white  marbU,  brought  from  Italy,  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  Hev.  Br.  Barrett,  the  first  inoumbent.  It 
is,  with  its  cover,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  in  the 

♦  Nicholas'  Lambifhi  AU/tn's  8urrej/»     uvic 
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form  of  an  antique  urn.  Two  cherubim  form  tlie  handlds, 
and  each  aide  ia  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  female  saint 
or  genius ;  the  attribute  of  one  is  a  iamb,  the  other  has  a 
chaplet  and  palm-branch.  A  large  chandelier  of  brass  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

LAMBETH  PALACE  adj(mis  the  old  church  of  SU 
Marj.  Its  founder  seems  to  hare  been  Archbishop  Boni- 
face, in  the  13th  centurf ;  jet  the  architecture  of  the 
chapel  is  of  an  earlier  period.  Archbishop  Chichelj  built 
the  Lollards*  Tower,  in  1435.  Archbishops  Stafford, 
Morton,  Warham,  Cranmer,  Pole,  Parker,  and  Bancroft, 
expended  great  sums  on  this  palace.  It  suffered  much  in 
Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  in  1381,  when  the  insurgents  of 
Essex  murdered  Archbishop  Sudbury  here ;  and,  on  the 
decollation  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  purchased  for  1,073/.,  by 
Colonel  Scott,  who  converted  the  chapel  into  a  dancing- 
room,  demolished  the  great  hall,  and,  in  other  respects, 
reduced  the  venerable  pile  to  a  ruinous  condition.  Arch- 
bishop Saxon  rebuilt  the  g^eat  hall,  at  an  expense  of 
10,500/. ;  and  the  Archbishops  Sheldon,  Sancroft,  Tillot- 
son,  Tenismi,  Wake,  Seeker,  and  Comwallis,  spared  no 
cost  to  render  this  ancient  structure  not  only  convenient 
and  comfortable,  but  worthy  of  being  the  residence  of  the 
primates  of  **  all  England." 

The  Library  is  at  the  top  of  tbe  jmncipal  staircase, 
through  a  door  on  the  left,  and  occupies  the  four  galleries 
over  tbe  cloisters.  It  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  tore  been 
founded  by  Archbishop  Sheldon ;  but  that  prelate  could 
only  have  rest<»red  it,  or  probably  might  have  been  the 
first  to  arrange  the  books  after  their  dispersion ;  as  in  the 
will  of  his  predeeessor.  Abbot,  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
to  have  been  founded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft. 

The  whole  number  of  printed  books  in  this  library  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  25,000  volumes.  They  are 
chiefly  of  a  description  suitable  to  the  studies  of  tbe 
learned  possessor.  Around  the  walls  of  the  library  are 
disposed   the  following  portraits  :~^i^r^^l^^^|K|}ancrort, 
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1604  a  copy  of  Holbein's  portrait  of  Archbishop  Warham ; 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  P.  Da  Moulin,  a  learned  di- 
vine ;  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  formerlj  librarian.  In  the  window, 
in  stained  g^Iass,  are  the  arms  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
Archbishops  Bancroft  and  lAud  ;  and  curious  portraits  of 
Archbishop  Chichelej  and  St.  Augustine ;  the  former  is 
evidently  a  genuine  likeness.  This  portrait  has  formerly 
been  very  brilliant ;  but  the  colours  are  much  faded.  The 
library  of  manuscripts  is  situated  over  the  west  side  of 
that  containing  the  printed  books,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  first  containing  the  registers  and  archives  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury ;  the  second,  the  MSS.  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature.  The  registers  relate  to  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects.  The  oldest  at  present  deposited  in  the  librarv 
at  Lambeth  is  that  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  which  begins 
in  June,  1279.  These  registers  were  anciently  kept  in  the 
priory  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Canterbury  ;  but,  after  their 
removal  to  Lambeth,  acquired  the  name  of  Lambeth  re- 
gisters. 

The  Guard  Chamber,  parallel  with  the  library,  is  a  large 
apartment,  56  feet  by  29.  It  is  thus  named  from  having 
formerly  contained  the  armour  and  arms  appropriated  to 
the  defence  of  the  palace.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. 

The  Pretence  Chamber^  now  only  remarkable  for  the 
stained  glass  in  its  windows,  is  an  ancient  room,  30  feet 
by  19.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known.  Two  of 
the  windows  contain  portraits  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gre- 
gory, and  the  middle  one  has  a  painted  sun-dial,  with  a 
view  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  and  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  at  whose  expense 
the  glass  was  painted. 

The  Great  Dining  Room  contains  a  series  of  porti-aits 
of  all  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  L^ud  to  Com- 
wallis,  in  the  following  order: — Archbishop  Laud,  by 
Vandyke ;  Juxon,  from  a  good  original  at  Longleat ; 
iibeldon;    Sancroft;    Tillotson ;     Teijp|^|tt,^,Jt|^^gimon 
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Dubois ;  Wnte ;  Potter ;  Herriii^,  by  Hogarth  ;  Hatton, 
by  Hudson  j  Seeker,  by  Reynolds ;  and  Comwallis,  by 
Dance. 

From  these  portraits  may  be  ascertained  the  gradual 
chang^e  of  the  clerical  dress.  A  large  ruff,  it  will  be 
obserrdd,  anciently  supplied  the  place  of  bands,  and  the 
wig  was  first  worn  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  then 
without  powder. 

ITie  Ofd  Drawing-  Room,  formerly  called  the  Velvet 
Room,  from  its  being  hting  with  purple  and  red  relret,  is 
not  now  remarkable,  except  for  its  antiquity. 

The  ?^ew  Drawing  and  Dressing  Rooms  are  two  noWe 
ahd  well-proportioned  apartments.  They  Were  bmlt  by 
Archbishop  Comwallis,  in  1769,  and  are  fitted  up  with  an 
elegant  simplic^ity. 

The  hong  Gallery  J  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  is  entered  from  the  old  drawing-room,  and 
terminates  the  nin^e  of  apartments  on  the  south  side  of 
the  palace.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  prelatical  por- 
traits, And  the  windows  are  enriched  with  very  beautiful 
stained  glas.l,  containing  the  arms  of  many  of  the  pri- 
mates. The  portraits  are  Cardinal  Pole,  fine  ;  Archbishop 
Arundel  (temp.  Henry  IV.)  a  copy  from  a  valuable  dne 
ih  the  Penshufst  collection ;  Warhara,  by  Holbein ; 
Parker,  by  Lyne  ;  Marti  d  Luther,  a  small  head  on  board  ; 
Cramner,  Whitgift  and  Grindal,  artists  not  known  ;Aii 
imaginary  head  of  St.  Dunstan  ;  Archbishop  .\bbot,  1610, 
fine;  Cbicheley,  curiously  painted  onpatiel.  The  tnoderh 
portraits  consist  of  full-lengths,  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Siirum;  Bishop  Hough,  of  Oitford,  afterwards  of 
Worcester,  date  1690 ;  Lloyd  (1699),  the  predecessor  of 
Bishop  Hough  in  the  sees  of  Lichfield  and  Worcester,  and 
one  of  the  seven  prelates  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Jainea  II. ; 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1691 ;  Bishop  Thomas,  of  Wiii^ 
ehestor,  (1761),  and  Terrick,  of  London,  two  good  p«rtnats 
hf  Dance ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Wifecbestet, 
the  production  of  his  wife;  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1707  ; 
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Dr.  Fleetwood,  1714 ;  Dr.  Go<K;h,  1750  ;  and  Dr.  Mawson, 
1754 :  ail  of  tha  same  see  ;  Dr.  Fkrce,  of  Bangor,  and  a 
large  fttll-LBOgtb  of  Charles  I.  a  copj  from  Vandyk. 
A  singular  portrait  of  Catherine  Parr  has  also  found  a  place 
here. 

The  V§$try,  which  is  epteped  ^om  the  dining-foon,  con- 
tain* aereral  good  portraits ;  of  Archbishop  J  axon,  taken 
after  death,  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  wife,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  Dr.  Whicheote,  Archbishop  Tillotson,and  some  others. 

llie  Chapel  is  73  feet  bj  25,  and  divided  into  inner  and 
outer  by  a  handsome  screen  of  carved  work.  On  the  north 
and  south  aisles  are  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  ^pa- 
reotly  of  the  ISth  century ;  at  the  east  and  west  ends  a 
larger  one,  the  western  having  five  lights,  the  other  three. 
la  the  centre  of  the  former  is  a  beautiful  little  gothic 
shrine,  supported  by  an  angel  holding  a  shield  of  arms. 
The  pavement  is  in  chequered  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble.  The  wainscotings  and  fittings- up  are  particularly 
elegant.  Pews  and  stalls  are  ranged  on  each  side  for  the 
officers  of  the  households  with  seats  beneath  for  the  do- 
mestics. The  pulpit,  and  many  other  parts,  are  beautifully 
carved,  especially  the  archbishop's  seat  and  the  screen. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  corinthian  order,  painted  and  gilt. 
Over  the  vestry-room  is  the  pew  appropriated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's family.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  intennent 
in  this  chapel,  except  that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  who  died 
1575,  and  requested  in  his  will  to  be  buried  near  the  spot 
where  he  used  to  pray.  A  plain  aUar-tomb  erected  to  his 
memory  stands  in  another  part  of  the  chapel ;  but  the  spot 
where  lie  the  prelate's  remains,  is  marked  by  a  latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pavement,  indicating  that  '*  the  body  of  Mat- 
thew the  Archbishop  at  length  rests  here." 

The  Po»t'R0om  (so  called  from  a  large  post  or  pillar 
which  supports  it)  forma  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  chapel. 
I'he  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  o{  grotesque 
forms,  of  angels,  &o. ;  one  of  the  faces  being  remarkable 
as  being  an  exact  resemblance  of  Henry  Vlll.  jv^ic 
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The  Lollards'  Tower  is  an  extensive  pile  of  stone,  so 
named  from  the  Lollards'  prison  at  the  top  of  it.  The 
apartments  in  this  tower  are  now  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  Lollardi  Prison  is  reached  hj  a  small  spiral  stair- 
case of  stone,  much  decayed.  It  is  entered  bj  a  little 
pointed  stone  door-way,  barelj  sufficient  for  one  person  to 
pass  at  a  time,  which  door- way  has  an  inner  and  outer 
door  of  strong  oak,  thickly  stadded  with  iron,  and  fasten- 
ings to  correspond.  The  first  things  that  arrest  the  atten- 
tion on  entering,  are,  the  large  iron  rings  fastened  to  the 
wainscot  which  lines  the  walls.  There  are  eight  of  these 
rings  still  firmly  fixed,  and  about  breast-higb,  in  this  order : 
three  on  the  south  side,  four  on  the  west  side,  and  one  o» 
the  north  side.  The  wainscot,  tbe  ceiling,  and  every  pari 
of  this  chamber,  are  entirely  lined  with  oak  nearly  an  incb 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  prison  itself  is  12  feet  long, 
9  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high.  It  has  two  very  small 
•"windows,  narrowing  outwards,  one  to  the  west,  the  other 
to  the  north.  A  small  chimney  is  on  the  north  part,  and 
upon  the  sides  are  varioas  scratches,  half-sentences,  initials, 
and  in  one  or  two  places,  a  crucifix,  cut  out  with  a  knife, 
or  some  other  sharp  instrument,  by  the  prisoners  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  confined  here.  The  letters  are  all 
in  the  old  English  character,  and  in  general  made  so 
rudely  as  not  easily  to  be  deciphered. 

By  a  small  door  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Lollards* 
prison  is  a  way  to  the  leads  of  the  chapel,  which  afiPord  a 
very  fine  prospect  of  tbe  palace,  park,  gardens,  &o.  At 
the  top  of  this  tower  is  fixed  the  chapel  bell. 

The  exterior  of  the  I^llards*  tower,  when  viewed  from  tbe 
Thames,  has  a  very  fine  venerable  appearance,  and  is  tbe 
only  imrt  of  the  palace  remaining  that  is  built  entirely  of 
stone.  It  consists  of  a  large  tower,  and  a  smaller  square 
projection  on  the  south  side,  somewhat  receding  from  it : 
the  whole  building  is  five  stories  high.  The  larger  tower 
has  in  front  a  number  of  fine  windows,  which  give  light 
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to  the  several  apartment!  it  eontaiDS :  tlie  smaller  one,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  prison,  is  plainer  and  more  massive 
in  its  appearance* 

Between  the  two  windows  of  the  tiiird  ^torj  of  the  former, 
is  a  beautiful  niche,  in  which  originallj  stood  a  statue  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  sculpture  of  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  still  fresh  and  sharp.  The  lower  stories  of  these 
towers  are  now  used  as  cellars.  The  whole  is  £nelj 
shaded  by  the  venerable  trees  of  what  is  called  the 
'*  Bishop's-walk.* 

The  Cloisters,  which  are  of  compaxativelj  modem  con- 
strue tion,  serve  merely  as  avenues. 

The  Crypt  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  cloisters, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  palace.  Its 
vaults  are  now  used  as  celiacs,  but  it  is  yiobable  that 
divine  worship  was  anciently  performed  here. 

The  Steward's  Parlour  is  a  noble  room,  of  the  age  of 
Cxanmer,  whose  motto  is  painted  in  several  parts  of  the 
large  bay-window. 

The  Great  Hail,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars,  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Juzon,  on  the  model  of  the 
original  apartmeat,  and  exactly  on  its  site.  The  architecture, 
though  in  imitation  of  Gothic,  is  of  the  mixed  style.  The 
interior  is  93  feet  long,  38  broad,  and  50  in  height.  In  the 
centre  of  the  roof  rises  an  elegant  lantern,  surmounted  by 
armorial  bearings.  The  whole  of  the  fabric  is  highly 
ornamented  ;  the  roof  is  of  carved  oak ;  the  floor  hand- 
somely paved  3  the  sides  wainscoted  to  a  gnat  height; 
and  the  windows  uncommonly  spacious  and  splendid.  In 
the  hall  are  some  great  oak  tables,  of  ancient  date. 

The  Great  Gate  is  enumerated  among  the  buildiogs  of 
the  palace  in  the  steward's  accounts,  15  Kdward  II, 
Cardinal  Morton  rebuilt  it  about  the  year  1490,  in  the 
manner  we  at  jpresent^ee  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent building  of  the  kind  now  remaining,  not  for  the 
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elegance  of  its  workmanship,  but  for  its  rast  size  and  beigbt. 
It  consists  of  two  immense  square  towers,  with  a  spacious 
gateway  and  postern  in  the  centre ;  the  whole  embattled, 
and  built  of  fine  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
arch  of  the  gateway  is  pointed,  and  the  roof  beautifnlly 
groined.  Above  is  a  noble  room,  called  the  "  Record 
Boom,"  wherein  the  archives  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
are  deposited. 

In  1890,  some  handsome  additions  were  made  to  Lam- 
beth Palace,  on  the  site  of  some  old  buildings  eastward  of 
the  hall.  These  additions  are  of  stone,  from  designs  by 
£.  Blore,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  The  apartments  are  private. 
•  The  park  and  gardens  belonging  to  Lambeth  Palace  are 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  They  now  contain  at  least 
18  acres.  Of  this  number  the  kitchen  garden  occupies 
between  3  and  4  acres,  and  has  been  walled  in  at  great 
expense. 

In  this  palace  several  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  enter- 
tained  ;  particularly  Henry  VII.  previous  to  his  coronation  r 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  her  ladies,  resided  here,  prior  to 
her  marriage  with  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Henry  VIII).  Queen  Mary  often  visited  her  cousin,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Pole,  having,  at  her  own  expense,  caused 
the  palace  to  be  furnished  for  bis  reception :  and  Queen 
Klizabeth  was  frequently  entertained  here  by  Archbishop 
Parker. 

To  return  to  the  parish :  Lambeth  forms  part  of  the 
east  half-hundred  of  Brixton,  and  commencing  near  West- 
minster and  Waterloo  bridges,  comprehends  Kennington, 
Vauxhall,  and  extends  from  the  latter  place  to  Sonthwark, 
Streatham,  Norwood,  and  Croydon,  in  all,  a  circumference 
of  18  miles.  Besides  the  churches  before  mentioned,  this 
parish  contains  numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houses  for 
dissenters  of  every  denomination,  an  asylum  for  female 
orphans  (see  London),  the  Westminster  Lying-in-Hospital-, 
tbo  Royal  Infirmary  for  children  (over  Waterloo 'bridge, 
afitnblisbed  1824),   Astley^s  Amphitheatre  (see  Lokoon), 
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and  Vansball  Gardens  (see  Vauiball)  ;  and  three  bridges 
connect  the  parish  with  the  metropolis.  Its  chief  manu- 
factories are,  Beaiifoy*s  vinegar  works,  a  patent  shot 
manufactorj,  several  manufactories  of  hats  and  coarse 
pottery  some  iron-works  and  breweries,  and  Hodges*  dis- 
tiilerj.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Fore-street  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, near  the  river,  once  the  principal  part  of  the 
parish,  exhibit  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  building 
now  standing  in  the  metropolis. 

LAAJBETH  SOUTH,  a  district  so  named,  lying  chiefly 
between  Vauzhall  Turnpike  and  the  Swan  at  Stockwell. 
Here  are  many  genteel  houses,  especially  on  the  Lawn,  a 
chapel  built  by  subscription,  and  a  very  extensive  vinegar 
manufactory.  It  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Lambeth  : 
in  it  resided  for  many  years.  Dr.  Ducarel,  au  eminent 
antiquary,  author  of  a  history  of  Croydon  and  other  works, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  the  author  of  the  "  Gamester," 
and  "  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex." 

LAMBOU  RNE,  a  sn^ai  parish  and  village  near  Chigwell 
in  Essex,  situated  wholly  in  the  forest,  is  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  and  conunands  many  interesting  prospects. 
The  village  itself  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  houses  irregular 
and  straggling ;  but  the  improving  village  of  Abridge,  which 
adjoins,  and  indeed  forms  a  continuation  of  Lamboume, 
adds  much  to  its  attractions.  Here  was  formerly  a  man- 
sion, erected  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  Aland,  Knt.,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lamboume,  and  created  Baron 
Fortescue  for  his  services  as  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  A.D.  1746.  The  church  of  this  parish 
is  tiled,  and  has  a  leaded  spire  with  three  bells.  In  the 
obancel  are  three  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  a  fourth 
containing  five  pieces  of  curious  old  painting,  with  an 
inscription  in  German  under  each.  The  latter  were  brought 
from  Switzerland  in  1817,  and  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  some  foreign  convent.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  within  the  rails  of  the  communion  table,  lies 
buried  Dr.  Thomas  VVyuniffe,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dean 
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of  St.  Paul's,  ftod  rector  of  tiiis  parish.  N^ar  &xe  aUar  is 
a  long  laUn  inscription  to  bis  memory.  His  fiatber  was 
also  buried  here,  A.D«1630.  Neartbe  biabop  lies  tbe  be4j 
of  tbe  Rer.  Michael  Tjson,  F.R.S.,  buried  here  in  1780. 
There  are  man743^er  iaseriptions  and  monumeBts  in  this 
churebyespeciaHy  to  tbe  Lock  wood  family,  of  Dews-hall,  to 
Thomas  Toohe,  D.D.,  and  tbe  Dowager  Lady  de  Rous. 
N«ar  tbe  nortii  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  white  marble,  with  a  representation  of  Hope,  the 
anehor  on  her  left,  and  her  right  arm  reclining  on  an  urn,  in 
alto  relievo.  It  is  to  tbe  memory  of  one  of  the  iiunily  of 
Loekwood,  and  was  executed  by  Wilton,  ascnlptor  eminent 
in  tbe  reign  of  George  HI.  On  the  floor  of  tbe  chmioh, 
with  nomerous  ^fiBgies  of  Ae  offspring  of  the  deceased,  is 
tbtf  followiDg  ancient  inscription :  **  Of  your  cbarjte  pray 
for  the  «oules  of  Robert  Barefoot,  cy teeyn  and  aoercer  of 
London,  and  Katherine  hys  wytf;  which  Robert  decessy*d 
the  XXV  day  of  June,  1546,  on  whose  souls  tbe  Lord  J' ha 
have  mercy."  Admiral  Sir  Ediaavd  Hughes,  K.  B.  is 
buned  under  a  square  tomb  in  the  church-yard,  with  bis 
lady,  and  two  of  her  sons  by  a  £tnrmer  ho^and. 

LANGDON,  OR  LAINDON,  a  parish  in  Sssex,  23 
miles  from  London.  The  name  signifies,  in  Saxon,  long 
bill,  and  is  appropriately  applied  to  this  parish,  which  is 
situate  on  a  hill  neariy  a  mile  in  length  ^lad  bseadtfa, 
from  tbe  summit  of  which  is  the  finest  view  in  Eeseoc,  and 
one  which  is  at  least  equal  to  any  in  £ngland.  From  the 
.  north,  the  ascent  of  this  bill  is  gradnal  ai^  easy ;  .bat from 
ihe  other  sides,  tbe  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  descent 
before  him,  which  exhibits  a  very  beairtifnl  and  .extensive 
valley,  wi^  a  view  of  London  to  tbe  right,  tbe  Thames 
winding  throngh'tbe  vaUey,.and  tbe  prospect  extending 
te^be  left  beyond  the  Medway.  Mr.  Young,  ia  ids  <'Six 
Wedcs'  Tour  timmgb  tbe  Southern  Counties/*  thus  de- 
scribes  this  prospect :  "  On  the  summit  of  a  vast  bill,  one  of 
the  most. astonishing  prospects  to  be  beheld,  breaks  ont 
almost  at  once,  itpon  one  of  tbe  dark  ^lies  ^  such  a  pro- 
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digioua  ralley,  everywhere  painted  with  the  finest  verdure, 
and  intersected  with  numberiess  hedges  and  woods,  ap- 
pears beneath  joa,  that  it  is  past  description ;  the  Thames 
winding  through  it,  full  of  ships,  and  bounded  by  the  hills 
of  Kent.  Nothing  can  exceed  it,  unless  that  which 
Hannibal  exhibited  to  his  disconsolate  troops,  when  he 
bade  them  behold  the  glories  of  the  Italian  plains!  If 
ever  a  turnpike-road  should  lead  through  this  country, 
I  beg  you  will  go  and  view  this  enchanting  scene ;  though 
a  journey  of  forty  miles  be  necessary  for  it.  I  never 
beheld  anything  equal  to  it  in  the  west  of  England,  that 
region  of  landscape!''  This  turnpike-road  is  not  now 
wanting  to  augment  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller.  The 
church  of  this  parish  stands  to  the  west  of  the  hill :  it  is 
not  remarkable,  but  forms  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
view. 

LANGLEY  BROOM,  or  MARSH,  a  scattered  village 
in  Buckinghamshire,  18  miles  W.S.W.  from  London,  and 
1  ^  from  Colnbrook.  The  parish  consists  of  three  districts, 
called  Westmore  Green,  Horsemore  Green,  and  the 
Southern  or  Middle  Green.  It  contains  several  handsome 
villas.  Langley  Broom  was  frequently  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  George  HI,  as  the  rendezvous  for  turning  out 
the  deer,  and  for  meeting  the  nobility  previous  to  the 
chase.  Langley  Park  is  the  seat  of  11.  Hervey,  Esq.,  a 
handsome  stone  building,  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  park,  abounding 
with  a  variety  of  timber.  A  piece  of  water  runs  along 
the  south  front  of  the  house,  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  lawn, 
on  which  are  scattered  some  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  and 
other  woodlan^  scenery.  A  rising  ground  at  the  west  ex- 
tremity of  the  park,  leads  to  an  extensive  inclosure  called 
the  Black  Park,  entirely  covered  by  firs,  except  where 
some  roads  are  cut.     In  the  centre  is  a  fine  lake. 

LATTON,  a  pariah  in  Essex,  23  miles  from  London, 
containing  about  300  inhabitants  only,  dwelling  in  houses 
tliijtant  from  each  otlier,  without  apy^eSWR^^^WPl^  ^^  * 
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viilftge.  The  piace,  however,  is  noted  for  «  priory,  which 
mneientlj  existed  here,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustiae.  llie  priorj-chureh,  now  vsed  m  a  bam,  was  on 
the  south  of  the  present  church  of  Latton.  It  consists  of  a 
nare  and  a  cross  aisle  ;  liie  inside  of  the  lighter  style  of 
gothie  architecture,  with  pointed  arches.  The  materials 
of  this  edifice  are  flints,  stones,  mortar,  and  Kemaa  bricks ; 
and  what  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  tbe  priorj,  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  beyond  which,  on  the  south,  human 
bones  have  been  frequently  Ibund ;  from  which  we  may 
eonclude  this  to  have  been  the  ancient  burial-place.  East 
of  the  church,  on  the  outside  of  tbe  moat,  there  appears 
rising  -ground  and  a  hollow  place,  like  the  remains  of  an 
itttrenchmeitt.  The  interval  between  the  rise  and  the 
moat  has  been  named  by  the  mhabitants,  "  the  moidcs' 
bowling-green.'' 

In  an  elevated  field  in  this  parish,  near  Hailow,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  station.  The  works  are  still  plainly 
visible,  and  the  foundations  of  very  etrong  walls  are  trace- 
able below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  relics  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  here— a  small  ^tonae  head  of 
Silenus,  a  large  brooch,  fras^ents  of  a  cup  of  Samian- 
ware,  and  numerous  interesting  coins. 

The  church  of  Latton  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
northward  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel,  built  by  Sir  Peter 
Ardem,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a 
Gothic  altar-tomb,  under  an  arch  in  the  north  wall,  within 
the  communion  rails.  In  the  church  is  still  rMnaintng  a 
confessionary  chair,  and  there  are  several  old  and  ourioua 
monuments,  e^ecially  to  the  Altham  faqgily,  anciently 
lords  of  this  manor. — See  Mark  Hall, 

IrAVER,  a  name  given  to  three  contiguous  parishes  in 
Essex,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  appellations 
of  High,  Magdalen,  and  Little. 

High  Laver,  sometimes  called  Great  and  King's  Laver , 
is  distant  from  Chelmsford  14  miles,  and  from  London  f  3, 
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In  ffais  parisb  ir«i  formeiij  ft  ttianof-lioiiM  called  Oatett, 
(now  |m1led  down)  in  which  the  celebrated  John  Locke 
pasded  the  grater  portion  of  the  last  ten  years  of  hie  life. 
It  was  then  the  seftt  of  Sir  Francis  and  Ladj  Damaris 
Masham,  in  whose  familj  the  philosopher  lited  with  at 
much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  the  whole  house  had  be6n  his 
own.  The  ladj,  in  particular,  who  had  been  inured  from 
her  infancy  to  contemplation  and  study,  was  his  constmt 
friend  and  companion,  consoling  him  to  his  last  moments, 
by  reading  to  him,  and  other  kind  offices.  Mr.  Locke 
died  here  in  1704,  aged  73,  and  was  buried  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  church-yard,  under  a  black  marble  grave-stone, 
inclosed  with  iron  rails.  In  the  chui'ch  is  his  epitaph,  in 
Latin,  written  by  himself,  as  published  in  his  works*  The 
church  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  wooden  spire,  and  con- 
tains many  monuments  and  inscriptions,  especially  in  me- 
mory of  tlie  Masham  family.  A  broken  brass  plate  in  the 
chancel  bears  an  imperfect  inscription  in  ancient  characters, 
to  inform  us  that  it  was  to  the  memory  of  "  Robert  Rapi- 
sey^  and  his  wife  Joane."  Under  the  eBgj  of  a  man  anc| 
wo^ati,  on  a  brass  plate,  in  old  English  characters,  is  the 
following  curious  inscription. 

**  n«r«  liefli  in  grave  nndre  ^is-marbyl  htrde, 

Of  JohB  Copto,  caqoier,  the  danght  snd  heyre  by  ri|^f , 

Myrabyll,  late  wyfe  of  Edward  Salyard, 

Coosyn  and  heire  of  Thomas  Fiemmyng,  Koyght, 

Whoi«  vtoe,  worth,  and  womanly  delite, 

Hemayttu  shall  in  Esex  in  pptball  memorie, 

Sith  dcilf  bathe  her  rafte  o^ifte  of  the  paent  light." 

Magdalen  Laver,  so  named  from  its  church  being 
dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalen,  is  pleasantly  situate 
between  High  Laver  and  Bobbing  worth.  The  church 
has  an  ancient  wooden  screen,  which  separates  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  and  a  belfry  of  wood  leaded.  There  is 
a  Latin  inscription  on  a  monument  in  the  chancel,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  :  "  Sacred  to  ^^m|mory  of 
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George  Kindleton,  B.  D.  rector  of  this  church,  an  intrepid 
defender  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  the  church  of 
England.  He  haying  strongly  opposed  th^  Scottish  con- 
federacj,  and  the  English  treason,  was  driven  from  this 
flock  and  church,  where  he  had  ahode  serenteen  years : 
and  was  afterwards  hanished  from  his  beloved  church 
sixteen  years.  Until,  through  the  pity  of  this  clamorous 
nation,  on  the  miraculous  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  he  returned  to  it ;  from  whence,  after  four  years, 
he  removed  to  the  most  blest  abodes  and  heavenly  joys, 
haf  ing  lived  sixty-one  years.  His  most  affectionate  and 
affected  wife,  Emma,  caused  this  marble  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  in  the  Christian  cera, 
1667.". 

In  1757,  as  some  workmen  were  ploughing  in  a  field  in 
this  parish,  called  Red  Mill  Shot,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Cozens,  they  discovered  a  stone  coffin,  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  lid  and  sides  four 
inches  thick.  The  lid  was  not  fastened,  and  when  taken 
off,  the  skull  and  other  bones  of  the  person  inclosed  ap- 
peared entire :  in  the  same  field  human  bones  have  been 
ploughed  up,  and  a  tradition  prevails,  that  the  church 
formerly  stood  in  this  situation,  which  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  parish.  Little  Laver  is  a  mile  eastward  of 
High  Laver,  and  S3  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  small 
church.  f 

LEA,  a  river  that  rises  near  Laton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
whence  it  flows  obliquely  to  Hertford  and  Ware,  from  the 
former  of  wbieh  towns  (partly  by  a  cut  made  for  the 
purpose)  it  is  navigable  to  the  Thames.  Near  Ware,  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  waters  is  diverted  into  the 
channel  of  the  New  River.  It  collects,  in  its  course,  all 
the  streams  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
and  dividing  Essex  from  Herts  and  Middlesex,  falls  into 
the  Thames  a  little  below  Blackwall. 

LEATHERHEAD,  a  village  in  Surrey,  (anciently  a 
market-town)  between  Epsom  and  Dorking,  18  miles  S.W. 
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ttom  London,  bealtbfallj  and  pleasantlj  situate  on  risiDg 
ground,  on  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe  rirer  Mole,  wbicb,  baving 
bidden  its  **  dicing  flood"  at  Micklebam,  at  tbe  foot  of 
Box-Hill,  re-appears  near  tbis  place.  Over  tbe  river  is  a 
neat  brick  bridge  of  14  arcbes.  Tbe  village  consists 
cbiefly  of  four  intersecting  streets,  in  wbicb  are  several 
capital  houses.  Tbe  cburcb  is  an  ancient  structure  in  tbe 
form  of  a  cross,  but  mucb  altered  bj  repairs.  In  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  soutb  transept  was  formerly  a  cbantrj,  in- 
closed witb  gotbic  wainscoting  of  oak,  part  of  wbicb  still 
remains.  Tbe  nave  and  aisles,  wbicb  formed  tbe  origiAal 
cburcb,  are  apparently  of  tbe  13tb  century ;  tbe  tower, 
transept  and  chancel,  appear  to  have  been  built  a  century 
later.  lu  tbe  chancel  are  three  arcades,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  tbe  canons  of  Leeds,  when 
they  made  a  visitation  to  this  church,  of  which  the  convent 
and  priory  of  Leeds  were  anciently  impropriators.  In  the 
interior  are  several  mementos  to  persons  of  rank,  but  no 
remarkable  monuments.  Here  is  interred  tbe  young  g^rand- 
<laughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Cbolmondeley,  who,  in  1806, 
was  killed  here  by  being  thrown  from  a  barouche,  in  which 
she  was  ])roceeding  with  her  R.  H .  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  Lady  Sheffield,  to  Norbory  Park. 

In  tbe  south  street  is  a  large  bouse  called  tbe  mansion- 
house,  in  which  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  resided  in  1688. 
A  daughter  ofhis  was  buried  here.  Itwas  rebuilt  about  17 10, 
by  Dr.  Akehurst,  M.  D.,  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
General  Gore,  whose  heiress  married  W.  Wade,  Esq.,  long 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Brighton.  Adjoining 
tbe  church-yard  is  a  house  called  the  "  church-bouse/*  the 
timber-frame  of  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  near  tbe  bridge  is  a  small  public  house,  built  of 
timber,  with  over-banging  stories,  and  aroof  of  heavy  Sussex 
slate,  said  to  be  the  identical  house  in  wbicb  Eleanor  Hum- 
ming, the  ale-wife  celebrated  by  Skelton,  sold  her  famous  ale 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VI H.  The  rectory-house,  at 
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tbe  «oiidi  end  of  tb«  town»  is  tn  attractive   residence, 
much  improved  by  its  tasteful  plantations. 

Around  Leatherhead  are  nomerons  elegant  seats  — 
Civms  Grove,  H.  Bolton,  Esq.;  Tliomeroftf  James  Trower, 
Esq. ;  Randall  Park,  N.  Bland,  Esq.;  Elm  Bmnk,  Captain 
Clarke ;  Vale  Lodge,  T.  Dickens,  Esq. ;  and  tlie  wUoU 
road  from  Leatherhead  to  Dorking  is  exceedingly  beanti. 
ful,  presenting  a  fresh  landseape  at  every  tarn. 

LEE,  a  rural  village  in  Kent,  six  miles  from  London, 
on  the  road  to  Maidstone.  At  this  place,  and  in  its  vicinily, 
are  several  handsome  seats.  Those  which  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notiee,  are  Lee  Place,  the  family  estate  of  tbe 
late  I^uly  Dacre,  but  now  occupied  by  —  Shuter,  Esq. 
Jjee  Grave,  Thomas  Brandram,  Esq.;  and  an  elegant 
mansion,  with  extensive  grounds,  called,  we  believe,  tbe 
Uanar  House,  occupied  by  —  Shaw,  Esq.  The  merchant- 
tailors'  company  have  some  almshouses  here  for  poor 
widows.  In  the  church-yard  are  three  fine  m<muments ; 
the  first  of  the  Boone,  the  second  of  the  Fludyer  family, 
and  the  third  erected  by  Lady  Dacre,  (who  now  lies  buried 
in  the  tomb  she  herself  erected)  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Roper,  Baron  Dacre,  her  husband.  Her 
Ladyship,  it  is  recorded,  used,  up  to  a  very  late  period  of 
her  life,  to  visit  ^is  tomb  almost  daily ;  where  kneeling  in 
reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  she  poured  forth  Uie 
effusions  of  her  heart,  and  besought  the  Creator  again  to 
join  her  in  blissful  union  with  her  beloved  husband.  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley,  the  great  astronomer-royal,  (whose  comet 
has  so  lately  visited  us,  according  to  his  predictions)  lies 
interred  here,  under  a  plain  tomb,  with  a  latin  insoriptiofk 
Here  also  lies  buried,  with  a  small  head-stone,  Mr.  W. 
Parsons,  the  comedian*  The  church  is  a  picturesque 
object,  having  some  fine  trees  round  it,  among  which  are 
two  very  beautiful  yews. 

LEITH  HILL,  5  miles  S.W.  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  runs 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  by  far  the  highest  ground  in  that 
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eounty.  The  best  approftch  is  from  Wotton,  where  the 
ancent  is  so  gentle  that  the  extraordinary  eleration  ia 
scarcely  suspected  until  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  attained, 
and  the  glorious  prospect  from  the  further  extremity  bursts 
on  the  astonished  sight.  Of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  this 
unrivalled  panorama  we  have  the  attestation  of  the  cele- 
brated critic  John  Dennis,  whose  description  is  as  appro^ 
prlate  now  as  it  was  when  he  penned  it. 

**  In  a  late  journey  through  Surry  (says  Mr.  Dennis,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sarjeant),  I  passed  over  a  hill, 
which  showed  me  a  more  transporting  sight  than  ever  the 
country  had  shewn  me  before,  either  in  England  or  Italy. 
The  prospects  which  in  Italy  pleased  me  most  were,  the 
Valdamo,  from  the  Appennines ;  Rome,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  the  mountains  of  Viterbo;  the  former  at  forty, 
and  the  latter  at  fifty,  miles  distance :  and  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  from  Tivdi  and  Freecati :  from  which  places  yeu 
see  every  foot  of  that  famous  champagne,  even  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Tivoli  and  Frescati  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Viterbo,  without  any  thing  to  intercept  your 
sight.  But,  from  a  hill  I  passed  in  my  late  journey,  I 
bad  a  prospect  more  extensive  than  any  of  these,  and 
which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural  charms,  pomp,  and 
magnificence.  The  hill  which  I  speak  of  is  caUed  Leith 
Hill,  which  faces  the  Downs,  and  is  situated  about  six  miles 
south  of  Dorking.  It  juts  out  about  two  miles  beyond  that 
range  of  hills,  which  terminates  the  North  Downs  on  the 
south.  When  I  saw  from  one  of  those  hills,  that  side  of 
Leith  Hill,  it  appeared  the  most  beautiful  prospect  I 
had  ever  seen ;  but  after  we  had  conquered  the  hifl 
itself,  I  saw  a  sight  that  would  transport  a  stoic ;  a 
sight  tiiat  looked  like  enchantment  and  a  vision ! 
Beneath  us  lay  open  to  our  view  aU  the  wilds  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  and  a  great  part  of  those  of  Kent,  admi- 
rably diversified  in  every  part  of  them  with  woods,  and 
fields  of  corn,  and  pasture,  and  every-where  adorned 
with  stately  rows  of  trees.    This  beautiful  vale  is  about 
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thirty  niiles  in  breadth,  and  about  sixty  in  length,  and  is 
terminated  to  the  south  by  the  majestic  range  of  the 
southern  hills  and  the  sea;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
depide,  whether  the  hills  which  appear  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  distant,  with  their  tops  in  the  sky,  seem  more 
awful  and  venerable,  or  the  delicious  vale  between  you  and 
them  more  inviting.  About  noon,  on  a  serene  day,  you  may 
at  thirty  miles  distance  see  the  water  of  the  sea  through  a 
chasm  of  the  mountain  (that  is  of  the  South  Downs, 
called  Beeting  Gap ;)  and  that  above  all  which  makes  it  a 
noble  and  wonderful  prospect,  is,  that  at  the  very  time  that 
at  thirty  miles  distance  you  behold  to  the  southward  the 
most  delicious  rural  prospect  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  little  turn  of  your  head  towards  the  north,  you  look  full 
over  Box  Hill,  and  se«  the  country  beyond  it  between  that 
and  London ;  and  over  the  very  stomachers  of  it  see  St» 
Paul's  at  twenty-five  miles  distance,  and  London  beneath 
it,  and  Hampstead  and  Higbgate  beyond  it!"  Lei th  Hill 
cojnmands  a  view  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordshire,  some 
parts  of  Bucks,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
Essex ;  and  by  the  help  of  glasses,  Wiltshire.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  extent  of  prospect  is  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles,  which  far  exceeds  Uaat  of  the  keep  and  terrace 
at  Windsor  Castle,  over  which  you  may  see  as  far  as  the 
eye,  unassisted  with  art^  is  able  to  distinguish  land  from  sky. 
Leith  Hill  Tower  which  stands  upon  one  of  the  points  of 
this  delightful  eminence  was  built  in  1766  as  a  prospect 
house,  by  Richard  Hull,  Esq.,  who  had  been  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  had  purchased  a 
small  estate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  hill,  called  Leith 
Hill  Place,  after  1748.  Within  it  was  an  inscribed  slab, 
now  broken  into  pieces,  importing  that  Mr.  Hull  "  having 
retired  from  public  business  to  the  exercise  of  the  private 
virtues,  and  chosen  this  delightful  spot  for  the  depository 
of  his  bones,  was  here  interred  :"  he  died  in  1772.  Since 
^hat  period  the  tower  has  been  heightened,  so  as  to  form 
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a  rwy  coDspicuoas  object  as  a  sea-mark ;  but  the  lower 
part  having  been  waUed  up,  the  intent  of  its  founder  is  no 
longer  answered. 

LEWISHAM,  Kent,  a  pleasant  village,  five  miles  and 
a  half  south  from  London,  near  Lee.  The  church  is  an 
edifice  of  some  ^egance,  and  contains  several  handsome 
monuments  bj  Banks  and  Flaxman.  At  the  back  of  the 
(^urch  is  a  hUl,  with  an  oak  i^pon  it,  called  the  Oak  of 
Honour,  because  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  dined 
under  it.  The  original  tree  has  long  since  perished ;  hot 
anatlier'nak  was  planted  to  preserve  the  tradition,  and  now 
flourishes.  In  and  round  the  village  are  several  good 
sesideoces,  and  some  conspicuous  seats ;  as  The  Priory, 
^-  Xhackeraj,  Esq. ,  the  Lime  Kilns,  —  Lee,  Esq. ; 
Broekiey  Hmtse,  —  Shedden,  Esq.  ;  on  Loom-pit  Hill, 
Comical  Howe,  the  residence  of  Mr.  MoUae,  a  Quaker,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  Lewisham,  the  residence  of  D.  W. 
Harvey,  Esq.  M.  P.  In  this  parish  are  some  mineral  springs 
of  a  cathartic  quality,  nearly  resembling  Epsom  salts. 

LEYTON  or  LOW  LEYTON,  and  LEYTONSTONE. 
Awo  villages  in  Essex,  forming  one  parish,  the  first  situate 
on  low  grounds,  near  the  meadows,  being  termed  Low 
Lepion,  and  the  upper  part,  Leylonstone.  Leyton,  of  the 
river  Lea  or  Ley,  and  the  Saxon  tun,  signifies  etymo* 
logically  a  tawn  by  the  Lea ;  the  addition  of  «tone  was 
given  in  consequence  of  there  having  been  anciently  a 
Roman  military  stone  in  that  part  of  the  parish.  Each 
village  is  about  5  miles  from  Shoreditch  church.  Low 
Leyton  contains  some  fine  seats,  emboaxned  in  trees,  and 
a  vast  nianber  of  attractive  villa  residences;  but  most  of 
these  are  continually  changing  owners.  Leytonst<me,  too, 
has  some  good  houses,  chiefly  timanted  by  London  mer* 
chants  and  traders ;  it  is  a  long  straggimg  place,  Several 
iUman  remains  have  been  dug  up  here.  The  ohuroh  is 
of  brick,  with  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  tower 
of  stone  and  brick.  The  interior  has  many  inscriptions  on 
escutcheons  and  monuments.  In  the  chancel  is  a  nomoriid 
N  n3 
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of  the  celebrated  historian  and  antiquary,  John  Strype, 
who  held  this  vicarage  68  years.  He  was  baried  here  in 
1737,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  In  the  north  aisle  is  the 
monument  of  Charles  Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  died 
in  1670;  and  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
William  Bowyer,  a  learned  and  eminent  printer,  partner 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Nichols,  author  of  the  "  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'*  and  other  welMcnown  works,  and  the 
ori^nal  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Gentleman*8 
Magazine.''  This  parish  has  a  free-school  for  boys,  a 
school  of  industry  for  girls,  Sunday  schools,  and  numerous 
other  charities. 

LIMEHOUSE,  a  parish  in  Middlesex,  2  miles  east  of  Lon- 
don, lying  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  forming 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  formerly 
a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  but  is  now  a  large  and  very  populous 
parish  of  itself,  containing  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  trade.  The  church 
which  is  one  of  the  fifty  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
is  a  handsome  structure.  At  limehouse  Hole  are  some 
considerable  yards  for  ship-building.  A  canal  from  th« 
river  Lea,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  (being  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction)  both  enter  the  Thames  here — See 
Gravetend — TVip  fcy  Steam. 

LINGFIELD,  a  village  in  Surrey,  25  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  5^  S.S.E.  from  Godstone.  On  the  common,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  said  to  possess  the  same  virtues  as  the 
waters  of  Tunbridge.  The  church  is  an  ancimit  structure 
of  squared  brown  stone,  covered  with  Horsham  slate.  la 
the  centre  light  of  the  east  window  is  a  female  sitting,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  her  hand ;  in  each  of  the  side 
lights  are  remnants  of  pinnacled  buildings,  and  some 
stained  glass.  There  are  several  ancient  and  curious 
monuments,  especi^y  to  the  lords  Cobham  and  Howard 
of  Effingham.  A  college  for  Carthusian  monks  (long 
since  demolished)  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Reginald 
Lord  Cobham,  in  1441.  bgtzedbyva^^u^ic 
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LITTLE  THURROCK,  or  East  Thurrock,  a  pariah 
in  Essex,  3d  miles  from  London,  on  the  horder  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  church  of  this  place  are 
some  arches,  supported  hj  pillars  so  as  to  form  a  recesa, 
the  ohject  of  which  is  not  known. 

LONDON  DOCKS  (The)  are  situate  near  the  hanks  of 
the  Thames^ in  the  midst  of  Wapping,  in  an  angle  formed 
hy  the  river,  between  Hermitage  dock  and  Shad  well.  One 
immense  dock,  called  St.  George's  Dock,  covers  the  space 
extending  from  Virginia-street  almost  to  Old  Gravel-laue, 
in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  from  Artichoke-lane  to 
the  south  side  of  Pennington-street.  This  dock  alone  is 
capable  of  holding  200  ships,  with  room  for  shifting. 

Apother  dock,  called  Shad  well  Dock,  adjoining  to  the 
other,  will  held  about  50  ships.  The  immense  excava* 
tions  necessary  for  these  docks  were  commenced  and 
completed  by  a  company  of  merchants,  incorporated  by 
parliament ;  they  were  first  opened  in  1802,  for  the  general 
reception  of  all  trading  ships,  (except  those  of  the  East 
and  Webt  India  trades,  which  have  their  exclusive  docks) 
but  particulariy  of  those  laden  with  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
rice,  &c.  On  the  north  side,  are  large  and  substantial 
warehouses  for  general  purposes,  built  with  brick  on  stone 
basements.  On  the  east  side,  are  two  extensive  tobacco 
warehouses,  the  largest  being  762  feet  long,  and  160  wide; 
and  the  smallest  250  feet  long,  and  200  wide:  the 
former  is  equally  divided  by  a  strong  partition- wall  with 
double  iron  doon.  Both  of  them  consist  of  a  ground  floor 
and  vaults ;  the  first  is  wholly  applied  to  the  housing  of 
tobacco,  and  the  latter  to  the  storing  of  brandies,  dec. ;  the 
wines  are  also  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  smaller  ware- 
houses. The  tobacco  warehouses,  and  the  wine  and  spirit 
vaults,  are  under  the  sole  controul  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  the  proprietors  of  the  docks  only  attending  to 
the  landing  of  the  goods,  and  receiving  the  dues. 

LONG  DITTON,  a  parish  and  rectory  in  Surrey,  2 miles 
south  of  Kingston.    The  village  is  pleasant  in  the  summer. 
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but  low  and  humid  in  the  winter  season.  A  neat  dmrch 
wms  built  here  about  twenty  yea»  sinee.  The  Mareluoneaa 
of  Cholmondeley  and  the  Ladies  Clement  hare  seats  here, 
and  diere  are  many  agreeable  villas  m  the  vicuiity. 

LONGFORD,  a  hamletof  the  padsh  of  Hwrmondsworth, 
Middlesex,  15  miles  west  from  London,  on  the  Bath  road, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Coin,  and  moch  fre(|iiented 
by  anglers. 

LOUGHTON,  an  extensive  parish  in  Essex,  wholly 
within  the  fore^  of  Epping.  The  viUage^^hieh  is  delight- 
fully situate  11|  miles  £.N^.  from  London,  extends 
nearly  two  miles  on  the  Eppiag  road,  and  is  noted  for  its 
numerous  genteel  houses,  and  the  beaotiful  soeoery  anmod 
it.  Debden  Green  and  Bucket  Green  are  thiokly  stuped 
with  elegant  villas  and  first-rate  honses.  A  mile  beyond 
the  village  is  Golden  Hill,  with  several  haadeome  seats, 
ooknmaudtng  rich  «nd  extensive  prospects,  !e^>ecially 
Chftden  Hill  House,  Rcd^rt  Baricw,  Esq.  The  manor-house, 
called  Lottghton  HMl,  is  near  the  church,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  WiUiam  Whitaker  Maitlaod,  Esq.  who  is  lord 
of  this  manor.  It  ia  a  huge  inre^lar  building,  but 
pleasantly  sitoate.  To  this  mansion*  the  Pirincess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  retired  in  1688,  on 
tfaeflightof  James  II,  her  Either,  from  England.  Loughtoa 
church  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  style>  at 
some  distance  from  the  village.  It  contains  several  monu- 
mental brasses,  with  inscriptions  of  the  16th  century. 

On  a  bill  within  1^  mile  of  this  place,  is  the  celebrated 
sign  of  the  Baldfaced  Stag,  where  anoually,  on  Easter 
Monday,  a  stag  is  turned  out  before  &  multitude  of  hunts- 
men, chiefly  from  London,  forming  a  scene  of  real  mirth 
and  ludicrous  misery,  whieh  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
a  visit  in  the  character  of  spectator. 

LULLING8TONE  PLACE,  or  PARK,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  Bart,  is  situate  on  the  road  from 
f  annngham  to  Sevenoaks,  in  Keut,  2  miles  beyond  the 
ft»nner  place.    The  venezmble  castellated  appearance  of 
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tbts  seat,  wbicb  stands  in  a  fine  park,  in  a  vallej  which 
falls  precipitouslj-  from  the  high  road,  cannot  iail  to  attract 
the  eye  of  every  traveller  in  this  direction. — See  Shoreham 
and  Otfard, 

MADAM'S  COURT  HILL.— See  Moranfs  Court 
HilL 

MA  IDA  HILL  and  VALE,  a  pleasant  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Paddington,  situate  about  2  miles  from  the  end  of 
Oxford-street,  on  the  Edgware-road.  This  spot  has,  vrithin 
the  last  few  years,  risen  in  attraction,  on  account  of  the 
many  genteel  and  elegant  residences  erected  here. 

MALDEN,  or  MAULDON,  Surrey,  a  village  4  milea 
S.E.  from  Kingston,  has  a  powder-mill  on  a  stream,  wbicb 
runs  hence  to  Ewell.  The  chnrch  is  ancient;  by  the 
pulpit  is  a  stand  for  an  hour-glass.  Of  this  parish  was 
vicar,  Rogers  Ruding,  the  author  of  a  well-kuown  work  on 
English  coinage  ;  he  died  in  18S0. 

MARDEN  PARK,  near  Godstone,  Surrey,  at  present 
or  recently  unoccupied,  is  noted  as  having  been  from  1680, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Knt.,  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  his  descendants.  This  was  more  recently  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Hatsell,  Esq. 

MARK  HALLorMERK  HALL,  an  elegant  mansion 
in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Arkwright,  is  situate 
near  the  church  of  Latton,  and  includes  the  manors  of  Latton 
Hall,  Burnt  Hall,  and  others,  part  of  which  anciently 
formed  the  lands  of  Latton  Priory,  with  farms  amounting  to 
about  500  acres.  The  ancient  manor-house,  named  after 
IvO  Merc,  one  of  its  earliest  possessors,  existed  in  the  12tb 
century,  and  its  owners  may  be  traced  from  that  date. 
In  1263,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Altham  family,  who  also 
bought  Latton  Hall,  with  the  site  of  the  priory,  thus 
becoming  possessed  of  nearly  the  whole  parish,  which 
they  enjoyed  for  many  generations.  At  length  Sir  William 
Altham  sold  the  whole  estate  to  William  Lushington,  Esq. 
who  rebuilt  the  house  and  sold  it  with  the  manors  to  Mon- 
tague Burgoyne,  Esq.     It  was  last  sold  in  1819,  to  the 
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present  possesaDr,or  h  member  of  his  fsmilj,  for  100,000 
guineas.  The  apurtments  are  ^Moious  and  elegantly  fitted 
up,  and  the  mansion  is  surrounded  bj  a  large  park-Uke  lawn. 
MARYBONE,  or  St.  MARYLEBONE,  an  extensive 
parish  of  the  metropolis,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  London.  It  was  aucientlj  called  Tjbum,  from  its 
situation  near  a  small  bourn,  or  rivulet,  running  from  the 
south  side  of  Hampstead,  and  thence  subterraneously 
through  Marylebone,  Oxford- street,  St.  James's  Park,  and 
Westminster,  into  the  Thames.  Mr.  Ljsons  conjecture* 
that,  when  the  church  of  Tybuiii,  at  that  time  a  small 
oountrj  village,  was  removed  to  a  fresh  site  on  this  bourn, 
the  parish  was  first  called  St.  Mary-le-bourn ;  an  etymology 
of  the  present  name  which  is  at  least  plausible.  The 
ancient  account  of  this  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  London, 
forms  a  curious  contrast  with  its  present  state.  Here  was 
once  a  royal  park,  well  stocked  with  game,  and  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ''  Progresses,"  it  is  recorded,  that  "  on  the  Sd. 
oi  February,  1600,  the  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  other  Muscovites,  rode  through  the  city  of  Lon* 
don  to  Mai-yhone  Park^  and  there  hunted  at  their  pleasure." 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Marylebone 
was  a  small  village  distant  at  least  1  mile  from  the  nearest 
part  of  London;  and  Lambert,  who  wrote  in  1739,  speaks 
of  it  as  containing  only  about  500  houses,  of  the  tenants  of 
which  thirty-five  kept  coaches.  In  1830,  77  houses  in 
this  parish  were  assessed  at  rentals  of  o£^00  and  upwards ; 
164  houses  at  from  £3Q0  to  ^400  \  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  122,  206. 
.  The  old  church  of  this  parish^  which  is  still  standing,  in 
Marylebone-lane,  near  the  top  of  the  High-street,  is  a  neat 
structure  of  some  antiquity,  without  a  gallery.  The  vast 
increase  of  population  had  long  rendered  this  small  church 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
several  chapels  of  ease  had  been  erected  in  various  parts 
of  the  parish,  but  chiefly  by  private  individuals  on  specula- 
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tion,  wbdti  about  the  yetr  1812«  an  act  of  pailiament  was 
pasflod  for  the  erection  of  four  new  churches  for  this 
district— one,  which  generallj  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Matylebone  new  church,"  is  situate  in  the  New-road,  at 
the  comer  of  High-street.  It  was  commenced  in  1813,  and 
finished  in  1817 — architect,  Mr.  Hard wieke— expense  said 
to  hare  been  above  ^80,000.  The  portico  (which  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order)  is  raised  on  six  steps,  and  is  after 
the  style  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome ;  and  the  tower  is 
ornamented  with  figures  representing  the  winds.  The 
interior  is  thought  to  be  too  theatrical.  The  other  three 
churches  are,  Trinity  Church,  New-road,  (opposite 
Norton-street^  which  is  the  work  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and 
has  a  Grecian  portico,  and  a  very  beautiful  steeple ;  CkHit 
Church,  Church-street,  Lisson  Grove;  and  St.  Mary's, 
Bryanston-  square. 

The  Workhouse  of  this  parish,  situate  on  die  New- road, 
is  a  spacious  building,  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  a 
thousand  persons.  In  St,  John* 8  Woed,  in  this  parish,  is  a 
school  for  orphan  children  of  the  clergy,  erected  here  in 
1809.  Near  it  is  Lard's  Cricket  Grctmd,  On  the  New* 
road  are  several  important  charities  and  other  institutions, 
not  immediately  connected  with  this  parish, 

MEOPHAM,  a  pretty  village  in  Kent,  about  95  miles 
from  London,  surrouoded  with  coppice- woods,  and  noted 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  once  celebrated  Simon  Meopham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church  and  Cvurt-Udge 
here,  have  some  attractions  for  the  antiquary. 

MERTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
London,  situate  on  the  river  Wandle,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  erected  in  1633,  which  forms  a  boundary-mark 
of  the  three  parishes  of  Wimbledon,  Mitchem,  and  Merton. 
Uppfer  Merton  is  the  village  next  beyond  Tooting,  on  the 
high-road  to  Epsom  and  Dorking,  and  is  chtefiy  occupied 
by  humble  dwellings  and  shops,  for  the  residence  and 
accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  factories 
of  the  place.    Here,  on  different   p^^^  ,,<^(j|]^(5^  Wandle. 
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are  the  extensire  copper-mill  and  factory  of  Messrs.  Shears, 
a  large  flour- mill,  and  a  calico-priater's,  which  employ  a 
vast  nomher  of  hands.  Here  are  also  spacious  hleachiog 
grounds,  and  large  tracts  deroted  to  the  production  of 
.xsamomiles,  lavender,  roses,  6cc,  for  the  chemists.  The 
church,  which  is  at  Lower  Merton,  a  considerable  distance 
from  this  part  of  the  village,  is  built  of  flints,  its  breadth 
being  very  disproportioned  to  its  length.  In  the  chancel 
walls  are  large  pointed  arches,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
narrow  sharp>pointed  windows.  This  church  was  built  in 
the  12th  century,  by  Gilbert  Norman,  the  founder  of  Mor- 
ton Abbey,  as  appears  from  a  MS.  in  the  Herald's  College. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  present  church  being  the 
original  structure  ;  it  has  been  much  repaired,  but  not 
essentially  altered.  There  are  po  remarkable  monuments  ; 
but  in  the  chancel  window  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass, 
with  the  arms  of  England  and  of  the  priory  of  Merton. 

A  convent  of  wood  was  first  built  at  Merton,  by  Gilbert 
Norman,  sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1115.  This  convent  was 
removed  in  1130,  and  another  built  of  stone,  into  which  the 
•canons  were  inducted  in  1136  by  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Rochester.  From  this  period,  until  its  dissolution  in 
1538,  Merton  Abbey  rose  in  riches  and  importance.  Its 
prior  was  one  of  the  mitred  abbots  who  had  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. In  1^36,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Merton  Abbey, 
wherein  were  enacted  statutes  which  take  their  name  from 
that  place.  In  this  house  also  was  concluded  the  peace 
between  Henry  III  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legate.  Here  Hubert  De 
Burg,  chief  justice  of  England,  fled  for  sanctuary  when 
first  apprised  of  the  king's  displeasure. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  the 
prioiy  at  Shene.  Alter  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery, 
it  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and 
was  leased  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Gregory  Level.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  to  Nicholas  Zouch,  and  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  various  peisotk^^'^'^"^ 
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Little  remaiDS  of  the  ancient  monastery :  the  principal 
object  is  the  vestige  of  the  east  window  of  the  chapel,  of 
crumbling  stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fifteenth  centurj.  The  walls  which  surrounded  the  premises, 
including  a  space  of  about  60  acres,  are  nearly  entire, 
being  built  of  flints.  An  establishment  for  printing  calicoes 
was  established  here  in  1724.  It  is  now  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  J.  Ancell,  and  a  leather-dresser,  and  silk  factor. 

In  Upper  Merton,  was  formerly  a  handsome  house,  with 
elegant  grounds,  called  Merton  Grove,  where  Lord  Nelson 
resided  with  lady  Hamilton,  and  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
amusing  himself  with  fly-fishing  in  the  Wandle,  which 
then  bowted  of  some  trout,  now  departed  to  less  troubled 
water.  The  whole  site  of  this  estate  is  now  covered  with 
small  tenements. 

On  the  left  of  the  high-road  from  Tooting  to  Merton,  is 
Collier's  Wood,  a  villa  with  extensive  grounds,  the  seat  of 
Boyd  Miller,  Esq. ;  through  Upper  Merton,  on  the  right 
ha&d  road,  (to  Wimbledon)  is  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Parke ;  and  near  it  the  seat  of  Col.  R.  Gordon.  Lower 
Merton  is  distinguished  from  Upper  by  its  consisting  chiefly 
of  private  houses,  and  being  a  place  of  a  more  rural 
character.  It  contains  a  few  genteel  residences,  and  may 
boast  of  some  pleasant  fields  and  walks. 

MICKLEHAM,  a  pleasant  village  in  Surrey,  at  the  foot 
of  Box  Hill;  in  the  valley  between  Leatherhead  and  Dork- 
ing. The  church  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  a  small  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  south  ai^le  separated  from  the  nave  by 
round  pillars, -supporting  semicircular  arches.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  square  low  tower.  The  form  of  the  circular- headed 
windows  in  the  chancel,  the  arch  dividing  the  chancel  from 
the  nave,  and  the  western  door* way,  conspire  to  fix  the 
architecture  as  Anglo-Norman.  A  proposal  was  made  in 
18^2  to  repair  the  church,  and  increase  the  accommodation 
by  erecting  a  gallery  ;  but  the  ancient  walls  and  roof»were 
found  to  be  so  far  decayed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild 
o  o 
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the  whole  of  the  uare  and  pi^  of  the  tower.  This  being 
done,  the  remainder  of  the  charoh  wms  renovated  with 
admirable  effect. 

The  parish  of  Miokleham,  which  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  Box  Hill,  contains  several  elegant  seats ; 
as  Juniper  Hill,  a  handsome  house,  with  fiincifnl  planta- 
tions, the  seat  of  the  relict  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepya,  Bart.,  and 
Juniper  Hall,  formerly  the  residence  of  Thomas  Broad- 
wood,  Esq.,  but  now  of  Miss  Beardmore. — See  Noriury 
Park. 

MILE-END,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Stepney,  Mid- 
dlesex, so  named  from  its  situation,  which  is  1  mile  E. 
from  Whitechapel  church.  The  j^ace  consists  jof  two 
diyisions,  namely  the  Old  and  the  New  town,  both  densely 
populated.  The  latter  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late 
years  by  new  buildings  stretching  on  the  road  to  Stratford. 
A  large  natioaal  school,  on  Dr.  Beirs  system,  has  been 
established  here  for  some  years,  and  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion have  a  row  of  almshouses,  in  one  of  which  the  widow 
of  Captain  Cook,  the  circumnavigator,  f  esided.  Hers,  too, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mile-end -road,  are  BoMcrcfVe  ex- 
tensive Aimthoveetf  School  and  Chapel,  erected  in  1734* 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Francis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed 
«£28,000,  for  purchasing  a  site,  and  erecting  and  endowing 
the  building.  In  the  founder's  will  (which,  as  well  as  the 
rules  and  orders  for  the  pensioners  and  boys,  «re  in  print) 
is  the  following  singular  clause :  "  My  body  I  desire  may 
be  embalmed  within  six  days  after  my  death,  and  my 
entrails  to  be  put  into  a  leaden,  box,  and  enclosed  in  my 
coffin,  or  placed  in  my  vault  next  the  same,  as  shall  be  BMMt 
convenient ;  and  that  my  coffin  be  made  of  Oi^,  Uned  with 
lead  ;  and  that  the  top  or  lid  thereof  be  hung  with  strong 
hinges,  neither  to  be  nailed,  screwed,  locked  down,  or 
fastened  any  other  way,  but  to  open,  freely,  and  withottt 
any  trouble,  like  to  the  top  of  a  trunk  !'*  This  singular 
order  gare  rise  to  the  Teport  that  the  old  gentlemaA  made 
his  appearance  after  his  death  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

*  Digitized  by  VjVJVJVIC         ^ 
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The  thnshoutes  are  for  tw;enty-four  poor  old  aien,  who 
were  ftUowed  bj  the  founder's  will  «£8.  per  umum,  and 
oomls ;  but  the  improTementg  in  the  estate  have  admitted 
the  penaioBs  to  be  augmented  to  ^18  per  ajoaum.  The 
sehool-room  is  for  100  bojs,  with  dwelling  houses  lor  two 
masters.  The  bojs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Drapers' 
Company,  are  now  clothed,  boarded,  lodged,  and  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  They  are  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  ten,  and  suffered  to  remain  till  fifteen, 
when  they  are  allowed  by  the  will  ^4.  for  an  apprentice- 
foe,  or  £t  108,  to  fit  them  for  service. 

This  structure  occupies  three  sides  of  a  spacious 
quadrangle.  On  the  north-side  are  the  chapel,  the  school, 
and  the  dwelling-house  for  the  mastors ;  the  former  having 
*  handsome  stone  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  On  the  east 
and  west  sides  are  the  habitations  of  the  pensioners. 

MILL  HILL,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  "RxdAob.,  Mid- 
dlesex, 9§  miles  N.  frtHn  L<md<m«  on  a  fine  eminence, 
which,  from  several  of  its  points,  commands  delightful 
views.    Here  are  several  very  pleasant  seats. 

MILTON,  Kent,  ^^  miles  from  London,  generally 
termed  **  Milton  next  GiaresMtd,'*  forms,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  latter  town  and  parish.  It  has  a  church,  however, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  site  whereon 
one  stood  when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  The 
present  edifice  appears  to  have  been  erected  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  former  one,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  since  that  period  to  have  been  renovated 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  lately  been  very  neatly  repaired. 
On  the  south  porch  of  this  church,  is  a  curious  sun-dial. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  this  motto  :— 

*'  Trifle  not ;  your  time's  but  short." 

Under  this  motto  are  curve  lines,  eleven  in  number, 

forming  conical  sections  across  the  dial,  and  called  parallels 

oi  tlie  length  of  the  day ;  the  uppermost  is  the  tropic  of 

Capricorn,  marked  at  both  ends  with)|ti.  proper  character. 
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The  others  immediatelj-  under  are  marked  8,  9,  10,  11  ; 
that  marked  12  being  the  equinoctial  line^  having  at  one 
end  the  sign  Aries,  and  at  the  other  Libra ;  the  remaining 
lines  beloir  are  marked  13,  14, 15,  16,  the  lowermost  line 
being  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  also  distinguished  at  both  ends 
by  its  proper  character.  By  the  sliadow  of  a  small  ball  fixed 
on  a  stile,  called  a  nodus^  the  several  lengths  of  the  day 
are  pointed  out.  This  ingenious  instrument  was  invented 
by  Mr.  James  Giles,  who  lies  buried  in  the  church-3rard. 
Milton  has  some  pleasant  residences,  some  pretty  walks, 
some  beautiful  views,  and  a  very  excellent  library  (Mr. 
Penny's.) 

MILTON  COURT,  near  Dorking,  now  a  large  farm- 
house, is  supposed  to  be  wholly  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  while  the  miU  in  front  is  said  to  be  the  identical 
mill  mentioned  in  Domesday-book !  This  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Jeremiah  MarUand. — See  Dorking,  Near  Milton 
Heath  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounds  termed  barrows. 

MIMMS,  NORTH,  a  viUage  in  Herts,  12  miles  from 
Hatfield,  and  ti  irem  London.  In  the  church,  which  is  an 
ancient  structure  in  the  pointed  style,  is  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  Somen,  buried  here  in 
1716.  Here,  also,  are  several  monuments  for  the  Sam- 
brokes  of  Gobions,  and  the  Coningsbjs  and  Botelers. 
North  Mimmt  Park,  once  a  possession  of  the  Coningsbys, 
became  the  property  of  Peregrine  Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
after  whose  decease  it  was  sold  to  Heniy  Browne,  Esq., 
and  subsequently  to  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate,  the  present 
possessor.  The  house  is  a  substantial  quadrangular  stme- 
ture  of  brick,  inclosing  a  spacious  court,  and  having  two 
principal  fronts.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park 
(comprising  about  534  acres),  pleasantly  diversified  with 
wood,  pasture,  meadow  and  arable  lands.  The  manor  is 
co-extensive  with  the  parish  of  North  Mimms,  and  is  held 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Brookman's,  another  seat  in  this  neighbourhood,  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Someis,  wts, 
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after  his  death,  inhabited  by  Sir  Joseph  J^kyll,  Master 
of  die  RoUs,  who  had  married  EUaa,  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Lwd  Somers.  It  now  bekmgs  to  the  relict  of 
6.  R.  Gaossen,  Esq.  The  house  is  snrroonded  by  a  plea- 
sant park. — ^See  Oobions, 

MIMMS,  SOUTH,  a  inaiage  of  Middlesex,  14  mUes 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  St.  Alban's.  The  tower  of 
the  charoh,  which  stands  by  the  road-side,  is  entirely 
mantled  with  ivy.  The  windows  contain  some  carious 
specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  church-yard,  which  is 
quite  in  unison  with  it,  is  a  perfect  village  eemBtery. 

MITCHAM,  7^  miles  S.S.W.  from  London,  on  the  road 
to  Reig^e,  a  Tillage  in  Surrey,  the  greater  part  of  which 
i»  dirty  and  unpleasant,  and  filled  with  low  inhabitants, 
but  with  a  spacious  common,  agreeable  enWroBs,  and  some 
genteel  seats  around  it.  The  place  is  of  coiHsiderable 
antiquity;  it  is  caHed  in  Domesday-book  Afiehethamf 
which  signifies  the  great  dweUing,  and  in  subsequent 
records,  Miecham  or  Micham  :  the  t  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  widiin  the  present  century.  The  church  is 
new,  hafing  been  built  aheut  ten  years  only.  It  is  a 
large  structure  in  the  pointed  style,  from  designs  by  G. 
-Smith,  Esq.,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance,  though  said 
not  to  be  in  the  best  taste.  Beneath  the  great  window  is 
an  inscription  (removed  from  the  old  church),  with  a  bust 
of  the  deceased  and  his  lady,  to  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley, 
alderman  of  London,  (celebrated  in  the  "  Tatler"  under 
the  name  of  Sir  Humphrey  Greenhat),  who  died  in  1722. 
There  are  sereral  handsome  monuments  in  this  church, 
especially  one  by  Westmacott  to  Mrs.  Eliz.  Tate.  In  the 
ohurch-yard  is  the  tomb  of  Anne  Halkm,  the  distin- 
guwhed  actress  of  "  Lady  Macbeth,''  died  1740.  In  the 
parish  register  are  the  two  following  curious  entries : — 

**  Anne,  the  daughter  of  George  Washford,  who  had  twenty-four 
fingers  and  toes,  baptized  1690." 

••  Widow  Durant,  aged  103,  buried  ITO® ^8^^ 
o  o  3 
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In  this  pvish  are  some  snuff-mills,  and  some  calico- 
prmtera'  maDiifBCtories,  with  large  tracts  of  ground,  called 
pbysic-gardens,  devoted  to  the  cultiTation  of  lavender, 
wormwood,  camomile,  liquorice,  peppermint,  &c.  The 
workhouse,  a  large  building,  is  on  the  Common ,  which  is 
al$o  skirted  by  numerous  agreeable  residences,  and  was 
famous  some  years  since  for  bull-baiting  and  pugilism,  as 
it  still  is,  in  the  sununer  season,  for  the  manly  game  of 
cricket. 

.  The  ill-fated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  house  and  eon- 
siderable  estate  at  Mitoham,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  and  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Julius  Caesar.  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  had  also  a  house  here,  where,  in  1598,  he  was 
honoured  with-a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  jmrish  has  some  good  almshouses,  a  sunday-scheol, 
on  an  extensive  plan,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyaus  and 
Independents. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Sutton  is  Mitckam 
Grove,  the  villa  of  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  Bert. 
.  MOLE  (The),  a  river  in  Surrey,  which  rises  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  runs  north  to  Dorking,  and 
passing  beneath  Box-hill,  is  generally  believed  to  disap- 
pear in  its  vicinity,  and  to  rise  again  near  Leatheihead. 
fience  Pope  calls  it, 

•<  The  sullen  Mc^,  that  hides  bis  diving  flbod." 

.  But  the  fact  is,  that  a  tract  of  soft  ground,  nearly  two 
miles  in. length,  called  The  Swallows,  in  very  dry  seasons, 
absorbs  the  waste  water  in  caverns  in  the  sides  of  the  banks  ; 
but  not  so  as  to  prevent  a  constant  stream  from  taking  its 
course  in  an  open  channel  above  ground,  winding  round  in 
the  valleys  from  Dorking  to  Leatherhead  ;  though  not  of 
that  breadth  as  when  it  crosses  the  road  at  Mickleham  ; 
beyond  which,  at  Burford  bridge,  its  channel,  in  very  hot 
seasons,  is  sometimes  dry.    This  river,  proceeding  fi^m 
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Leatberbead    to   Chobbam,  enters  tbe  Thames  at  East 
Moolaej,  on  tbe  south  side  of  Hampton- bridge. 

MONTREAL,  at  Kiverbead,  near  Serenoaks,  Kent, 
9H  miles  from  London,  is  the  seat  of  the  present  Lord 
Amherst  (eUdevant  Goremor^General  of  India,  and  Am* 
bassador  to  China),  but  was  erected  by  his  predecessor, 
and  named  by  bim  in  memory  of  his  success  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Montreal,  in  Canada.  That  nobleman  built  tbe 
present  elegant  mansion  on  the  site  of  a  former  residence, 
which  was  called  Brook's  Place.  In  the  grouuds  is  a 
triumphal  column,  which  records  the  achieToments  of  the 
Britidk  troops  in  North  America,  during  the  late  earl'a 
command  there  as  general ;  and  is  also  said  to  bare  had 
another  object  in  riew — that  of  perpetuating  the  remem- 
brance of  the  happy  meeting  on  this  spot,  of  his  late 
lordship  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  who,  after  hairing 
been  engaged  on  different  services,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  during  the  war  which  preceded  that  called  the 
American  war,  and  gained  honour  both  to  themselves  and 
their  country,  met  and  embraced  here ;  they  having  entered 
the  park  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  by  different  avenues. 

MOORE  HALL,  in  the  parish  of  Harlow,  Essex, 
agreeably  situate  within  a  mile  north-eastward  of  the 
church  of  that  place,  is  the  elegant  seat  of  Thdmas  Perry, 
Esq.  It  is  a  modern  building,  surrounded  by  a  paric  and 
handsome  pleasure-grounds.  The  south-eastern  part  of 
the  bouse  is  ornamented  in  the  Doric  style,  and  a  retired 
walk  in  the  grounds  presents  some  choice  views. 

MOOR  PARK,  near  Rickmansworth,  HeitSj  now  the 
seat  of  Robert  Williams,  Esq.,  was  anciently  the  property 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  until  the  contentions  between  tbe 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry  VII.  granted  it  to 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  it  again  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  o 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  had  afterwards  several  owners, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford.   In  Charles  the  Second's  time  it  was  purchased  by 
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the  uafortunate  Duke  of  MoDmoiith,  whose  widow  i«  smid 
to  have  ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  trees  in  the  park  to 
be  cut  off,  kninediately  on  being  informed  of  the  decoU 
lation  of  her  hosband.  This  tradition  is  streogthtfied  hy 
the  condition  of  manj  of  the  oakshere^  which  are  decayed 
from  their  tops.  In  1720,  the  duchess  sold  this  estate  to 
B.  H.  Stjles,  Esq.  After  his  ctocease  it  was  purchased  by 
the  great  Lord  Anson,  whose  nephew  again  sold  this  estate 
to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundae,  Bart,  in  1765.  It  was  next  pur- 
chased, in  1787,  bj  Thomas  Bates  Rons,  £sq^  an  East- 
India  Director,  who  dying  in  Febmaiy,  1799,  his  ez^ 
entors  sold  it  to  the  late  ftobert  Williams,  Esq.,  mi  emi- 
nent bankm*  of  London,  whose  son  (M.  P.  for  Dordieater) 
is  the  present  owner. 

The  mansion  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  resideaces  in 
Hertfordshire.  Mr.Stjrle*  bad  die  former  house  (reputed 
to  have  been  erected  bj  the  Duke  of  Monmonth)  entbelj 
new  cased,  and  fronted  with  Portland  stone :  he  also 
erected  a  magnificent  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
two  wings  for  the  chapel  and  offices,  connecting  them  with 
the  centre  by  Tuscan  eolcnnades.  The  entire  expense, 
imduding  the  improvements  in  the  park,  was  more  than 
150,000/.  The  height  of  the  ground  towards  the  south 
eoBtraots  the  view ;  but  the  noithem  iront  commands  an 
extensive  prdspect,  the  hill  which  had  obstructed  the 
sight  baring  been  lowered  by  Mr.  Styles. 

Further  improvements  Were  made  by  Lord  Anson,  and 
others  by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  who  fitted  up-  and  orna- 
mented the  Ball-room  in  a  most  superb  style,  at  die  cost 
of  not  less  than  lOjOeOL  A  rererae  of  fortune  attending 
the  next  possessor,  Mr.  Rous,  that  gentleman  found  it 
expedient  to  pull  down  die  wings,  for  die  sake  of  dis- 
posing of  the  materials,  but  the  other  parts  were  left 
untouched. 

The  interior  is  rich  and  interesting.  The  Hall  is  most 
splendidly  adorned,  the  door-ways  being  of  choice  marble, 
surmounted  with  gilt  reedings ;  and  the  four  large  com- 
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partments  beneath  the  superb  gallery  that  goes  round  the 
upper  part,  being  embellished  with  paintings  from  the  storj 
of  lo  and  Argus. 

The  Saloon  f  or  Billiard  Rown^  is  a  noble  well-propor 
tioned  apartment,  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  of  the  Four  Seasons,  dec.  The  ceiling,  which  is 
from  the  heathen  mythology,  was  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill;  it  is  copied  from  one  of  Guidons,  in  the 
Respigliari  Palace.  The  grand  Staircase  was  painted  by 
F.  Sleiter,  of  Venice,  with  subjects  from  Ovid.  The  Ball 
Room,  furnished  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner,  contains 
the  following  among  other  eminent  pictures: — The  Flight 
into  Egypt,  Claude  ;  Our  Saviour,  and  a  St.  John,  Guido ; 
Preparing  to  Bathe,  Polemberg  ;  a  Landscape,  Morland  ; 
Playing  the  Guitar,  Vandyke  ;  the  Presentation,  Bassan  ; 
the  Good  Samaritan,  Guercino  ;  St.  Agnes,  Cigoli ;  Fruit, 
Vereldet ;  a  Landscape,  Cuyp ;  Archimedes,  Sebastiani ; 
and  the  Adoration,  Cario  Dolci.  The  ceiling  and  chimney- 
piece  are  extremely  superb  :  the  latter,  which  is  of  fine 
marble,  (as  are  those  of  all  the  principal  apartments)  is 
ornamented  with  Feveral  small  female  figures,  and  at  the 
side  with  two  others,  as  large  as  life,  most  beautifully 
sculptured  and  polished.  In  the  Dining  Room  are  some 
fine  fieunily  portraits,  with  excellent  busts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  Park,  which  is  about  fire  miles  in  circumference, 
and  finely  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  and  lime,  is  well  stocked 
with  deer.  It  has  a  pleasing  inequality  of  surface,  and 
was  chiefly  brought  into  its  present  state  by  Lord  Anson, 
who  expended  about  80,000/.  in  improving  it.  The  pre- 
sent pleasure-grounds  and  kitchen-garden  were  formed  by 
his  lordship,  who  first  planted  here  that  excellent  fruit, 
the  MooT'park  apricot,  from  which  all  the  others  of  that 
name  are  derived.  The  present  owner  has  enlarged  the 
park  with  about  ninety  acres,  together  with  the  Moor 
House,  now  occupied  by  hi»  mother :  he  has  also  increased 
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bid  estate,  hy  the  pureli«d6  of  different  maDon  to  an  extent 
of  nearly  four  thoiuand  acres. 

MORANT'S  COURT  HILL,  a  remarkably  fine  emi- 
nence in  Koit,  rising  gradually  to  a  great  height  ^on  the 
road  to  Serenoaks,  20  miles  from  London),  and  oommand- 
i&g  on^  of  the  richest  yiews  in  that  comity,  if  not  in 
England. 

MORDEN,  a  retired  village  in  Surrey,  9  miles  from 
Westminster-bridge,  bounded  east  and  north  by  Mitcham 
and  Merton.  Here  is  an  extensive  snuff-mill.  The  pre- 
sent  church  is  of  l»ick,  and  was  erected  about  1630.  The 
windows,  which  are  pointed  and  of  stone,  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  former  church.  In  the  east  window  are 
painted  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  figures  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  some  mutilated  pieces  of  Scripture  history. 

MiH-den  Park  is  a  villa,  with  extenedve  grounds,  the  seat 
of  G.  Ridge,  Esq.  Here,  also,  are  M&rden  Lodge,  George 
Hoare,  Esq. ;  Morden  Cottage,  —  Bloxam,  Esq. ;  and 
Morden  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  ^r  Robert  Burnett,  but 
now  an  academy.  The  late  Abraham  Goldsmidt,  Esq.  had 
an  elegant  villa  and  gardens  here,  now  long  since  sold  ia 
lots  abd  destroyed. 

MORDEN  COLLEGE.— See  Blackheaih. 

MORTLAKE,  a  village  in  Surrey,  en  the  east  bank  o£ 
the  Thames,  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  church 
was  first  built  about  1346,  as  appears  from  a  record  in  the 
I'ower ;  in  1543  it  wm  rebuilt,'  that  date  being  en  the 
tower  and  east  wall  of  the  chaaeri,  with  the  inscription — 
•'  Vivat  R.  H.  8th"— (*' Long  live  King  HwMy  VIII.") 
The  walls  are  of  fiint  and  stone  checkered.  A  few  of  die 
windows,  wi^  the  flat  arches  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.» 
still  remain.  The  font  (which,  from  his  arms  being  on  it, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Archbishop  Beiirofaier) 
is  octagonal,  with  some  rich  Gothic  tracery. 

At  Mortlake  have  been  buried  several  persons  of  celeb- 
rity.   In   the  church  are  interred.  Dr.  John  Dee,  distin- 
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guished  for  his  prat«osioii8  (a  mtgic  tnd  aatrologj,  as  well 
as  by  th«  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  died  in  1608. 
aged  81 ;  Sir  John  Barnard,  whose  statue  adoras  the 
Rojal  Exchange,  died  1764 ;  and  Sir  Brook  Watson,  died 
ISOT.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Partridge,  the  astrologer  and  almanac  maker,  who  was  bred 
a  shoemaker,  and  became  sworn  physician  to  Charles  II., 
William  III.,  and  Queen  Mary;  died  1715.  Here  is, 
also,  a  monument  to  Alderman  Baiber,  who  being  the 
natural  son  of  a  baiber  in  the  metropolis,  was  bred  a 
ftfinter,  by  which  profession,  and  by  participation  in  the 
South-Sea  scheme,  he  acquired  considerable  riches.  la 
1733  he  served  the  office  of  lord-mayor.  The  monument 
to  Butlar,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Barber,  on  which  occasion  Pope  is  said  to  hare  written 
the  following  seyere  lines,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
insenbed  en  the  yaoaot  scroll  under  Shaki^eare*9  bust  i — • 

Thus  Britain  lov'd  me,  and  preserv'd  my  fame 
Pure  Arom  a  Barber's  or  a  Benson^s  name. 

On  a  neat  marble  tablet  ure  some  pleasing  lines  in 
memory  of  the  first  Viscountess  Sidmouth,  who  died  in 
1811. 

Great  quantities  of  asparagus  are  raised  in  this  parish 
for  the  London  market.  The  manor,  now  included  in 
Wimbledon,  once  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
during  that  time,  the  manor-house  was  at  Murtlake,  and 
was  oeca^ioually  the  residence  of  the  archbishops,  most  of 
whom  have  dated  some  of  their  public  acts  from  that 
place.  Archbishop  Anselm  celebrated  the  feast  of  Whit- 
suntide there  in  the  year  1099.  Archbishop  Corboyle  was 
confined  to  bis  house  at  Mortlake  by  sickness,  A*D.  1136. 
Archbishop  Peckbam  died  there,  A.D.  11^99  ;  and  Arch« 
bishop  Reynolds  in  13S7.  Archbishop  Meopham,  having 
fallen  under  tbe  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  was  excommu- 
nicated by  him,  and  retiring  to  Mortlake,  spent  many  days 
theie  in  solitude.    Arohbishop  Warb^^  appears  to  hare 
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been  the  Itst  prelate  wbo  resided  there.  His  successor. 
Archbishop  Crsnmer,  alienated  the  manor  of  Mortlake  to 
Henry  VIII.,  in  exchange  for  other  lands.  The  house 
was  probably  palled  down  soon  afterwards. 

In  Mortlake  is  an  old  bonse,  reported  to  hare  been  the 
residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  more  probably  of  one 
of  his  adherents.  Pack,  Tiohboam,  or  Ireton.  Within  the 
last  century,  this  house  was  inhabited  by  the  amiable  and 
benev-olent  Edward  Colston,  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
City  of  Bristol.  A  great  portion  of  diis  parish  is  inclosed 
within  Richmond  Park.  It  contains  a  few  almsbouses  and 
a  charity  school. 

MOULSEY  (East  and  West),  two  small  villages  in 
Surrey,  situate  about  1^  mile  from  Kingston,  and  both 
named  from  the  river  Mole,  which  runs  between  them.  In 
1750,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  enabling  James 
Clarke,  Esq.,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Moulsey, 
to  erect  a  bridge  over  tbe  Tbames  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
to  receive  tolls  from  passengers.  This  bridge,  which  is 
of  wood,  was  opened  in  1753,  and  is  still  private  pro- 
perty. Moulsey  has  some  neat  and  attractive  seats  in  its 
vicinity,  most  of  which  are  noticed  by  us  under  other 
heads.  The  Hursts  which  is  a  fine  common,  bordering  on 
tbe  Thames,  bas  been  the  scene  of  many  a  pugilistic 
contest.  Races  are  now  bolden  annually  here,  and  tbe 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming  tbe  Clarence  Club  meet 
here  for  cricket-matches  and  practise. 

MUSWELL  HILL,  an  exceedingly  rural  and  pleasant 
▼illafre  in  Middlesex,  5j^  miles  N.  from  London,  in  the 
parish  of  Homsey,  situate  on  an  eminence  commanding 
varied  and  extensive  prospects,  and  agreeably  studded  with 
detached  villas,  and  other  genteel  residences.  The  place 
takes  its  name  from  a  famous  well  on  the  hill,  where, 
formerly,  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Clerkenwell,  had  their  dairy,  with  a  large  farm  adjacent, 
and  a  chapel  for  nuns.  Tbe  water  of  this  spring  was  then 
deemed  a  specific  for  scrofulous  «nd  cutaneous  diseases. 
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N  A  SING,  a  parish  and  respectable  village  in  Essex  ; 
the  latter  being  4  miles  from  Epping  and  17  from  London,' 
between  Waltham  Abbey  and  Roy  don.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  structure,  of  considerable  antiquity  :  behind  one 
of  the  columns,  which  divide  the  body  from  the  aisle,  is  a 
small  door,  leading  by  narrow  winding  stairs  to  an  aper- 
ture in  front  of  the  chancel,  sufficiently  large  to  exhibit 
a  person  nearly  at  full-length  to  the  congregation.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  either  as  a  place  of 
penance,  or  of  general  thanksgiving ;  most  probably  the 
latter,  for,  on  a  wooden  tablet  beneath  the  aperture  is  in- 
scribed the  116th  Psalm — "  1  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  people,*'  &c.  The  parsonage- 
bouse  here  is  moated  round.  Near  the  village,  and  on  the 
common,  are  many  genteel  villas. 

NAVESTOCK,  a  village  in  Essex,  7  miles  from  Rom- 
ford, and  16  from  London.  The  church,  which  consists  of 
a  nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a  shingled  spire,  has  a  north 
door  of  Saxon  workmanship.  On  the  comiron,  near  the 
village,  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification  or 
encampment,  with  an  embankment  of  considerable  height 
near  it,  and  a  deep  fosse  on  eaoh  side.  There  was  for- 
merly a  mansion  at  this  village,  called  Navettock  hall,  on 
an  estate  recorded  to  have  been  given  to  the  cathedral  of 
St,  Paul,  by  King  Edgar,  in  the  ninth  century.  At  the 
Reformation,  this  estate  was  alienated  from  the  church, 
and,  in  1553,  Queen  Mary  granted  the  manor  to  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave,  Knt. ;  and,  in  his  descendants,  the 
Earls  of  Waldegrave,  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time/ 
a  period  of  nearly  300  years.  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave* 
was  a  principal  officer  in  the  household  of  Princess  Mary, 
subsequently  Queen  of  England,  and  therefore  was  deemed 
a  proper  person,  with  Sir  Robert  Rochester,  his  uncle, 
and  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  to  be  employed  by  King 
Edward  VI.  and  his  council,  in  forbidding  mass  in  the 
house  of  the  said  lady,  which  at  that  time  was  Copt 
Hall  near  Epping  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  for  their  failnre 
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herain,  iocumd  Uie  king's  dispUMuro  to  Bvch  a  degrM, 
that  be  committed  them  first  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and 
tbenoe  to  tfaye  Tower ;  but  upon  the  king's  death,  on 
Jolj  6,  1553,  they  rote  to  the  highest  farour  with  Queen 
]4V7>  more  espeoiallj  3ir  Edvrard  Waldegrar«,  whom  8h» 
admitted  into  her  prirj  counotl,  constituting  him  master 
of  the  great  wardrobe,  with  a  g^rant  of  sereral  manors. 
On  the  daj  ibUowiug  her  coronation,  he  was  made  a. 
hnigpht  of  the  cai^t ;  and>  in  1554,  was.  appointed  one  of 
lb*  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Thiock- 
B^orton,  He  represented  Somerset^dre  with  Sir  John. 
Sydenham*  KnL,  in  1554«  and  in  the  parliament  which 
MMmbled*  January  tO,  1557,  and  continued  its  sittuigs 
iiptil  tbe  dei9ise  of  the  qneen,  was  one  of.  tbe'membei» 
for  Essex;  in  which  last  year,  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
ceUor'  of  the,  puchy  of  Lancaster,  and  lieutenant  of 
Walthall,  or  Epping  Forest.  These,  were  his  rewards  for 
fidelity  to. Queen  M|M:y ;  but*  upon  the  accession  of  Eli- 
a^ibeth,  be  was  divested  of  aU  hia  eaploymente,  and  com«> 
mittedy  as  before,,  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  hft  re« 
inained  ^p  tp  the  time  of  hia  death,  on  the  Istof  September, 
1561,  aged  44  years.  His-  remains  were  intoved  within 
Borley  Church,  as  wei^  also  those  of  his  wi£B,  with  their 
third  daughter,  Magdaletie,  macried  to  Sir  John  Southcote, 
Knt.,  of  Witbfun,  Essex.  Narestock  Hall  was  erected  by 
James,  the  first  £aron  Wjddegrave)  a  title  conferred  by 
James  IX. ;  apd^  after  being  for  many  years  the  constant' 
residence  of  hi9  posterity,  was  pulled'  dawn-  by  the  late 
countess,  and  the  materials  sold  by  public  auction,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1811. 

In  the  chaii^l  of  the  church  are  ^e^ieral  monumente  to 
the  Waldegrave  family:  one,  a  large  moral  monument,  to 
the  first  two  earls,  with  a  long  inscription  by  her  late  Royal' 
Highness,  Maria  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Countess- 
Dowager  W.aldegraye^  the  relict  of  the  second  earl,  whose 
loss  she  dfl|>lores^  and.  whose  virtaes  she  eulogizes,  in  a 
strain-  of  mpst  affecting  eloquence ;  a  second  monument, 
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•veoQted  by  B«cod,  jqh.,  represents  a  itiotk«r  wee|>iDg 
OTer  the  canteen  of  her  ton,  tbipwrecked  on  tbe  ifaore ; 
at  the  top,  a  boj  placed  on  a  rock,  and  gradually  nnfarl* 
ing  the  British  standard  ;  and  underneatli,  **  In  memory  of 
the  Hon.  Edtrard  Wa!degrave,  son  of  George,  fcurth  Earl 
of  Waldegrave  j"  a  third  inscription,  near  tite  east  windoir 
of  the  south  aisle,  is  dedicated  "  to  the  memory  of  William 
Lord  lladstock,  who  died  Aogiist  «0,  ie«5,  aged  7«.'» 

On  a  bmss  plate  on  thte  ground :  "  Rtohaid  AMcyna, 
sworne  ordinary  groome  in  the  obaundrie  to  king  Edward 
the  Vlth.  died  April  5,  1608." 

On  the  north  wall :  *'  Sacred  to  tibe  memory  of  Eliza- 
l>eth,  the  second  wife  of  Barnes,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
daughter  of  John,  the  third  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  ^er  Majesty  Queen -Gbailotte,  who 
died  June  12S,  I8f  S,  aged  65  years." 

In  the  nordi  wall  of  tihe  €h«noel  ism  m«ral  tablet,  to  tii* 
jnemory  of  Henrietta,  Lady  Waldegrare,  ih^  wife  of  the 
^st  Baron  Waldegrare,  and  t&e  daughter  of  JtaMS  II.,  by- 
Arabella  Churchill,  tb^  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

In  the  ohanoel  is  a  moral  monument,  with  a  baifef-lengUi 
tigure  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  John  Gteea, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-law  ;  and,  on  a  flat  stone,  an  insoriptton 
to  that  of  JohnOreen,  Recorder  of  London,  as  well  «•  of 
Ims  son,  John  Green,  Sergean^at']aw•  This  family  wm 
possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  parish,  irlifleh  was  sold 
by  Maariee  Green,  Mus.  D.,  to  the  WaldegraVes. 

In  the  HaM,  near  the  churt^,  are  several  portraite  of  the 
Waldegraves,  which  were  rskooTed  from  the  mansion 
when  it  was  tricen  down* 

DudbTook9,  a  small  mansion  in  the  parish,  is  iiow  the 
occasional  residence  of  John  James  Wa^degrave,  Esq*. 

NETHEE  HALL,  in  the  parish  of  Roydoa,  Essex, 
but  sitnate  not  far  froin  Harlow,  near  the  conftuence  of  the 
rivers  Lea  and  Stort,  originally  belonged  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  but  was  afterwards,  from  the  reign  of  Edw«rd  IV. 
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IQ  A.D  1635,  tbe  seat  of  the  Colt  family ;  one  of  whose 
jdescendauts,  Sir.  Henry  Colt,  was  a  favourite  companion 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  court  wit  of  the  day.  This  gen- 
'tleman  having  obtained  information  that  the  monks  of 
^Valtham  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Cheshnnt  nunnery 
"by  night,  he  caused  them  to  be  watched,  and  on  one  occa- 
jiion  pitched  a  buck-stall  in  a  meadow,  below  the  ascent  of 
a  bridge  which,  they  were  compelled  to  pass,  and  inclosed 
jsereral  of  them  within  it.  The  next  morning  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  King,  who,  laughing  heartily,  re- 
marked, that  *'  he  had  often  seen  sweeter,  but  never 
•fatter  venison.''  The  ancient  mansion,  having  long  been 
converted  into  a  farm-house,  was  pulled  down  in  the  year 
1773  :  but  the  noble  gateway,  consisting  of  several  square 
and  octangular  towers,  was  left  standing.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick,  and  consists  of  two  floors,  with'  a  half 
liezagon  tower  on  each  Hside  of  the  entrance.  Each  floor 
is  occupied  by  only  one  room,  measuring  S7  feet  by  23^, 

-  and  lighted  by  large  windows ;  the  ceiling  of  the  upper 
atory  has  fallen  in :  that  of  the  flrst  story  is  sustained  on 
wainscot  arches,  resting  in  front  on  three  blank  shields, 
And  a  truss  composed  of  a  radiant  rose ;  and  at  the  back, 
.are  four  trusses,  the  first  and  third  of  which  represent 
griffins ;  the  second  and  fourth  a  bear  and  ragged  staff:  the 
most  western  of  the  shields  is  supported  by  two  horses ;  the 

.  .second  held  by  a  spread  eagle,  supported  by  a  lion  and 
unicorn  ;  and  the  third  rests  on  a  lioness  and  a  bull  ducally 
crowned.  Near  the  chimney  is  a  colt's  head,  in  an  orua- 
jnent  of  the  carving.  This  story  has  been  wainscoted  to 
.the  height  of  about  eight  feet :  above jthe  wainscot  on  tbe 
plaster  are  various  figures  in  the  compartments,  indiffer- 
«ntly  painted,  to  represent  the  most  eminent  personages 
of  sacred,  profane,  and  fabulous  history.  On  the  summit 
.of  the  gateway  are  some  remains  of  two  curiously  twisted 
chimneys ;  and  beneath  tbe  windows,  above  the  entrance, 
is  a  machiocolation,  and  a  trefoil  ornament,  with  shields 
And  fleurs-de-lis*    These  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
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•t>e  in  s  Mete  v>f  rtpid  dcoftj,  and  have  lately  become 
much  tdtared  is  appewanee ;  but,  in  eoajunctioli  with  part 
of  the  aneient  d&oat  and  the  oontiguoos  foHage,  thef  still 
lonn  a  rery  pietoresque  acene. 

NETl'ESWELL,  or  Nbttleswill,  a  pariah  in  Essex, 
«olnpoBed  of  a  few  saa^  houses,  a  manor^houKB,  and 
paraonage  V  distant  2  miles  from  Harlow,  and  31  from 
London.  The  lAoreh  is  Small ;  in  one  of  the  widli  is 
soBse  canoas  onunrantal  brick«#oi:]i.  Hers  is  a  free* 
school  for  10  bojTS  and  10  girU,  established  by  Wtlliasa 
Afwteiiv  Esqw,  to  whose  memory,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
there  are  monuments  in  the  ehnreh. 

NEW-CROSS,  Si  miles  S.S.Ev  fh>m  London,  is  tiie 
first  Tillage  in  Kent,  on  the  road  from  London.  Its  tam- 
pike-gate  ftmns  the  bo«Bdary4ine  of  the  oountios  of  Kent 
and  Surrey.  The  Surrey  Canal  crosses  the  road  here,  to 
which  are  mr&a  locks  witiiin  the  short  distanoe  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  are  the  handsome  residences  of 
Robert  Lucas,  Esq.,  William  HoUombe,  £sq»^  and  Tim. 
Stanfteld,  Esq.  At  about  half  k  mile  distant,  ott  the  left 
of  the  load  leading  hence  to  Pteckbam,  is  Plow-CMrliic 
Hill,  on  tho  summit  of  which  is  the  second  station  Of  the 
Dsal  telegraf^. 

NEWINGTON  BUTTS,  fe  vli^  in  Siimy,  textend- 
ing  from  the  end  of  Southwark  to  Kenningtoti-commoii, 
is  said  to  hSve  teo^iirdd  the  name  of  Butts  frodi  the  «xer- 
cise  Of  shooting  at  tn^tts,  anciently  mubh  practised  here, 
lind  in  otiher  towfas  bf  England,  to  fit  men  to  serve  as 
archers.  In  this  village  arS  the  abnshOnses  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' CompMiy ;  tiie  most  ancient  of  whibh  is  St. 
Petor'fe  Hospital,  ^rettfed  in  1618,  fOr  2€  of  their  poor 
m^mbets  :  to  the  iBbu^  of  thik  hospital  is  another,  Ibiinded 
ite  1719,  by  Mr.  H^lbert,  Whose  statue  stands  upoh  a 
pedestal;  this  is  for  20  poor  m^n  ahd  Women.  Here, 
likewise,  lure  soma  almshouses  of  the  Drapets'  Cbmpdn^. 
The  church  wh^  rebuilt,  on  a  larger  scale,  but  on  the  same 
inconvenisnt  spot  by  thb  side  of  the  g^t  to^,^  ii^  1^9S. 
p  p  3  """'''  ^ 
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The  monuments  in  the  church  worthy  of  notice  are  to 
Mre.  Horslej,  wife  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  died  April  2, 
1805,  aged  54  ;  A.  Fothergill,  M.D.  F.R.S.  died  1813; 
and  Charles  de  Guiffardiere,  A.M.,  rector,  who  died 
January  1,  1810,  aged  90. 

On  the  floor  of  the  old  church  was,  among  others,  the 

-  grave-stone  of  George  Powell,  who,  is  said,  hy  the  editor 

.  of  "  Auhrey,"  to  hare  heen  styled  King  of  the  Gypseys, 

and  to  have   died  in  1704,  in  very  flourishing  circum- 

stances. 

The  church-yard  was  enlarged  hy  an  act  of  parliament, 
29th  Geo.  II.  The  most  conspicuous  monument  in  the 
church-yard  is  that  to  William  Allen,  a  young  man  who 
was  killed  by  the  firing  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  riots  which 
took  place  in  1768,  on  the  occasion  of  the  confinement  of 
John  Wilkes  in  the  King^s  Bench  Prison. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley  was  presented  to  this 
rectory  in  1759. 

Two  new  churches  have  heen  built  in  this  parish;  one 
called  St.  Peter's,  situate  on  the  east  of  the  Walworth- 
road,  erected  from  designs  by  Soane ;  the  other  called 
.Trinity  Church,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Trinity- 
square,  Blackman-street,  from  designs  by  Bedford.  Bot 
structures  are  handsome;  the  former  has.  some  elegant 
stained  glass. 

In  1739,  according  to  Maitland,  there  were  but  751 
houses  in  this  parish,  and  only  one  person  who  kept  a 
coach.  There  are  now  upwards  of  6,000  houses,  and  a 
population  of  40,000  persons  ! 

NEWINGTON,  or  Stoke  Newinoton,  a  village  in 
Middlesex,  2^  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  road  to 
Edmonton.  Behind  the  church  is  a  pleasant  grove  of  tall 
trees,  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk. 
In  the  manor-house,  then  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
the  excellent  Dr.  Watts  was  treated,  for  36  years,  with 
all  the  kindness  that  friendship  and  respect  could  dictate. 
Mrs.  Abney,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  ordered,  by  her 
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will,  that  this  estate  should  be  sold,  and  the  produce  dis- 
tributed in  charitable  donations.  It  was  sold  to  the  late 
Jonathan  Bade,  Esq.,  and  the  produce,  amounting  to 
seyeral  thousand  pounds,  was  distributed  accordingly.  In 
the  church-yard  is  a  monument,  recording  the  deaths  of 
the  late  Aldennan  Picket,  bis  son,  and  daughter.  His 
daughter  fell  a  victim  to  filial  affection :  in  endeavouriog 
to  coyer  her  father's .  face  with  a  handkerchief,  whilst 
asleep  in  his  dining-room,  her  dress  caught  fire,  and  she 
was  so  much  burnt  as  to  occasion  her  death.  His  son. 
Lieutenant  Picket,  was  slain  on  board  the  Triton  East 
Indiaman,  in  Tellicherry  Roads,  by  a  body  of  French, 
who  made  their  escape  from  prison,  and  seized  the  ship. 
The  memory  of  Aldennan  Picket  will  be  ever  remembered 
^-ith  respect ;  by  bis  exertions  the  improvements  near 
Temple  Par  were  effected,  which  bear  bis  name. 

NEWINGTON   GREEN,   a    village    in    Middlesex, 
■  between  Islington  and  Stoke  Newington,  consisting  of  a 
handsome  square,  (partly  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Newington,)   principally  inhabited   by 
merchants  and  gentlemen.    On  one  side  of  it  is  a  meeting- 
house, of  which  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Price  was  minister 
for  many  years.    An  old  house  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
side,  (now  converted  into  two,  one  of  which  is  a  boarding- 
.  school,)  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  of  this  house  are  the 
arms  and  initials  of  James  I.     A  large  old  building  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Green,  called  Bishop* s  Place,  now 
pulled  down,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when 
he  wrote  the  memorable  letter,  disclaiming  any  matrimonial 
'  contract  between  himself  and  Queen  Anne  Bolejme,  and 
which  was  dated  ''at  Newington  Greene,"  the   13th   of 
May,  28th  Henry   VIII.     Near  this  place  are  Paradise 
VHia,  B.  Massey,  Esq.,  and    Paradite  House,  Rev.  — 
Clissold. 

NEW  LODGE,  nearBerkhamfited,  Herti,  is  the  seat  of 
J.  Mooie,  Esq.  ^ 
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NEW  LODG£»  bej^nd  tire  Obelisk  &t  the  otb«r  dide  of 
BMiMt,  Middlesex,  is  tbs  elegant  Tiliaof  Mrs.  Baronoesa. 

N£V\r  RIVER,  a  fine  artificial  stream,  brougbt  frota 
Herts,  for  the  sapplj  of  the  metropolis  with  water.  This 
river  has  its  principal  source  at  the  village  of  Amwell, 
IIert8>  20  miles  from  London.  A  number  of  springs  are 
here  collected  into  a  wide  open  basin  of  considerable  deptb, 
OB  the  side  of  which  is  i^aeed  a  laige  stone,  Vridi 
inscriptions  on  each  side^  impljHig  tiiat  from  CbadWeU 
spring  the  rirer  flows  forty  miles,  and  that  the  stream  was 
opened  in  1 608*  The  original  supply  of  watn*  having  been 
fbimd  inadequate  to  its  vast  consumption,  the  mill 
stream  of  the  river  Lea  was  resorted  to ;  and,  after  various 
disputes  and  litigations  between  its  proprietors  and  the  New 
River  Company,  the  mill  at  length  became  the  company's 
property,  aad  they  have  now  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  river  Lea  may  be  considered  one  of  its 
sources.  In  order  to  preserve  a  level,  the  ne#  river  takes 
a  winding  course ;  its  general  direction  being  parallel  to 
the  Lea,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  it,  on  higher 
ground,  passing  Ware,  Hoddesdon,  AmweU,  Brozboume, 
and  Cheshunt ;  at  Wdtham  Crostf  it  enters  MiddleiMt ; 
awi  making  a  eircuit  towards  En&^d  chase  vsttims  to  the 
town  of  Enfield,  and  thence  with  two  very  devious  btatis 
to  HcnriMey ;  winding  among  the  gentle  elevations  of  this 
pleasant  v^ey,  it  approaches  the  upper  end  of  Stoke 
Newington,  and  passing  onward  beneath  Highbury  to  the 
east  side  of  la^gton,  ingulfs  itself  under  the  raad,  in  a 
subtMTanean  channel  of  three  hundred  yards.  At  Ibis  paH  ef 
the  river  is  a  brick  building,  containing  several  mains, 
by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  tiie  eastern  poms  of 
London ;  and  a  little  sfuing  above,  which  conttibntes  its 
store  to  the  genuine  stock,  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Islington.  The  river  again  ribiss  in  Ceiebrobk-row,  and 
still  coasting  the  southern  side  of  Idingtota,  i«acMi  its 
termination  at  the  New  River  Head, Sadler's  Wellfe. 

NONSUCH,  was  the  name  given  to    a  ikdaoe  bear 
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Cbeam,  in  Surrj,  commMiced  bj  Henry  VIII.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Heurj,  £arl  of  Arundel,  "for  the  love  and 
honour  he  bare  to  his  olde  maister/'  The  fate  of  this 
edifice,  which  received  its  name  on  account  of  its  unparal- 
leled magnificence,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
instabilitj  of  human  splendour.  Camden  describes  it  as 
*•*  a  monument  of  art,"  and  adds  that  "  jou  would  think  the 
whole  science  of  architecture  exhausted  on  it."  Hentzer,  a 
German,  speaks  of  it  in  similar  terms  of  high  eulogium,  and 
the  description  given  of  it  in  the  survey  taken  by  order  of 
parliament,  in  1650,  confirms  the  report  of  its  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  materials  of  the  house  were  then 
valued  at  «£7,020.  To  it  were  attached  two  parks,  com-  . 
prehending  about  1€00  acres.  The  larger  of  these  was 
afterwards  called  Worcester-park,  though  from  what  cir- 
cumstance is  not  known.  In  little  more  than  a  century 
after  its  erection,  the  splendid  edifice  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  not  a  vestige  now  nuirks  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood. 

After  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Lumley,  conveyed  this  estate  to  the  orown  in  1591. 
Nonsuch  afterwards  became  a  favorite  residence  of  Queen 
.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Karl  of  Essex  first  ex- 
perienced her  displeasure.  It  was  settled  upon  Anne, 
Queen  of  James  I. ;  and  in  the  following  reign,  on  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  In  1670*1,  Charles  II.  granted  Non- 
such, with  both  the  parks,  to  George  Viscount  Grandison, 
and  Henry  Bronncker,  Esq.  in  trust  for  the  Viscount's 
.niece  Barbara,  whom  the  king  created  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land and  Baroness  of  Nonsuch.  This  lady  pulled  down 
both  the  palace  and  Worcester-house,  and  turned  the 
parks  into  farms.  At  her  death  in  1709,  the  Duchess  left 
them  both  to  her  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose 
successor  sold  them  in  1731. 

NORBITON  is  a  hamlet  to  Kingston,  Surrey,  on  the 
London-road.  Here  is  J^orbiton-plaee,  a  tasteful  and  con- 
venient structure,  with  grounds  very  judiciously  disposed ; 
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until  lateYj  the  prepertj,  in  riglit  of  bii  wife,  of  C.  N. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  county.  Tliis  seat  is  «t 
present  nnoocnpied.  Opposite  Norbiton-place  is  N&i^toH 
fkU,  a  modem  residence,  the  property  of  General  G. 
Johnstone. 

NORBURY  FARM,  on  the  Croydon-road,  near  Croy- 
don, a  handsome  mansion  with  extensile  pleasttre-groonds 
tastefully  planted,  and  contig^onsfarm  lands,  the  seat  of — 
Sanders<»,  Esq.  The  house  was  bnilt  by  Mr.  Nash,  the 
architect. 

NORBURY  PARK,  now  the  seat  of  H.  P.  Sper- 
ling, Esq.  is  an  ancient  manorial  estate,  in  the  paridi  of 
Mickleham,  Sarrey,  compxifling  upwards  of  5d0  acres ;  5N)0 
of  which  form  the  p«rk  and  pleasure  ^rot»^,  IfO  'tb» 
woods  and  plantations,  and  ihe  remainder  arable  and 
meadow  land,  witii  a  neat  farm  orit^  Thta  estate 
was  for  many  years  possessed  by  the  ancient  family  of 
Stydolfe,  a  name  considand)!*  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties  ever  since  the  Conquest.  In  an  old  register,  frcMa 
1549  to  1680,  is  a  enrious  licence  granted  m  168S,  by 
Moses  Wall,  parson  of  Mickleham,  upon  the  certificate  of 
Lawrence  Wright,  M.D.,  to  the  worshipfil  Lady  Fiances 
Stydolfe  to  eat  fleth  during  Lent,  and  on  all  fish  dajrs,  on 
aocoantofheritt  hea^,  she  paying  all  dues  for  this  in- 
dulgence. The  next  year  the  vMw  family  were  taken  ill, 
and  had  the  same  lleeaoe  on  the  same  condition.  This 
ancient  family  declining  m  a  lemale,  the  Tr^'oos  came  into 
possession,  from  them  it  passed  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased,  with  all  its  manorial  mppentlagoa, 
by  —  f.^>ck,  Esq.  The  old  mansion-beuse  stood  on,  tho 
lower  side  of  the  park,  near  the  road ;  but  being  decayed 
and  ruinous,  Mr.  Lock  pulled  down  the  greater  part  of  it, 
reserving  the  north  end  for  his  fum,  and  erected  upon  a 
well-chosen  eminence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  ono 
of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  seats  in  the  county.  From 
the  church-yard,  tiie  rising  slopes  of  Norbury  Park,beauti- 
fally     Tariegated    wtdi    stately    trees,    appear   to     tho 


greatest  adyantege.  Tbe  park  itself  is  extensiTe  and  well 
diversified ;  it  is  asserted  that,  when  Sir  Richard  Stydolfe 
was  owner,  it  was  famed  for  containing  40,000  walnut-trees, 
and  it  still  possesses  a  vast  number. 

Tbe  extent  and  richness  of  proq;>ect  from  the  house,  fill 
the  beholder  with  admiration.  To  the  north,  a  large 
expanse  of  countrj  displays  a  varied  and  magnificent 
scene.  The  south  presents,  a  picture  equally  striking,  with 
elegant  yillaa  and  plantations  on  each  side.  The  banging 
hills,  adorned  with  stately  beech  on  tbe  right,  contrast 
with  the  fine  downs  covered  with  evergreens,  and  the  chalky 
crags  of  Box  Hill,  on  the  left.  Beneath  is  a  fertile  vale, 
through  which  tbe  river  Mole  silently  pursues  its  course, 
and  then  sinks  imperceptibly  from  the  sight.  The  sides 
of  the  principal  rooms  are  painted  by  Barrett,  with  views 
of  tbe  romantio  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  which  are  so  managed  as  to  have  tbe 
appearance  of  being  a  continuation  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  wholo  is  admirably  connected  with  a  view 
from  the  windows,  and  adi^ted*  to  convey  a  classical  idea 
of  a  perfect  landscape. 

This  estate  was  sold  by  auction  to  F.  RobinsoB,  Esq.  in 
1819,  for  jf  19,600,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  timber ; 
itbas  since  been  purcbaaed  by  the  present  proprietor. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here. 

NORTHEND,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Fulham,  Mid- 
dlesex, J  of  a  mile  S»S.£.  from  Hammersmith.  Here  is  a 
bouse  built  by.  the  late  celebrated  comedian,  Samuel  Foote, 
and  for  many  years  his  favourite  residence.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Footers  yilla^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
is.  a  dwelling,  wherein  the  famous  engraver,  Bartdozzi, 
resided  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  contiguous  to 
1 !  ammersmith,  is.  stilli  remaining  the  house  in  whidi 
Richardson  wrote  the  greater  part  of  *'  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,''  and  much  of  '^Clarissa  Harlow.*' 

NORTHFLEET,  a  village  in  Kent,  21  miles  S.  from 
London,  situate  on  the  Thames,  within  a  mil»  of  Graves- 
end,   is  called  in    Domesday- Book,    Norfluei;   and    in 
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the  Textus  Roffensis,  Northfleota ;  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  heing  derived  from  its  situation  close  to  the  fleet,  or 
arm  of  the  Thames,  which  flows  from  hence  towards  South- 
fleet;  and  the  former  from  its  northern  position  as 
regards  Southfleet.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  upper 
and  lower  Northfle%t ;  or  Northfleet  on  the  hill,  and  North- 
fleet  on  the  shore.  This  place  was  formerly  of  more  con- 
sequence than  at  present,  having  had  a  weekly  market  and 
three  fairs  annually.  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  its 
population  upwards  of  2000 ;  the  greater  numher  of  the 
inhabitants  being  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  chalk- 
works,  which  here,  as  at  Greenhithe,  are  very  considerable. 
Northfleet  has  for  some  years  past  been  considered  a 
pleasant  summer  retreat,  with  the  reputation  of  being  to 
Oravesend  what  Broadstairs  is  to  Margate;  and  to  the 
visitor  desirous  of  enjoying  rural  scenery,  and  the  invalid 
in  search  of  health,  it  oifers  many  temptations.  Respect- 
able families  and  well-built  roomy  houses,  characterise  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  whilst  the  country,  south  and 
west,  furnishes  attractive  and  varied  scenery.  The  church 
is  a  large  brick  building,  having  three  aisles  and  a  chancel, 
and  has  been  added  to  at  various  periods,  as  may  be  traced 
from  its  diflTerent  styles  of  architecture.  Many  mbnuments 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  chancel,  and  among  them,  one  to  the  memory  of  the 
wife  of  Richard  Davy,  Esq.,  keeper  oi  the  jewels  of 
Henry  VI  and  a  fine  alabaster  memorial  of  Edward 
Browne,  M.D.,  who  resided  at  Ingress,  and  was  physician  to 
Charles  II. 

Between  Northfleet  and  Gravesend,  is  an  excellent  bath- 
ing establishment,  having  waim,  cold,  vapour,  and  shower 
salt-water  baths,  and  machines  which  may  be  used  at  all 
times  of  the  tide.  Attached  to  the  bathing-house  is  a 
delightful  pleasure-ground,  luxuriant  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbage,  overhanging  the  river.  Here  the  visitor  may 
enjoy  a  prospect  of  the  most  animated  and  interesting  kind  ; 
in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  comple^,tlj^|\J^fljlccommoda.- 
ions  of  these  baths.  ^ 
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NORWOOD,  a  hamlet  in  Sursy,  5  miles  from  London; 
and  2  miles  south  from  ramberwell,  in  the  several  parishes 
of  Croydon,  Streatham,  Lambeth,  and  Camberwell.  It  is 
a  straggling  place,  scattered  round  a  large  wide  common  ', 
but  standing  on  a  considerable  eminence,  it  has  the  com- 
mand of  extensive  and  agreeable  views,  and  there  are  still 
B,few  agreeable  walks  left  here,  out  of  the  dusty  high  road 
inclosed  right  and  left,  so  prevalent  for  several  miles  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  bridges.  This  place  and  its  contiguous 
woods,  were,  for  many  years,  famous  for  gypseys,  who 
have  long  since  been  dispersed  by  the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates,  though  not  so  completely  that  any  party  of 
visitors  can  even  now  escape  the  importunities  of  ono  or 
more  of  them.  Regular  encampments  of  this  singular 
people  used  anciently  to  be  formed  on  the  common. 

One  of  the  district  churches  of  Lambeth,  called  St.  Luke^s, 
Norwood,  was  built  here,  on  a  high  and  commanding 
situation,  oa  the  ascent  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  village. 
It  is  principally  of  brick,  and  in  plan  a  parallelogram ;  the 
principal  front  is  north  instead  of  west,  and  has  a  portico  of 
six  Corinthian  columns.  The  steeple  is  in  two  stories : 
the  first  square,  ornamented  with  Doric  columns ;  the  upper 
octagonal,  crowned  with  a  pyramidal  roof  and  cross.  The 
south  and  north  fronts  have  each  a  single  range  of  windows, 
with  arched  heads.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  plain; 
galleries  cross  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  in  the  northern 
one  is  the  organ.  The  church,  which  accommodates  up- 
wards of  1,400  persons,  was  begun  in  182^,  and  consecrated 
July  1825.     The  architect  was  F.  Bedford,  Esq. 

A  house  of  industry  was  erected  here  in  1812,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  ^4,000 ;  in  it  upwards  of  250  children 
are  taught  to  read,  knit,  spin,  &c.  Near  this  building  is  a 
chapel,  erected  in  1817,  for  Independents,  and  attached  to 
it  is  a  school-house,  in  which  more  than  250  children  are. 
educated  on  the  British  and  Foreign  school  system.  Here, 
is  also  a  district^&chool  on  Bell's  plan,   built  in  1824. 

Norwood  is  studded  with  villa  residences,  large  and 
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•mall,  aod  of  Tsraous  d^preet  of  elegance,  and  has  several 
good  hooats  of  entertainment  for  vititora,  aiiatocratio  or 
plebeian.  There  is  but  little  in  tbe  whole  hamlet  to 
internet  either  the  antiqaarT"  or  the  tooriat ;  bat  the  air  is 
▼erj  aalnbriouSy  and  the  proapect  around  embraces  the 
BMtropolis,  Hampetead,  Highgate,  (jteenwich^  Chelaeav  &Ci 
t^  place  has  therefore  alwaja  been  famous- for  holidajr 
•zcursiona  and  pleaaure-paitieB)  and  the  resort  hither  has 
of  late  years  been  much  increased  in  consequence  of  die 
discoTery  of  the  mineral  waters,  called  the  BeulakSpa; 
which  rise  at  a  place  called  Beulab,  or  ^eaulieu,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tillage,  fraat  the  brow  of  a  hill  there.  The 
9ptk  ia  embosomed  in  a  wood  of  oaks ;  aod,  to  attract 
Yiaitors,  grounds  around  it,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  acres, 
have  been  laid  out  by  the  proprietor  at  a  heavy  expense, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Deeimus  Burtoui  with  terraces,  com- 
manding extensive  views,  plantations,  walks,  and  rides,  &c. 
A  very  elegant  tavern  has  lately  been  erected  here.  The 
spa  was  first  opened  in  1631. 

NORWOOD,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Hayes,  Middlesex,  11  miles  west  from  London,  between 
the  roads  to  Uxbridge  and  Hounslow.  In  Southalt, 
another  hamlet^  adj(»ning  this,  and*  belonging  to  the  same 
parish*  is  a  celebrated  weekly  cattle-market,  held  every 
Monday.  Francis  Meyrick,  Esq.,  the  ancient  possessor 
of  a  manor  here,  obtained  a  charter  for  holding  a  weekly 
maricet,  and  two  annual  fhirs.  A  lease  of  this  charter  was 
purchased  in  1 805,by  Mr.  William  Welch,  who  immediately 
afterwards  constructed  a  market-place,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  aceommodation  of  cattle-dealers.  Thus,  and  by 
other  judicious  measures,  a  cattle-market  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Southall,  inferior  to  that  of  Smithfield  only. 

Close  to  Norwood,  but  in  Keaton  parish,  are  a  manufac- 
tory of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  government  d^pdt  for  gun- 
powder. 

NURSTED,  a  rural  vUlage  in  Kent,  four  miles  from 
Gravesend,  aod  about  ^  direct  from  I^||<}^,  has  some 
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remaiDt  of  an  aneieat  ooort-bouse,  and  its  ofanrefa  ia  an 
ancient  gothic  atruotara,  with  a  towar,  and  fbims  a  picto- 
xeaque  object  from  many  points  of  tbe  iarrotmding  coontrj. 

OAKS,  The,  a  vUla  of  tbe  Earl  of  Detbjr,  (recenUj  de- 
ceased) on  Banstead  Downs,  was  boilt  hj  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  called  the  Hunters'  Club,  as  a  place  of  feeti?i^ 
in  tbe  bonting  season.  Sir  Thomas  GosUn  afterwards 
occupied  it  for  a  short  time.  General  Borgoyne  then 
porcbased  tbe  lease,  and  built  a  dining-room,  4f  firatby 
f  1,  with  an  arched  roof,  elegantly  finiriied,  and  supported 
bj  28  small  cased  pillars  of  fine  wcHrkmanabip.  The 
dining-table  was  of  plain  deal-boards,  in  ^eonfbnnity  to  the 
style  of  a  hunting-seat.  The  drawing-room  ia  an  octagon, 
ornamented  with  a  varietj  of  pictures.  It  commands  a 
prospect  of  Norwood,  Shooter's  Hill,  many  churches  m 
London  and  its  environs,  Hempstead,  Highgate,  &c. 
Lord  Derby  having  acquired  a  fee  simple  in  tbe  estate, 
added,  at  tbe  west  end,  a  large  brick  building,  with  Ibar 
lowers  at  each  comer ;  and  there  is  a  similar  erection  at 
&e  east  end,  which  renders  the  structure  uniform.  The 
grounds  and  plantations  areabout  two  milM  ineiroumfiprence. 
In  tbe  pleasure  grounds  are  a  number  of  ancient  beechea.  In 
one  tree  in  partioular,  it  is  said  there  is  a  spiwg ;  because  4t 
always  contains  water,  aUhough  tbe  well  at  the  house  is 
SOO  feet  deep.  *  Lord  Derby,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
hospitality  to  tbe  gentlemen-hunters,  and  had  a  pack  of 
atag-hoonds  «n  bis  ^stabliahmeat,  could  aocoaomedatB  Us 
guests  with  upwards  of  50  bed-chambers.  Here  was 
giv^n,  in  honour  of  the  earl's  first  marriage,  tbe  celebrated 
l!lte  champMre  which  furnished  General  Burgoyne  with 
tbe  subject  of  the  pleasant  musical  entertainment  called 
''The  Maid  of  the  Oaks."  His  lordship's  second  lady 
was  tbe  amiable  actress,  Miss  Farren. 

OATLANDS,  an  elegant  mansion,  with  a  remarkably 
fine  approach  to  it  from  Walton,  Surrey,  through  a  beauti* 
fnl  park,  skirted  by  the  Thames,  formerly  the  seat  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  more  recently 
of  Hughes  Ball,  Esq. 
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When  Henrj  VllI,  had  possefssion  of  Hampton  Court, 
•and  was  making  the  chase  there,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
.  Oatlands  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Tunbridge.    Queen 

-  Elizabeth  was  here  the  14th  of  August,  1590,  and  SfTtb 
of  August,  1602,  and  is  said  to  have  shot  with  a  cross-bow 
in  the  paddock.  Ann,  consort  of  James  1  here  built  a 
room,  called  the  silk-worm  room.  Charles  I,  in  the  second 
y«ar  of  his  reign,  settled  this  place  on  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  for  her  life.  His  youngest  son,  called  in  his  cradle 
Henry  of  Oatlands,  was  bom  in  1640,  in  a  house  here, 
which  Mr.  Fuller  says  was  pulled  down  when  he  wrote. 
This  mansion  stood  in  a  low  situation,  near  the  present 
kitchen-garden,  and  was  destroyed  during  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  except  some  apartments  inhabited  by  one  of 
the  earls  of  Dorset  and  the  silk-worm  room  above  mentioned, 
then  called  the  Gardener's  chamber.  Tbe  park  was  also 
thrown  open :  many  foundations  of  buildings  are  scill  to  be 
traced  on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, the  queen-mother  was  again  put  in  possession  of 
Oatlands.,  in  its  dilapidated  state,  and  after  her  death, 
Charles  II  granted  a  lease  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban*8. 
It  came  next  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
chief  justice  under  James  II,  whose  interest  in  this  estate 
being  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  William  III.  granted  the 
fee-simple  to  his  brother  Arthur,  an  admiral,  who  for  his 
services  was  created  earl  of  Torrington.  The  earl  dying 
without  issue  in  1716,  devised  his  possessions  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  George,  son  and  heir  to  this  nobleman, 
formed   the  gardens  about  the  year  1725,  and  probably 

-  built  the  house,  which  at  his  death  devolved  to  his  brother 
Henry.  The  latter  married  Catherine,  daughter  to  Henry 
Pelham,  Esq.,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who, 
having  no  child,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  in  1768, 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  Oatlands,  enlarged  the  park,  and 
made  considerable  plantations.  At  the  foot  of  the  terraca 
is  a  large  piece  of  water,  formed  by  springs.    The  Thames 
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is  noi  seen  at  this  point,  and  Walton  bridge,  which  ter- 
minates the  Tiew,  seeming  to  be  placed  across  this  water, 
causes  it  to  appear  like  a  part  of  the  rirer.  Between  the 
honse  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  another  piece  of  water, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  late  Dnke  of  Newcastle  con- 
structed a  grotto,  divided  into  three  apartments.  The 
outside  is  of  white  stone,  full  of  perforations,  perhaps  the 
abode  of  fish,  or  some  species  of  marine  animal,  but  whence 
brought  is  not  known.  The  sides  and  roofs  are  encrusted 
with  shells  and  petrifactions.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  bath, 
supplied  by  a  small  spring  dripping  through  the  rock  ;  at 
the  end  of  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  as  if 
going  to  bathe.  In  one  of  the  windows  are  the  arms  of 
Cecil,  with  many  quarterings,  encircled  by  the  garter  and 
-motto — orer  this  id  another  encrusted  room.  On  the 
side  of  the  park  next  Walton,  is  an  arch,  probably  brought 
from  the  old  house,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

'*  Henricus,  Comes  de  Lincoln,    hunc  arcum   opus  Ignatil   Jones, 
vetustate  comiptum,  restittdt." 

The  owners  of  Oatlands  had  long  held  the  manors  and 
parks  of  Byfleet  and  Weybridge  by  leasas  from  the  crown. 
The  late  Duke  of  York  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle the  estate  of  Oailands,  then  held  under  the  crown- 
leases.  He  also  bought  the  late  General  Comwallis's  house 
and  estate  in  Byfleet,  Mr.  Paine*s  house,  called  Brooklands, 
and  other  lands  in  this  parish,  and  in  Byfleet  and  Walton. 
In  1800,  the  duke  obtained,  under  the  enclosure  act,  about 
1,000  other  acres  of  waste  land,  so  that  the  domain  com- 
prises about  3,000  acres.  The  mansion  was  burnt  down 
while  the  duke  was  in  Flanders,  in  1795.  The  fire  broke 
out  in  the  night,  and  the  duchess  and  servants  escaped 
with  some  difficulty,  A  new  house  was  ereoted,  of  which 
Holland  was  the  architect ;  and  in  1804,  an  act  was  parsed 
to  enaUe  his  Majesty  to  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Yoric  the 
inheritance  of  so  much  of  this  donain  as  w«i  hM  of  the 
crown.  A  few  years  since  the  whole  of  this  ezlelMife 
property  was  sold  in  one  lot  to  Hughei  Ball,  esi}v^i^ 
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The  late  amiable  Duchess  of  York  passed  much  of  her 
time  at  Oatlands,  in  agreeable  retirement  j  occupying  her- 
self, with  much  anzietj,  in  protecting  a  number  of  female 
children,  the  offspring  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  whom 
she  caused  to  be  clothed,  educated,  and  placed  out  in  life  at 
her  private  expense.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  remarkably 
attached  to  dogs,  seldom  travelled  without  half-a-dozen  in 
her  carriage,  and  carried  this  addiction  to  so  censurable  an 
excess,  that  as  they  died  off,  she  had  them  buried,  in  a 
part  of  the  grounds  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
caused  wooden  tablets,  pf  tomb-stone  shape,  inscribed 
with  pathetic  epitaphs,  to  be  erected  to  their  memory, 
which  may  still  be  seen — a  folly,  to  speak  mildly,  which 
her  benevolent  character  can  alone  excuse. 

Oatlands  may  be  visited  with  little  difficulty,  and  for  a 
trifling  gratuity.  The  walk  to  it  from  Walton  is  delightful. 
OC  KH AM,  a  parish  in  Surry,  24  miles  from  London,  and 
6  from  Guildford.  The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage 
of  Lord  King.     The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up.     On 
the    floor,  near  the    pulpit,   are    full  length  effigies    of 
a  man  in  armour  and  a  woman  in  flowing  robes,  supposed 
to  be  of  J.  Weston,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who  died  about 
1480.     In  the  north  aisle  is  an  elegant  monument  to  Peter 
Lord  King,  baron  Ockam,  Lord  chancellor  in  1725,  with  the 
effigies  of  himself  and  his  lady  in  white  marble,  with  suitable 
inscriptions.    In  the  church-yard  is  a  grave-stone  to  John 
Spong,  a  carpenter,  with  the  following  punning  epitaph  : — 
"  Who  many  a  sturdy  oak   hath  laid  along, 
Fell'd  by  Death's  surer  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong : 
Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne^er  a  place  could  get. 
And  liv'd  by  raUingt  though  he  was  no  wit ; 
Old  saws  he  had,  although  no  antiquarian. 
And  stiks  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 
Ockham  Park    was    purchased   by    Lord    Chancellor 
King,  in  1711 ,  of  the  Sutton  fiEunily,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
present  Lord  King,  recently  married,  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
to  the  Hon.  Ada 'Byron.    The  house,    which  is  neari j 
opposite  .the  chnrch,  has  lately  baen  renovated,  and ^  the 
grounds  modernised  and  improved. 
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Willitm  do  Ookham,  a  celebrated  philoaopher  and  polemi- 
cal  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  at  this  place. 

OKENDEN.  or  OCKENDON,  North  and  South,  two 
parishes  in  Essex,  so  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
reference  to  their  situation.  The  village  of  South  Oken* 
den,  which  is  19  miles  from  London,  and  8  from  Romford, 
is  neat  and  respectable.  The  church  appears  to  be  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  the  chief  doorway  has  a  curiously 
wrought  Norman  arch  (See  Groves).  North  Okenden, 
J 8  miles  from  London,  contains  few  houses.  North  Oken- 
den Hall,  a  large  and  old  building,  partly  modernised,  is 
the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Hulse,  Bart.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  church  is  an  ancient  seat  called  Stubbersy 
belonging  to  William  Russell,  Esq.     See  Bell  House, 

OLD  FORD,  Middlesex,  ^  miles  E.N.E.  from 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  on  the  river 
Lea,  over  which,  in  this  place,  passed  a  Roman  military 
way.  Here  is  an  ancient  gateway,  still  entire,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  vulgarly  called  king 
John's  palace.  Here,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  ford  over 
the  river  Lea,  which  proved  so  dangerous  to  passengers  in 
great  inundations,  that  many  lives  were  lost;  hence 
Maud,  queen  of  Henry  I.  had  the  road  turned,  and  built 
Stratford  Bridge.  Near  Old  Ford  are  the  East  London 
Water  Works,  and  some  extensive  dye-houses. 

ONGAR,  CHEPING,  generally  called  Chippimo 
Ongar,  a  market  town  in  Essex,  the  Saxon  prefix  of 
Cheping  to  the  name  of  which,  denotes  that  the  market  is 
of  remote  antiquity.  The  town  is  situate  7^  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Epping,  and  SI  miles  from  London,  on  rising  ground, 
.  with  pleasant  prospects,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  one  end  of  which  is  entered  by  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Roden.  The  market,  which  was  formerly  but  ill 
supplied,  has  been  recently  much  improved,  and  the 
•market-house  repaired.  The  church  is  a  small  neat  struc- 
ture, having  many  Roman  bricks  worked  into  its  walls, 
with  singularly  small  windows.  It  contains  many  epitaphs 
.and  inscriptions ;  one  to  "  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
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Olirer  Cromwell,  of  Hincbingbrook,  Huntingdonsbire, 
Koigbt  of  tbe  Bmtb,  wbo  deposited  ber  mortal  part  in  this 
dust,  in  tbe  year  of  Cbrist  1637  ;»•  anotber  to  tbe  memory 
of  "  tbat  truly  noble  and  regions  gentleman,  Horatio  Pal- 
lavicine,  Esq.,  wbo  died  1648,  aged  36."  Tbe  town  baa 
a  free-scbool  and  some  otber  cbarities. 

Tbere  was  anciently  a  castle  at  Cbeping  Ongar,  built  by 
Ricbard  de  Lucy,  lord  of  Disce,  in  Norfolk,  formerly  lord 
of  tbis  manor.  It  was  situate  on  tbe  summit  of  a  very 
bigb  artificial  bill,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  moat 
wbieb,  witb  otber  works,  formed  tbe  fortification,  large 
remains  of  whicb  are  still  to  be  seen.  Tbe  moat  is  gener- 
ally filled  witb  water,  and  tbe  sides  of  tbe  mount  planted 
witb  trees  and  sbrubs,  through  wbicb  a  steep  winding 
walk  leads  to  tbe  summit,  where  the  chief  part  of  tbe 
building  stood :  these  becoming  ruinous,  were  pulled 
down  by  William  Morice,  Esq.,  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  on  tbe  site  be  erected  a  brick  building, 
three  stories  bigb.  In  1744,  Edward  Alexander,  Esq. 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  be  pulled  down  tbis 
erection,  and  built  a  handsome  summer-house  in  its  stead, 
rising  to  a  considerable  height,  widi  an  elegant  apartment 
and  a  dome  :  this  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  from  whicb, 
or  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  an  open  country, 
widely  extended,  presents  most  interesting  views. 

ONGAR  HIGH,  a  parish  and  smaU  village  in  Essex, 
about  ft  miles  west  of  Cbeping  Ongar.  Tbe  church  has 
an  arched  roof  witb  paintings,  and  a  wooden  spire  rising 
out  of  a  square  tower.  It  is  entered  on  the  south  by  a 
handsome  semi-circular  areb  of  Norman  architecture,  under 
a  wooden  j^eh,  dated  1640.  There  is  a  very  elegant 
altar-piece.  The  chief  inscriptions  are  to  the  family  of 
Stane,  wbo  have  long  possessed  estates  here.  F«r«ft  Hail, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  tiM  churchy  is  tbe 
propwty  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Branston  Sfme.  See  BUAe 
ff*»ii»  Keheden,  and  Greenstid. 

ORPINGTON,  a  village  in  Kent,  ob  the  river  Cimy, 
4  mile.    s.  E.   frcHn    Bromley,   aiSi    iS^Tfr^ii^'Londoo. 
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Henry  VIII.  granted  tbe  manor  to  Sir  PerciTal  Hart,  who 
built  a  seat  here,  in  which  he  magnificently  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth,  July  99,  1573;  who  "on  herarriyal 
received  the  first  caresses  of  a  nymph  who  personated  the 
genius  of  the  house :  then,  the  scene  was  shifted,  and, 
from  several  chambers,  which,  as  they  were  contrived, 
represented  a  ship,  a  sea  conflict  was  offered  up  to  the 
spectators'  view,  which  so  much  obliged  the  eyes  of  the 
Princess  with  the  charms  of  delight,  that,  upon  her  de- 
parture, she  left  upon  this  house  (to  commemorate  the 
memory  both  of  the  author  and  the  artifice)  the  name  and  ap- 
pellation of  "  Bank  Hart  V  "  Tbe  manor  belongs  to  Sir  Per- 
cival  Hart  Dyke,  Bart., of  Lullingston  Castle,  in  this  county. 
OSTERLEY  PARK,  Middlesex,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  Hounslow,  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 
It  belonged  anciently  to  the  convent  of  Sion,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  which  it  was  granted  to  Henry,  Marquess  of 
Exeter;  and  reverting  to  the  crown  on  his  attainder, 
Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset.  Being 
again  forfeited,  it  was  granted,  in  1557,  to  Augustine 
Thater.  Between  this  period  and  1570,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  whom  a  noble 
edifice  was  erected.  Here  this  great  merchant  magnifi- 
cently entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom,  "  The 
Devises  of  Warre,"  and  "  a  Play,"  were  performed.  Nor- 
den,  who  wrote  in  1596,  describes  Osterley,  which  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  '^  Ladie  Gresham/'  as<*a 
faire  and  stately  building  of  bricke,  standing  in  a  park 
well  wooded,  and  garnished  with  manie  faire  ponds,  which 
affoorded  not  onely  fish  and  foule,  as  swanes  and  other 
water- foule ;  but  also  great  use  for  miUes,  as  paper-milles, 
oil-milles,  and  come-milles,  all  which  are  now  deeaid,  a 
come-mille  excepted.  In  the  same  parke  was  a  verie 
faire  Heronrie,  for  the  increase  and  pieservation  whereof 
sundrie  allurements  were  devised  and  set  up,  now  fallen 
all  to  ruin.*'  The  mansion  afterwards  passed  into  several 
hands,  and  was  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parlia- 
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mmxtuj  Gener^  In  the  beginniiig  of  ^  Itst  cffntmy  it 
was  obtftiued,  oa  moftgage,  by  Sir  Jraneis  Child,  who 
eommeneed  the  present  mansioo  about  the  year  1750. 
His  brother  was  the  late  Sir  Richard  Child,  whose  grand- 
daughter, Ladj  Sarah  Child  (the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Westmoreland),  married  ihe  Earl  of  Jersey. 

The  park  is  finely  wooded,  and  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  house  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick, 
extending  140  feet  fhon  E.  to  W.  and  117  feet  £rom  N. 
to  B.  At  each  angle  is  a  turret ;  and  to  the  east  ficont  is 
a  fine  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  apartments  are 
spacious,  and  magnificently  fitted  up  with  rich  hangings 
pf  silk,  velvet,  and  ghohelin  tapestry,  elegantly  sculptured 
marbles,  higUy  enriched  entablatures  of  mosaic  work,  &c. 
The  decorations  were  effected  chiefiy  at  the  cost  of  the 
late  Sir  R.  Child. 

Tk€  Great  Hall  is  finely  adorned  with  stucco-work.  The 
stair-oese  is  adorned  with  a  painting  of  the^otheosis  of 
William  I.,  by  Rubens.  In  the  galleiy,  which  is  130  feet 
in  length,  are  many  select  pictures,  by  old  masters, 
together  with  some  fine  portraits,  inehidiag  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Rubens ; 
King  Charles,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  Vandyke ; 
the  Duchess  of  York,  and  fiirs.  Hughes,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  i 
and  a  fine  painting  of  Vandyke,  by  lomself.  The  library, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  and  enriched  by  pic- 
tures, contains  a  very  rare  and  valuable  coUe^on  of  books. 

From  the  lodges  at  the  ^itrance  of  the  park,  a  spacious 
road  descends,  between  two  fine  sheets  of  water. 

OTFORD,  a  viUage  in  Kent,  three  miles  north  of 
Seven  oaks,  in  the  direction  of  Famingham,  is  noted  ia 
history  as  the  place  where  Offa,  king  of  Meroia,  defeated 
Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
Offa,  the  treaeheious  murderer  of  Ethelbert,  kii^  of  the 
East  Angles,  having  by  his  victories  gained  possession  of 
Otferd,  oeded  it  to  the  monks  of  that  age»  as  ma, 
atonement  for  bis  fii^tious  crime.  The  place  was  sur- 
•flndered  "  in  patcua  porcarumr   (as  victuals  for  hogs). 
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Mid  this  sot  of  propitiation  seoms  to  hmve  saoceoded  ;  for 
William  of  Malmesbnij,  one  of  our  boat  monkiib  historiana^ 
apeaka  of  the  prince  aa  one  reapecting  whom  it  waa  doabt- 
fbli  whether  hia  vicea  or  hia  yirtoea  preponderated  !  The 
derivation  of  Otibrd  ia  uncertain,  but  it  ia  moat  probabljr 
a  c<Mmiptioii  of  Ofa*rfird,  for  there  ia  atill  a  ford  croaaing 
part  of  the  vHlage,  and-  the  plaoe  ia  eridently  of  remote 
■Dtiqaitf  »  Thia^die  Tisitor  Mapeeta  at  the  fot  glance,  and 
further  obaerratioB  hringa  eoonelioB  alrong.  Searoelj  a 
boiiae  ia  tbe  pfaioe  bat  bears  oBeqoivoeal  maifca  of  bj-gone- 
•giea,  and  we  boKere  that  hem  attf  atill  be  found  much 
work' for ilie  indwatrioua  antiquarj,  whiehy  from  the  inaig- 
Dtficanee  of  the  WHage^  haa  eaeaped  the  reaearohea  of 
pittvtoua  inqninara.  The  ohuroh  ia-  unqoeatioaably  of 
great  age;  it  hae  ar  woeden  poid»,  with  the  date  of  1637, 
but  the  greaiCar  povtien  of  the  edifice  ia>  of  Norman  archi* 
teeture.  K  haa  a  handaeme  eaat  window,  and  aereral 
▼aluaUe  monnnenta ;  enffef marble,  aodperfaapa  the  most 
beantifalia  the  oeantjr  of  Keat^  to  Chariea  FolhUl,  £sq., 
•  graadsoniof  Ireton^withra  alatee  oThim,  and  a  medallion 
of  hia  wifex,  aaotfaer  to  Daf4d>  aea  ef  Thomaa  PoUiiU,  Eaq., 
of  Otfordi  hy  Eliaabeth,  daoghteiof  Ireton,  by  Bridget, 
dsiq^tec  of  OUrer  GromweU.  About  two  yean  siaee, 
too,  as  the  minister  infonaed  ua^  (who  Undly  aeoompanied 
n*  round  the^  ehnrch)  some  nuurtar  at  the  aide  of  the  altar 
aeeideBtaiUy  fell  te  the  groondi  and  a<further  quantity  bar- 
ing been  knodted'  away,,  part  of  a  r^tf  ancient  tomib  pro- 
trudedb  It  ia^  of  tabolar  Ibna,]  and  composed  |of  most 
beaattful  Kentirii  rag-work^,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  it*  In  diis>  charoh  ia  alae  » flat  atone  to  one  of  tiie 
Lorda  Sydaey.  Thm  pariah  regtater  records  the  marriage 
of  a  raaaaged  99 :  the  bride-'a  age  is  not  mentioned  ;  but 
it  seema  that-  be  snrnred  his  naptiaki  seven  yeara,  and 
sh9  twen^ .  Thexhuroh  isrdedicaled  to  St.  Bavtboloaaew, 
and  in  it  diere  ioBmeriy  atoed  aa  image  of  that  saint,  wiiich 
waa  held  ingieat  reneiation  by  theinhaibitanta  of  Otford  aad 
the  aurronnding^  TtllageB,  who  made  offsringa  to  this  idol, 
with  pngrars-to  be  ablest  with  sona,  until,  at  length,  their 
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•uperstitum  attained  saob  a  height,  that  the  image  was 
ordered  to  be  demolished. 

The  place,  after  being  giren  up  by  Offa,  continued  for 
some  centuriea  the  property  of  the  church,  attached  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  A  palace  was  built  here  which  was 
the  residence  of  several  of  the  Archbishops.  To  this 
palace  were  attached  two  parks,  with  other  large  posses- 
sions. Thomas  a  Becket  is  said  to  bare  been  particularly 
fond  of  this  retirement,  and  to  hare  wrought  many  miracles 
at  Otford,  which  are  believed  to  this  day  by  some  of  the 
villagers.  <*  As  he  walked  in  the  old  paike,  busie  at  his 
pmyers,  he  was  hindered  in  his  devotions  by  the  sweete 
note  and  melodie  of  a  nightingale,  that  sang  in  a  bush 
beside  him,  and  therefore  (in  the  might  of  his  holinesse) 
he  enjoyned,  that  thenceforth  no  birde  of  that  kinde  should 
be  so  bold  as  to  sing  thereabouts;  and  a  snuthe,  then 
dwelling  in  the  towne,  having  clod  his  horse,  he  enacted 
by  the  same  authoritie,  that,  after  that  time,  no  smithe 
should  thrive  within  the  parish.  It  was  seen,  too,  that 
the  place  wanted  a  fit  spring  to  water  it,  and  Becket 
strake  his  staffs  into  the  drye  grounde,  in  a  place  therefore 
now  called  St.  Thomas* s  ff^eU,  and  immediately  water  ap- 
peared, which,  running  plentifuUie,  servethe  the  offices  of 
the  new  house  till  the  present  day." 

We  did  not  inquire  whether  any  nightingale  has  ever 
yet  been  "  so  bold''  as  to  sing  at  Otford,  or  whether  any 
smith  has  since  '^thrived"  there ;  but,  certain  it  is,  that 
St.  Thomas's,  or  Beckett's  fftU,  as  it  is  called,  still  exists. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  flint,  upwards 
of  two  feet  thick,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  and  abundant 
spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  Hence  it  is  a 
tonic  beverage,  and  an  invigorating  bath,  and  hence  its 
efficacy  in  bracing  the  system  and  strengthening  weaklimbs, 
of  which  many  marvel  lous  stories  are  still  tcdd  in  the  village. 

The  palace  at  Otford  must  have  been  of  vast  extent. 
Piirt  of  it  is  still  standing,  and  a  whole  field  of  large  siae, 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  remainder.  This  field, 
during  the  extraordinary  dry  weather  in  the  summer  of 
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1835,  wa9  10  unusually  burnt  up  and  shrunk,  that  tbe 
shape  and  size  of  every  gronnd-fioor  apartment  of  the 
original  edifice,  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  traced.  The 
whole  remains  of  this  ancient  palace,  including  the  well, 
stand  on  a  farm  of  a  gentleman  named  Selby,  whose  lady 
politely  afforded  us  every  information  in  her  power.  Nume- 
rous coins  had,  she  said,  been  dug  up  in  the  grounds,  and 
tbe  entire  farm,  which  is  extensive,  presented  vestiges  of 
what  must  originally  have  been  a  very  large  range  of 
buildings.  Beckett's  well,  too,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
house  occupied  by  her  family,  was  still,  she  told  us, 
esteemed  for  its  virtues ;  but  the  water  was  too  hard  for 
any  household  use.  On  referring  to  books,  we -find  that, 
up  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Morton,  in  1460,  several  of 
the  primates  of  England  had  successively  resided  at 
Knoll,  (which  see  page  385) ;  after  that  period,  it  is 
stated,  **  the  two  next  archbish<^s,  Dene  and  Warham, 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Otford" 
Archbishop  Warham  expended  33,000/.  on  this  place, 
where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Henry  VIII.  His 
successor,  Cranmer,  surrendered  to  the  crown  "the 
manor  and  palace  of  Otford,'*  with  other  possessions.  This 
was  in  1538  ;  within  thirty  years  after  which,  as  appears 
from  Lambarde,  the  palace  was  so  woefully  destroyed, 
that  (mly  the  hall  and  chapel  remained  perfect. 

There  is  a  mount  here,  called  Otford  Mount,  which 
affords  a  fine  view  of,  the  surrounding  country.  The 
village  itself  is  in  the  valley,  and  may  perhaps  be  pleasant 
in  summer  ;  but  in  wiater  it  seemed  dull,  marshy,  and  in 
every  way  disagreeable.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  at 
length,  though  late,  some  exertions  are  about  to  be  made 
to  educate  the  poorer  classes  in  this  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  a  National  School  just  established. 

OTTERSHAW  PARK,  situate  at  Timber  Hill, 
Surrey,  3  miles  8.  W.  from  Chertsey,  and  22  from  London, 
is  now  the  seat  of  Scott  Stonehewer,  Esq.  The  mansion, 
is  a  substantial  structure,  in  the  Italian  style.  Tl^e 
entrance- porch   is  supported    by   columns  of  the    Doi 
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order,  and  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  hall, 
which  measures  27  feet  bj  J2.  The  library,  40  feet  by  14, 
and  14  high,  has  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns  at  each  end, 
and  communicates  with  an  elegant  octagonal  drawing- 
room,  ?6  feet  6  inches  each  side,  finished  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  with  a  circular  dome  ceiling.  The  music-room  is 
remarkabj  neat,  and  adjoins  a  handsome  couserratory, 
near  which  is  an  extensive  green-house.  A  slated  balcony 
extends  along  the  south  front,  oeyered  by  an  elegant 
virandah.  The  kitchen -gardens  and  pleaireie  grounds  ar« 
extensive:  they  include  a  flOwet<-hoaae,  a  pineiry  aB# 
gprapery,  a  succession-house,  two  peabh-hoHses,  a  m^slon** 
ground,  an  ariaiy,  &c.  The  psrk  has  some  noble  timber 
some  fine  deer,  and  sereral  handsome  sheets  of  water. 
Its  whole  extent  is  about  400  acres* 

This  place  was  fotmerly  the  seat  of  the  late  EdmutMl 
Boehm,  Esq.^  and  his  aeoompliflhed  Ibdy,  who,  in  eoose* 
quence  of  tiieir  proper^  becoming  legftlly  lifltblet)»  partner- 
ship involvements,  were  unhappily  compelled,  in  1819,  to 
advertise  the  whole  estate  for  sale. 

PADDINGTON,  an  extensive  village  in  Middlesex, 
one  mile  north  fVom  Hyde  Park' Comer,  and  fottf  Ailed 
N.  W.  from  the  Bank,  now  joined  to  London  by  oontinuons 
bttitdiugs,  and  in  Aiet  fbrraittg  part  of  the^  metiopolia*  The 
church,  erected  in  17-90,  is  an  elegfant  structure,  near  tliv 
site  of  a  fomer  church,  and  is  situi^  oit^  an  eminence, 
surrounded  by  vefleriMe  elms.  Its  fiigore  is  a  squtfe  of 
about  50  feet,  having,  towards  the  soo&,  a  por^oo  oi  the 
Doric  (urder.  The  centreson  eaeb  side  oS^b  sq«cype  aM 
projecting  parallelograms,  which  give  recesses  for  an  altar, 
a  vestry,  and  two  staircases.  The  roof  terminates  with  a 
copola  and  vane.  Under  the  diancel  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Johni  late  Marquess  of  Lansdewne,  who  died 
in  1809;  and  in  the  church -yard  is  an  inscribed  stone,  in 
memory  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.,  who 
died  in  February,  180f,  aged  65  years.  Here  also  lie 
buried  the  following  eminent  artists;   Francis   Viva»e», 
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ihe  engraTer,  who  died  November  26, 1780 ;  Wiltiam  Ar- 
juioger,  statuary,  1793 ;  Joseph  Francis  NoUekins,  painter 
(father  of  the  statuary  NoUekius),  1747  ;  George  Barrett, 
the  landscape  painter,  1784;  Thomas  Banks,  the  cele- 
brated sculptor,  1805  ;  and  Lewis  SchiaTonetci,  1810. 

The  other  church,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  Paddington,  which  is  now  generally  called  th# 
New  Church,  was  built  about  five  years  ago,  in  the  cheap 
modem  Gothic  style,  and  is  situate  near  Connaught 
Square,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  West.    It  is  a  nest  edifioe. 

Although  Paddington  is  now  oondguous  to  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  still  many  pleaswit  spots  about  it,  which 
are  open  and  salubrious^  if  not  rural.  Of  this  character, 
are  Wettbifurn  Green^  Maida  UHl  and  VeUe,  &c.  (which 

The  Paddington  Cenal,  which  j<»ns  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Norwood,  was  first  opened  in  1801, 
and  has  contributed  essentially  towards  ih%  increase  of 
buildings  in  this  parish,  which  are  still  eztoiding  with 
great  rapidity  in  every  direction.  A  capacious  basin  it 
connected  with  the  canal  at  Paddington,  by  the  side  of 
which  are  large  wharfs  and  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
company. 

The  Grand  Junction  ff^ater  fForks  were  constructed 
here  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  canal,  to 
supply  the  contiguous  parishes  with  water^  and  large  iron 
pipes  of  an  immense  bore  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
purpose.  The  roof  of  the  engine-house  is  of  iron,  and  it 
presents  one  of  the  most  light  and  elegant  examples  of  the 
kind  that  is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  steam-engine  is  of 
vast  power. 

PAIN'S  HILL,  near  Cobham,  Surrey,  17  miles  from 
London,  and  about  7  from  Kingston,  formerly  the  elegant 
seat  of  Benjo.  B.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  whose  riches  could  not 
give,  as  Pope  predicted,  "  to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs  •**  but 
more  recently  of  the  Earl  of  Carbampton,  whose  dowager- 
countess  occupied  it  till  her   death,  DaJ?<?^tvAvt5*W  ^^^* 
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The  gardens  are  celebrated  for  their  extraordinarj  beauty. 
They  were  formed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton  (of  the 
Abercorn  family)  partly  from  the  barren  heath,  and  partly 
by  availing  himself  of  the  river  Mole,  which  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  south  bank,  and  of  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  Large  valleys,  descending  in  different  direc- 
tions towards  the  river,  break  the  brow  into  separate  emi- 
nences ;  and  the  gardens  and  plantations  are  extended 
along  the  edge,  in  a  semicircular  form,  between  the  wind- 
ing river  which  describes  their  outward  boundary,  and  the 
park  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  crescent.  The  house 
stands  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  and  has  a 
projecting  portico,  between  two  semicircular  sides.  The 
views  are  charming,  and  in  the  adjacent  thicket  is  a 
parterre,  and  an  orangery,  where  exotic  plants  are  in- 
termixed during  the  summer  with  common  shrubs,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  flowers. 

The  hill  is  divided  from  a  much  larger  eminence  by  a 
small  valley :  and  from  a  seat  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
second  eminence,  a  scene  totally  different  appears.  The 
general  prospect,  though  beautiful,  is  the  least  engaging 
circumstance  ;  the  attention  is  immediately  attracted  from 
the  cultivated  plain  to  the  point  of  hanging  wood  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  still  within  the  place.  Opposite  to  the  hill  thus 
covered  is  another  in  the  country,  of  a  similar  shape,  but 
bare  and  barren ;  and,  beyond  the  opening  between  them, 
the  moor,  falling  back  into  a  wide  concave,  closes  the 
interval.  Another  point  of  the  same  eminence  exhibits  a 
landscape,  distinguished  from  the  last  in  every  particular, 
except  in  the  area  of  its  existence :  it  is  entirely  within 
the  place,  and  commanded  from  an  open  Gothic  building, 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  high  steep,  which  rises  above  an 
artificial  lake  in  the  bottom.  The  whole  of  this  lake  is 
never  seen  at  once,  but  by  its  form,  by  the  disposition  of 
some  islands,  and  by  the  trees  in  them  and  on  the  banks, 
it  always  seems  to  be  larger  than  it  is.  On  ihe  left  are  con* 
tinned  plantations,  to  exclude  the  countiy  ;  on  the  right,  all 
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the  park  opeta ;  and,  in  front,  beyond  the  water^  ii  the 
hanging  wood,  the  point  of  which  appeared  before ;  but  here 
it  stretches  qaite  across  the  view,  and  displays  all  its 
extent  and  varieties.  A  river,  issuing  from  the  lake, 
passes  under  a  bridge  of  five  arches  near  the  outlet,  directs 
its  course  towards  the  wood,  and  flows  underneath  it.  On 
the  Mde  of  the  hill  is  couched  a  low  hermitage,  encom- 
passed with  thickets,  and  overhung  with  shade  ;  and,  far 
to  the  right,  on  the  summit,  rises  a  lofty  tower,  eminent 
above  all  the  trees.  Around  the  hermitage,  the  closest 
coverts  and  darkest  ^eens  spread  their  gloom :  in  other 
places  the  tints  are  mixed ;  and  in  one  a  little  glimmering 
light  marks  an  opening  in  the  wood,  and  diversifies  its 
unifbrmity,  without  diminishing  its  greatness.  Through- 
out the  scene  consistency  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
variety ;  all  the  parts  unite  easily  ;  the  plantations  in  the 
bottom  join  to  the  wood  which  hangs  on  the  hill  ;  those  on 
the  upper  grounds  of  the  park  break  into  groves,  which 
afterward  divide  into  clumps,  and  in  the  end  taper  into 
single  trees.  The  ground  is  various ;  but  it  points  from 
aU  sides  towards  the  lake,  and,  slackening  its  descent  as  it 
approaches,  slides,  at  last,  gently  into  the  water.  The 
groves  and  lawns  on  the  declivities  are  elegant  and  rich  ; 
the  expanse  of  the  take,  enlivened  by  plantations  on  the 
banks,  and  the  reflection  of  the  bridge  on  the  surface, 
animate  the  landscape;  while  the  extent  and  height  of 
the  hanging  wood  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole. 

An  easy  winding  descent  leads  from  the  Gothic  building 
to  the  lake,  and  a  broad  walk  is  afterwards  continued  along 
the  banks,  and  across  an  island,  close  to  the  water  on  one 
hand,  and  skirted  by  a  wood  on  the  other.  The  spot  is 
retired,  but  the  retirement  is  cheerful ;  the  lake  is  calm, 
but  it  is  full  to  the  Inim,  and  never  darkened  with  shadow; 
the  walk  is  smooth  and  almost  level,  and  touches  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water;  the  wood,  which  seohndes  all  view  into 
the  eonntiy,  is  eonposed  of  degant  trees,  full  of  the  lightest 
greens,  andboidered  with  shrubs  and  flowers:  and  thous'h 
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the  place  U  almost  surrounded  with  plantatioas,  jet  within 
itselfit  isopenand  airy.  Itis  emhellisbed  with  three  bridges, 
a  ruined  arch,  and  a  grotto;  and  the  Gothic  building,  still 
verj  near,  and  impending  directly  over  the  lake,  belongs 
to  the  place ;  but  these  objects  are  never  visible  altogether ; 
they  appear  in  succession  as  the  walk  proceeds;  and 
their  number  does  not  crowd  the  scene,  which  is  en« 
riched  by  their  frequency . 

The  transition  is  almost  immediate  from  this  polished 
spot  to  another  of  the  most  uncultivated  nature ;  not  dreary, 
not  romantic,  but  rude  :  it  is  a  wood,  which  overspreads  a 
large  tract  of  uneven  ground.  The  glades  through  it  are 
sometimes  closed  on  both  sides  with  thickets;  at 
other  times  they  are  only  cut  through  the  fern  in  the 
openings ;  and  even  the  larches  and  firs,  which  are  mixed 
with  beech  on  the  side  of  the  principal  glade,  are  left  in 
such  a  state  of  apparent  neglect,  that  they  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  the  wild,  not  decorations  of  the  walk.  This  is 
the  hanging  wood,  which  before  was  so  noble  an  object, 
and  is  now  such  a  distant  retreat.  Near  the  tower  it  is 
thin,  but  about  the  hermitage  it  is  thickened  with  trees  of 
the  darkest  greens.  A  narrow  gloomy  path,  overhung  with 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  leads  to  the  cell,  composed  of  logs 
and  roots.  The  design  is  as  simple  as  the  materials,  and 
the  furniture  within  old  and  uncouth.  All  the  circuio- 
stances  which  belong  to  the  character  are  retained  in  the 
utmost  purity,  in  the  approach  and  entrance ;  in  the  second 
room  they  are  suddenly  changed  for  a  view  of  the  gardens 
and  the  country.  From  the  tower,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  another  prospect,  much  more  extensive,  but  not  more 
beautiful :  the  objects  are  not  so  well  selected,  nor  seen  to 
so  great  advantage;  some  of  them  are  too  distant;  some 
too  much  below  the  eye  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  heath 
intervenes  which  disfigures  the  view. 

Not  far  from  the  tower  is  the  scene  polished  to  a  high 
degree  of  improvement,  in  which  stands  a  large  Done 
building,  called  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  fine  portico 
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in  the  front,  a  rich  alto-relievo  in  the  pediment,  and  on  each 
side  a  range  of  pilasters :  it  was  formerly  decorated  within 
with  antique  husts,  and  a  beautiful  antique  colossal  statue 
of  the  god  in  the  centre,  which  has  since  been  sold  by- 
auction  ;  the  room  has  nothing  of  that  solemnity  which  is 
often  affectedly  ascribed  to  the  character,  but,  without 
being  gaudy,  is  full  of  light,  ornament,  and  splendour. 
I'he  situation  is  on  a  brow,  which  commands  an  agreeable 
prospect ;  but  the  top  of  the  hill  is  almost  a  flat,  diversified, 
however,  by  several  thickets,  and  broad  walks  winding 
between  them. 

The  gardens  end  here :  this  is  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  crescent,  aud  hence,  to  the  house  in  the  other  extremity, 
is  an  open  walk  through  the  park.  The  water  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage  from  this  point  than  from  any  other.  Its 
broadest  expanse  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  from  that  it 
spreads  in  several  directions,  sometimes  under  the  planta- 
tions, sometimes,  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  at  other  times 
winding  behind  them.  The  principal  bridge  of  five  arches 
is  just  below.  At  a  distance,  deep  in  the  wood,  is  another, 
a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  stream,  which  is  lost  a  little 
•beyond  it.  The  position  of  the  latter  is  directly  athwart 
that  of  the  former;  the  eye  passes  along  the  one  and  under 
the  other ;  and  the  greater  is  of  stone,  the  smaller  of  wood  : 
no  two  objects  bearing  the  same  name  can  be  more  different 
in  figure  and  situation.  The  banks  also  of  the  lake  are 
infinitely  diversified  :  they  are  open  in  one  place,  and  in 
another  covered  with  plantations,  which  sometimes  come 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  leave  room 
for  a  walk.  The  glades  are  either  conducted  along  the 
sides,  or  open  into  the  thickest  of  the  wood ;  and  now  and 
then  they  seem  to  turn  round  it  towards  the  country,  whi(^ 
appears  in  the  distance,  rising  above  this  picturesque  and 
various  scene,  through  a  wide  opening  between  the  hang* 
ing  wood  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eminence  crowned  with 
the  Gothic  tower  on  the  other. 

PALMER'S  GREEN,  a  rural  hamlet  near  Edmonton. 
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in  Um  "ficon  lanes/'  copwftting  of  a  f«w  maU  riUa 

PANCHAS,  an  t xten»ive  pariab  in  Middleaaz,  aitaated 
north  of  London,  1  mile  from  Holbom.  It  in(dodes  one- 
third  of  the  hamlet  of  Higbgate,  the  hanil«t«  of  Kentiab 
Tovfi,  Battle-hridgt,  Camdev  Town,  Som«»TowD,  as 
well  as  all  Tottenham -court-road,  and  all  the  etxeets  to  the 
west  as  far  as  Clevelandi-street,  and  Rathbone*plaee.  The 
old  church  and  church  yard,  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,haye 
hecB  long  noted  as  a  burial  place  for  Roman  Catholics ; 
many  of  the  stones  exhibiting  a  cross,  and  the  initials  R  J.P. 
{Requiescat  ki  pace-r—Mzj  he  rest  in  peace,)  which  initials 
are  alwajs  used  by  the  Catholics  in  their  sepnkhral  moau- 
ments.  **  I  ha7e  heard  it  assigned,  sajs  Mr.  Ljaona,  "  bj 
some  persons  of  that  persuasion,  as  a  reason  for  this  prefe- 
rence to  Pancias  as  a  burial-place,  that,  befoM  the  late 
eouTulaions  in  that  country,  massea  were  aaid  in  a  church 
in  the  south  of  France,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  intened  at  St.  Pancras  in  England  !*' 
JaremTah  Collier,  the  pertinackms  non-juror,  and  William 
WooUet,  the  celebrated  engraTor,  were  both  buried  here : 
the  former  died  in  17S6 ;  the  latter  in  1785.  The  ohurdi- 
yard  was  enlarged  in  1795,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  piece 
of  ground  to  the  south-east,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  mo- 
nument of  Mrs.  Godwin,  (the  eelebrated  Msrif  Wooliitm»' 
evajtty  author  of  the  Rights  ef  Woman,  and  ef  other  publi- 
oatiofis,  which  excited  general  attention.  She  died  in 
ehild-b<^,  September  10th.,  1797,  ^  her  ferty^ninth  year. 
Here  likewise  were  buried  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary ;  the 
celebrated  Corstean  general,  Pascal  de  PaoK,  wbediedin 
1807,  aged  eighty- two  yeam ;  tiie  Chevalier  d*fioii,  1810, 
aged   eighty-three   years;     Mr.  Edwards,   autboi  of  a 

Treatise  on  Perspective;    CavaUo,  a  well-known 

writer  en  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  antiior  of  the  Pronouncing  and  Rhyming  Diction- 
aries, and  other  works.  In  this  parish  are  likewise  several 
ehapela  of  case ;  and  cemeteries  belonging  te.  the  paiiahes 
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of  St.  James,  Westminster ;  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  •,  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn  ;  St.  George  the  Martyr ;  and  St.  George, 
Bloomsburj.  Neat  chapels  are  attached  to  the  cemeteries 
of  St*  James,  and  St.  Giles ;  that  of  the  former,  built  in 
1792,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Tottenham 
Court  to  Camden  Town ;  that  of  the  latter,  is  nearly  con- 
tiguous to  St,  Pancras  church -yard. 

In  the  New-road,  at  the  comer  of  Euston-square,  is  St. 
Pancras  new  church,  designed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  W. 
Inwood,  after  Athenian  examples — namely,  the  temples 
of  Minerva,  Polias,  and  Pandrosus,  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  are  two 
wings,  within  each  of  which  is  placed  a  large  sarcophagus, 
as  an'  emblem  of  the  purpose  of  their  interior,  which  are 
used  as  catacombs,  and  so  constructed  as  to  contain  IS, 000 
coffins.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  female  figures, 
teimed  Caryatides,  or  water-bearers,  an  architectural  em- 
bellishment, supposed  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  but  generally  thought  inappropriate  as 
decorations  of  a  place  of  worship,  not  to  mention  that  they 
are  here  but  clumsily  executed.  The  portico,  columns, 
steps,  &c.  at  the  principal  entrance,  are  well  designed,  and, 
with  the  single,  but  important  (though  too  frequent)  de- 
traction, that  the  columns  are  too  close  to  the  main  building, 
have  a  fine  effect.  The  tower  is  chaste  and  graceful.  The 
interior  ef  the  church,  which  is  without  columns  from  the 
galleries  to  the  roof,  is  remarkably  light  and  elegant.  The 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  made  from  the  celebrated 
Fairlop  Oak,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Hainault  forest. 
The  expense  of  this  structure,  the  original  contract  for 
which  was  42,223/.  amounted  to  nearly  80,000i.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  1st  July,  1819,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1822. 

The  Foundling  Hospitc^l,  at  the  end  of  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  is  in  this  parish  ;  As  also  the  Small  Pox  Hospital, 
King's  Cross.  In  Gray's  Inn-lane,  is  the  Welsh  Charity 
School,  built  in  1771 ;  and  the  very  extensive  ,pre|ni8es  of 
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Messrs.  Cubitt,  t])e  builders.  lo  a  house  near  the  cbnrcb* 
yard,  is  a  mineral  spciog,  formerly  called  Paxicras  Wells, 
in  great  esteem  some  years  ago ;  and  near  Battle^bridge 
is  another  called  St.  Ghad*8  WeUs,  the  gardens  of  which 
have  lately  been  oewly  m-arranged*  In  a  field  at  the  back 
of  St.  Pan€ra3  ohncch-yard,  Mons.  Garnerin,  the  famous 
aerial  traveller,  alighted,  in  safety  from  his  parachute  on  the 
2l8t.  September,  ldQ2  ;  aTber  a  rapid  descent  of  more  than 
ten  minutes  from  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  after  he 
had  cut  the  cord  that  attached  his  vehicle  to  the  bidlooB 
in  whioh  he  had  just  asc«iided  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
North  Audley  street— (See  Bagmgge  ff^elli,  Kentuh  Town, 
Sifmers*  Town,  Camden  Town,) 

PANSHANfiER,  about  3^  miles  beyond  Hertford,  and 
$4  from  London,  is  the  delighM  retreat  of  Eaai  Gowper. 
The  mansion,  the  situation  of  which  is  parUcolailj  beanti- 
ful,  has  been  reoeniily  much  enlarged  and  modernised  r  it 
has  an  embattled  parapet,  and  a  square  tower  rising  oyer 
the  entrance-gateway.  The  grounds  are  very  tastefuUj  dia^ 
posed,  and  are  enlivened  by  Uie  ricinity  of  tlie  river  Maron, 
which  flows  on  their  south-west  aide. 

PABK  HALL,  an  ancient  manor  in  Essex,  fo  named 
from  a  park  formed  by  the  inclosure  of  a  wood,  by  licence  of 
King  Henry  IIL  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Theydon  Gemon, 
and  is  now  the  seat  of  William  Coxhead  Marsh,  Esq. 

PARSON'S  GREEN,  Middlesex,  a  hamlet  of  Fulham, 
from  which  it  is  distant  1  m^e  N.E.  An  ancient  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  Green,  belonged  formerly  to  Sir  Edmund 
Saunders,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1682, 
who  raised  himself  to  that  elevated  office  from  the  Btatioa 
of  an  errand  boy  in  an  attorney's  chambers.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Richardson,  the'celebrated  author  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandisou,  &c.,  who  removed  hither  from  North 
End,  in  1755.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Taylor's 
academy.  A  house  on  the  eastnude  of  the  green,  built  by 
Sir  Francis  Child,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1699,  and 
modernised  by  the  late  John  Fowell,^  Esq.,  was  lately  the 
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residence  of  Sir  Jobn  If  ales,  Bart.  Kear  tbe  Green  on  the 
king*8  road,  is  Peterixn'ough  nufse,  tbe  elegant  seat  of  the 
late  —  Sampajo,  Esq.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
market-  gardens. 

PECKHAM,  jr  hamlet  to  CamberweH,  Surrey,  3{  mileij 
S.S.E.  from  London,  which,  considering  its  proximity  to 
tbe  metropolis,  is  exceedingly  rural  and  attractive,  on 
account  of  tbe  many  pleasant  walks  and  rideS  in  and  dear 
it— across  tbe  Rye,  up  Nun  Head  Hill,  towards  Syden- 
ham, &c.  In  Peckbam  are  some  elegant  bouses  wiUi  ex- 
tensive grounds,  the  abodes  of  opulent  citizens,  and  a  vast 
number  of  genteel  second  and  tbird-rate  dwellings.  In 
tbe  vicinity  are  numerous  villa  and  cottage  residences.  A 
house  in  tbe  Higb>stre€t  here  was  occasionally  inhabited 
by  James  II.  wlien  duke  of  York,  and  near  tbe  Surrey 
canal,  stood  the  house  in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  td 
have  visited  Nell  Owynne.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  canal 
is  the  new  church  of  St.  George,  Camber#eU — /See  Cam'' 
bnweltj—aaad  in  tbe  hamlet  are  several  chapels  for  Disseta- 
t^rs.  In  one  of  tbese  Dr.  Collyer  preacbes'to  a  ilumerbiis 
and  attached  auditory.  In  Peckbam  iRye  Lakle  is  a  cBhpel 
of  ease,  eilected  by  subscription  a  few  years  ag:ir>.  It  is  tf 
jjlain  edifice,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  with  a  small 
turret  and  a  slated  spire,  of  picturesque*  appearatnce.  Tliere 
is  also  another  chapel  of  ease'  in  this  neigbbourhdodi 
which  was  originally  a  dissenting  meeting-bousie,  but  was 
opened  about  five  years  ago,  as  aplace  of  worship' in  con- 
nexion with  the  established  chutcb.  It  is  called 
Camden  Chapel.  Here  was  formerly'  a  three-days'  fair 
in  August,  row  ft>r  some  years  discontimied. 

PENTONVILLE,  a  hamlet  of  tbe  parish  ofCleikenwell, 
in  the  divisitjrt  of  Finsbury,  Middlesex,  sftaate  on  a 
pleasant  eminence,  iprest  oflslington;  VVheti  CletkeiiweU 
church  w*s  rebuilt  by  act  of  parliameirti  in  17D0,  a  l«rg« 
chapel  here  (near  the  Angel  Iftn,>  wMrfi  had-  been  built 
about  two  years,  was  made  parochial,  as  it  still  remains  ; 
but,  since  that  period,  the  district-church  of  St.  Matk*, 
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PenUmviUe,  has  been  erected  in  MjddeHoii-sqiiftre,  whicb, 
with  the  other  new  cbarcb  6£  the  same  parish  near  Baker- 
street,  Bagnigge- Wells-road,  aided  by  the  proximity  of 
the  several  churches  of  Islington,  Pancras,  &c.,now  tolerably 
soflSce  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
populous  district.  At  the  top  of  the  New-road,  stands 
the  Jngel  inn,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  which  is 
generally  called  the  **  Angel,  at  Islington,**  but  is  in  fact 
the  Angel,  at  PentouTille,  it  being  in  Clerkenwell,  and  not 
in  Isling^n  parish.  This  inn,  and  the  Peacock,  just 
beyond  (which  latter  it  in  Islington)  are  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  north  country  coaches  and  mails  constantly 
stopping  here.  At  the  top  of  Penton-street,  is  WAite 
Conduit  House t  in  Islington  parish — {see  Islington,)  The 
greater  part  of  Pentonrille  was,  within  the  last  half 
century,  fields  and  sheep-pens.  An  individual  named 
Penton  was  the  first  builder  here,  and  hence  the  name. 
The  district  is  now  densely  built  over,  and  thickly  popu- 
lated ;  jet  its  elevated  situation  north  of  London,  its 
proximity  to  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Copenhagen 
House,  Kentish  Town,  Highgate,  &c.  and  its  convenience 
of  communication  with  most  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
whether  per  legs  or  omnibus,  conspire  to  render  it  a 
salubrious  and  desirable  place  of  residence.  There  are 
several  chapels  for  dissenters  here.  At  the  comer  of 
Southampton-street,  New-road,  is  the  Female  Penitentiary, 
—(see  New  Road,  and  our  account  of  the  London  charities, 
in  the  sketch  of  "  London  as  it  isj*) 

PKTERSHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  9  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  comer,  situate  low,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but 
surrounded  by  very  beautiful  scenery.  The  parish  in- 
cludes a  small  portion  of  Richmond  Park,  and  derives  its  . 
name  either  from  having  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Peter  at  Chertsey,  or  from  the  dedication  of  the 
church  to  St.  Peter— Petersham,  quasi  Peter's  ham,  or 
village.  There  was  a  church  here  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest ;  But  the  present  stmcture.  which  if^  qf  brick  and 
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cracifonn,  was  erected  in  1505.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  a 
chancel,  andtvro  transepts,  with  a  low  tower  on  the  west 
side.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  George  Cole,  Esq. 
who  died  in  1624,  with  his  recumhent  e&gjj  in  a  black 
robe  and  a  ruff,  and  another  figure  beneath  it,  now  con- 
cealed bj  a  pew.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  monument  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  Knight,  successively  Baron  of  theEx- 
chequer  and  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  died  in 
ITOT.  In  the  church*  jard  is  a  tomb-stone  to  Captain 
Vancouver,  the  circumnavigator,  who  died  in  this  village 
in  1798.  Petersham  church  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Kingston  till  1769;  when,  by  act  of  parliament,  this 
parish  and  Kew  were  made  one  vicarage. 

Petersham  Lodge,  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Huntingtower, 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Harrington,  about  1725,  on 
the  site  of  a  mansion,  burnt  down  in  1721,  which  was  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  In  1779  this  estate 
was  sold  to  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford, 
of  whom,  in  1790,  bis  present  majesty,  then  Duke  of 
Clareuce,  bought  it  for  his  summer  residence,  and  used  it 
ibr  l^at  purpose  for  four  seasons.  In  1794,  it  was  sold  to 
Col.  Cameron,  afterwards  to  Sir  William  Manners,  Bart., 
and  lastly  to  the  present  owner.  The  house  was  built 
after  a  design  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  The  court-front 
is  plain,  but  the  garden-front,  on  which  side  are  the  state 
apartments,,  is  regular  and  elegant.  The  pleasure-grounds 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  including  a  small  part  of 
Richmond  Park,  granted  by  King  George  III.,  com- 
prising the  mount  on  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Henry  VIII  stood  to  see  the  signal  for  Anne  Bole3me*s 
execution. 

An  estate  called  Sudbroak,  being  now  a  single  mansion 
with  its  grounds,  was  in  ancient  times  a  hamlet  of  this 
parish.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  after  him  of  his  daughter  Lady 
Greenwich.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Right  'Honourable  Sir 
s  s 
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R.,  Wilinot  Hortco,  M.P.,  who  bat  recentlj  made  g^t^ftt 
improyements  in  \>oih  the  house  end  grounds. 

Hejre  are  also  the  seats  of  tlie  dowager  Mar^^hioness  of 
Bute,  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  D,  Erskqie  and  ^. 
Thorlej.Esqrs. 

On  tiie  road  to  Richmond  are  five  neat  cottages,  t^uilt  i{i 
1809  bj  subscnptioB  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  alms- 
bonaes. 

PIMLICO,  an  extensive  district,  on  ^e  west  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  adjoining  Westmi^etor  in  one  direction, 
Chelsea  in  another,  and  communiof^ting  by  Grosyenor- 
place,  with  Hyde-park  corner,  and  the  wester*  eqnares  ef 
Ae  metropolis.  The  proximity  of  the  parks  has  long 
rendered  this  neighbourhood  attrf^^tive  to  ^  nomeirous 
cla|«  of  persons,  either  as  lodgers  or  permepent  residents, 
and  it  has,  consequently,  in  parts,  been  much  built  en,  and 
inhabited,  foiTa  l<»ig  series  of  years  ;  but  latterly,  partly 
perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  new  royal  palace  l^ere, — (see 
Introduction,  ''Lqki>on  as  it  is,")  a  rage  for  building 
•peculations,  on  a  s«|»^fr  scale,  has  manifested  itself  in  this 
direotioa,  which  seems  aanetioned  by  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  and  the  possessors  of  rank  and  wealth.  Betgrove- 
squttr§  affords  a  signal  proof  of  this  fact.  Nei^  is  a  range 
of  monsione,  most  costly  and  splendid,  and  most  of  them 
tenanted  by  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  with  the 
view,  it  is  presumed,  that  this  must  shortly  be  the  ^<(rt- 
md  of  the  town.  4gain,  the  Five-ields,  in  whi^  eavahry 
soldiers,  were  wont  (m  our  boyhoed)  to  pn^stise  their 
horsemainship,  and  across  which  it  was  hazardous  to  pass 
after  dusk,  are  now  flanked  with  elegant  fp^  fa[igh-jrented 
edifices,  and  called  £aton-square  ;  and  the  enUjii^  district 
has  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in  these  £ty^8h  doings ; 
iiew,  and  many  of  them  gcod  houses*  having  arisen  within 
these  few  years  in  all  directions  -,  hut  efy[>ecielly  in  the 
immediate  vicini^  of  Belgrave-square — as  Cbei^er-strect 
and  place,  Ebury-street,  and  many  others,  which  have 
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risen  froai  eompMstive  noaentitj  into  tompcurarj  import- 
iince.  If  the  tide  of  fashiott  continue  to  flow  this  way,  all 
this  maj  answer ;  but  w^  take  leave  to  doubt. 

At  the  top  of  Orosvenor-plaee  is  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
in  the  lower  road,  opposite  Belgrave-place,  was,  soine  time 
baok,  an  immense  building  in  which  bread  was  made  bj 
steam — a  speculation  which  has  now  been  abandoned. 
Near  St.  James's  Park  is  the  Oun  Tarem,  a  place  of  enteir* 
iiuniiient  of  about  the  same  class  as  White  Conduit  House. 
Near  ^e  new  palace  are  the  King*s  Stablet,  with  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  clerk  of  the  stables  and  other 
officer8.~(See  Ch$lietu) 

PINNER,  a  pleasant  Village  in  Middlesex,  2  milte  N.W. 
from  Harrow,  aiid  12  from  London,  haring  serehd  very 
agreeable  seats  in  and  around  it. 

PIRGO,  or  PEROO,  now  called  Pergo  Park,  a  manor 
in  Essex,  near  Havering  Bower,  of  great  antiquity.  The 
present  mansioh  was  built  in  1770,  whta  Uie  original 
manor-house  #as  pulled  doitm.  That  wad  built  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  possessors  pre- 
vious to  1226,  when  it  was  in  the  charge  of  Phillipe 
Forrester.  It  is  supposed  to  httve  been  intended  as  a 
pialate  for  the  Queens  of  England,  and  especially  As  a  join- 
t^ire  for  the  queens  dowiiger,  several  of  whom  are  stated  to 
have  resided  here  many  years,  and  one*  to  have  lived  here 
until  her  death.  In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
manor,  with  Ae  park  and  gtange,  to  Sir  John  Grey,  uncle 
to  the  ill-fflted  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  it  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants,  till  Henry  Grey,  baron  of  Groby, 
scfld  it,  about  AiD.  1600,  to  Sir  John  Cheke,  Knt.  by 
whose  fartiiiy  it  was  held  for  upwards  of  a  century,  iill  it 
descended  as  a  marriage-portion  with  a  niece  of  Edward 
Cheke,  Esq.,  who  mai^ried  Thomas  Archer,  Esq.  who,  in 
17 47 ,  was  createdJBaron  Archer,  of  Umberslade.  His  lady 
died  here  in  1754.    His  lordship,  now  deceased,  resided 
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here  for  many  years.  The  estate  was  afterwards  possessed 
bj  £.  R.  Howe,  Esq.,  aad  is  now  the  seat  of  Michael 
Field,  Esq. 

There  is  a  small  chapel  here,  said  to  have  been  originaUy 
designed  for  the  foresters,  officers,  and  neighbours.  Sir 
John  Grey,  with  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  Viscount 
Montacnte,  lie  buried  here,  and  on  the  floor  are  the  two 
following  ancient  inscriptions ;  one  with  the  words  only, 
•*S\i  Water  de  Bounstede  Chanoyn**;  the  other,  "Of 
your  charite,  pray  for  the  soule  of  Anne  Lovekyne, 
sumetyme  wyfe  of  George  Lovekyne,  elerke  of  the  stables 
to  our  sovereign  lorde  kyng  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  Anne 
deceased  xiii.  day  of  June,  1513.*' 

PISHIOBURY,  the  seat  of  R.  Alston,  Esq.,  near 
iSawbridgeworth,  Herts,  was  anciently  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  Mildmay  family.  The  house  is  situate  in 
a  bottom,  and  of  attractiye  exterior,  and  the  grounds, 
watered  by  the  Stork,  are  agreeably  laid  out. 

PITS-HANGER,  a  subordinate  manor  to  Ealing,  in 
Middlesex,  was  for  many  years  the  property  of  th» 
Edwards'  family;  of  whcmi  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,  th» 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Canons  of  Criticism,"  was  long 
a  resident  here.  Sir  John  Soane,  who  once  possessed  this 
estate,  greatly  improved  the  house  and  grounds,  and 
rendered  this  a  very  pleasant  and  classical  retreat.  This 
gentleman  sold  the  estate  about  the  year  1815  :  whilst  in 
his  possession,  here  were  many  curious  specimens  of 
antique  sculpture,  &c.,  and  the  eight  original  pictures  of 
the  Rake*s  Progress,  by  Hogarth. 

FLAISTOW,  a  rural  village  in  Essex,  in  the  parish  of 
East  Ham,  situate  a  mile  eastward  of  the  church  of  that 
place. 

PLUMSTEAD,  or  PLUMSTED,  a  village  in  Kent,  10 
miles  from  London,  situate  between  Woolwich  and  Erith, 
on  Hu  eminence  rising  from  the  Thames,  has  a  neat  church, 
and  had  formerly  a  market.  Though  the  village  is  small, 
the  parish  of  Plumstead  is  extensive  ;  the  {greater  portion 


pf  H.GWMfUj^l  iM  mxrsh  EX9md,  on  partof  whjyeli  stands 
the:  royal  arseiMtl.  Fait. of  that  celebraitad  eaiiaoacf 
S^QfiltecVi  HUI>  ia  in  this  parish;  and  the  improvements 
^0m  ^  bMe  of  this  hill  to,waards  the  viUa0s  of  Wt lUn«,  sinst 
'  excite  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  The  woods  have 
been  cleaned,  and  fine  productive  land,  well  cultivated, 
awpeaii  deaked  with  antneroui  cottage  erections.  From,  the 
excellent  drainage,  and  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  the 
afuf^  which  once  afflkted  this  neighbourhood,  is  now  not 
known.  In  the  brick^iekb  in  this  parish  have  been  dug 
9ttt  the  fiMsii  semaitts  of  el^hants;  and  in  repairing  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  a  few  years  since,  there  was 
discovered,  at  low-water,  a  large  quantity  of  yew-4iees  lying 
prostrate.  Many  of  them  wave  removed,  and  the  wood  was 
found  to  be  quite  sound* 

POLK&DEN,  intheparibh  of  Oieat  Bookham,  Surrey, 
ia  a  handsome  eeat,  backed  by  some  lemaikably  fine  beeeh. 
trees.  The  house  stands  high,  and  commands  a  rich  prospect. 
The  gfiowids  comprise  np#ards  of  dOO  acres,  with  a  terrace- 
walkr  900  feet  in  lengths  Tl»  wae  enee  the  seat  ci  Richard 
Brinstey  Sheridan;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Jo*.  Bonsor, 
Esq. 

POPLAR,  a  populous  parish  in  Middlesex,  near  the 
Thsimes,  2^  UHles  east  from  London,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  great  quantity  of  poplsEfS  which  formerly  grew  heie. 
The  ohttrcfa  was  erected  between  the  years  1650  and  l€64k 
by  subscription,  the  ground  being  given  by  the  Eaet  Indi* 
Cempamy,  since  which  time  that  Company  have  not  only 
aUewed  the  minister  a  hotlse,  with  a  garden  and  field  con* 
taining  three  acres,  but  9dih  a-^year  during  pleasure.  It  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  the  Cempatiy  k  1776,  in  consideration  of 
which  tiMy  have  the  patM>nage  of  the  liviag  aUemately  with 
Bmitn'^nese  College,  Oxfolrd.  Against  the  east  wall  is  the 
monument  of  Robert  Ainsworth,  the  celebrated  lexicognh 
pher,  who  for  many  years  kept  a  school  in  thie  neighbour- 
hood) -ahd  in  the  north  ^le  is  an  aidmmible  piece,  of 
eealptnrei  by  Flaxman;  ih  memory  of  George  Steevens, 
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Esq.,  who  cheerfully  employed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  life  and  fortune  in  the  iUustraitions  of  Shakspeare.  The 
deceased,  who  was  bom  in  this  parish  on  the  1 0th  May, 
1738,  and  died  at  Hampstead,  January  22ttd,  1800,  is  repre- 
sented in  bas-relief,  earnestly  contemplating  a  bust  of  3hak« 
speare:  in  the  back- ground  is  a  table,  with  paper,  an  ink- 
stand on  it,  and  books.  The  inscription  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hayley. 

Here  is  a  hospital  belonging  to  the  Company,  in  which 
are  22  pensioners,  (some  men,  but  more  widows,)  who  hare 
a  quarterly  allowance,  according  to  the  rank  which  they, 
or  the  widows'  husbands,  had  on  board  of  the  Company's 
ships ;  and  a  chaldron  of  coals  annually.  There  are  also 
many  out-pensioners  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

Poplar-marsh,  called  also  Stepney-marsh,  or  the  Isle  of 
Does,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  England ;  for  it 
not  only  raisesthe  largest  cattle,  but  the  grass  is  esteemed 
a  restorative  for  distempered  cattle.  In  this  marsh  was  an 
ancient  chapel,  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary ;  perhaps  a 
hermitage,  founded  by  some  devout  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  masses  for  the  souls  of  mariners.  On  its  foundation 
is  a  neat  farm-house. 

PRIMROSE  HILL,  (so  named  from  the  primroses 
which  formerly  grew  here  in  great  abundance)  is  a  verdant 
eminence  of  considerable  height,  situate  on  the  left  of  the 
Hampstead-road,  near  London,  on  the  verge  of  the  Regent's 
Park.  From  this  hill  is  a  very  fine  panoramic  view,  em- 
bracing the  country  for  many  mile^  round,  and  looking  en- 
tirely over  the  metropolis.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the 
Chalk  Farm  Tavern,  with  tea-g%i4ens,  cricket  and  archery 
grounds,  &c.,  the  vicinity  of  which  has  been  long  noted  for 
duels.  Here  is  a  good  view  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway,  which  commences  at  Euston  Grove,  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  east. 

PURFLEET,  anciently  Fourtefleet,  a  pleasant  and 
populous  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  West  Thurrock,  Essex,  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  PortfieeU    It  is  situate  on 
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tisiog  ^otmd,  near  the  Thames,  on  a  spot  where  the 
country  opons  out  in  exteusiye  and  varied  prospects ;  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  numerous  romantic  scenes  are  formed 
by  the  high  projecting  chalk-rocks,  which  exhibit  now  and 
then  deep,  and  extensive  caverns,  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  coast;  and  northward  is  a  y^oody  tract,  with 
Warley  and  Brentwood  hills,  interspersed  with  villages, 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  farm-houses.  A  rivulet  falls  into 
the  Thames  here,  with  the  aid  of  which  a  little  harbour  is 
formed,  full  of  shipping  business  and  animation ;  added 
to  which,  the  surrounding  rustic  scenery,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Kentish  hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  compose  a 
picture  peculiarly  interesting,  especially  when  viewed  from 
the  eminence  of  the  beacon  cliffy  which  overlooks  the 
village.  Here  Queen  Elizabeth  erected  the  royal  standard 
during  the  threatened  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada ; 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  a  signal  beacon,  which, 
like  the  modern  telegraph,  corresponded  with  others  near 
the  metropolis,  and  along  the  sea-coast.  At  Purfieet,  are 
the  national  magazines  for  gunpowder,  erected  in  the  year 
1762.  These  buildings  consist  of  five  parallel  sections, 
each  above  160  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  five  feet  thick,  and 
arched  beneath  the  slated  roof;  the  arch  is  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  coping 
of  lead,  twenty-two  inches  broad.  In  the  two  outermost 
sections,  is  kept  the  powder,  in  small  barrels  piled  within 
wooden  frames,  from  the  bottom  to  the  roof;  and  between 
the  •  frames  is  a  platform  of  planks,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  striking  against  any  substance  capable  of  emitting 
a  spark.  As  a  further  security,  those  who  enter  the  place 
are  furnished  with  goloshes  and  a  smock  frock.  Nothing  of 
iron  is  admitted  j  for  fear  of  a  fatal  collision  ;  the  doors  are  of 
copper  and  the  wheels  of  the  barrows  are  of  brass.  In 
these  buildings  are  frequently  deposited  30,000  barrels,  or 
3,000,000  lbs.  oil  gunpowder.  Should  an  explosion  take 
place,  it  is  thought  that  I^ondon  even;  although  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  suffer  ;  and  the  dread  of  such  an 
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aecidtat  b j  lightning,  strack  the  b6ard  of  Ordfifttice  bo 
fdreiblj,  tbflt  in  the  jcwr  1772,  they  ooiisulted  the  Roytl 
Soeraty  da  the  most  effecttud  method  ef  preventing  it.  A 
coritmittee  wasaceor^iBgly  aprpointed,  who  detenniiie^  oa 
fixing  conductor,  on  the  principle  advised  by  Ihr,  Franklin, 
and  each  building  haa  now  one^ 

Many  of  the  labonring  population  oif  thia  place  findettplc^r- 
nlient  in  the  Hme  and  chalk-pita  beloiiging  to  William  Henrjr 
Whitbread,  Esq.  Aa  to  the  ehureh  here,  see  Weit  Thur- 
rock  :  near  the  chnrch  ia  a  newly  eatablished  ferry  aoroas 
the  Thamea  to  Greei^ithe. 

PURLEY,  or  PIRLEY,  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Sandersted,  Surrey,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a  capital 
matiaion,  now  a  farti-houSe.  Here  resided  Bradahaw, 
president  of  the  court  at  the  trial  <^  Charlea  I.,  and  more 
recently,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  whence  tiie  title  of  his  well- 
known  pfailologieal  work,  entitled  "  Diyendom  of  PUrley." 
Mr.  Tooke  died  here  in  1813,  atfd  wad  buried  by  hia  friend 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  Ealing  church-yard,  though  it  was 
his  intention  to  hare  been  interred  in  his  ovin  garden, 
for  which  purpose  be  had  caused  a  vault  and  tomb  to 
be  prepared,  on  the  latter  of  which  Waa  engraven  the 
fdlowing  epitaph,  with  blanka  foi  date  of  deatix  and  a|^e : 

JOBir  HORNC  T0OKS» 

Late  Proprietor  and  now  Occupier 

pf  4his  Spot, 

Was  bom  in  June,  1736 ; 

Died 

Aged 

Contented  and  QHWuh 

PUTNEY,  a  pleasant  village  in  Suirrey,  4|  miles  from 
London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  over  which  ia  n 
wooden  bridge  to  Fulham,  built  in  1729  by  thirty  aub- 
serfters  at  740/.  each,  who  purchased  the  right  of  ferry 
herefor  8,000Z.  The  bridgecoat  23,975/, and  iuinoome  hi 
now  supposed  to  be  about  3,000i.  per  atoum* 
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The  church,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Wimhledon,  is 
of  considerahle  antiquity  :  its  date  cannot  easilj  he  fixed  ; 
for  it  exhibits  the  architecture  of  very  different  periods ; 
but  it  must  have  heen  first  built  some  time  after  the  Con- 
quest. It  is  at  least  certain  that  Archbishop  Winchilsej 
held  a  public  ordination  in  it,  A  J>.  1302.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ;  the  arches  and  clustered  columns  which  sepa- 
rate the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  undoubtedly  of  that  age. 
The  north  and  south  walls  are  of  much  greater  antiquity, 
and  from  the  shape  of  some  of  the  windows,  might  be  thought 
coeval  with  the  original  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
handsome  stone  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  is  small  and 
by  no  means'calculated  for  the  inhabitants  of  so  populous 
•  parish.  Its  chief  omamenti  s  a  little  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  built  by  Bishop  West,  the  roof  of  which  is 
adorned  with  rich  Gothic  tracery,  with  the  bishop-'s  arms, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name.  At  the  east  end  is  a  small 
tablet,  put  up  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pettiward,  with  a  short 
inscription,  which  mentions  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  bom  at  Putney. 

In  the  church-yard  is  interred  the  celebrated  deistical 
writer  John  Toland,  who  died  in  1722:  he  wrote  his 
"  Pantheisticon,''  and  most  of  his  latter  works,  in  lodgings 
in  this  village.  In  the  road  from  Wandsworth  to  Kich- 
mond,  is  an  additional  cemetery,  the  ground  for  which  was 
given  to  the  parish  by  Dr.  Pettiward,  in  the  year  1763. 
Here  is  the  monumental  sarcophagus  of  Hobert  Wood,  Esq., 
the  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  who  died  in  1771,  in  his 
55th  year :  the  inscription  was  composed  by  the  late  Lord 
Orford.  Putney  was  the  birth-place  of  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  E^sex,  whose  father  was  a  black- 
smith here.  It  gave  birth  also  to  Nicholas  West,  bishop  of 
Ely,  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  same  reign,  whose  father 
was  a  baker ;  and  more  recently  to  the  celebrated  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.-  D,g,t,zedbyvj<.nj^ic 
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PuUiey  wai  hotaoured  bjr  Qufeen  Elizabeth  #ith  frequ^Dt 
yisits,  wbich  the  ptAd  to  a  Mr.  Luoy,  of  whom  notbing  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  citiBen  of  London,  and  of  the 
clotbworken'  company.  His  house,  situate  near  the  river, 
was  rebuilt  in  1596,  and  was  recentlj  the  property  and 
residence  of  Mrs.  D*Aranda,  now  deceaseds  During  the 
ciWl  wars  of  the  iTth  century^  Putney  was  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  transactions.  After  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, when  the  royal  army  marched  to  Kingston,  the  Earl 
of  Essex  determined  to  follow  it ;  a  bridge  of  boats  was  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  between  Fulham  and  Putney,  and 
fbrts  were  et'ected  en  each  side  of  the  riyer.  In  1647, 
Cromwell,  equally  jealous  of  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  fix«d  his  heAd-quartere  at 
Putney,  for  the  convenience  of  Watcbing  them  both.  The 
houfies  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  occupied  by  the* 
officers,  who,  during  their  residence  here,  held  their 
oouncils  in  the  church,  sitting  round  the  communion 
table. 

On  Putney  Heath,  at  a  little  distaiice  ftom  the  road,  a 
bouse  was  erected  in  1776,  by  David  Hartley,  Esq.,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  efficacy  of  bis  invention  of 
plates,  to  preserve  buildings  from  fire.  Experimeiits  were 
several  times  made  before  their  Majesties,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  many  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  With  complete  success ;  some  of  the 
spectators  remaining  in  perfect  confidence  and  security  in 
the  room  over  that  in  which  a  fire  Was  burning  with  great 
rapidity.  This  house  is  still  standing ;  and  near  it  is  an 
dbelisk  built  by  the  city  of  London,  in  1776,  with  inscrip- 
tions commemorating  the  invention.  Near  the  obelisk  was, 
in  1796,  erected  one  of  the  semaphores  which  communicate 
between  Lofldonand  Portsmouth. 

Not  far  from  the  fire-house  was  formerly  a  fashionable 
place  of  resort  for  public  breakfasts  and  evening  assemblies. 
On  its  site  was  erected  a  mansion,  still  fetaining  the  old 
name  of  Bowling-green  House.    This  mansion  was  for 


flome  ^me  in  th9  ooc^ipation  of  that  great  slatesman  the 
Bigbt  Hqb«  Wm.  PiU,  who  died  here  January  23rd,  1806. 
On  the  brow  of  the  heath,  which  commands  a  charming 
prospect  Q?er  the  Thames  and  the  pountj  of  Middlesex, 
are  seyeral  handsome  seat«,  particularly  those  of  Ea^I 
Bathurat,  £arl  of  Brastol,  Viscount  Clifden,  and  Lady 
Qnmtkam* 

HAINH AM,  a  paiish  apd  ¥ill(^e  in  ^ssex.  I'he  village 
is  16  miles  from  London,  ^^4  ^  ^m  Homford,  and  con- 
m$U  of  a  single  long  street,  situate  on  rising  ground,  with  a 
good  view  orer  H^e  mfuihes  to  the  Thames.  The  whole 
tract  of  marsh  land  from  Di^enham  to  this  place,  is  famous 
for  the  richness  of  it^  grass,  i^d  affords  pasturage  for  a 
g^at  number  of  cattle ;  multitudes  of  Welch,  Scotch,  and 
Linoolnahire  sl^ep  are  fed  upon  it,  and  mai^  Norfolk 
cvone-ewes,  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  which,  being 
broken-mouthedi  cuonot  feed  long^  in  their  own  dry 
cousilry.  Great  numbers  ^f  large  cattle  are  also  brought 
here  for  the  purpose  of  gn^ziog,  for  tbe  LoQdon  market, 
where  they  coptUiue  from,  JVIichaelmas  to  the  latter  end  of 
November.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  guarded  against 
the  tide  by  walls  or  moHuds  of  earth,  which  run  for  many 
miles  along  the  low  country.  The  church  of  Rainham, 
dedioated  to  St.  Helen  and  St,  Giles,  is  a  small  building  of 
stene ;  its  walls  ara  of  extraordinary  thioknespy  its  pillars 
a%uare  and  opiassive ;  the  arch  ix^  the  chancel,  and  one  of 
the  door-ways  are  semi-circu^,  with  Nonnan  decorations. 
The  tower  ia  square  and  of  stone.  This  church  was 
founded  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
abb«ay  of  Lespes,  in  Kent ;  ^fter  the  dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  Cardinal  Wolaey,  and  after  1ms  faU  it  passed  to 
y  arious  proprietors. 

RAMgDEN  CRAY,  a  small  village  in  Essex,  25  miles 
from  liondon^  and  9  miles  from  Birentwood.  The  church  is 
a  small  anoieAt  building,  with  a  belfry  and  spire :  within 
half  a  mile  of  it  is  TyU  Uflll^  t^e  proper^  of  J.  3« 
^ar4.  Esq, 

^  *  Digitized  by  Vj<^'VJVI^ 
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RATCLIFFE,  a  populous  hamlet  in  Middlesex,  about 
balf  a  mile  east  of  the  Tower  of  London,  situate  near  the 
Thames.  In  this  hamlet,  455  houses,  with  36  warehouses, 
were  destroyed  hy  a  dreadful  fire,  on  the  2drd  of  Jul j, 
1794.  The  fire  broke  out  at  Cock  hill,  and  in  its  progress 
consumed  more  houses  than  any  one  conflagration  since 
the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  was  occasioned  bj 
the  boiling  over  of  a  pitch-kettle,  at  a  boat-builder*s,  from 
whose  warehouses,  which  were  speedily  consumed,  the 
flames  spread  to  a  barge,  laden  with  saltpetre  and  other 
stores,  and  thence  communicated  to  seftoral  ressels  and 
small  craft.  The  blowing  up  of  the  saltpetre  in  the  barge, 
carried  the  flames  to  the  saltpetre  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company,  from  which  they  spread  with  immense 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  different  explosions  of  the 
saltpetre,  which  blew  up  with  sounds  resembling  the  rolling 
of  subterraneous  thunder,  and  threw  large  flakes  of  fire  upon 
all  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  wind  directed  the  flames 
to  Ratcliffe  High -street,  which  being  narrow,  took  fire  on 
both  sides  ;  and,  as  very  little  water  could  be  procured  for 
some  hours,  the  engines  could  offer  no  effectual  check. 
The  premises  of  a  timber  merchant  in  London-street  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  conflagration,  and  Butcher- 
row  was  almost  wholly  consumed.  During  the  nig^t,  the 
devastation  on  the  side  of  Limehouse  was  stopped ;  but 
towards  Stepney,  almost  every  building  in  the  line  of  the 
fir^  was  destroyed,  till,  hating  reached  an  open  space, 
where  all  connexion  was  broken  off,  the  flames  ceased  for 
want  of  materials. 

By  this  accident  several  hundred  families  were  depiked 
of  their  all,  and  thrown  on  the  public  benevolence.  In  this 
distress,  government  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty  tents  from 
the  Tower,  which  were  pitched  in  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  Stepney  churdiiyard,  for  the  reteptiou 
of  the  sufferers,  and  for  some  time  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed among  them  from  the  vestry.  A  subscription  was 
also  opened  for  their  relief  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house ;  and 
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of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  attended  at 
t^e  leading  avenues,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the 
benevolent  assistance  of  those  whom  curiositj  might 
induce  to  visit  the  desolated  scene  where  the  fire  had 
raged.  The  collection  from  the  visitants  on  the  Sunday 
following,  amounted  to  more  than  800/.,  426/.  of  which 
were  in  copper,  and  38/.  14s.  in  farthings !  The  total  sum 
collected  on*  this  occasion  was  upwards  of  16,000/. 

RED  HOUSE,  (The)  Battersea-fields,  Surrey,  a  river- 
side public-house,  with  tea-gardens  and  other  g^unds, 
visited  occasionally  by  some  gentlemen,  for  pigeon  and 
sparrow-shooting,  and  other  matches,  but  more  constantly 
a  resort  for  the  tag-rag  of  the  metropolis,  to  view  sailing 
and  rowing  matches,  to  drink  and  smoke.  Sundays  and 
holidays  are  jubilees  here,  and  Saint  Monday  is  religiously 
observed.  There  are,  however,  some  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  genteeler  visitors. 
,  REGENT'S  CANAL. —  A  canal  for  extending  the 
conveniency  of  water-carriage  round  the  north  of  London, 
was  projected  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  not 
commenced.  The  opportunity  afforded,  however,  by  the 
Paddington  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  again 
excited  the  idea,  and  the  plan  of  the  Regent's  Canal  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
line  of  water  communication  from  Paddington  to  the 
Thames,  at  Limehouse.  The  company  were  empowered, 
by  the  original  act,  to  raise  400,000/.  by  proprietors' 
shares  of  100/.  each.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance 
from  the  Paddington  canal,  by  which  its  waters  are  sup- 
plied, this  canal  is  conducted  by  a  subterranean  tunnel 
under  Maida  Hill,  and  is  continued  in  a  semicircular 
direction,  round  the  northern  side  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
niear  the  eastern  extremity  of  which,  a  side-cut  branches 
off  towards  the  New  Road,  across  the  Hampstead  Road, 
under  a  bridge  (near  which  some  locks  are  constructed 
on  a  plan  of  Sir  William  Cong^ve's),  by  a  devious  course, 
through  the  parish  of  Pancras^  towards  Islington,  under 
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irfaich  villyge  it  is  carried  thrpugh  a  second  snbterrajtewi 
passage,  wbich  commences  near  White  Conduit  House^ 
and  terminates  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  Riyer,  below 
Colehrooke-row.  See  Islington.  At  this  point  the  oan;^ 
is  continued  through  Shoreditch,  Hackney,  and  Beihnal 
Green,  across  the  Mile-end  Road  to  Limehouse. 

RLGilNT'S  PARK,  (The)  contains  ab<?ut  450  acres 
of  ground,  which  originally  formed  a  portion  of  an  ejitoiK 
sive  tract  in  Maiylebone  parish,  Qonnected  with  a  siwUl 
palace*  which  stood  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  near  the  spot  now  o«ctq>ied  by  the 
reservoir  of  the  liampstead  Water- Works.  This  gionnd^ 
formerly  cidled  Marylebone  Fields,  was  rented,  under  a 
lease  from  the  Crown,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  $  on  th* 
expiry  of  which  lease,  in  1811,  a  plan  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Nash,  for  the  formation  of  a  park»  to  be  laid  out  im  a 
style  differing  essentially  from  Other  public  parfcs^  aad  (• 
be  paftly  occupied  by  detached  viUa^.  With  this  design 
was  connected  the  grand  impforement  oi  making  aa  almosi 
direct  communication  between  Caidltoii  Palace  (thm^  o€«ar 
pied  by  the  Prince  Regent)  and  the  proposed  new  park. 
How  completely  this  latter  ol^ect  has  been  accomjmshed, 
Langham-place,  Regeqt-street,  Waterloo- place,  afid  Carlo 
toa'terraoe,  (occupying  the  site  ol  the  palace,  and  turn 
opemBg  without  impediment  into  St.  James's  Park) 
amply  and  proudly  attest. 

Mr.  Nash's  plan  having  been  approved  by  the  Pvine« 
Kegent,  and  the  necessary  sanction  and  aid  of  parliament 
obtained,  these  important  alterations  were  ccmmeqced  m 
1814.  The  grouipds  being  naturally  abotost  circular,  the 
park  was  laid  out  in  that  form ;  two  circles  for  public  use, 
adapted  equally  for  rides  or  promenades^  were  made; 
one  called  the  Outer,  and  the  other  the  Inner  Cveln^  com* 

•  This  Palace  was  the  oocasional  residence  of  royalty,  and  in 
Queen  EUzabeth's  time,  its  park  was  well  stocked  with  game.  It  was 
dispazked  by  CromweU,  and  the  lands  were,  from  that  time,  leased' 
l»y  the  Crown  to  d^iTereot  pariies.  °^  "  '  y  v^^'u^ic 
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mtmicatitig  with  each  other  by  oontiecting  branehee.  A 
ccmsiderable  portion  of  the  t^maitider  of  the  grooiid  was 
arranged  ornamentally,  and  adorned  with  shrubberies  and 
plantations ;  and,  from  the  Regent's  Canal,  which  more 
than  half  encircles  the  northern  side^  a  serpentine  stream 
was  conducted  through  the  grounds  to  the  south  side, 
expanding  in  different  parts,  and  contributing  greatly  to 
the  relief  and  beauty  of  the  Scenery.  This  part,  ibrmerly 
inclosed,  is  now  open  to  the  public,  fi^om  an  eaiiy  hour  in 
the  morning  till  dask ;  a  spacious  gray  el -walk,  (lifted  on 
either  side  by  trees  (as  yet  of  small  sise)  with  ooeasional 
c^ienings  whioh  eoounand  idews  towards  Hampstead  and 
Highgmte,  and  several  minoif  paths>  have  been  formed  ; 
seats  and  benches  are  placed  at  intervals  for  gratuitouli 
use ;  and  the  entke  aira&gem^dts  are  such,  as  to  render 
the  opening  of  these  "  inclosures,"  as  they  were  befbte 
called,  a  rich  boon  to  ibe  residents  of  this  part  of  London* 

The  Regent's  Parit  is  bounded  on  the  ncHrth  by  Hamp^ 
stead,  on  the  east  by  Camden  Town,  on  the  south  by  the 
New  Road,  and  on  the  west  by  St<  John's  Wood  Road^ 
About  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  Marylebone  ptfish^  and  the 
ritmainde):  in  Pancras. 

The  chief  entrances  to  the  park  from  the  New-troad, 
are  &e  gftte  facing  Psttlc-cresocint,  and  the  York^gate, 
opposite  M^ylebone  new  church.  On  enteriltg  the 
former,  we  find  oti  Our  rig^t.  Si.  Andreu>*a  Phee,  and 
the  east  side  of  Path  Square  ;  die  fttrmet  a  row  of  genteel 
houses,  eight  hi  number,  and  each  three  stories  high,  with 
Doric  columns  at  eaoh  end  of  the  tow,  and  Ionic  columns 
to  their  basement  stodes ;  the  latter,  being  one  row  of 
two,  not  long  completed,  which,  standing  east  and  west 
of  a  tastefnl  plantation  which  has  been  many  yeai*s  attain- 
ing its  present  perfection,  are  called  Park  Square,  and  the 
plantations.  Park  Gardens,  These  houses  have  each 
three  stories  above  their  basement,  and  are  decorated 
with  Ionic  pillars  and  some  balustrades. 

Prooeeding  onward,  past  St.  Andi^i^|||9e,,t]^f  J^o^ 
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first  attracts  notice  ;  and  next,  the  Coloneum*  Of  both 
these  exhibitions  we  have  already  spdcen  in  our  prolimin- 
ary  account  of  London ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
African  Glen,  at  the  Colosseum  (charge  1$,),  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Continuing  in  the  route  of  the  Outer  Circle,  we  next 
reach  (Jambridgo  Terreu:e,  formed  of  about  a  dozen  houses, 
(with  centre  and  two  wing^)  adorned  with  fanciful  porti- 
coes, and  supported  by  rusticated  columns. 

Contiguous,  is  Oiester  Terrace,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  houses,  with  Connthian  columns,  entered  at  each 
end  by  a  Corinthian  arch.  Here  is  a  small  but  convenient 
gate,  caUed  Chester  Gate,  communicating  with  Osnaburg- 
Btreet. 

Connected  with  this  terrace  is  Chester  Place,  a  row  of 
genteel  residences,  communicating  with  Cumberland 
Terrace,  a  long,  and  highly  ornamented  range  of  houses, 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash  (as  was  also  Chester  Ter- 
race). This  terrace,  which  is  considerably  elevated,  has 
a  spacious  carriage  road  in  front,  round  a  choicely-planted 
ggrdej^  Frpni  th^  principal  compartments  of  the  ground- 
story  rise  Doric  columns,  on  the  balustrade,  supported  by 
which  are  allegorical  figures  of  the  Seasons,  and  other 
devices.  On  the  pediment  of  the  central  compartment,  is 
a  sculpture  in  basso  relievo  (by  Bubb)  of  Fame  crowning 
Britannia,  who  sits  on  a  throne,  with  Wisdom  and  Valour 
at  her  feet  On  one  side  stand  Literature,  Genius, 
Prudence,  Agriculture,  and  Manufacture,  presenting 
youths  of  various  countries  as  aspirants  after  knowledge  ; 
on  the  other  is  represented  the  Navy,  with  Victory, 
Commerce,  and  Freedom.  Plenty,  with  her  comucojria^ 
terminates  the  group  at  either  side.  This  pediment  is 
supported  by  a  colonnade  of  twelve  pillars  ;  and  the  wings 
of  the  terrace  are  connected  with  the  centre  by  an  arch, 
with  four  elegant  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  the 
Cumberland  arms. 

The  next  object  of  attraction  is  the  Collegiate   Church 
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•f  St,  Kailmnng,  with    ito  seyenU  Attoehed  buildings, 
caUed  St.  Katherine^s  Hospital.     This  nmge  of  buildings 
8u^lie»  a  very  beaatifol  and  kite^eating  spcieiraen  of  the 
modem  Gothic  or  pointed  style;  they  are  built  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  at  the  east  end  of  which  stands  the 
^urch,  of  White  brick  with  a  stone  front,  and  with  Small 
wings  to  represent  side   aisles.     The  whole  pile  wae 
bulk  fronl  designs  by  Mr.  Poy^rtdr,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Nash, 
and  Was  completed  about  the  year  1830.    The  interior  of 
the  church  is  chaste  and  elegant;  the  ceilmg,  the  fine 
windows,  east  and  west,  tbejodneiy,  and  the  antiqwties 
(brought  froai  the  old  ebureb  in  the  Toweir>-^all  add  txr 
the  interest  and  beauty.  A  single  gallery  isat  the  weM-end, 
where  there  is  a  fine  organ,  baying  three  sete  of  keys  in 
full  compass,  being  fire  notes  lower  ikak  that)  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  temarkable  for  its  unusual  swell.    It  was  m^e  by 
Green,  in  1778.    Nearly  half  the  sittings  here  are  free, 
and  these   are  scarcely  distinguishable  frem  the  others. 
The  pidpit  is  a  ourioas  piece  of  antiqmty.    lis  panning 
is  covered  with'  grotesqSe  figfures^  and  is  dirided  into  aiz 
compartments,  each  having  a  CHrved    representatioii  of 
some  castle  or  other  edifice.     This  pulpit  was  given  to  the 
society  in  1621,  by  i<ts  then  master.  Sir  Jtdins  CaMiAr. 
It  has  afei  ikiSOTiptton  round  its'  sides,  thus : 
£i»A,  TWE  scaiBE-^STOon  x^pOn  aPulpi-^  o»  Wood,  wnicR 
fin  HAn  MADS  von  TSs  PnBJECHXN-^Neliemiah,  viii.  4. 
On  (be  north  and  south  ndes  of  the  quadrangle  are 
three  bouses  (oa  each  side)  built  of  white  brick,  dressed 
with  stone,  after  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.   There 
are  other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  this  pile  <^  building, 
which  our  Umits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on ;  suffice 
i\i  that  the  general  effect  is  most  interesting,  and  that  the 
whole  appears  like  the  habitation  c^  a  safcall  reUg^ous  com- 
munity.     The  establishment  eeasiste  of    a  Visitor,  the 
Queen ;   a  Master,  Liett«.^Gecieral  Sh?  Herbert  Tayl<»>, 
K.C,B. ;  three  Brethren  in  priest's  orders,  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
N.  Nicolay,  M.A.;  the  Rev.  B,  W.  Baxter.  B.  P. ;  an« 
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tbd  Rey.  Jobn  Wigbtmen,  M.A. ;  a  Comflussary,  Winiam 
Battine,  D.C.L. ;  Bailiff,  Receiver,  and  Cbapter-Clerky 
Mr.  Jobn  Seeker ;  and  three  Lay-sisters,  wbo  are  required 
to  be  single  women,  Miss  Wilbelmina  Forbes,  Miss  Maiy 
Howard,  and  Miss  Emily  Wynyard.  Tbere  are  besides 
ten  bedeswomen,  and  some  others,  wbo  have  small 
annuities. 

This  college  was  erected  in  its  present  agreeable  situa- 
tion, on  account  of  the  pulling  down  of  die  old  establish* 
ment,  to  make  way  for  St.  Katberine's  Docks.  The 
original  foundation  was  by  Matilda,  Qneen  ^of  King 
Stephen,  in  1148;  which,  being  dissolved  in  1272,  was 
refounded  in  the  succeeding  year  by  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
Queen  of  Henry  III.  The  hospital,  at  the  time  of  each 
foundation,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Katharine. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  hospital  stands  the 
Master's  house,  which  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  others,  but  much  larger  and  more  highly  finished.  It  has 
handsome  stables,  and  about  two  acres  of  pleasure  g^und 

GUueeiter  Terrace  next  presents  itself,  having  a  centre 
and  wings,  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns,  and  consisting 
of  about  a  dozen  bouses,  very  eligibly  situate. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  tenace  is  the  Gloucester 
Gate,  leading  to  Camden  Town,  and  to  the  North  Road 
by  Higbgate,  and  the  great  Edinburgh  Road  by  Tot- 
tenham. The  gate  is  a  neat  structure  of  the  DoHc 
order.  Directly  opposite  this  gate  is  one  of  the  en- 
tranced to  the  inclosures,  conducting  at  once  to  the 
pleasantest  part;  but  we  must  follow  the  route  of  the 
Outer  Circle,  which,  at  the  end  of  ibout  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  brings  to  the  entrance-gates  of  the  Zoological  Gardene 
(on  the  left).  A  synopsis  containing  a  particular  account 
of  every  object  to  be  seen  in  these  gardens,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  lodge  for  a  shilling ;  we  must  therefore  be 
content  to  state,  that  the  society  to  which  they  belong  was 
founded  in  1826  ;  that  the  gardens  contain  a  fine  ooUectioii 
of  animals  of  almost  every  descpptiiffli^^^poig  of  them 
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enjoying  comparative  liberty,  and  liying,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  a  state  of  nature  ;  that  the  grounds  are  most  attractively 
laid  out,  choicely  planted,  and  highly  cultivated  ;  and 
that  admission  may  be  obtained  daily  (except  on  Sundays) 
from  10  o'clock  a.m.  till  sunset,  on  payment  of  1«.  each 
person,  and  the  production  of  a  director's  ticket,  which 
may  always  be  procured  on  application  at  the  York  and 
Albany  tavern,  near  the  Gloucester  Lodge. 

Pursuing  our  road,  we  find  on  the  right  a  bridge  over 
the  Regent's  canaL  It  is  called  Macclesfield  Bridge,  and 
consists  of  three  arches,  with  cast  iron  pillars.  On  each 
side  of  the  balustrade  are  the  Macdesfield-arms,  on  plates 
of  iron.  The  bridge  conducts  to  roads  leading  to  Primrose- 
hill  and  Hampstead ;  but  the  works  of  the  new  London 
and  Birmingham  rail-road  have  made  awful  havec  in  the 
fields  here. 

The  next  remarkable  object  is  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's 
Villa,  on  the  left,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  and  deemed  a  tasteful  specimen  of  the  villa  style. 
It  is  surrounded  with  shrubbeiy.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  canopy  which  covers  a  spacious  room  used  for  public 
breakfasts  ;  and  in  a  recess  near  the  entrance,  are  the  two 
«  Giants"  who  were  accustomed,  for  about  150  years,  to 
strike  the  quarters  of  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  on 
the  top  of  St.  Dunstan's  (old)  church,  Fleet  street.  The 
noble  Marquess  gave  200i.  for  them.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  mansion  are  some  elegant  conservatories,  and  the 
grounds  are  most  judiciously  disposed. 

A  little  further,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road^  on 
an  eminence,  is  Hanover  Lodge,  another  handsome  villa, 
square  fronted,  with  a  fine  portico,  the  property  and  resi. 
denoeof  the  Earlof  Dundonald  ;  at  the  back  of  which,  nearer 
St.  John's  Wood  Road,  may  be  seen  Grove  House,  the 
Tilla  of  Greenhough,  Esq.,  with  two  fronts,  built  after 
a  design  by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  The  garden-front  is  parti- 
cularly elegant,  with  centre  and  wings,  a  noble  portico. 
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supported  by  four  look  columns,  and  the  wings  having 
recesses,  supported  by  short  Doric  columns,  and  decorated 
with  figures. 

Continuing  our  tour  of  the  Outer  Circle,  we  pass  a  road 
on  our  right  leading  through  Hanover  Gate  to  the  St. 
John's  Wood  Road,  and  arrive  at  Hanover  Terrace^  a 
handsome  range  of  houses,  built  in  the  Italian  style^  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  with  an  ornamental  shrubbery, 
and  a  good  carriage-drive  in  their  front,  and  their  exterior 
highly  ornamented  with  statues,  and  figures  in  relievow 

We  next  reach  Sussex  Place,  another  range  of  elegant 
residences,  about  twenty  in  number,  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Nash,  with  centre  and  wingpi,  whimsically  ornamented 
with  cupolas,  minarets,  and  towers.  The  houses  are  dis- 
posed crescent-wise,  with  a  tastefuUy  arranged  garden 
in  front,  and  they  command  a  very  agreeable  view  over 
the  soutbem  portion  ef  the  park. 

Nearly  opposite  Sussex^plaee  is  an  indosum  called  the 
Ptomenade,  to  which  none  but  subeciibers,  or  the  residents 
of  tfa«  aij^oifiing  terraces  who  have  kesra^  ace  admitted. 

Next  ia  order  coBiea  Clarence  Terrace,  a  range  of  twelve 
elegant  hoiuiea,  bnilt  from  desi^ut^  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  Bur-* 
ton,  with  centre  tttd  projeotii^  wiaga  of  the  Coiinthiau 
evder,  oonneeted  l^  Ionic  oolooaades*  AdjeiniBg  this 
ternuje  is  Chreitoe  Gate,  leading  into  Upper  Baker-stseet; 
alter  passing  which  we  arrive  at  Cornwall  Terrace,  another 
range  oi  abent  twenty  hoosesy  alaft  designed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, and  which  formed  t&a  fast  terrace  erected  in  thia 
park.    Ihe  ardnteotare  moi  the*  CoriathiiiM  order. 

Nearly oo^iguoua  toeomwall Terrace,  is  YerJt Terrace^ 
designed  by  Ms.  Nash',  sa  tlie-  Graco-ltalian  st^le,  and 
separated  from  the  road  by  a  lawn.  This  teneee  ooataina 
sixty-one  handsome  housMk  Closa  against  itistibe  Yorh 
Gate,  which  leads  into  the  New  Iload,^  diseetly  c^posit* 
Maarylebone  new  ofaarch. 

Beyond  York  Crate  is  Ulster  Terrace,  built  exaedy  in 
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Um  Mine  ttjle  as  St.  Andrew's  Place,  and  adjoining  the 
west  side  of  Park  Square,  whence  we  set  out ;  thus  com- 
pleting our  tour  of  the  principal  or  outer  circle. 

There  are  two  ways  into  the  Inner  Circle;  one  hy  a 
road  facing  Chester  Terrace ;  the  other  direct  from  the 
York  Gate.  We  shall  return,  and  take  the  latter.  Having 
arrived  at  York  Gate,  our  road  lies  across  the  hridgeoyer 
the  lake,  in  which  are  some  curious  waterfowl  of  many 
rarieties,  which  are  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  hits  of 
cake  and  biscuit  thrown  into  them  from  the  bridge.  The 
lake,  it  will  be  perceived,  adds  considerable  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  Quitting  the  bridge,  we  proceed  towards  the 
Inner  Circle,  on  our  road  to  which,  we  pass  on  our  left  a 
gate  which  leads  to  a  handsome  residence  called  South 
Ftlla^  the  seat  of  W.  H.  Cooper,  \aq,,  having  a  Doric 
portico,  with  rusticated  pediment.  After  entering  the 
circle,  taking  the  left  road,  we  shortly  reach  another  villa, 

called  the  Holme,  (late  the  residence  of Burton,  Esq., 

father  of  the  architect)  having  an  Ionic  portico,  and  so 
situated  that  the  lake  fronts  it.  The  garden-front  has  a 
rery  handsome  bay-window,  adcmied  with  four  columns, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  cupola.  Nearly  opposite 
this  attractive  villa,  which  is  on  our  left,  are  Jenkins'e 
Nursery-grounds,  in  which  are  occasional  exhibitions  of 
flowers,  and  where,  by  permission  of  the  proprietor,  fancy- 
fairs  have  been  several  times  holden  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. In  these  grounds  is  a  very  pretty  thatched  cottage 
covered  with  ivy,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  The 
next  object  is  on  our  left  again — St,  John*t  Wood  Lodge, 
the  villa  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  It  is  built  in  the 
Grecian  style,  with  centre  and  two  wings,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Raffield,  and  is  a  mansion  of  much  architectaial 
beauty. 

Beyond  what  we  have  described,  the  Inner  Circle  boasts 
of  no  '* lions,"  except  that  another  villa  is  building  (we 
know  not  for  whom).  It  is  more  quiet,  and  therefore  more 
mralf  than  the  Outer  Circle,  and  atoneveTal  points  com- 
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mands  reiy  pleasing  views.  The  reader  may  now,  at  kis 
disoretioo,  ccnnplete  Us  tour  of  this  circle  by  retonung  to 
the  York  Gate ;  or,  we  hare  condocted  hitti  to  die  point, 
where  the  road  to  Chester  Terrace  and  Gate  Ues  before 
him. 

There  are  seyeral  entraoees  to  the  newly-opefted  iitdo- 
sures. 

REIGATE,  a  maritet  town  in  Surrey,  (which,  before  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  a  borough,  returning  two  members  to 
parliament)  21  miles  sonth  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Brighton,  standing  on  a  rock  of  beautiM  sand,  nnrivdled 
for  its  whiteness.  Through  part  of  this  rock  a  tunnel  was 
cut,  some  years  since,  which  saves  a  eoauderable  distance, 
and  avoids  a  very  steep  hill.  The  town  has  a  remsrkablj 
neat  and  chaste  appearance:  it  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  the  principal  of  which,  caUed  High-street,  runs 
east  and  west,  and  the  other  called  Bell-street,  north  and 
south.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays,  Sod  is 
well  supplied  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  monthly 
one,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month. 

The  church  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  ia  of 
squared  chalk  or  limestone.  It  has  two  aisles,  and  an  Om** 
battled  tower  of  stone,  with  eight  bells.  On  the  north  of 
the  chancel  is  an  additional  building  ef  briek<^ovk  for  a 
vestry,  built  by  John  Skinner,  Esq.,  in  1813,  witk  It 
libraiy  over  it,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  and  neighbour* 
hood.  In  the  ehurch  are  sevej^  costly  momiments — one 
for  Richard  lAdbroke,  Esq.,  died  1790;  one  for  Sir 
Thomas  Bludder,  Knt.,  and  his  lady,  died  1618,  within  a 
week  of  each  other ;  several  of  the  fiunily  of  Thnrland,  one 
of  whom  was  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  temp^  Charles  IL 
On  white  marble  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  against  tho 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  this  inscription : — ''  Near  this 
phice  Ueth  Edward  Bird,  £sq<,  died  the  2drd  ef  Febrwby, 
1719.  His  age  twenty-six."  Over  it  is  a  half-lengtii  bust, 
in  white  marble,  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  foil  flowing 
"mg,  a  truncheon  ip  \aa  right  band,  and  various  warlibe 
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iB«trum«iiU  in  the  back-ground.  Mr.  Bird  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Marquess  of  Winchester's  regiment  of  borse ;  and, 
in  September,  1718,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  waiter  at 
a  bagnio  in  Golden-square.  He  was  tried  in  January  fol- 
lowing, eonricted  of  the  murder,  and  hanged.  His  monu- 
ment originally  had  a  further  inscription,  censuring  the 
conduct  of  the  judge  and  jury,  which  was  afterwards 
oblitmratad. 

Under  the  chancel  is  a  vaoH  belonging  to  the  manor 
of  the  priory,  and  made  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
^e  firat  granfeer  of  that  estate,  in  which  are  buried  many 
qi  bia  family.  On  the  left  side  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Nottingham  is  the  following  inscription, 
engrsTed  in  ciqaitals : — 

"  Heare  lyeth  the  body  of  Charles  Howarde,  Earle 
of  Nottingbame,  limrde  High  Admjrrall  of  Eoghmde, 
GenevaU  of  Queen  EUsabeth*s  Navy  Royallatt  sea,  against 
the  Spanyard's  iBvinsable  Navy,  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Lortle  158a;  whoe  d6|»artBd  this  life  at  Haling  Hows  the 
14  daye  of  December,  in  ye  year  of  our  Lorde,  1624, 
^tatis  satae,  87." 

The  market-house,  which  is  also  the  town-hall,  is  a 
small  brick-building,  erected  about  the  year  1708,  on  the 
site  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  which 
bad  pvevionriy  been,  appiepriated  to  the  same  uses.  A 
gmaller  bmlding  ccstigiloui  to  it,  denominated  the  clock- 
boose,  was  desigiied  as  a  prison  fbr  M>ns  and  oChwa,  who 
are  brought  to  tiie  Easter  aessioaa  held  at  Reigate. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Primry, 
an  elegant  modem  mansion,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
wings,  the  property  of  Earl  Somers,  and  the  seat  of  his. 
eon.  Viscount  Eastnor.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  priory 
of  Augustine  monks,  founded  in  1240.  This  seat  baa 
abottt  70  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it,  and  the  interior 
of  the  mansion  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  containa  a 
SBiaU  collection  of  paintings.  Reigate  Lodge  is  the  resi- 
dence of  —  Slater,  Esq. 
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On  the  north  side  of  this  town  was  fonnerly  a  cattle, 
one  of  the  chief  seatg  of  the  EarU  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 
No  restige  of  it  now  remains.  Its  site  is  the  property  of 
the  Somers  family.  The  site  of  the  keep  is  an  artificial 
moand  of  earth,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  contains  an  area  of  one  acre, 
38  poles,  and  forms  a  lawn  of  very  fine  turf,  is  erected  a 
summer  apartment  in  a  taste  coireqKmding  with  the 
design  of  the  original  erection ;  and,  <m  the  east  side, 
without  the  ditch,  is  a  gateway  of  stone  in  the  ancient 
style,  erected  in  1777,  by  Mr.  Richard  Barnes,  attorney, 
who  then  occupied  the.  premises.  In  the  centre  of  ^ 
area  is  the  entrance  by  a  flight  of  steps,  corered  with  m 
small  building  of  a  pyramidal  form,  to  the  depth  of  18 
feet,  and  then  regulurly,  without  steps,  26  feet  more,  and 
the  whole  length  2^  feet,  into  a  care  or  room  123  feet 
long,  13  wide,  and  11  high,  to  the  crown  of  the  arch :  in 
one  part  of  which  is  a  crypt,  near  50  yards  in  length,  with 
a  seat  of  stone  at  the  end,  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  room  on  both  sides.  This  care,  probi^ly, 
served  its  lords  both  as  a  repository  for  their  treasures 
and  military  stores,  and  a  place  of  safe  custody  for  their 
prisoners. 

In  this  cave,  the  barons  who  took  up  arms  against  King 
John  are  supposed  to  hare  had  their  private  meetings. 
The  arch,  which  is  thought  to  have  formed  a  private  com- 
munication with  the  town,  is  broken,  and  the  cavity 
stopped  up. 

Reigate  is  surrounded  by  very  beautiful  scenery,  espe- 
cially from  the  hilL 

RICHING*S  LODGE,  1|  mfle  N.E.£romCoha>rook,  in 
Bucks,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan,  stands 
on  the  site  of  Percy  Lodge,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford,  afterwards  DuohoM  of 
Somerset,  the  Cleora  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  and  the  Patroness, 
whom  Thomson  invokes  in  his  **  Spring." 
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RICHMOND,  a  village  in  Surrey,  9  miles  from  Hjde 
Park  Comer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  situation  and  delightful  scenery. 
It  received  its  present  name  by  command  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  Earl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 
It  had  previously  been  called  Syenes,  Schenes,  Schene, 
and  Sheen,  the  derivation  and  signification  of  which  are 
uncertain. 

The  village  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  many 
smaller  ones  branching  from  it.  It  contains  many  very 
excellent  houses  and  shops.  Many  families  of  distinction 
reside  here  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  summer 
season  it  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  all  classes. 

The  manor-house  (on  the  Green)  was  for  many  cen- 
turies a  royal  palace.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  several 
houses,  iield  by  lease  under  the  crown,  and  no  vestige  of 
the  palace  remains,  except  a  single  archway,  which 
formed  one  of  its  entrances.  In  this  palace  Edward  I. 
and  II.  are  known  to  have  resided ;  Edward  III.  closed 
his  long  and  prosperous  reign  here,  A.D.  1377 ;  Anne, 
his  successor's  consort,  died  here,  1394 ;  Richard  II.  was 
so  much  affected  at  her  death,  that  the  palace  was  aban- 
doned and  partly  thrown  down  j  Henry  V.  restored  and 
occasionally  inhabited  it;  Henry  VII.  held  a  grand 
tournament  here  in  149^,  when  Sir  James  Parker  was 
killed  ;  during  this  reign,  in  1499,  the  greater  part  of  the 
palace  was  accidentally  burnt,  bat  immediately  rebuilt. 
The  same  year  a  new  gallery  fell  down,  in  which  the  king 
and  the  prince  his  son  had  been  walking  only  a  few  minutes 
before.  Philip  I.,  of  Spain,  was  entertained  here,  in 
1506.  Henry  VII.  died  here,  1509.  Henry  VIII.  kept 
his  Christmas  at  Richmond,  1510,  and  held  a  tournament 
here  in  January  following,  taking  a  part  in  the  martial 
exercises.  When  Wolsey  gave  up  Hampton  Court  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  Richmond 
Palace,  and,  on  one  occasion,  kept  his  Christmas  here. 
•u  u 
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Dttfing  Hm  reign  of  Mmrj,  Qneeo  Bisabet]i  was  for  a 
abort  time  imfiriaonad  ben,  and  on  ber  ascending  tbe 
tbrone,  tbia  palaee  became  one  of  ber  iaTOoiite  reaidenoes. 
Id  ber  reign,  Erie  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  waa  lodged  bere, 
and  it  waa  bare  tbal  fiiabop  Rudd  ao  mvch  diapleaaed  ber 
majeatj  byperaooalaUoaiona.  in  preaching  <m  tbe  infiimi- 
tiea  of  age.  Qoeeo  Elizabeth  died  bere,  1603.  In  tbe 
autumn  of  the  same  jear,  the  courts  of  law  were  removed 
to  Riebmond,  on  account  of  the  plagne.  Heorf  Prince  of 
Wales  resided  at  tbia  palace,  in  1605* 

Cbarlea  I.  is  aappoaed  to  have  been  fipsqnently  at  tbia 
palaoe,  where  be  formed  a  large  collection  of  pictittea. 
In  1636,  a  maaqne  was  performed  by  Lord  Bockburst  and 
Edward  Sackrille  befote  tbe  king  and  qneen,  at  Rich- 
mood.  Wben  tbe  king  waa  in  Scodand,  in  1641,  the 
partiament  ordersd  that  tbe  TOiuig  prince  (afterwards 
Charles  II.)  should  be  sent  with  his  governor.  Bishop 
Duppa,  to  be  edacated  at  Ridinond.  In  1647,  tbe 
palace  of  Richmond  waa  prepared,  by  order  of  parlia^ 
ment,  for  the  reception  of  tbe  king,  bnt  he  re^a^d  to  go 
there.  An  old  newspaper  o#  tbe  ^9^  of  Aognst,  1647, 
raantioBa  that  tbe  prmce  elector  was  at  Richmond,  and 
that  bis  majesty,  with  tbe  Duke  of  York  aqd  the  lords, 
bunted  in  the  new  park,  killing  a  stag  and  a  back; 
adding,  that  tbe  king  waa  very  cbeerfol,  ami  atftatwaida 
dined  with  his  cbiMren  at  Syen. 

On  the  site  of  this  abode  of  royalty  ia  a  ho«M  of  tbe 
late  Duke  of  Qmensberry,  built  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Cholmondeley,  in  1708,  ai«l  therefore  called  Cholmomdeki^ 
House.  Tbe  hall  of  this  bouse  was  decorated  by  the- 
tapestry  which  hung  behind  tbe  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  the 
Coart  of  Chancery,  and  in  the  gi^ery  was  a  ine  c<^lectioiir 
oi  paintings.  Another  house,  called  Nwrthamftwi  Home, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Countess-dowager  of  North* 
ampton,  and  was  recently  the  seat  of  Lady  Sullivan. 
Other  bonsea  hero  are  occapied  by  Sir  D.  Ikmdas,  •— 
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Julius,  Esq.,  — *  Ward,  Esq.,  and  — -  Harris,  Esq.  In  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Julius  is  a  venentble  yew-tree,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  trunk  of  which  is  ten  feet  three  inches. 

There  were  anciently  two  convents  at  Richmond,  of 
which  no  remains  now  exist.  In  the  reign  <^  Henry  VIII., 
there  were  two  parka,  which  were  soon  afterwards  joined 
together.  The  new  <»>  great  park,  heing  8  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  ccmtaining  t,$5S  acres,  was  made  by 
Charles  I.  The  great  lodge  was  built  by  8ir  Robert 
Walpole,  at  the  expense  of  14,000/.,  when  he  was  ranger, 
in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  The  stone -lodge  wtts 
built  by  George  I.,  after  a  design  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. In  1768>  a  Tery  commodious  observatory  was 
erected  near  the  park  by  his  late  Majesty  George  III., 
and  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  astronomical  instruments, 
on  the  most  extensive  scale.  On  the  top  of  the  building 
is  a  moveable  dome,  which  contains  an  equatorial  instru- 
ment. Here  are,  also,  a  collectioa  of  subjects  in  natural 
history,  an  excellent  apparatus  for  philosophical  experi- 
ments, some  models,  and  a  collection  of  ores.  The  grounds 
of  the  old  park  were  laid  out  in  avenues,  by  Bridgman, 
but  were  altered  into  their  present  form  by  the  celebrated 
Brown.  The  banks  along  the  margin  of  the  Thames  are 
judiciously  varied,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  gardens ;  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  which  a  road  leads  to  a  sequestered  spot,  in 
which  is  a  cottage,  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  late  Queen 
Charlotte. 

The  Old  Lodge,  in  the  park,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, is  a  brick  edifice  of  waa%  elegance,  advantageously 
situate  for  a  view  of  the  park.  Lord  Walpole,  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  resided  here,  and  after  his  decease,  the  Princess 
Ai&elia.  The  Nem  or  WhiU  Lodge  is  a  beautiful  mansion, 
given,  by  George  III.,  to  Viscount  Sidmouth.  It  is 
situate  on  an  eminence,  with  a  vista  of  lofty  trees  in  front, 
denominated  the  Queen's  Walk,  and  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
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Richmond  Green,  surroundfid  by  loftj  elms,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  town,  and  fonns  a  parallelogram,  almost  as 
large  as  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  Here,  in  tbe  summer  season, 
matcbes  at  cricket,  and  the  game  of  bowls,  are  frequently 
pUjed  bj  tbe  inhabitants  and  neighbours.  One  side  of 
the  green  forms  a  noble  walk,  commonly  called  tbe  High 
Walk,  parted  by  a  slight  iren  fence,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  Here  is  a  neat  theatre,  for  dramatic  entertainments 
in  the  summer  season.  Mrs.  Jordan  frequently  performed 
here,  and  more  recently  the  celebrated  Kean.  Hpre  are, 
also,  many  almshouses;  some  founded  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  II. 

Richmond  Bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  fire 
semicircular  arehes,  was  erected  in  1777,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Paine,  at  an  expense  of  26,000/. 

JUcAmond  HiU,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
poet's  eulogy,  commands  in  truth  a  most  luxuriant  pros- 
pect. The  poet  Thomson,  who  resided  at  Richmond,  cele- 
brates its  beauties  in  his  well-known  lines,  commencing 

**  Say,  shall  we  ascend 

Thy  hUl,  delightful  Sheen  r 

And  concludes  by  exclaiming, 

*'  Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires* 
And  glitt'ring  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays.*' 

The  7Vrrac«,  which  is  always  kept  in  the  neatest  order, 
affords  a  charming  promenade,  and  is  erery  evening 
crowded  with  genteel  company. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Thames,  is  the  elegant 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  -Queensberry.  The 
lawn  (on  which  have  been  given  frequent  fStes  ehampStre) 
reaches  to  the  river  side,  and  thence  is  a  subterranean 
communication  with  pleasure-grounds,  situate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  high  road,  eztend|jn^^^^i^|K^  to  the 
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aamait  of  tbe  lull.  Om  RiehmoBd4im  are^  ^dso,  many 
otfaor  superb  reatdeaoM— the  Marquew  of  Lmosdowne's, 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgpeotimbe't,  Ladj  Morebead's,  Hon.  Mr. 
Gf  erillo's,  and  ounerous  oU»onk  In  iriiort,  tbo  village  is 
sairouoded  bj  iriDas  of  noble  and  gented  families. 

On  the  Middlesex  shcte,  to  the  left  of  the  bridge^  is  an 
elegwit  white  vuwMion,  the  seat  of  —  Bevan,  Esq.,  and 
tbesse  to  Twkk^kbmm  (wlAther  it  ia  Si  most  delightful 
walkthiengb  aeteeadoweby  themes  side)  are  several 
snperb  TiUw,  onO  of  whicb  was  fbrmezly  the  seat  of  the 
Dachess  Dowager  Of  Buccleugh.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,,  on  tills  ssde  of  the  nvec»  are  several 
newljr-erectcd  atd  very  tittraetlre  viUae,  in  Teryr  neat  and 
g^eateel  stf  ie,  at  the  road  sule,  and  leadingontof  the  road  toh 
the  right,  is  anew  load,  oalled  P^k  Botd,  £u7»ed  within 
thase  seven  jesss,  and  stndded  with  taatefnl  cottage  re- 
sidenoeft 

Riehaond  ohnodi  is*  a  iabiie  best  dietinguiahi^  by  the 
team  respeetable.  In  censista  of  a  naite,  tlre»  aislee^  arid 
atehanoel,  with  a  low  embattbed  towrcor,  at  tiie  westr^id>  of 
white  stane  and  ftbil^  «id  hating  eight  beMs.  It  wa» 
feoneify  a  ehapel  of  ease  to  Kingsttan,  but  nitde  a  patisb 
ohasdi  ick  165a*  in  1750  it  wan  much  vepaioed  aod  e»- 
liMTged,  and  since  thaA  time  it  hasi  bee*  eeaentiaUj'  im- 
proved  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  the  ehandeV  naive,  and 
tvislei,  are  numerous  monuments;  and  in  the  chnofih- 
yard  are  abundance  of  head-stones,  witik  eaiious  mscadp- 
ticais.  Her^  among  other  emineBt  persons,  lie*  buried 
Henry  Viscount  Brouneker.c^Eeter  to  Charles  II.,  who  died 
in  l^a  y  Mrs^  M.  A.  Yates,  tiie  e^hrated  aotress,  1787 ;. 
Hoberi  Lewis,.  Esq.,  a  barristeD-i^law,  whose  ^itaph,  itt\ 
Latin,  queiatly  obsesves,  '*  lie  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peaee^ 
thai  wheni  a  contention  began  between  life  and  death,  hm 
immecUately  gave  up  the  ghest  to  end  the  dispute ;"  and 
Jmnes  Thomflon>  l^e^  author  of  the  **  Seasons^"  who  was 
interred  at  the  west-end  of  the  north  aiideSte  Thm»  wm 
nething  tD  potnt  oufe  the  spot  of  his  interment^  tiU  a  1 
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Ublet,  with  the  followiiig  inseription,  was  put  up  bj  the 
late  Earl  of  Bnchan  : — **  In  the  earth  below  this  tablet 
are  the  remains  of  James  Thomson,  author  of  the  beautiful 
poems,  entitled  *<  The  Seasons/'  *'  The  Castle  of  Indo* 
lence,'*  &c.,  who  died  at  Richmond,  on  the  22nd  Aug^t, 
and  was  buried  there  on  the  29th,  O.  S.,  1748.  The 
Earl  of  Bucban,  unwilling  that  so  good  a  man  and  sweet  a 
poet  should  be  without  a  memorial,  has  denoted  the  place 
of  bis  interment  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1799"  Underneath,  is  a  quotation 
horn  Thomson's  "  Winter." 

In  the  church-yard  was  buried  the  Rey.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, B^.,  the  learned  annotator  on  "  Lucretius,"  &c., 
who  died  in  1801,  about  14  weeks  after  his  enlargement 
firom  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  in  Dorchester  Gaol, 
for  publishing  his  "  Reply"  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 's 
**  Address  to  the  People  of  England."  The  Rev.  George, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield,  are  also  interred  here. 
The  celebrated:  political  writer,  J.  Mallet  Du  Pan,  and 
Dr.  John  Moore,  author  of  "  Zeluco,"  and  other  admired 
works,  the  father  of  the  brave  and  lamented  Sir  John 
Moore,  the  hero  of  Corunna,  were  also  interred  in  this 
cemetery,  and  Mr.  Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  was  a 
few  years  since  added  to  the  list  of  fllustrious  persons  who 
here  "  sleep  their  last  sleep." 

A  new  chapel,  in  the  pointed  style,  has.  lately  been 
built  here,  from  designs  by  VulUamy. 

The  residence  of  James  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the 
"  Seasons,"  was  in  Kew  Foot  Lane,  and,  after  his  death, 
being  purchased  by  George  Ross,  Esq.,  was  called  Rou' 
dale  House,  Mr.  Ross  enlarged  and  improved  it,  at  a 
heavy  expense.  Tt  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  Admiral '  Boscawen, 
who  here  ended  her  days.  That  lady  held  the  place  in 
grreat  veneration,  and  evinced  her  respect  for  the  poet*s 
memory  by  adorning  the  house  with  numerous  inscrip- 
tions in  his  praise.     By  her  son,  l^i^d ,  fjOmouth,  it  was 
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afterwards  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  maintained 
by  her  ladyship  with  care  and  pride.  Here  are  many 
memorials  of  the  poet :  the  bed-room  in  wbicb  he  died ; 
his  favourite  sitting-room,  where  are  carefully  pre- 
served two  brass  hooks,  on  which  he  hung  his  hat  and 
eane ;  the  table  on  which  he  wrote ;  an  alcove  in  the 
garden,  in  which  he  often  sat  while  composing  his  "  Sea- 
sons ;"  and  a  larger  summer-house,  containing  a  table  on 
which  the  poet  is  said  to  have  finished  his  "  Seasons." 

At  Richmond  are  two  ferries  across  the  river  to  Isle- 
worth  and  Brentford. 

The  celebrated  Bishop  Duppa  resided  at  Richmond,  in 
close  retirement,  and  founded  some  almshouses  here» 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  exile  of 
Charles  II.  Sir  William  Temple  was  also  a  resident  here. 
His  house,  since  caUed  Temple  Grove,  is  now  a  boys*- 
school.  Here  Swift  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
dnd  accomplished  Stella,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Templets  steward,  and  bom  here.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
occupied,  for  some  time,  a  house  on  Richmond  Hill. 

Many  of  the  inns  in  this  vUIage  are  elegant,  as  well  as 
commodious.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Star  and 
Garter,  and  the  Castle,  which  are  more  like  mansions  than 
taverns. 

RICKMANSWORTH,  a  market  town  in  Herts,  18 
miles  N.W.  from  London,  situate  on  the  Calne.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  adjoins  the  town;  and  several 
manufactoiies  have  bedn  established  here,  particularly  a 
silk-mill,  which  is  an  object  worthy  of  curiosity.  On  the 
rivulet,  that  flows  hither  from  Chesham,  are  several  flour, 
cotton,  and  paper-mills.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
wftrren-hill,  where  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  repeated 
12  times  by  the  echo !  Near  the  church  (wherein  Henry 
Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  lies  buried),  is  the  Bury,  the 
seat  of  M.  Wiggins,  Esq. 

RIPLEY,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Send,  Surrey,  23 
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aulM  MO  A  ffom  LondoD,  liaTing  m  oh«p«l  of  eaoe,  ^pft- 
rently  of  ^o  da^  of  Honry  IIL,  wbkk  oontaua  m  few 
moammmMB^  It  is  an  e^oedingljr  pvoi^  rillftye.  On  tbe 
Gr«m,  ititt  ftmons  for  caoket-mat^ios,  tui  ftaeieiitlj 
mvoh  mora  00,  is  Dtumbereugk  Umie,  tbe  fUf.  O.  W, 
OmIow. 

RIV£RH£AI)^  0  hamlel  Of  8o«ew>ako,  Koot,  oo  calM 
fron  the  Dareat  iMviag'  ka  Bonrat  m  Aia  pori^b,  ia 
aitaatod  in  the  oolebniteil  vaUej  of  Hotaaeadite.^wlucb 
gives  tlM  tMo  of  Baron  HcdnaeodBle  to  Lord  AJiJierstr- 
See  .MbntfTMU. 

RODING  B£AUCHAMP,  a  parish  ia  Essex,  diatepft 
fiom  Qngar  A  miles,  and  fimik  London  S9.  The  <^iirc^ 
aUads  on  ani  oleTAtioi^  whenoe  »  moat  deKglitlfdL  pioc9>o^t 
xft  soon  in  oi»oi^  direolxoD.  Thenatare  ei^t  parisheaia 
Eaaex  o£  the  namo-  of  Roding,  fawl  tibia  is  tbe  oalj  000 
wiAio  QNir  Umks. 

RQ£HAMPrON»  a.  d^if^tftd  vitfago,  (bosag  a  JmAA 
to  Putney)  aitoato  a*  tbo  western  extremity  o£  Punu^ 
HoBitb,  and  »dorned  wiA  many  elegant  mansiees  and  -dHa 
residenees* 

Roehttmftcm  Grove,  htmnty  tbo*  seat  of  TboassBS  Fkz- 
horboBt^  Esq.,  butnowof  Bennett  Gosting,  Esq ,  ifrskiwldb 
on  part  of  tba  ancienC  royal  paik  of  Putnoy,  wblob  no 
longer  exists.  The  fee-simple  of  this  park  was  gnrattlodhy 
Charles  I.to  Sir  Riehaedt  Weston^  afterwards  Eail  of  Port- 
land, whoso  son  alioaatock  both  tbo  bouao  and  tbe  padL 
They  werot  afteowaeds  tbo  ieau(«Bcd  of  CbnatiBB^  Coanteas 
of  PoTonshire,,  viboaet  &»%  told  Ibis  estata  ia  1689 ; 
after  which  it  oamo  intor  tboLbamhi  of  difSuront  pfopriatoEB^ 
till  it  was  purobasod  1^  SIb  Josfana  'NHBuundr,,  afterwardst 
Lord;  Hnntiagiebl^  who  polkd  downdko-^  mansion,  and 
baiUtbotpiosont  elegant  villa,  after  a.  design  by  Wyatt. 
Ho  also  formed,  attboteminatiDn  of  the  laim,  a  fine,  poeoe 
of  water,,  which  is  supplied  by  pipes,  from  a  eondnk  on 
Putney-common.  On  the  acquiaitipn  of  bia  brotber^a 
estate.  Lord  HwtiogfioM  sold  ftoel[pi|g|Qo^^Q^o  to  Mr. 
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Fitzberbert,  who  likewise  expended  great  sums  in  im- 
provements.  The  principal  front  commands  a  view  of 
Epsom  Downs  in  the  distance ;  and  Richmond  Park  ap- 
proaches so  near,  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  grounds, 
and  gives  an  air  of  sylran  wildness  to  the  whole.  The 
prospect  to  the  north  charms  the  eje  with  variety  :  at  the 
termination  of  the  lawn  is  the  piece  of  water  before-men- 
tioned;  and  beyond  this,  the  Thames  is  seen,  at  high 
water,  winding  through  a  well-wooded  valley,  from  which 
a  rich  display  of  cultivated  country,  adorned  with  vil- 
lages and  seats,  rises  to  Harrow  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Middlesex. 

Roehampton  House,  late  the  residence  of  Count  Munster, 
was  built,  about  1710,  by  Thomas  Carey,  Esq.  It  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  —  Duncan,  Esq.,  and  was, 
for  some  time,  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The 
saloon  was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thdmhill,  and  is  still  in 
good  preservation.  On  the  ceiling  is  represented  the  feast 
of  the  Gods. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  proximity  of  Rich- 
mond Park,  have  caused  many  other  villas  to  be  erected  at 
Roehampton. 

ROMFORD,  in  Essex,  llf  miles  from  London,  on  the 
high  road  to  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  &c.,  is  a  well-built  con- 
venient town,  and  a  great  thoroughfare.  It  has  three 
markets  weekly,  an  annual  cattle  fair,  and  a  statute  fair 
for  hiring  servants.  This  town,  which,  with  Homchurch 
and  Havering- atte-Bower,  constitutes  the  liberty  of 
Havering,  was  first  chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
its  government  being  vested  in  a  high  steward,  a  deputy 
steward,  and  one  justice,  with  magisterial  and  corporate 
authorities,  and  having  power,  by  patent,  to  try  for  all 
offences,  high  treason  not  excepted,  and  to  sentence  aud 
execute  offenders,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee  to  the 
crown — a  privilege  which  has  not  for  some  years  been 
exercised,  and  which  now,  since  the  Corporation  Reform 
Act,  is,  we  presume,  a  dead  letter.    It  is  stated,  how- 
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•Ter«  tlttt  the  UnmiU  of  the  Ubeity  of  which  Romford 
fbmui  part,  ifi({,  by  rirtne  of  ^^rtion  pttaot  rights,  claim 
exemption  (rom  toU  throaghoat  the  reahn,  for  cattle  »old, 
end  proyifiooe  sold  or  porchfised,  fropi  coimlj-rates,  from 
being  smnmoned  on  ivqoest^  and  juries  beyond  their 
liberty,  with  Tiinons  other  immnnities,  such  as  not  ac- 
knowledging the  jiwriiidiction  of  the  county  msgistrates-^ 
circnmstances  eariovs,  if  tru^* 

Romford,  aocerding  to  Lysoos»  takes  its  name  from  the 
Sazcm  rom,  broad,  wdfird ;  but  Dr.  Stukeley  and  others 
consider  the  word  to  be  a  oontrsotion  of  Romanford,  and 
assign  to  this  place  the  Roman  station  Derolitum.  Au 
ancient  ford,  across  a  stream  which  flows  through  the  west 
aide  of  the  town,  sopports  Mr.  Lysons'  etymology. 

The  chuvch,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Horechureh, 
bnt  with  separate  right  of  burial,  is  a. spacious  stone 
building,  supported  by  rows  of  pillais,  with  a  naTO, 
chance],  north  aisle,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  eod.  It 
appears  to  have  been  erected  about  A.D.  1400.  The  east 
window  is  adomed  with  a  whole-length  patnting  of  Edward 
the  Coafosaor,  which  was  retouched  in  1707.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Sif  Authony 
Cooke,  of  Gidea  Hiai,  with  the  effigies  of  himself  and 
his  lady  in  kneeling  attitudes,  and  T^iious  shields  of  arms, 
displaying  the  intermarriages  and  alliances  of  the  touly. 
Theiu  are  seven!  insoiiptions  in  Latin  on  this  monument, 
supposed  to  hare  been  by  his  daughters  (see  Girfea  HaU) 
who  were  the  most  learned  females  of  the  age  j  and  near 
it  is  a  tablet,  with  a  long  and  somewhat  verbose  epit^h, 
«  On  Ae  death  of  the  right  wersh^fU  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  Kat.,  who  died  the  11th  of  June,  1576." 

There  are  also  ^e  following  monumentel  inscriptions  :— 
On  Sir  George  Harvey,  Knt.,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  who  died  August  10, 1605 ;  Roger,  third  son 
of  Sir  George  Harrey,  died  November,  1605,  aged  34; 
Lady  Anne  Ceiewe,  daughter  of  Sir  Nidiolas  Harvey, 
Knt.,  mairied  to  George  Carewe,^  soa^^Sjir^^Edmoid 
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Carew#,  Baron  of  Carewe,  died  1605,  aged  96:  also, 
Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  Knt ; 
William  Cooke,  his  second  son,  who  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Lord  John  Grey,  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk ;  Mildred  Cooke,  wife  of  Sir  William  Burghley, 
K.G  ;  Anna,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Knt,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Seals ,  Elizabeth  Cooke,  wife  of  John  de 
Russell,  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedfbrd ;  and 
Catherine  Cooke,  married  to  Henry  Killigrew,  Esq. 

Romford  has  a  free-school  for  60  boys  and  30  girls,  and 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men,  whose  widows  are  allowed 
202.  a -year  for  life,  with  clothes  and  coal.  There  are 
other  charities  here,  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  a 
workhouse,  which,  in  1787,  cost  4,000/«  Adjoining  the 
town  are  barracks,  built  im  1795,  for  six  troops  of  cavalry. 

There  are  sereral  pleasant  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  llom- 
ford,  some  of  which  are  highly  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary .—^See  Gidea  Htdl,  Elmes,  and  Bedfmrdt. 

ROSE  HILL,  a  mansion,  with  extensire  gardens,  and 
commanding  diversified  views,  near  Cotmandene,  Dof'k- 
ing,  the  seat  of  R.  Lowndes,  Esq. 

ROTHERHITHE,  a  riUage  in  Surrey,  on  «h«  banks  of 
the  Thames,  about  1^  mile  below  London  Bridge,  on  the 
lower  road  to  Deptford.  The  place  has  been  mlgorly 
called  Redrif  for,  art  least,,  two  centuries,  but  derives  its 
proper  i^pellation  from  the  Saxon  rother,  a  sailor,  fOid  hyth^ 
a  haven*  It  is  chiefly  ooci^ed  by  persons  eennected  with 
maritime  pursmts.  The  church  here  watf  built  in  1714-15 ; 
it  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  aod  consists  of  a  nare, 
chancel,  and  two  aisles^  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  On 
the  tower,  which  is  square,  is  a  stone  spire,  supported  by 
Corzntbian  columns.  In  the  nave  is  the  tomb  of  Peter 
Hills,  mariner,  and  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Tri- 
nity-honse,  who  died  in  1614.  On  a  squfire' brass  piattf 
are  engrared  th«  figures  of  himself  and  his  two  wives.  In 
the  vestry  is  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  in  his  robes, 
kneeling  at  a  table,  and  holding  a  crown  of  thoni9«^ic 
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The  only  remarkable  monument  in  the  church-yard  is 
that  of  the  Pelew  Prince,  Lee  Boo. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Lee  Boo,  a  native  of 
the  Pelew  or  Palas  islands,  and  son  to  Abba  Tbulle, 
Rupackor  king  of  the  island  of  Gooroo-rad,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  27th  of  December,  ]  784^  aged  20  years, 
this  stone  is  inscribed  by  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company,  as  a  testimony  of  the  humane  and  kind. treat- 
ment afforded  by  his  father  to  the  crew  of  their  ship,  the 
Antelope,  Captain  *  Wilson,  which  was  wrecked  off  that 
island  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1783, 

"  Stop  reader,  stop,  let  Nature  claim  a  tear, 
A  Prince  of  mine,  Lee  Boo,  lies  buried  here." 

Admiral  Benbow  and  Sir  John  Leake  were  born  in  this 
parish. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  was  first  made  to  excavate  a 
small  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe,  in  1809. 
In  1823,  the  formation  of  one  on  a  much  larger  scale 
was  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer.  An  act  of 
parliament  to  incorporate  a  company  was  granted,  and  on 
the  2nd  March,  1825,  the  chairman  laid  the  first  stone. 
The  [work,-  the  greatest  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  then 
conomenced,  was  prosecuted  without  any  serious  obstruc- 
tion for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  had  proceeded  a  con- 
siderable distance  under,  the  river,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th 'May,  1827,  a  dreadful  alarm  was  created,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  bursting  into  the  tunnel  from 
above,  while  upwards  of  120  workmen  were  engaged 
below.  They  fled  towards  the  shaft  in  the  greatest  terror, 
and  all  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  in  safety.  This 
accident  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  the  hole 
was  ultimately  stopped,  the  cavity  being  chiefly  filled  up 
by  bags  of  clay.  The  works  recommenced  in  September, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  termination ;  but  on 
the  1 2th  January,  1828,  a  second  irruption  took  place, 
and  six  unfortunate  excavators  were  drowned.    Since  that 
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time  much  has  agaiii  been  done  as  to  forwarding  the  work, 
the  leakage  is  completely  closed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
tunnel  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

Kotherbithe  is  celebrated  for  Docks,  There  was  a  dry- 
dock  here  in  the  If  th  century.  In  1696,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  for  making  a  wet  dock,  which  was 
finished  in  1700,  and  called  the  Great  Dock.  In  1725, 
the  South  Sea  Company  took  a  lease  of  this  dock,  in- 
tending to  revive  the  Greenland  Fishery:  it  was  then 
called  the  Greenland  Dock.  The  dock  was  sold  by  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,'in  1763,  to  Messrs.  John  and  William 
Wells,  to  whom  it  belonged  for  many  years  ;  they  sold  it 
to  William  Ritchie,  Esq.,  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in 
1807,  by  a  company  of  merchants,  and  divided  into  1,300 
shares.  This  dock,  now  called  the  Commercial  Dock,  has 
been  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  containing,  in 
its  several  basins,  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships  of  burthen  : 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  bonding  of  timber  and  Baltic  pro- 
duce, but  is  stiU  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
Greenland  trade.  Adjoining  the  last-mentioned  dock  is 
the  East  Country  Dock,  chiefly  appropriated  tb  the  East 
Country  and  American  trade*  The  property  is  vested  in 
a  company  of  merchants,  and  the  dock  was  formed  about 
20  years  ago.  Besides  these,  are  nine  dry  docks,  a 
floating  dock,  and  numerous  boat  and  lighter-builders* 
wharfs,  mast  yards,  warehouses  for  provisions,  &c. 

RUSSELL  FARM,  near  Watford,  Herts,  is  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Robarts. 

SALT  HILL,  a  village  in  Bucks,  2  miles  N.  from 
Eton,  and  21^  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Bath.  This 
village  is  remarkable  for  two  very  large  and  ^egant  inns, 
and  further  noted  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
triennial  ceremony,  called  the  Etmi  M<mtem,  the  pro- 
cession repairing  hither  to  a  tumulns  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road. 

SANDERSTED,  a  village  in  Surrey,  3  miles  S.B. 
of  Croydon.     Here  is  Sundersted  Court,  formerly  the  pro- 
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pertj  of  Sir  John  OrMhajn^  and  giibsoqiwtotlj  of  — 
Owiiited,  Esq.,  —  Atwoo4,  Esq.,  and  the  Wigzell 
familj.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  J.  F«  Benson,  Esq.  There 
is  a  park  adjoining  it,  part  of  which  ancientlj  belonged  to 
an  old  mansion,  called  the  Place  tiou$e,  now  pulled  down. 
In  the  vicinity  are  some  pretty  villas,  and  many  delightfol 
.  prospects. 

The  church  is  of  flint,  with  a  shingled  spire,  and  lancet- 
shaped  windows.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  of 
white  marble ;  under  an  arch  ia  a  man  in  armour,  kneeling 
before  a  dedr,  whereon  ia  laid  a  book,*  and  under  him  is 
this  inscription : — 

"  Here  lieth  buried  the  bo<lie  of  Johi>  Ownsted, 
Eaquyer,  aervnat  to  the  mf>B^  excellentr  pmeess  and  our 
dread  soveraigoe,  Queene  Eli^abeih,  and  aaijant  of  hv 
MatiMcariage  by  ye  space  of  40  yej^es.  tie  died  in  ye 
66  yere  of  his  age,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1600.*' 

In  this  paorii^  is  Purley  (which  »e). 

SANDRIBGE,  a  village  in  Hevta,  i\  miles  N.E,  from 
St.  Alban's,  and  2Sf  frmn  London.  Tlie  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard.  A  national  school  was  erected  bene 
by  BubscriptioB,  in  1824,  on  ground  g^veii  by  Ead  Spencer, 
who  is  patron  of  the  living.  Sandridge  Lodge  is  tiie  seat 
of  —  Marten,  Esq« 

SELSDON  HOUSE,  near  Croydon,  the  seal  of  George 
Smith,  Esq.,  waa  built  by  William  C(^es,  Esq.,  in  1809, 
but  has  since  been  enlarged  and  beaatified. 

SEVENOAKS,  a  pleasant  market-town  in  Kent,  abont 
23{  miles  from  London,  ia  situate  on  an  eminence,  and 
contains  many  agreeable  seats,  the  residences  of  genteel 
families.  The  place  is  said  to  d^ve  its  name  fnxn  seven 
large  oaks,  which  grew  on  the  hill  where  the  town  was 
afterwards  built.  The  manor,  being  an  appendage  t»  tibaft 
of  Otford,  belonged  with  it  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  till 
about  the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  when  Cranmer  con- 
veyed both  to  Henry  VIII.  It  has  since  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dukes  of  Dorset.    Sejeni)a^  J^  rpiarkabia 
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in  hiatorj  u  the  place  where,  in  1460,  the  roytX  ermj, 
coKunanded  by  Sir  H.  Stafford  and  his  brother,  was  dis- 
comfited bj  the  rebels  under  Jack  Cade.  The  church, 
which  is  a  handsome  structure,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
for  some  nules  round.  Here  is  a  hospital  for  the  niain- 
tenance  of  aged  people,  with  a  school  attached  for  the 
instruction  of  jouth,  first  erected  hy  Sir  William  Se^en- 
oaks.  Lord  Major  of  London,  1418,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  foundling,  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
person  oi  this  town,  whence  he  took  his  name.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  having  augmented  the  reyenue  of  this  school, 
it  has  since  been  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Free-school :  it 
now  possesses  an  annual  income  of  1,000^  It  was  re- 
built in  1727 .—See  KnolU 

SEVEN  SISTERS'  ROAD^  a  load  leading  from  Tot- 
tenham,  in  Middlesex,  to  HoUowaj,  and  thence  along  the 
Camden ^rgad  to  Park-street,  Camd«n-town,  and  the  Re- 
gent's-park,  through  the  Gloucester-gate,  forming  a  most 
convenient  communication  between  Uie  great  western  and 
the  Edinburgh  road.  The  road  is  named  after  a  remarkable 
clump  of  seven  tall  elm- trees,  on  Page-green,  at  the 
entrance  of  Tottenham  (where  it  branches  off),  which  are 
called  the  "  Seven  Sisters."  In  the  centre  of  these  was 
formerly  a  walnut- tree,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
never  increased  in  size,  though  it  continued  annually  to 
bear  leaves.  These  trees  appear  to  have  been  at  their  full 
growth  in  1631 ;  but  no  authentic  account  of  their  being 
planted  is  extant. 

SHEEN,  EAST,  a  hamlet  to  Mortlake,  Surrey,  near 
the  Thames,  contains  several  elegant  villas. 

SHENFIELD,  a  pleasant  village  in  Essex,  on  the 
London  road,  between  Mountnessing  and  Brentwood,  19 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  10  from  Chelmsford.  The 
church  has  a  reiy  high  wooden  spire.  In  this  parish  are 
several  ancient  manorial  estates,  besides  veiy  numerous 
genteel  villas.  Near  the  church  is  Shei\field  hali,  the 
property  of  the  Baroness  de  Grey :  within  a  mile  is  Fitx- 
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wallert,  J.  Tasker,  Esq.  (which  see  under  letter  F);  And 
on  the  south  of  th^  London  road  is  Shenfield  Place,  the 
Hon.  George  William  Petre. 

8HENLEY,  a  village  in  Herts.  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Hamet,  and  17  from  London.  The  church  is  of  flint, 
with  a  wooden  tower.  This  pAaee  was  the  rectory  of 
Philip  Fallo,  historian  of  Guctnsej  and  Jersey,  and  of 
Peter  Newcome,  historian  4(  St.  Alhan's.  High  Canong 
is  the  seat  of  —  DuraHf,  Esq.,  and  Colney  H(nt$e,  of  P. 
Haddow,  Esq.  A  chapel  is  supposed  to  bare  formerly 
stood,  on  a  moated  site,  in  the  park  of  the  latter  seat. 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Ham- 
mersmith, situate  on  the  remains  of  a  common,  on  the 
Uxhridge  road,  3  miles  from  Cumberland-gate,  formeriy 
much  noted  for  robberies.  Some  genteel,  some  respectable, 
and  some  verj  miserable,  houses,  have  been  built  here, 
standing  chiefly  round  the  remnant  of  the  common,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  long  since  been  inclosed  and 
cultivated.  Here  is  the  residence  of  Lady  Cockbum,  a 
large  dismal-looking  mansion,  with  extensive  grounds 
walled  round. 

SHEPPERTON,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  2^  miles  S.E.  from  Chertsey,  and  20  from 
Hyde-Park-comer.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas^  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  to  Walton. 
This  place  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  lovers  of  angling, 
who,  in  the  deeps  here,  find  excellent  sport.  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  learned  Erasmus  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  the  parsonage-house  here,  his  preceptor  having  been 
rector  of  the  parish.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  handsome 
residences. 

SHOREHAM,  a  village  in  Kent,  4  miles  north  of 
Sevenoaks,  and  20  from  London.  Here  is  an  ancient 
structure  (now  a  farm-house)  which  is  called  Shareham 
Castle,  but  th  fact  merely  occupies  its  site.  Near  this 
place,  towards  Otford,  (which  see)  is  Otford  New  Park, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Bart.,  of  whom 
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it  WM  pnrchafed  by  —  Baring,  Esq.  Tb«  country  round 
this  neigbbonrfaood  is  pArticoUrly  raraL 

SHORNE,  a  riUage  in  Kent,  3}  miles  S.E.  of  Grmvesw 
end,  containing  a  rariety  of  landscape.  The  biUs  are 
wide,  steep,  and  almost  corered  with  wood ;  rising  into 
bold  ▼ariatieiis,  beneath  the  breaks  of  which,  prospects  of 
the  ralley  beneath,  and  the  Thames  winding  through  it, 
are  seen ;  and,  from  the  tops  of  them,  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  church  is  a  curious 
ancient  font,  and  a  fine  monument  to  Sir  Henry  de 
Cobham. 

SHRUB  HILL,  a  pleasant  villa  east  of  Dorking,  was 
for  25  yeurs  the  residence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rothes. 
Here  Queen  Charlotte  was  entertained  at  a  sumptuous 
d^jeune,  in  1816.  The  Countess  of  Rothes  still  resides 
here,  or  did  until  yery  latdy. — See  Dorking. 

SIDCUP,  a  pretty  hamlet  in  Kent,  11  ^  miles  from 
London,  near  Foot*s  Cray,  containing  several  very  attrac- 
tive villas,  and  surrounded  by  others  of  still  higher  pre- 
tansions.^-See  Fooi'g  Cray,  ChisUhtrst,  &c. 

SINGLEWELL,  a  rural  village  in  Kent,  surrounded  by 
lovely  fields,  and  a  few  hop*grounds,  situate  on  the  road 
from  Gravesend  to  Cobham  Hall,  and  containing  a  road- 
side half-way-house,  which  boasts  of  an  excellent  glass  of 
ale.  Here  are  two  or  three  houses  of  evident  antiquity ; 
one  (unoccupied  in  the  summer  of  1836,)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  residence  of  Anna  Boleyne.  It  is  worth  ez« 
ploring. 

SIGN,  or  SYON,  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth, 
below  Brentford,  Middlesex,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  o£  Nor- 
thumberland, received  its  name  from  a  nunnery  of  Bridget- 
ines,  of  the  same  title,  orig^aUy  founded  at  Twicken- 
ham, by  Henry  V.,  in  1414,  and  removed  to  this  spot  in 
1432.  This  convent  consisted  of  60  nuns,  exclusive  of 
the  abbess,  13  priests,  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay- 
brethren,  the  whole   oorredponding  in  number  with  tha 
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apostles  and  72  disciples  of  Christ.  Many  inreg^ularities 
were  detected,  on  which  account  it  was,  amoDf  the  first 
of  the  larger  monastic  institutions,  suppressed  in  the  dme 
of  Henry  VIII,  After  its  dissolution,  it  continued  in  the 
crown  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign.  His  un- 
fortunate queen,  Catherine  Howard,  was  confined  here  the 
three  days  previous  to  her  execution.  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  in 
1547,  hegan  to  huild  this  magnificent  structure,  and 
finished  the  shell  of  it  nearly  as  it  now  remains.  The 
house  is  of  white  stone ;  built  in  a  quadrangular  form ;. 
the  roof  flat  and  embattled.  Upon  each  of  the  four  out- 
ward angles  is  a  square  turret,  flat-roofed  and  embat- 
tled. In  the  centre  is  an  inclosed  area,  now  a  flower- 
garden.  The  gardens  were  inclosed  by  high  walls  before 
the  east  and  west  fronts,  so  as  to  deprive  the  house  of 
ail  prospect.  To  remedy  this,  the  Protector  built  a  high 
triangular  terrace  in  the  angle  between  the  walls  of  the 
two  gardens :  this,  by  his  enemies,  was  afterwards  called 
a  fortification,  and  adduced  as  one  proof,  among  others* 
of  his  having  formed  a  design  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  king  and  people.  After  his  execution,  in 
1552,  Sion  was  forfeited;  and  the  house,  which  was 
given  to  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  became  the 
residence  of  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  of  hia 
daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey»  who 
resided  at  this  place  when  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk,  with  her  husband,  came  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  accept  the  fatal  present  of  the  crown ;  and  hence  she 
was  conducted,  as  then  usual  on  the  accession  of  the 
sovereign,  to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  Tower. 

The  duke  being  beheaded  in  1553,  Sion  House  reverted 
to  the  crown.  Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  the  Bridgetines, 
who  possessed  it  till  tbey  were  finally  expelled  by  Eliza- 
beth. In  1604,  Sion  House  was  granted  to  Henry  Percy , 
Binth  Earl  of  Northumberland.    His  son,  Algernon,  em- 
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plojod  Inigo  Jones  to  new-face  tbe  inner  conrti  and  to 
finish  the  great  hail,  iu  the  manner  in  which  it  now 
appears.  In  1682,  Charles,  Doke  of  Somei^t,  having 
married  the  onlj  child  of  Josceline,  Earl  of  Northumhei^ 
land,  Sion  House  hecame  his  property.  He  lent  this 
house  to  the  Princess  Anne,  who  resided  here  daring  the 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  Queen  Mary*  Upon 
the  duke's  death,  in  1748,  his  son  Algernon  gare  Sion 
House  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Elisabeth  Smithson,  his 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  made  many  fine  improvement  here. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  is  formed  before  two  of  the 
principal  fronts ;  the  Thames  itself  seems  to  belong  to  the 
gardens,  which  are  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  new^ 
serpentine  lake  communicating  with  the  liver.  Three 
light  cast-iron  bridges  cross  the  gardens,  and  there  is  a 
stately  Doric  column,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Flora.  The  green-house  has  a  Gothic  front,  which  is 
greatly  admired.  The  back  and  end  walls  of  it  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  old  monastery.  The  gardens  are 
stored  with  curious  exotics. 

The  entrance  to  the  mansion,  from  the  great  road,  is 
tiirough  a  fine  gateway,  having  on  each  side  an  open 
colonnade,  and  on  the  top  a  lion  statant,  the  crest  of  the 
noble  house  of  Northumberland.  The  visitor  ascends  the 
house  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  leads  into  The  Great 
Ball,  a  noble  oblong  room,  66  feet  by  31.  and  34  in 
height.  It  is  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  is 
ornamented  with  four  antique  marble  colossal  statues,  re* 
presenting  Scipio  Africanus,  Livia,  Cicero,  and  a  priestess: 
near  the  basement  of  the  veined  marble  steps,  leading  to 
the  Vestibule,  is  also  a  fine  bronze  of  the  Dying  Gla- 
diator. 

Adjoining  to  the  Hall  is  a  magnificent  Vestibule,  of  34 
feet  6  inches  by  30  feet  in  extent,  and  21  feet  2  inches  in 
height ;  the  floor  of  scagliola,  and  the  walls  in  fine  relief, 
with  gilt  trophies,  &c.    It  is  adorned  with  ^l^^^ra^  Ionic* 
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ooliimaA  aod  16  pilietan  of  verde  aniiqug,  puTohM«d  at  an 
immenae  expense:  on  the  oolumns  are  13  gilt  ttataes. 
This  leads  to  the  Dining  Room,  which  is  ornamented 
with  marble  statues,  and  paintings  in  chiaro  osooio,  after 
the  antique.  At  each  end  is  a  oireolar  seeess,  separated 
bj  Corinthian  columns,  fluted ;  and  the  ceiling  is  in 
stucco,  gilt.  This  room  is  62  feet  kmg,  31  feet  7  inches 
wide,  and  21  feet  9  inches  high. 

Tfu  Drawing  Room  has  a  coved  ceiling,  divided  into 
two  small  compartments,  richly  gilt,  and  exhibiting  de- 
signs of  many  of  the  antique  paintings  that  have  been 
found  in  Europe,  executed  by  the  best  Italian  artists.  The 
sides  are  hung  with  silk,  danuuik.  The  tables  are  of 
antique  mosaic,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  pur- 
chased from  Abbate  Fnrietti's  collection  at  Rome.  The 
glasses  are  108  inches  by  65,  being  two  of  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  England.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  the 
finest  statuary  marble,  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  or 
taoM.  The  length  of  this  apartsMUt  is  44  £eet  6  inches, 
its  breadth  21  feet  7  inches,  and  its  height  21  feet 
2  inches. 

Tha  Cheat  Gallery,  which  also  serves  for  the  library 
and  museum,  is  133^  feet  by  14.  The  bookcases  ar^ 
formed  in  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  receive  the  books  so 
as  to  make  them  part  of  the  general  finishing  of  the 
room.  The  chimney-pieces  are  adorned  with  medallions^ 
&c.  The  whole  is  after  the  beautiful  style  of  the  antique, 
and  gave  the  first  instance  of  stucco-wodc  finished  in 
England,  after  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity.  Below  the 
ceiling,  which  is  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  orna- 
ments, runs  a  series  of  large  medallion-paintings,  exhi- 
biting the  portraits  of  all  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  in 
succession,  and  other  principal  persons  of  the  houses  of 
Percy  and  Seymour.  At  the  end  of  this  room  is  a  pair  of 
folding-doors  opening  into  the  garden,  which  uniformi^ 
i;equired  should  represent  a  bookcase,  to  answer  the  other 
«Bd  of  the  library.    Here,  by  a  happy  thought,  areexhi- 
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bit«d  tlie  titles  of  the  lost  Greek  and  Roman  anthors,  so 
as  to  form  a  pleasing  deception,  and  to  give,  at  the  same 
time,  a  eurions  catalogue  of  the  auihores  deperditu  At 
each  end  is  a  little  pavilion,  finished  in  exquisite  taste ; 
as  is  also  a  heautifnl  closet  in  one  of  the  square  turrets 
rising  ahove  the  roof,  which  commands  an  enchanting 
prospect. 

From  the  east-end  of  the  gallerj  is  a  suite  of  private 
apartments^  that  ate  conyenient  and  elegant,  and  lead  back 
to  the  great  halL  Among  the  valuaUe  pictures,  which 
are  dispersed  through  th'ese  rooms,  are^the  following  por- 
traits : — Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  unfortunately  implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
underwent  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower ;  he  died  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1632,  ihe  anniversary  of  ^e  day  so 
fatal  to  his  happiness :  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  his 
daughter,  one  of  the  most  admired  beauties  of  her  time ; 
she  also  died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1660 :  Algemoa 
Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northnmbeiland :  Charies  I.  and 
one  of  his  sons,  p^bably  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely :  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke :  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  Vandyke :  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Charles  I. : 
Ihe  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.:  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  picture  extant  of  this  lady.  The 
abov§  portraits  of  the  Stuart  family  are,  with  interesting 
propriety,  placed  in  the  apartments  in  which  the  ill-fated 
Charles  had  so  many  tender  interviews  with  his  children, 
after  the  latter  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Earl 
Algpemon  Percy,  and  removed  to  Sion  House,  in  August, 
1646.  The  earl  treated  them  with  parental  attention,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  Parliament  for  the  King  to  be  allowed 
to  see  them ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the 
latter  (who  was  then  under  restraint  at  Hampton  Court) 
often  dined  with  his  famHy  at  Sion  House. 

SION,  or  SYON-HILL  HOUSE,  in  Isleworth  parish,^ 
(now  un-occupied,)  was  a  villa  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marl* 
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borougli,  who  bolt  wi  ob— itmtery  bere.    The  grounds 
were  diqKMed  by  the  oelebimted  Brown. 

SION,  or  SYON-HILL  LODGE,  etherwiee  ealUd 
Wtu-Housb,  the  seat  of —  EUioe,  Esq*,  is  e  nest  vflle 
netr  the  preceding,  possessiog  some  ancient  maaonal 
rights. 

SLOUGH,  a  Tillage  in  Backs,  90^  miles  from  London, 
and  two  from  Windsor;  partly  in  the  parish  ef  Stoke,  and 
pardj  in  Upton.  Here  the  celebrated  Dr.  Herschel  pnr. 
sued  his  astronomical  researches,  and  here  he  invented 
his  powerful  telescope— a  piodigioas  inatrameat;  th» 
length  of  the  tube  is  39  feet  4  inches  ;  it  measures  4  feet 
10  indies  in  diameter,  and  every  part  of  it  is  of  rolled  or 
sheet  iron,  which  has  been  joined  together,  without  rireta^ 
by  a  kind  of  aeaming,  well  known  to  those  who  make  iron 
funnels  for  stoves.  The  concave  face  of  the  great  mirror 
is  48  indMS  of  polished  surfiace  in  diameter !  The  thick* 
ness,  which  is  equal  in  every  part  of  it,  is  about  3  inchea 
and  a  half;  and  its  weight,  when  it  came  firom  the  oast,  was 
2,118  pouids,  of  which  it  most  have  i<^  a  small  part  in 
poHshmg.  The  foundation  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
telescope  is  suspended  and  moved,  consists  of  two  concen- 
tric circular  brick  walb,  the  outermost  of  which  is  9t  feet 
in  diaoieter,  and  the  inside  one,  Si  feet.  They  are  2  feet 
6  inches  deep  under  ground,  3  feet  3  inehes  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  1  foot  2  inches  at  the  top ;  and  are  capped 
with  paving  stones,  about  3  inches  thick,  and  Iff  broad. 
The  bottom  frame  of  the  whole  rests  npon  these  two  waUs 
by  20  concentric  rollers,  and  is  moveable  upon  a  pivot, 
which  gives  a  horiaontal  motion  to  the  whole  apparatus, 
as  well  as  to  the  telescope.  The  frame  is  visible  from  the 
Bath-^oad.    At  this  place  is  a  cattle-market  on  Tuesday. 

SNARE3BROOK,  a  deHghtfnl  vUkge  in  Esses,  on  the 
confines  of  the  ferest,  7  miles  from  London,  containing 
some  capital  houses,  with  many  gentlemen's  seats  and 
▼illas  near  it    The  Eagle  Inn  here,  is  noted  ps  a  iaTonnte 
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seaort  for  putiet  of  pleMur»  in  tho  lummw.  The  vUUg« 
is  in  the  pansb  of  Waostead. 

SOMEKS  TOWN,  on  the  east  side  of  the  New-road  to 
PaddingtoD,  a  hanlet  of  St»  F^nor  s  (which  see)^  has 
heen  whi^y  huilt  within  the  last  half  century,  and  now 
forms  a  yery  populMie  part  of  the  metropolis.  Here,  pre- 
▼ioualj  to  the  kte  increase  of  buildings,  waaanentcMkched 
place,  ealled  the  Brill,  which  Dr.  Stukdej  sqpposes  to 
birTe  heen  a  Roman  camp,  and  attribute  it  to  Cleeav, 
diough  with,  little  probabilitj.  The  Brill  publie-honae, 
wMch  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort  tatbe  pop«laee, 
oecnpies  a  portion  of  its  site.  Dnring  the  French  Eeveltt- 
tion  of  1793,  many  of  the  emigrant  French  priests  fixed 
their  -residence  here  ;  and  several  estahUshmenta  arose 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  truly  aaiiiible  Abb4  Carroo. 
The  Romea  Cathodes,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Independenta, 
have  each  a  chapel  at  Somers  Town. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  railroad  commences  here, 
in  Dfummoad-stseet,  where  wiU  be  the  grand  d^t  and 
receiving-beusee. 

SOUTHALL,  MiddleMZ.— (See  Norwood.) 

SOUTH  GND,.  asmeU  riUage  in  Kent,  1  mile  from 
£liUian,  and  9  from  London.  On  the  road  heece  to 
Chialehurst,  wre  Skadhnry  Park  and  FregruU,  Viscount 
Sidney,  and  the  seats,  of  Locd  Wynford  and  — 
J«Bemy,E»q.--(See  ChisUhurat.) 

SOUTHFLEET,  a  pleasing  village  in  Kent,  3^  miles 
S.  W.  fiem  Gravesend.  It  ia  called  in  Domesday  Book, 
Suihfieta,  to  diatii^iiish  it  from  Northfleet,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  beea  an  old  Roman  station.  The  bishops  of 
Rochester  were  possessed  of  this  muior  before  the  Coo- 
(|ue8t,  and  held  a  court  here,  which  had  the  power  of  trying 
wid  executing  felons.  In  a  place  called  Solefield,  in  this 
pacisb,  was  discovered  a  vessel  of  a  spherical  fonn^  of 
strong  red  pottery,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  ^% 
gallons.  There  were  also  found  a  stone  tomb,  containing 
two  leaden  coffins,  &c.,  a  sarcophagus,  with  two  large  glass 
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timi,  and  two  pair  of  cwrioosly  wrought  sbo^s,  all  of  tb«in 
included  within  the  walls  of  a  square  building,  measuring 
about  58  feet  by  55 :  the  length  of  the  tomb  was  rather 
more  than  6  feet.  The  coffins  were  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  lead,  bent  at  the  sides  and  ends,  to  enclose  the 
hodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were  perfect,  and  from  the 
amallness  of  the  bones,  and  the  size  of  the  teeth,  were  con- 
jectured to  be  those  of  children,  In  one  of  ^eooffias  was  a 
rerj  handsonlto  gold  chain,  ornamented  with  angular 
*piecesof  blueish  green  stone  and  pearls,  all  of  which  were 
nearly  decayed ;  also  two  curious  rings  for  gold  bracelets, 
with  serpents'  heads  at  the  junction,  and  a  similar  ring  set 
with  a  hyacinth.  The  sarcophagus  was  found  beneath  a 
^Tement  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  about  S  feet  below  the 
suHace  of  the  ground.  It  was  of  a  square  form,  and  about 
4  feet  1  inch  in  length,  and  composed  of  two  stones  fitted 
Tery  nicely  in  a  groove. 

SOUTHGATB,  a  rural  village  in  IVIiddlesex,  8f  miles 
north  of  London,  on  the  skirts  of  £nfield  Chase ;  particu- 
larly agreeable,  on  account  of  the  handsome  seats  and^9i« 
trees  about  it.  Among  the  many  elegant  mansions  and 
attractive  villas  in  this  vicinity,  may  be  particularised, 
Minchend(m  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Chandos,   afterwards   of  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham, 

and  now  of  Sir  Edward  East,  Bart. ;  the  Firs,  —  ; 

Arno's  Grove,  Mrs.  Walker ;  Bromfield,  (the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Skeffingtons)  H.  Powys,  Esq. ;  Nightingaie  ffall,  — 
Green,  Esq. ;  Southgate  House,  Isaac  Walker,  Esq. ; 
Bohun  Grove,  Quarles  Harris,  Esq.;  Buckskin  Hall, 
—  Franks,  Esq  ;  Dacre^s  Lodge,  —  Idle,  Esq. ;  and  South* 
gate  Grove,  —  Gray,  Esq.  The  country  around  this 
village,  is  remarkably  beautifnl.  On  the  road  is  Fromer 
Lodge,  an  ancient  seat,  now  unoccupied,  and  a  very  elegit 
seat  called  Beaver  Hall,  —  Schneider,  Esq.  in  a  park  most 
beautifully  wooded. 

In  a  field  near  Southgate,  T(which,  by  the  bye,  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  its  situation,  at  the  south- 
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gncto,  or  entrance  to  Enfield  Chase)  ealled  Camp  Field^ht^w 
been  foand  several  piecesof  cannon,  and  a  gorget  belonging 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  his  initials  handsomely  inlaid 
with  jewels ;  the  latter  is  now  in  the  British  Maseam.  In 
18!^,  several  ancient  coins  were  dug  np  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

SOUTHWARK — See  our  preliminary  account  of  LoKnoK 

SOUTH  WEALD,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex.  The 
Tillage  is  about  a  mile  and  ahalf  W.N.W.  from  Brentwood, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  of  Weald,  whieh  is 
Saxon,  signifjing  wood,  from  the  site  having  anciently 
been  part  of  the  forest  of  Essex :  the  prefix  South  distin- 
^ishing  it  from  North  Weald,  near  Epping.  This  place 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  adorned  with  numerous 
elegant  mansions.  Among  the  most  remarkable,  are  Weald 
Hall,  Christopher  Thomas  Tower,  Esq. ;  a  structure  chiefly 
of  modern  erection,  encompassed  with  pleasure  grounds, 
inclosed  by  an  extensive  park,  in  which  is  an  ornamental 
tower,  commanding  very  interesting  prospects ;  Bowells, 
the  property  and  seat  of  Josh.  Lescher,  Esq. ;  and  Rochettt, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  previously  of 
his  father-in-law.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  but  now  the 
aeat  of —  Markham,  Esq. 

SPRING  GROVE,  Smallbury  Green,  near  Hounslow, 
Bliddlesex,  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Jos.  Banks,  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  relict  now  resides  here. 

Spring  Grove,  near  Hampton,  Middlesex,  is  the  seat 
of  — Twining,  Esq. 

Spring  €rTcve<i  near  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Price. 

STADIUM,  (l^e)  a  villa  residence,  with  grounds  of 
some  extent,  situate  on  the  Middlesex  bank  of  the  Thames, 
beyond  Chelsea,  and  nearly  opposite  Battersea  church,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lady  Cremome,  but  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Baron  de  Berenger,  and  converted  into  a  subscrip- 
tion establishment  for  manly  exercises  and  sports  of 
rarions  kinds,  as  rifle-shooting,  archery,  and  gymnastics  in 
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gmieral.  The  ingeniovs  b«iOA  has  issned  MrenI  wwy 
etebontte  protpectus'  of  bis  **  Stadiam/'  mud  bas  expended 
Boine  capital  in  fittiiig  up  Us  rooms  and  grounds  for  tbe 
design  in  Tiew. 

•  STAINES,  an  ancient  Barket-tofWB,  in  Middlesex, 
(market  on  Friday),  17  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  This 
place  has  bj  some  been  conjeetured  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  Romsn  milliariom,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  placed 
bare ;  And  the  traces  of  a  Roman  road  pointing  towards 
Staines  Bridge,  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Stukelej,  who  also 
slates  the  town  to  baye  been  sorroonded  by  a  ditch,  may 
ia  seme  degree  strengthen  this  conjecture ;  bat  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  its  name  is  owing  to  astone  which, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  near  it,  marka  tbe  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  f^rd  Mayor  of  London,  as  coop 
aenrator  of  the  Thames ;  the  inscription  on  it  bears  data 
12&4.  The  town,  which  bas  been  much  improved  of  late 
yeara,  consists  principally  of  one  wide*  street,  containing 
some  good  houses,  terminating  at  the  river  Thames,  across 
which  is  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch.  In  lieu  of  this^ 
which  has  been  considered  unsafe,  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  has  been  erected,  and  a  new  street  formed  in  a  line 
with  it,  which  will  avoid  the  sharp  turn  over  the  former, 
where  many  accidents  have  occurred.  The  chuFcfa,  dedi- 
cated  to  St  Maiy,  erected  in  1631,  by  Inigo  Jones,  baa 
been  recently  rebuilt ;  it  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower ;  the  interior,  which  is  well  ananged  and 
handsomely  fitted  up,  contains  344  free- sittings,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  which,  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  building  and  enlargement  of  churches  and  chapels^ 
granted  the  sum  of  j£^bO,  There  are-  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  the  Society  of  Friends*  and  Independents. 
Here  are  a  National  and  a  Lancaatenian  School  for  bojrs* 
and  a  National  School,  and  a  School  of  Industry  for 
girls.  Dunovoft  house,  in  which  King  John  is  said  to  have 
slept,  the  ai^t  after  he  signed  Magna  Charta  at  Runy* 
medev  i*  in  this  parish.    A    forest   anciently-   extended 
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from  Staines  to  Hounslow,  but  part  of  it,  conaistiDg  of 
about  300  acres,  has  been  enclosed. 

STAMFORD  HILL,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Hacknej, 
pleasantly  situate  beyond  the  upper  part  of  Clapton,  Mid. 
dlesex,  3^  miles  N.N.E.  from  London,  and  boasting  of 
many  excellent  residences. 

STANFORD  RIVERS,  a  parish  in  Essex,  19  mUes 
from  London,  and  3  from  Chopping  O^gar.  The  church  is' 
a  plain  old  building,  with  a  wooden  spire,  and  contains 
several  ancient  and  curious  inscriptions.  On  a  brass  plate 
is  the  following : — *'  Before  this  tabemaculle  lyeth  buryed 
Thomas  Greene,  some  tyme  bayle  of  this  towne,  Margaret, 
and  Margaret,  hys  wy?es ;  which  Thomas  dyed  the  8th 
day  of  July  MDXXXV.  The  which  Thomas  hath  wylled  a 
prest  to  syng  in  this  church  for  the  space  of  XX  years,  for 
bym,  his  wyyes,  his  children,  and  all  men's  soules.  And 
moreover  be  hath  wylled  an  oby  te  to  be  kept  the  8th  day 
of  July,  for  the  terme  of  XX  years,  for  the  soules  afore- 
said, and  at  every  tyme  of  the  said  obyte  bestowed  XXs. 
of  good  lawful  money  of  England."  On  another  brass 
plate : — "  Katharine  Mulcaster,  wife  of  Richard  Mul- 
caster,  by  ancient  parentage  and  lyueal  discent  an  esquire 
bom ;  who,  by  the  famous  Queen  Elizabeth's  prerogative 
gift,  was  parson  of  this  churche,  with  whom  she  lived 
in  marriage  fifty  yeares,  and  died  the  6th  day  of  August 
1609.  A  grave  woman,  a  loving  wife,  a  careful  nurse,  a 
godlie  creature,  a  saint  in  Heaven  in  the  presence  of  her 
God  and  Saviour,  whom  she  ever  dailie  and  dearelie  loved.'* 
On  another  brass  plate  : — "  Pray  for  the  soules  of  Robert 
Harrow  and  Alys  his  wyf,  which  Robert  decessyd  the 
XVI  day  of  August,  1560 ;  on  whos  soulyes  Jesu  have 
mercy,  Amen."  On  the  south  wall  of  the  churchu  are  the 
following  lines,  in  memory  of  Anne,  wife  of  William 
Napper,  who  died  in  1584  :— 

**  In  token  of  whote  ir^rtuous  lyfc 

AndoonKtsnt  Mcr^  Jore,         ogtzedbyGoOgle  , 
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And  that  her  memory  i^Kntld  remahie^ 
And  never  hence  remor^ 
Her  husband  in  his  tyme  of  lyfSe, 
This  mimument  did  leare  his  wyft^ 

Several  of  the  Petre  family  lie  Lnried  in  this  cburob^ 
and  have  ioscriptiona  in  the  chancel. — (See  BeUhouse.) 

STAKMORE,  or  Great  Stanmore,  a  village  in  Middle- 
sex, 10  miles  N.W.  from  London,  in  the  road  to  Watford. 
Here,  on  Stanmore  Hill,  is  the  seat  lately  occnpied  by  CoU 
Roberts,  and  previously  by  James  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.» 
author  of  "  Oriental  Memoirs."  It  was  built  by  the  first 
Duke  of  Chandos,  for  the  residence  of  his  Duchess,  in  case 
sbe  had  survived  him.  Mr.  Forbes  enlarged  it,  and 
greatly  improved  the  gardens,  in  which  he  erected  a  small 
octagon  temple,  containing  groups  of  figures,  in  Oriental 
sculpture,  presented  to  him  by  the  Brahmins  of  Hindostan, 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  his  benevolent  attention 
to  their  happiness,  during  a  long  residence  among  them. 
These  were  the  only  specimens  of  the  Hindoo  sculpture  in 
this  island,  before  the  East  India  Company  began  to  form 
the  very  curious  collection  which  is  now  in  the  East  India 
House.  In  the  gardens  is  also  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
taining a  cenotaph,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
friend,  and  here  is  a  rustic  bridge,  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  fragments  of  a  large  Roman  watch-tower, 
which  once  stood  upon  the  hill. 

Another  villa  in  this  place  was  originally  a  Pavilion, 
consisting  only  of  a  noble  banque ting-room,  with  proper 
culinary  offices,  and  was  built  by  the  first  Duke  of  Chandos, 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  his  friends  as  were  fond  of 
bowling  a  spacious  green  having  been  likewise  formed 
for  that  amusement.  Besidesthe  above,  there  are  various 
pleasant  seats  in  this  vicinity.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Pur 
kept  a  school  here  on  the  site  of  one  now  belonging  to 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Barron.  The  first  meeting,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  of  the  Prince  Regent  «nd  his 
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iUutthous  guests,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  Louis  XVIlI,(theQreBideDtinthi8neighbour* 
hood)  took  place  in  this  Tillage.  Here  is  a  monument  to 
the  menM^j  of  Cassihelanus,  also  a  mound  called  Belmont, 
thrown  up  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Chandos, 

The  church,  rebuilt  on  the  present  more  conrenient  spot, 
in  1633,  is  a  brick  structure  and  dedicated  to  St.  John ; 
and  the  tower  is  corered  bj  a  remarkablj  large  and  beauti- 
ful stem  of  iv  J,  The  situation  of  the  old  church  is  marked 
by  a  flat  tomb-stone,  planted  round  with  firs.  There  is  a 
place  of  worship  for  Independents.  Upon  a  hill  is  Stan- 
more  Common,  which  is  so  derated,  that  the  ground-floor 
of  one  of  the  houses  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  on  a  lerel  with  the 
battlements  of  the  tower  of  Harrow  churdi ;  and  some 
high  trees  on  the  common  are  a  land-mark  from  the  Ger- 
man ocean. 

STAN  MORE  (Little)  a  parish  in  Middlesex,  half  a  mile 
N.W.  from  Edgeware,  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent 
seat  built  here  bj  James  first  Duke  of  Chandos.  The 
church,  which  is  an  elegant  little  structure,  cantaina  aU 
thatnoF  remains  of  the  magnificence  of  Canons*  The 
body  of  it  was  built  bj  the  Duke,  who  would  have  erected 
a  new  tower  also,  but  the  parishioners  having  sold  their 
bells,  in  expectation  that  this  munificent  nobleman  would 
provide  a  new  set,  his  Grace  took  such  oflfence  at  this 
circumstancef  that  he  would  not  proceed  farther  in  hia 
design  than  decorating  the  inside.  The  organ  is  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  in  a  recess  behind  the  ahar, 
and  not  much  elevated  above  it ;  it  is  viewed  through  an 
arch,  supported  bj  Corinthian  columns,  and  forming  an 
opening  over  the  communion-table,  which  produces  a  fine 
effect.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  painted  bj  Lagufrre, 
with  various  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
the  Nativity,  and  a  Dead  Christ,  on  each  side  of  tije  altar« 
are  by  Belluohi;  and,  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  a 
gallery,  which  was  erected  for  the  use  o£  the  Duke  and  hia 
family.  There  is  likewise  an  elegan|  c:hw^^i^9Pftainiug 
yy3  .      ^ 
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monuments  of  the  Brydges  familj.  Passing  tlirougfa  all 
aote-cbamber,  which  communicates  immediately  with  th^ 
chuich,  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  immediately 
in  view,  At  the  entrance,  appears  the  costly  monument  of 
"The  Grand  Duke/*  and  his  first  two  wires.— (Sed 
Canongi) 

Handel,  who  resided  at  Canons  as  ohapel-master,  is 
said  to  haye  composed  his  sacred  drama  of  Esther  for  it« 
eonsecration ;  the  anthems  used  in  it  were  composed  by 
him,  and  the  morning  and  evening  services  by  Pepusch^ 
On  the  25th  September,  1790,  a  grand  miscellaneous  con- 
cert of  sacred  music,  selected  from  Handel's  works,  was 
performed  to  his  honour  in  this  church.  The  free  gram.'* 
mar-shool  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Lancelot  Lake, 
in  1656 ;  the  income  is  derived  from  a  field  producing  ^50 
per  annum,  of  which  of"^  ^^  paid  to  the  master,  and  the 
remainder  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  Alms 'houses 
were  founded  in  1640,  by  Dame  Mary  Lake,  for  seven 
poor  persons,  with  an  endowment  of  about  «£'45  per 
annum;  and  this  parish  is  entitled  to  send  three  poor 
persons  to  the  alms-houses  i^  £dgeware,  founded  ip  1828, 
by  Charles  Day,  Esq. 

ST.  ANN'S  HILL,  near  Chertsey— (See  CheHtey.) 

STANSTEAD  ABBOTS,  a  viUage  of  Herts,  once  s 
flourishing  borough,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Hoddesdon,  near  the 
river  Stort,  is  delightfully  situate  in  a  valley.  Stanstead 
Burp  is  the  seat  of  Capt.  Joscelyn. 

STANWELL,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  2  miles  N.E.  from 
Staines,  and  15  from  London.  In  this  parish  are  Stanwell 
Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Gibbons,  Bart.,  and  Stanwell 
Cottage,  the  property  of  the  same  gentleman. 

STAPLEFORD  TANY  and  STAPLEFORD  AB- 
BOTS,  two  parishes  in  Essex,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  river  Rodon,  near  which  was  formerly  a/ord,  made 
(k>nvenient  for  foot  passengers  by  piles,  or  ttepples,  whence 
the  name  of  Stepple  or  Stapleford.  The  addition  of  abbots 
was  conferred,  in  eonsequence  of  the  place  so  distinguished 
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liaYUig  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  £dmand*8- 
bury^  Suffolk ;  that  of  Tany,  from  a  family  of  that  name* 
which  had  formerly  considerable  possessions  here,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex.  The  two  villages  are 
situate  about  14  miles  from  London,  and  4  from  Romfcurd, 
and  have  each  a  church.  That  of  Stapleford  Abbots  con- 
tains an  elegant  marble  monument  to  the  Abdy  family^ 
anciently  and  still  resident  at  Albins. 

Near  the  church  of  Stapleford  Abbots  is  Stapleford  Hall, 
trhich  at  the  conquest  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
£dmund's-bury.  In  1540,  on  the  dissolution  of  monas* 
teries^  it  was  granted  to  John  Maynard,£sq.,  and  afterwards, 
passing  again  to  the  crown,  it  was  held  on  lease  by  Grace, 
Lady  Carteret  and  Countess  of  Granville,  from  whom  it 
descended  in  1794  to  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Granville.  It 
was  subsequently  possessed  by  William  Ffitch,  Esq.,  and 
is  now  the  seat  of  George  Ffitch,  Esq.,  his  son. — (See  also 
Albins.) ' 

STEPNEY,  a  very  populous  village  in  Middlesex,  2 
miles  east  of  London-bridge,  was  originally  of  such 
extent  as  to  produce  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Stratford, 
Bow,  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel ;  St.  Anne,  Limehouse  ;  St. 
John,  Wapping;  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  St.  George  in  the^ 
East;  Christ,  Spitalfields;  and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green;  and  it  contains  the  hamlets  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town,  Mile  End  New  Town,  Ratcliffe,  and  Poplar. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  portico  of  the  church,  leading  up 
to  the  gallery,  was  formerly  a  stone,  with  the  following 
inscription:  but  when  the  church  was  repaired,  about 
1806,  this  stone  was  removed  into  the  vestry :— > 

"  Of  Carthage  wall  I  was  a  stone* 

O  Mortals,  read  with  iHty  I 

Time  consumes  all,  it  qwieth  none* 

Man»  Mountain*  Town,  nor  City* 

Therefore^  O  Mortals !  now  bethink 

You  whereimto  you  must,  ^r^r^]^ 
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Slaoe  ofim  tueb  itataly  Buikttiifi 
Ly«  Imry'd  in  the  diut! 

Thomas  Uuobks,  1663." 

Iq  the  church,  which  ig  a  large  buUdiog  dedicated  to 
St.  Duostan  and  All  Saints,  are  several  curious  monuxnents ; 
among  them  are  an  altar-tomb,  in  memory  of  Sir  Hugh 
Colet,  Knt.,  who  was  twice  XiOrd  Major  of  London,  and 
father  of  the  illustrious  Dean  Colet,  founder  of  St.  PauPs 
school ;  a  beautiful  memorial  by  Westmacott,  representing 
the  good  Samaritan,  Benjamin  Kenton,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
May,  1800,  aged  eighty-two  years,  having  bequeathed 
upwards  of  ^60,000,  to  various  charities,  schools,  &c., 
besides  more  than  ^£30,000,  to  his  friends  ;*  a  monument 
for  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knt.,  the  founder  and  first  master  of 
the  Trinity -House,  who  died  in  Sept.  1541 ;  and  another 
for  Admiral  Sir  John  Barry,  Knt.  who  highly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  church-yard  is 
extensive,  and  the  various  pathways  (this  being  a  con- 
venient thoroughfare)  are  skirted  by  rows  of  limes  or 
poplars.  It  contains  numerous  tombs  and  sepulchral 
memorials,  many  of  which  have  remarkable  inscriptions^ 
especially  the  verses  inscribed  on  a  marble  slab  attached  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  commemorating  Dame  Rebecca 
Berry,  (wife  of  Thomas  Elton,  of  Stratford-Bow,  Gent.) 
who  died  in  April,  1696,  aged  fifty- two  years.  She  is 
traditionally  represented  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  the 
old  popular  ballad,  intituled,  "The  Cruel  Knight,  or 
Fortunate  Farmer's  Daughter,"  in  which  the  great  event 
of  the  story  turns  on  circumstances  connected  with  the 

*  The  history  of  this  gentleman  furnishes  a  splendid  instanoeof 
the  advantages  of  penevenuiee  and  frugality.  He  was  of  very  hum- 
ble origin,  and  after  obtaining  soom  little  edocatloa  in  the  charity- 
school  of  Whitechapel,  he  wm  appfentieed  to  a  vintner.  He  was 
afterwards  a  drawer  and  waitM*  at  a  tavern,  a  ketper  oS  a  public 
house,  and  a  wine-meiehaat;  in  which  latter  capacity  be  chiefly 
•cquiied  his  great  fortune.  d  gi  tzed  by  vj«.  kj^  ic 


v^storation  of  a  ring,  which  had  heen  thrown  into  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  cod-fish ;  and  the  fish  and  annnlet,  which 
form  part  of  the  arms  aho^e  the  slah,  have  heen  regarded 
«s  proofs  of  the  tale.  Among  other  persons  of  note  who 
have  heen  huried  here,  are  the  Rev.  Matthew  Mead, 
(father  of  the  celebrated  physician  Dr.  Mead,)  who  was 
bom  in  this  parish,  and  died  in  Nov.  1699 ;  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  John  Leake,  Knt,  Ang%  31,  1720,  aged  64  years;  and 
the  Rev.  John  Entick,  1773,  author  of  various  publications^ 
and  particularly  of  the  Dictionary  which  is  still  dia* 
tinguished  by  his  name. 

Numerous  school  establishments  and  alms-houses  have 
been  founded  in  different  parts  of  this  extensive  parisif : 
one  of  the  former  is  a  spacious  building,  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children,  on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  From  the  pro* 
gressive  increase  of  buildings^  it  is  probable  that  Stepney 
will  be  completely  conjoined  with  the  metropolis  before 
many  years  are  terminated.  In  1819,  Stepney  New  Church 
was  completed  by  subscription.  This  church  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Walters  in  imitation  of  the  pointed  architecture* 
The  walls  and  buttresses  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  ;  and  the 
finials  and  ornaments  of  the  pinnacles,  &c.,  are  df  a  strong 
composition.  Tfad  east  and  west  windows  display  some 
curious  tracery.  At  the  west  end  are  three  entrances,  each 
of  the  outermost  oQes  having  a  large  canopied  niehe  and 
pedestal  above  it.    The  interior  is  light  and  airy. 

All  seamen  in  the  merchants'  service,  pay  three-pence 
monthly,  towards  the  poor-rates  of  this  parish ;  with  which 
sum  a  ^nd  is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  all  persons  born 
at  sea,  who  can  claim  Stepney  as  their  parish,  provided  they 
have  not  obtained  any  oUier  settlement. — Lands  in  the 
manors  of  Stepney,  Poplar,  and  Bromley,  descend  by  the 
custom  of  gavelkind.  The  bishop  of  London  had  anciently 
a  palace  here,  to  which  the  market  now  held  in  Whitechapel 
belonged.*-(See  Mile  End,  Poplar,  and  Ratcliffe.) 

STIFFORD,  a  small  but  pleasant  vUlage  in  Essex,  35 
iBxtes  irom  London,  is  supposed  to  havt  taken  its  nam« 
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^£om  n  ford  or^r  a  brook,  niBJung  henoe  to  PurAeetf 
Tbera  are  soma  good  houses,  aod  at  a  short  distanoo  is 
f«r^  Place,  lately  die  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth. 
The  church  has  a  tower,  with  a  shiagled  spire,  and  a 
dtapei  OB  ^e  south  of  the  ohaoceU 

STOCKWELL,  a  Tillage  in  Surrey,  in  the  parish  of 
LASthftb,  2i  miles  fiDm  the  bridges,  contains  maoj  genteel 
residenoes,  aehapd  of  ease,  bidlt  in  1767,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfind,  and  a  school  for 
upwands  of  400  children  on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  On  the 
west  side  of  Stockwell  Green,  are  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  mansion  in  which  Thomas  Ixurd  Cronwell  is  said  to 
hive  resided. 

At  this  place  an  extraordinary  imposition  was  practised 
in  1772,  at  ths  house  of  Mrs.  Golding.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
went  to  visit  the  feats  of  an  imaginary  ghost,  which  caused 
the  furniture  to  dance  about  the  rooms  in  a  surprising 
manner.  A  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  Stockwell  Ghost," 
declares,  that  when  Mr.  Gardner,  a  surgeon  of  Ciapham, 
came  to* bleed  Mrs.  Golding,  who  had  fainted  from  fright, 
he  desired  that  the  blood  might  be  kept  for  his  inspection  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  it  congealed,  than  it  sprang  out  of  the 
basin,  which  presently  afterwards  broke  to  pieces  of  itself^ 
A  still  more  mortifying  ciroumstance  was,  that  when  some 
neighbours  of  Mrs.  Goldiog's  were  asked  by  her  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  the  bottles  flew  in  pieees  before  tbey 
eould  be  uncorked.  The  imposture  was  neyer  completely 
discovereik;  but  in  1790,  Mm.  Golding  and  her  daughter 
being  both  dead,  the  dancing  furniture  was  sold  by  anc* 
tion,  and  fetched  very  extravagant  prices. 

John  Angell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1784,  left  bj  will 
6,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  college  at  Stockwell, 
for  seven  decayed  gentlemen,  two  clergjrmen,  an  organist, 
six  singing  men,  12  choristers,  a  verger,  chapel-clerk,  aod 
three  domestic  servants,  which  he  endowed  with  rent- 
charges  to  the  amount  of  8002.  per  annum,  besides  making 
a  proviskm  for  the  subsistencf  ef  members.    Ever  siilce 
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Ike  cktth  of  tb«  tMt»tor»  there  bee  been  e  Bvttiii  Cbaoceiy 
roBpecting  bia  will,  and  bis  intentions  bate,  of  coune, 
nerer  been  carried  into  effeet.  Tbe  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Angell  is  a  handsome  bouie  of  brick,  now  occupied 
as  a  boarding-scboel.  In  the  gpiffden  are  sone  rery  fine 
evergreens. 

STOK£  D'ABERNON,  a  Tillage  in  Surrej,  on  the 
>foIe>  near  Leatherfaead,  having  a  large  comman  famons 
ler  oaks,  and  a  mineral  well,  called  Jessopp's  WeU»  The 
■Minor  of  this  place  is  traceable  to  owners  from  the  Con* 
quest.  The  manor-house,  which  has  been  modernised  and 
improved,  was  the  residence  of  the  Vincent  family 
(created  baronets  in  1630),  for  more  than  twe  centuries, 
and  is  still  tbeir  property.  The  clAirch  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mc^,  near  the  mancMr'house-,  and  is  so  covered  with 
plaster  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  oi  what  materials  it  is 
built.  The  west-end  has  a  tower,  over  which  is  an  awk* 
wasd  shingled  spire.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  Str 
John  Norbury's  dnntry.  In  the  chancel  are  two  kncet 
windows.  At  the  east-end  is  a  large  window  in  compart- 
ments, at  the  bottom  of  which  are  several  shields  of  arms 
in  their  proper  colours.  In  the  south-east  window  of  the 
north  chantry  is  a  small  whole^ength  female  figure,  a 
ttimbos  over  her  bead,  and  a  child,  with  an  q)en  book  in 
her  hand,  wbich  she  also  holds  with  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  ssems  teaching  him  to  read.  In  the  sonth  chancel 
are  tbee  stones  for  ^  D*A  bemons,  two  of  which  harve  large 
wboI«>-lengdi  brasses,  bnt  modi  damaged  by  the  position  of 
the  communion  rails.  Against  the  north  wail  of  th«  north 
chancel  is  a.  monument,  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  person  in 
jvmour,  kneeling  before  a^  desk,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Norbuiy.  On  the  finer  of  this  chancel  is  a  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Elyn  Bray,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Bray,  and 
Jane,  bis  wife ;  it  ^presents  the  figure  of  a  child  wrapped 
up  ia  swaddling  clodies.  There  are  also  several  other 
monuments  and  brasses^  m  various  parts  of  the  cbxirelf. 

STOKE  PARK,  Bucte,  the  seat  oJ||^^i\JR^I«^,  Esq., 
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k  a  most  dumning  and  magnifioeut  reddenve;  T^  hotia^ 
was  built  in  1789,  from  designs  by  James  Wyatl,  Esq^., 
since  which  period  it  has  experienced  sey^al  jadicions 
alterations,  and  considerable  additions.  It  is  constructed 
chiefly  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  consists  of  « 
centre,  with  two  wings.  The  entrance  fh)nt  is  orna- 
mented with  a  colonnade,  of  10  Doric  columns,  and  ap« 
proached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  marble  hall. 
The  south  front,  196  feet  in  length,  is  also  adorned  with 
a  colonnade,  consisting  of  12  fluted  columns  of  the  old 
Doric  order.  Above  this  rises^  a  projecting  portico,  of  four 
Ionic  cdumns,  sustaining  an  ornamental  pediment.  The 
Marble  Hall  is  oval,  and  contains  four  fine  marble  busts, 
supported  on  scaglidia  pedestals.  The  whole  interior 
length  of  the  south  front  is  occupied  by  an  elegant  and 
wdl-stored  library  of  the  best  auUiors.  Among  the  paint- 
ings which  decorate  this  mansion  is  a  half-leng^  of 
William  Penn,  the  benevolent  founder  of  Penn-Sylvania, 
at  the  age  of  22 :  he  is  here  represented  in  armour.  The 
park,  though  rather  flat,  commands  some  very  fine  views, 
particularly  to  the  south,  where  the  eye  is  directed  over  a 
large  sheet  of  water  to  the  majestic  castle  of  Windsor, 
beyond  whieh.  Cooper's  Hill  and  the  Forest  woods  clo8« 
the  prospect.  A  large  lake  winds  round  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  with  a  neat  stone  bridge  thrown  over  it.  The 
lake  was  originally  formed  by  Richmond,  but  it  has  been 
considerably  altered  by  Repton,  who  also  directed  the 
laying  out  of  the  park.  About  300  yards  from  the  north 
front  of  the  house  is  a  handsome  fluted  column,  68  feet 
high,  erected  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt ;  om 
the  top  is  a  colossal  status  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  by  Rosa. 
Beyond  this  is  Stoke  Farm,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sefton. 

STOKE  POGES,  Bucks,  2  miles  N.N.E.  from  ^oogb, 
and  30^  from  London,  is  a  large  scattered  village,  which 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Pages,  from  its  ancient  lords 
of  that  name.  The  heiress  of  this  family,  in  the  reign  of 
^ward  III.,  married  Lord  Molines,    ^hb  shortly  after- 
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mordfl  procured  » licmse  from  the  king  to  oonrert  thB 
m«nor-hou0e  into  a  csstle.  From  him  it  descended  to  the 
Lords  Himgerford,  and  from  them  to  the  Hastings^  Earls 
of  Huntingdon,  and  it  seems  afterwards  to  hare  heen  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton.  Sir  Edward 
Cok^,  haring  married  an  heiress  of  tiie  Huntingdon  family, 
became  the  next  possessor,  and  here,  in  1601,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  risit  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
entertained  in  a  rerj  sumptuous  stjle,  presenting  her 
with  jewels  to  the  value  of  ^1,000 ;  and  here  he  died  in 
1654.  It  was  afterwads  the  seat  of  Vicountess  Cobham, 
on  whose  death  the  estate  was  purchased  bj  Mr.  William 
Penn,  chief  proprietor  of  Penn-Sjivania,  in  America,  and 
it  now  belongs  to  John  Penn,  Esq.,  his  grandson.  (See 
Stoke  Park)  The  old  manor-house  furnished  the  subject 
for  the  opemng  of  Gray's  poem,  "  The  Long  Story,"  in 
which  the  style  of  building,  and  fantastic  manners  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  are  delineated  with  much  truth.  Gray, 
when  a  student  at  Eton,  occasionally  resided  with  his 
aunt  in  this  yiUage,  the  church-yard  of  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  much-admired  elegy,  occasioned,  says  his 
biographer,  "  by  the  recent  loss  of  his  invaluable  mother 
and  his  particular  friend,  West.''  On  the  plain  slab  cover- 
ing  his  mother's  tomb  (dose  to  the  chancel),  he  wrote  the 
fbUowing  epitaph : — 

.  "  In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited,  in  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection,  the  remains  of  Mary  Antrohut;  she  died 
unmarried,  Nov.  5,  1749,  aged  sixty-six.  In  the  same 
pious  confidence,  beside  her  friend  and  sister,  here  sleep 
the  remains  of  JDorotAjf  Gray,  widow,  the  careful  tender 
mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  mis-* 
fortune  to  survive  her.  She  died  March  11,  1753,  aged 
sixty-seven." 

The  same  tomb,  by  Mr.  Gray's  particular  directions, 
became  also  the  place  of  his  own  intennent;  though 
neither  friend  nor  relation  raised  a  stone  to  his  memory 
till  the  year  1799,  when  Mr.  Penn  performed  the  lonir- 
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BCtyloctod  Usk.  The  mommteiit  erected  by  tbis  gentleiMni 
ttinds  in  a  field  adjointii|f  tke  chvioh'Taid,  aad  fo^me  lire 
termiiiAtioa  of  one  of  tbe  riews  frcHn  Steke  Hoiwe.  K  ie 
eompoeed  of  stone,  and  eonnets  of  a  large  sarGopkag^u*, 
•apported  on  a  square  pedestal,  with  inscriptions  oft  each 
side.  Three  of  them  are  selected  from  the  <  Ode  to  EtoA 
College,'  and  the  '£l«g)r  written  in  a  Geontrf  Chon^ 
yard  j'  the  fourth  is  as  follows  : 

TU»  MoouHMnfe,  ki  hoBMir  of 
Thohas  Gray* 
Wat  erected  A^D.  1799, 
Among  the  sceuery 
Celebrated  by  that  great  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poet 

He  died  in  1771, 

And  lies  unnoticed  in  the  adjoining  Church-yard; 

Under  the  Tomb-stone  on  which  he  {dously 

And  pathetically  recorded  th«  Intennedl 

Of  hh  Aunt  ilnd  lamented  itfother. 

fidwsrd  tiOrd  Loagbborough  hefre  founded  an  ho^its?, 

with  a  chapel,  in  which  he  himself  was  interred;  die 

former  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Penn,  on  amoris  cbnrenient 

spot. 

STONDON,  a  parish  iii  Essei,  distttnt  ftt>m  OiigAt 
i  miles,  afad  from  London  24,  also  called  Stondon  Marci, 
takes  its  principal  name  from  its  situation  on  a  stony 
eminence,  and  its  addition  of  Marci,  frx>m  the  family  of 
Mark  or  Marks,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  manor.    The 
ancient  manor-house,  called  Stondon  Ball,  is  a  short  dis- 
tance northward  from  the  chtTrch,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  which  is  Stondon  Place,  now  the  seat  of 
Captain  Kesterman.    The  cliurch,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  has  a  wooden  spire  and  three  bells.    On 
tbe  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a  Very  antiient  tomb   bears 
the  following,  in  old  English  characters : — 
'*  Who  mts  to  se  and  knowe  him  selft. 
May  loke  upon  this  glase. 
And  y«iV  the  beaten  pathe  dt  dedie, 
\l4Mibe4iaUoaeda3rpMe,   d, .zed by Go Ogle 
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With  patient  mjnd  have  gone« 

Whose  body  here,  as  death  hath  changed. 

Lies  covered  with  this  stone; 

When  dust  to  dust  is  brought  agun. 

The  erth  she  hath  her  owne, 

This  shall  the  lot  of  all  men  be 

Before  the  trumpe  be  Uowne." 

April  17th,  1575. 

Ou  the  fiorihetn  sido  of  tlte  chancel,  an  old  tombstop* 
bears  several  bras^  plates  with  portrait»«  and  the  following 
ioscriptiou  :«- 

'•  1570. 


*'  John  Sarre,  citizen  of  London, 
An  ironmonger  firee ; 
Also  a  merdiaat  venturer, 
la  gnwe  here  lieth  fee. 
Here  in  Stoodon  was  he  borne, 
Yihsm  soide  God  take  to  rest, 
Fi^f^h  of  Julie,  in  the  year 
Of  Christ  above  exyra^t 


Of  earnest  seal  amcmg  the  rest 

In  liffe  he  had  regarde 

To  this  parishe,  his  native  soyle. 

And  gave  a  lai^  reward 

To  it  md  other  ins 

Vhat  scare  about  it  be. 

And  eke  in   London    where  he 

dwelt. 
Full  lyberall  gifts  gave  he." 

STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN,  a  small  hamlet  to  Chis- 
wick,  near  the  Thames,  principally  inhabited  bj  persons 
connected  with  the  traffic  of  the  riv^er.  It  contuns  a  few 
houses  of  superior  character,  one  of  which  was  for  manjr 
years  inhabited  by  the  late  J.  ^offany,  Esq.,  R^A.,  who 
died  here  in  1815,  and  was  buried  in  Chiswick  church. 
Here,  also,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  long 
a  resident,  the  facetious  comedian,  familiariy  called  Joe 
Miller,  whose  jests  are  so  generally  known  and  quoted. 
He  died  at  this  hamlet  in  1738,  apd  was  interred  in  St. 
Clement's  Church-yard,  London, 

STRATFORD,  or  STRATFORD  LANGTHORN,  a 
populous  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex» 
3|  mil^s  from  London,  and  the  first  yillage  in  that  county 
after  crossing  the  Lfa  at  Qow*bridg#^.  J|'h^  v^(iJA]);|  bM» 
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of  late  yean,  been  greatly  improred ;  it  containa  nmntit^ 
ouf  excellent  houses,  with  large  gardens,  and  a  new 
church,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture* 
Thore  was  anciently  an  abbey  at  this  place  for  monks  of 
the  Cistertian  order ;  its  foundations  were,  some  time  ago, 
dug  up  and  remo?ed,  on  which  occasion  a  small  onyx 
■eid  was  found,  with  a  Latin  impression,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  priory  seal.  The  site  of  the  precincts,  being 
about  sixteen  acres,  was  moated,  and  the  abbey  stood 
about  three  furlongs  south-west  of  the  present  ^church : 
until  lately,  a  gateway  and  other  remains  were  standing, 
but  now  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  this  ancient 
building. 

Here  is  Strajtford  House,  an  inelegant  structure,  but 
with  some  fine  grounds ;  and  near  this  place  are  the  che- 
mical works  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.  On  the  river  here, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  numerous  mills  and  manu- 
factures, on  a  large  scale. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL,  near  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 
long  the  villa  of  the  celebrated  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Thames.  It 
was  originally  a  small  tenement,  built  in  1698,  by  the 
Earl  of  Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodging-house. 
CoUey  Gibber  was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  wrote 
his  comedy,  called  ^' The  Refusal/'  It  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Marquess  of  Carnarvon,  and  other  persona 
of  consequence,  as  an  occasional  summer  residence ;  and 
was  subsequently  let  on  lease  to  Mrs.  Chevenix,  the  noted 
toy-woman,  of  whom,  in  1747,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Walpole*,  who,  in  the  following  year,  also  bought  the 


•  Thif  gentleman,  in  a  letter  dated  Twidtenham,  June  8,  17t7« 
thus  humorous^  describes  his  new  purdiase^ — "  Vou  perceive  by  my 
date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have  left  my  tub  at  Wind- 
sor; it  is  a  little  play-thing  house  that  I  have  got.  out  of  this 
Chevenix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  it  set 
^enamelled  meadows,  with  phiUagree  edges; 
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^Be^simplc  of  die  attate.  The  humble  dwelling  which 
fftood  heie  forms  the  nudnu  of  the  preeent  eelebrated 
mansion,  whioh  was  graduallj  erected  by  Mr.  Walpok, 
between  the  jears  1753  and  1776;  his  intention  being  to 
adopt  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Pointed  Style  of 
mrchitecture. 

The  yilla  stands  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  commands 
pleasing  yiews  over  the  lovelj-  mixture  of  wood  and  water, 
with  which  this  neighbourhood  is  enriched.  Two  sides 
Itbut  £>n  the  high  road,  and,  from  this  circumstance  of  site, 
the  house  loses  a  portion  of  that  romantic  gloom  desirable 
in  an  edifice  affecting  a  poetical  air  of  ancient  costume. 
Viewed  from  the  more  distant  road,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  riirer,  its  mullioned  windows,  numerous 
pinnacles,  and  embattled  towers,  present  an  imposing  pic* 
ture  of  Gothic  sublimity,  that  agreeably  deludes  the  judg* 
meut,  and  would  indeed  appear  the  work  of  hands  long 
■since  mouldered  into  dust. 

On  a  closer  examination  we  are  surprised  to  see  the 
slender  texture  of  the  fabric,  which  at  a  distance  we  sup- 
posed to  hare  stood  the  shock  of  centuries.  The  walls 
are  slight,  and  covered  with  rough-cast ;  and  the  copings 
of  the  battlement  and  the  pinnacles,  which  rise  so  proudly, 
are  of  wood. 


A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roU'd, 
And  little  fldies  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  continu- 
ally with  coaches  and  chaises ;  barges,  as  solemn  as  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham  Walks 
bound  my  prospects ;  but,  thank  God,  the  Thames  is  between  me  and 
the  duchess  of  Queensbury.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders  in- 
habit all  around,  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skimming  uiidsr  my 
window,  by  a  most  poetical  moonlij^  The  Cbcvenixes  had  trioktd 
the  cottage  up  for  themsehres.  Up  two  pair  of  stain  is  vkst  they 
call  Mr.  Cherenix^  library,  Amiahed  with  three  map*,  one  shelf,  a 
bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa,  and  a  lunar-telMOope,  without  ghwws." 
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Great  taste  i»  diiplayed  in  tbe  embelUsbment  of  this 
edifice,  and  in  the  choice  collection  of  pictures,  sculptures, 
antiquities,  and  curiosities,  that  adorn  it.  The  approach  to 
the  house  from  the  north,  is  through  a  grove  of  lofty  trees ; 
the  embattled  wall,  oTergrown  with  iry ;  the  spiry  pin- 
nacles, and  gloomy  cast  of  the  building,  give  it  the  air  of 
an  ancient  abbey,  especially  on  entering  d>e  gate,  where 
a  small  oratory,  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  having  a 
cloister  behind  it,  appears  in  the  fore-court. 

On  entering  tbe  house,  we  are  led  through  a  hall  and 
passage,  with  painted  glass  windows,  into  the  Refectory, 
or  Great  Parlour,  which,  among  its  ornaments,  has  many 
pieees  of  stained  glass,  as  have  all  the  windows  in  every 
apartment.  These  add  a  richness  to  the  rooms,  which, 
particularly  on  a  bright  day,  has  a  very  good  effect.  The 
Gothic  screens,  niches,  or  chimney-pieces,  with  which 
eadi  room  is  likewise  adorned,  were  designed,  or  rather 
adapted,  from  ancient  remains,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.* 
Walpole  himself,  or  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Little  Parlour*  The  chimney-piece  is  designed  from 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ruthall,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Jn 
this  room  is  Mrs.  Damer's  much-admired  model  of  two 
dog^  in  terra  cotta ;  the  chairs  are  of  ebony. 

The  Blue  Breakfasting  Room  contains  several  exquisite 
miniatures  of  the  Digby  family,  by  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver,  * 
and  others  by  Petitot,  &c.    In  a  closet  are  two  kittens,  by 
Mrs.  Damer,  in  white  marble. 

In  a  niche  on  the  staircase  is  the  rich  and  valuable 
armour  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  is  of  steel,  gilt;  and 
covered  with  bas-reliefs,  descriptive  of  military  ex- 
ploits. 

Tlie  Librai-y.  The  upper  part  of  the  chimney-piece 
designed  from  tbe  tomb  of  John,  Earl  of  CornwaU,  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  the  stone- work  below  from  that  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Canterbury.  The  books, 
of  which  there  is  a  very  valuable  collection,  are  ranged 
wifhiu  Gothic  arches  of  pierced  wo^.    .^n^^jgr  |he  most 
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remarksble  objects  are,  a  clock  of  silver,  gilt,  a  present 
from  Henrj  VIII.  to  Ann  Boleyne ;  a  screen  of  the 
fittest  tapestrj,  made  in  England,  being  a  map  of  Surrey 
snd  Middlesex ;  and  an  Osprey  eagle,  in  terra  cotta,  by 
Mrs.  Damer,  on  the  base  of  which  Lord  Orford  inscribed 
this  complimentary  line  : — Non  me  Prajeitiles  Jinxit,  at 
Anna  Damer, 

The  Star  Chamber,  a  small  ante-room  leading  to  the 
Holbein  room  and  great  gallery,  contains  tbe  famous  bust 
of  Henry  VII.,  done  as  a  model  for  his  tomb,  by  Torregiano. 
This  room  has  its  name  from  the  ceiling  being  studded 
with  gilt  stars  in  Mosaic. 

The  Holiein  Chamber  is  adorned  with  pictures,  tshiefiy 
by  and  after  Holbein ;  particularly  the  Triumphs  of  Riches 
and  Poverty,  by  Zucchero;  and  Holbein's  design  for  a 
nagaifioent  ohimney-piece  for  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
palaces.  The  chimney-pieoe  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Warham,  at  Canterbury.  Part  of  this 
room  is  separated  by  a  screen,  behind  which  stands  a  bed, 
the  cano]^  of  which  is  crowned  mth  a  plume  of  red  and 
white  ostrich-feathers.  Here,  «lso,  is  a  fine  whole-length 
of  Henry  VHI.,  in  terra  aotta,  and  a  head  of  the  same 
king,  with  a  watch  at  his  neck,  carved  on  box.  By  the 
side  of  the  bed  hangs  the  red  hat  of  Cardinal  Wolaey, 
which  is  of  4he  finest  beaver  lined  with  silk. 

The  GaUery  is  a  truly  superb  apartment,  56  feet  long, 
17  high,  and  13  wide.  The  ceiling  is  copied  from  one  of 
the  side  aisles  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  finely  orna- 
mented with  pendants  and  tracery,  and  gilt.  The  door- 
ways are  designed  after  the  north  entrance  of  St.  Albau's 
Abbey  church.  The  most  embellished  side  of  this  apart- 
ment was  partly  designed  from  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  at  Canterbury,  and  has  five  canopied  recesses, 
enriched  with  tracery,  and  panaelled  with  excellent  pic- 
tures. In  one  of  the  recesses,  on  an  antique  pedestal,  is 
a  noble  bust  of  Vespasian,  in  basalt.  In  another  repess, 
oa  an  antique  pedestal,  adorned  with  Satyrs  heads,  and 
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— Mbip,  0B9  of  Um  fiaett  pi«CM  of  aeolplnr^  kaomu :  it 
WM  foQBd  itt  Um  b^fas  of  C«nc«U%  1  Rone.  On  and 
oador  tbe  tables,  ara  otbor  piaeea  of  aacieat  •calptaie,  ia 
botto  aad  onic.  Oa  the  ja|iaa  sabinti  aie  chcuoa  speci- 
meni  of  Romaa  oartbanirve,  fiaelj  paiatad  and  weU  prap 
•enred.  In  the  wiadowt  sod  otber  parts  of  the  room,  ara 
aaoj  saall  satiqoe  brooaes. 

Thg  Rammd  Rtam,  a  circolar  drawtng^oosi,  the  cbimnejr- 
pieca  dssigned  froai  the  tomb  of  Edward  tbe  Cooiassor, 
ia  Westminster  Abbej :  it  is  of  marble,  gilt,  and  inlaid 
with  scagUola :  tbe  dogs  in  the  fire-place  of  wraaght  sUver. 
This  rooB^  which  is  lighted  bj  a  bay-window  of  finelj 
painted  glass,  is  lichlj  ornamented  \  the  soHace  is  takea 
from  the  topub  pf  Qaeen  Eleanor,  in  Westminster  Abbey* 
In  this  room  is  tbe  yaloable  antique  bust,'  in  basalt,  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  from  the  late  Puohess  of  Portland*! 
collection. 

The  Cabinet,  This  is  a  small  square  room,  with  a  aemi-» 
^rcular  recess  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  Entire  windows 
of  painted  glass,  in  which  are  large  heads  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  surrounded  mtb  beautiful  Mosaics;  a  large 
star  of  yellow  stained  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  domei 
the  carpet,  jmitating  tbe  Mosaic  of  the  windows  and  tbe 
star  in  tbe  ceiling ;  and  the  gilt  mouldings  and  omamenti; 
all  conspire  to  throw  such  a  golden  gloom  over  the  whole 
room,  as  to  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  Romish  chapeL 
The  roof  is  gioinedf  and  designed  after  that  of  the  Chapter 
House  at  York,  excepting  tbat  the  ribs  terminate  at  top 
in  a  central  star  of  yellow  glass.  In  this  room  is  a  splen- 
did cabinet  of  enamels  and  miniatures,  containing  a  great 
number  of  Taluable  portraits,  by  Petitot,  Zincke,  and 
Oliver.  In  tbe  glass  case  on  each  side  of  tbe  cabinet  are 
many  exquisite  specimens  of  art;  particularly  a  small 
bronze  bust  of  Caligula,  with  silver  eyes«  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum  ;  a  magnificent  missal  with  miniatures,  by  Kapbael 
and  his  scholars ;  and  a  small  silver  bell,  of  tbe  most  ex- 
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quislte  woi^onanship,  covered  with  lizards,  grasslioppers, 
&c.,  in  the  highest  relief,  (so  as  to  hear  the  most  minut6 
inspection)  hy  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

In  the  Great  or  North  Bedchamber^  are  a  state-hed  of 
French  tapestr^e,  and  a  chimney-piece  of  Portland  stone, 
gilt,  designed  hy  Mr,  Walpole,  from  the  tomh  of  Bishop 
Dudley,  in  Westminster  Ahbey.  Here  are  also  a  glasd 
closet,  famished  with  many  curiosities  and  antiquities ; 
and  a  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  polishetl  stone 
and  medalfions,  and  embellished  with  charming  drawings. 
Among  the  singular  rarities  in  the  closet  is  a  Speculum  of 
Kennel  coal,  with  which  Dr.  Dee  used  to  deceive  the 
credulous  and  vulgar  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  a  pair  oC 
gloves  worn  by  James  I. ;  the  wedding-gloves  of  Mrs, 
Hampden,  wife  of  the  celebrated  patriot  John  Hampden  ; 
and  the  spurs  worn  by  King  William  at  the  battle  of  th« 
Boyne. 

Beauclerk  C/wcf.-^-This  was  erected  in  1776,  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Essex,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  seven  pleasing  drawings  by  the  late  Lady  Diana 
BeauclerV,  from  as  many  situations  in  Lord  Orford's  play 
of  the  **  Mysterious  Mother." 

Litrary  over  the  Round  E^iem.- — This  Rbrary  contains  a 
valuable  and  extensive  -collection  of  prints  ;  among  which 
is  a  -very  valuable  series  of  English  engraved  portraits, 
bound  in  volumes. 

The  piers  of  the  garden-gate  were  copied  from  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  William  de  Luda,  in  Ely  cathedral.  The  gar- 
den itself  is  laid  out  in  the  modem  style ;  and,  in  th« 
encircling  wood,  is  a  neat  Gothic  chapel,  erected  on  pur- 
pose to  contain  a  curious  Mosaic  shrine,  (sent  from  Home,) 
the  woric  of  Peter  Cavalini,  (in  1256,)  who,  in  Henry  the 
Third's  reign,  made  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  this  chapel  are  four  panels  of 
wood  frcmi  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  with  the 
portraits  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
M«ter^  and  Archbishop  Kemp.     The  window    iU  thi« 
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cliapl  was  li^roug^t  ^vi^  B«xiiiU,  in  Sus^x :  \k9  pmeipal 
(jgu^r/es  ui  it  are  Henry  III.  and  EUapor  hi^  Quoen,  sup-* 
posed  to  be  tbe  only  portraits  of  those  sovereigfis  now 
•j^tapt|  ezcepjtiog  tbe  fine  8tatv^s  upoQ  their  r^speptive 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abb.e7» 

The  prodvctions  of  Liord  Orford's  pr^vmte  PHnting-^ets, 
at  Strawberrj  Hill,  hav^e  acquired  mufih  celebrity,  and  are 
purchased  with  ayidity  by  pollectors.  It  was  fitted  up  ix) 
the  yea#  1757,  and  conduced  by  the  late  Mr^  Kergate  till 
his  lordship's  decease* 

Lord  Orford  devised  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  Jlon.  Mrs. 
Pamer,  for  life,  on  condition  of  keepipg  it  ifi  repair, 
towards  which  he  bequeathed  her  j2,jOPOZ.  That  lady  resided 
some  years  here,  but  finding  the  charges  re^  consider-^ 
able,  she  declined  possession  about  twenty  years  ago,  14 
£»vour  Qf  the  Countess  Dowager  of  W^ld^n^ye ;  in  wh^m 
and  her  heirs  the  remainder  was  vested.  It  is  now  thf 
f^at  of  the  ^arl  of  Waldegrave. 

STREATHAM,  a  viUage  in  Surrey,  5  miles  frooa 
London,  on  the  high  road  to  Croydon,  deriving  its  naiioe 
from  its  situation  near  the  great  Roman  road  (rom  Aruudd 
to  London;  strete,  signifying  in  the  Saxon  a  highway, 
and  ham,  a  dwelling.  The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Tillage ',  the  north  si4e»  which  is  of  flint,  retains  some 
traces  of  the  ai«hiteeti)re  of  t^e  fourteenth  OAnt^ry.  Iq 
the  interior,  on  an  altar-tomb,  in  the  north  waU,  «Qd«r  % 
rioh  Gothic  canopy,  lies  the  mutilated  figure  of  an  anned 
knight,  having  a  pc»nted  helmet,  mail  gorget,  and  j^ated 
cuirasses.  The  canopy  is  ornamented  with  qqatrWoili, 
but  the  pinnacles  and  some  of  the  other  parts  are  imper^ 
feet.  In  the  same  wall,  higher  in  the  chancel,  is  another 
Gothie  canopy  with  a  flat  arch :  beneath  this  is  •  marble 
slab  fixed  sideways  in  the  w<^l,  which  has  evidently  been 
displaced.  The  inscription  records  the  death  of  Margate 
Cantlowe,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Aylwin,  whe  died  I486. 
Hena  is  a  monument  to  Rebeoca*  wife  of  WilUam  Lynne, 
who  died  in   1653,     Her  epitaph   was  written  by  hef 
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litsband,  wbo,  ntM  dwelUng  upon  het  lerenil  virtnM, 
•xolaimft,  in  the  conolading  Hnes — 

"  Should  I  ten  thousand  yean  enjoy  my  life, 
I  could  not  praise  enough  so  good  a  wife." 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  to  a  woman  of  equal 
excellence — Elizabeth,  wife  of  Major  General  Hamilton* 
'*  who  was  married  near  47  jears^  and  never  did  one  thing 
to  displease  her  husband.''  She  died  in  1746.  In  this 
phurch  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  bj  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, so  well  known  for  the  **  Controversy,"  was  instituted 
to  this  rectory  in  1710. 

The  manor-house,  which  is  at  the  comer  of  Streatham 
Comnum,  contains  th0  arms  of  Nowland,  on  two  brick 
turrets.  Queen  Elizabeth's  amis  were  formerly  in  tha 
ball,  whence  the  unfounded  report  that  this  was  one  of  her 
palaces. 

Streatham  Park,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Thrall, 
and  afterwards  of  his  widow,  remarried  to  Mr.  Pioa^^ 
was,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Thrale,  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  Dr  Johnson,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  h«r«, 
and  met  with  the  most  hospitable  and  soothing  kindness. 
This  property  was  sold  by  auction  in  1816  to  R.  Elliot^ 
Esq.  Around  the  Common ^  sldA  in  the  neigbbouihood, 
are  many  elegant  villa  residences.  A  mineral  spring 
was  discovered  in  this  parish  in  1660^  which  is  still 
esteemed. 

SUDBRQOK  HOUSE,  Petersham,  Surrey,  the  sext 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Hortou,  M.  P.,  is  a 
handsome  residence,  with  fine  grounds,  extending  to  the 
Thames. 

SUNBURY,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  near  the  Thames, 
between  Hampton  C6Urt  and  Shepperton,  16}  miles  S.W. 
from  London,  oobtsfais  a  kmg  range  of  hakidsome  houses 
and  ornamental  villas.    On^  house  here  (the  seat  of  the 
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Iftto  Earl  Pomfret),  bears  so  remarkable  a  resembluicor  t9 
the  facade  of  Hampton  Court,  as  to  be  caUed  that  palace 
in  miniature.  Sunbury  Place,  now  the  seat  of 
Turner,  Esq.,  was  formerly  the  resfdence  of  the  Hon.  P* 
Windham.  The  house  has  four  fronts,  with  an  ornamental 
pavilion  at  each  angle;  the  grounds  are  extensive  and 
tastefully  disposed.  Here  also  are  Darby  House,  —  St. 
Quintm,  Esq.  ;  Sunbury  VUla,  J.  ColUngridge,  Esq.  ; 
Sunbury  Park,  —  Giroux,  Esq. ;  Havoke  House,  Mt9» 
Aiiriol ;  and  several  other  genteel  residences.  The  place 
is  much  frequented  by  anglers. 

SUNDRIDGE,  a  village  in  Kent,  between  Westeibam 
imd  Sevenoaks,  24  miles  from  London.  Here,  at  Sundridg^ 
Cross,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  Hardinge,  Bart.  Near  it  is 
Coombe  Bank,  the  seat  of  W.  Manning,  Esq. 

9UNDRIDGE  HOUSE  and  PARK,  near  Bromley, 
Kent,  is  the  seat  of  Samuel  Scott,  Esq.  The  house  was 
built  from  desigas^  by  Nash,  but  its  interior  was  fitted  up 
by  Wyatt.  The  pleasure  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Reptoxu 
The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  presents  considerable 
diversity  of  surface. 

SUNNING  HILL,  Bwka,  a  village  in  Windsor  Forest, 
5  miles  S.  S.  W.  firom  Windsor,  and  22  from  London,  is 
■oted  for  its  fine  situation,  and  its  medicinal  wells.  Here 
are  the  villas  of  Lady  Grace  Qore-,  Sir  C.  Rowley,  Mrs. 
Schuts,  and  —  Barwell,  Esq.  Sunning  Hilt  Park  is  the 
seat  of  G.  CratcMley,  Esq. ;  and  at  Sunning  Hill  Wells  is 
Sitwood  Park,  M.  Forbes,  Esq.  On  a  stone  sarcophagus 
in  the  church-yard  is  the  following  epitaph  on  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Col.  Rich.  Fitzpatrick,  who,  "  during  forty 
years,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  who  died 
here  in  his  66th  year,  in  April  1815 :  it  was  written  by 
himself: — 

MY  OWN   JBPITAPV. 

Whoie  tum  it  next  ?     Thk  monitory  iloiie 
Replies,  vain  passenger,  perhaps  thine  owtw 
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If,  idly  curious,  thou  wilt  seek  to  know 
Whose  relicfcs  mingle  with  the  dust  below. 
Enough  to  tell  thee,  that  his  destin'd  span 
On  emrth  he  dwelt,— «nd,  Uke  thyself  a  man. 

Nor  distant  for  th'  inevitable  day 
When  thou,  poor  mortal ,  shalt  like  him  be  clay. 
Through  life  he  walk'd  im-emulous  of  fame. 
Nor  wish'd  beyond  it  to  preserve  a  name. 
Content,  if  friendship,  o'er  his  himible  bier 
Drop  but  the  heart-felt  tribute  of  a  tear ; 
Though  countless  ages  should  unconscious  glide. 
Nor  learn  that  ever  he  had  lived  or  died. 

SURBITON,  beyond  Kingston,  is  a  spacious  and 
«legant  mansion,  with  grounds  reaching  to  the  Thames,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Alderman  Garratt. 

SUTTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  11  miles  from  the 
bridges,  on  the  Reigate-road.  Here  are  extensive  downs, 
adjoining  those  of  Bassted,  and  affording  excellent  pas- 
ture. The  church  is  a  small  structure,  with  a  tower  of 
brick,  and  contains  some  ancient  inscriptions,  and  two 
handsome  monuments,  cue  to  Lady  Browulow,  the  other 
to  William  Earl  Talbot,  son  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the 
north  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Isaac  Littlebury,  the  translator  of 
Herodotus,  died  1710. 

Sutton  Lodge  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  Froggatt,  Esq.  In 
and  around  the  place  are  several  pretty  villas. 

SWAKELY  HOUSE,  about  a  mile  north  from  Ux- 
bridge,  Middlesex,  is  a  curious  old  family  mansion, 
erected  by  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
afterwards  successively  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir 
James  Harrington,  one  of  King  Charles's  judges,  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Viner,  the  facetious  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  entertained  King  Charles  II.  at  GuildhalL  llie 
house  is  a  large  square  building,  with  spacious  windows  ^ 
its  chimneys,  &c.  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  old  palace 
at  Kew,  in  Surrey.  It  was  lately  occupid  by  —  Clarke, 
Esq. 
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SWANSCOMBE,  a  Tillage  in  Kent^  between  Dartford 
and  Gravesend,  2|  miles  from  the  latter  plaee,  is  plea- 
santly situate  near  the  Thames,  centigoooa  to  the  pret^ 
Tillage  of  Greenhitbe.  The  cbnrch  is  seen  on  the  right  of 
the  high  road  from  London,  embosomed  in  the  woods  of 
Swanscombe  parir,  the  prapertj  of  government.  On  the 
left  of  the  road,  down  the  taming  which  leads  to  Green- 
hitbe, is  the  workhouse  of  the  united  parishes  of  Swans- 
combe  and  Stone.  A  abort  distance  beyond  ii  Ingress 
Park,  Mr.  Alderm.  Harmer,  (see  Jngrm) ;  and  still  fiir- 
tber,  the  Hive  Park,  belonging  to  goTemment 

At  Swanscombe,  the  old  custom  of  decorating  the  tombs 
and  coffins  of  maidens  with  Tine  garlands  is  still  cmi- 
tinued*  Here,  it  is  supposed  the  "  Men  of  Kent"  sor- 
prised  William  the  Norman,  bj  sheltering  themselTes  with 
boughs,  and  offered  him  battle  if  not  allowed  their  ancient 
rights,  which  were  granted  on  the  spot.  Hence  the 
motto  '*  Invieta"  to  the  arms  of  the  county. 

SWINLEY  LODGE,  Berks,  on  the  sooth*west  aide 
of  Sunning  Hill,  is  the  residence  of  themaster  of  the  buck- 
hounds.  Here,  numbers  otf  deer  are  always  k^  for  the 
tojtX  chace,  under  his  care  and  direction :  he  appoints  the 
days  ef  hunting,  takes  care  of  the  forest-demr,  and  of  his 
Majesty's  stag  and  buck-hounds  j  and  for  this  purpose, 
has  mferior  officers  under  him,  who  superintend  the  fontst, 
which  is  diTided  into  different  walks. 

SYDENHAM,  a  Tillage  in  Kent,  on  the  decliW^  of  a 
fine  hill,  seTen  miles  south  ficom  London,  waa  once  &moiia 
lor  its  medicinal  wells. 

The  eoauBoa,  now  inclosed,  commands .  a  fi«e  Tiew, 
which  has  been  rendered  more  attraotiye,  by  the  Croydon 
Canal  winding  its  coarse  in  the  Tale  beneath. 

TADWORTH  COURT,  near  Banstead,  Surrey^  is  the 
seat  of  —  Hudson,  Esq* 

TAPLO W,  a  Tillage.  9Mr  Maidenhead,  Bucks,  25  mile* 
W.  from  London,  is  finely  elerated  aboTe  the  Th^mea^ 
distinguished  by  its   noble   woodlands    and  picturesque 
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tppearaneo,  and  adorned  with  manj  handsome  liousei, 
the  resideooes  of  persons  of  rank  and  affluence.  Taplow 
Him$e,  tbe  ancient  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tbomood, 
stands  on  the  sununit  of  the  bill.  On  a  fine  eminence  in 
the  park  is  an  oak,  said  to  have  been  planted  hy  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  in  confinea'  ^othere. 
The  beautiful  mansion  of  (^lifden,  spoken  of  hy  Pope  as 

'*  CUAlmi'i  proud  akove. 

The  bow 'r  of  wantoa  Shr«w«bury  and  loTe," 

once  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  ehief  ornament  of  this  neighbourhood^  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1795. 

TEDDINGTON,  a  preUy  rural  riUage  in  Middlesex, 
situate  near  the  Thames,  12  miles  W.S.W.  from  London, 
on  the  borders  of  Bushy  Park,  which  is  here  entered  on 
the  road  to  Hampton  Court.  At  this  place  are  some 
handsome  seats,  and  numerous  select  villa  residences* 
The  Manw  House^  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  one  built 
by  the  celebrated  Lord  Buckhurst,  in  1602.  It  waa  the 
property  of  the  late  George  Peters,  Esq.,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Captain  Smith  and  his  lady  (the  Dowager  Lady 
Dudley  and  Ward) ;  subsequently  it  belonged  to  Edward 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  who  much  improved  the  estate.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  —  Northcott,  Esq.,  but  still  the  property  of 
the  Fletcher  family.  In  one  of  the  bed-cbambers  was  a 
state-bed,  given  by  tbe  Emperor  Charles  VI.  to  Sir 
George  Rooke,  and  two  portraits  of  that  gallant  admiral, 
the  one  taken  when  he  was  a  young  man,  the  other  after 
he  became  an  admiral.  .Near  Strawberry  Hill  ia  a  han^ 
some  villa,  built  about  50  years  ago,  by  the  late  Moses 
Franks,  Esq.,  after  a  design^  Sir  W.  Chambers,  who  laid 
out  thegrounde.  The  house  h|^>  fine  lawn  in  front  at  aa 
agreeable  distance  from  the  road^^  under  which  is  a  sub- 
terranean grotto,  commitnicatiag  with  the  Thames,  and 
wich  a  terrace,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  most  pleasing 
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objects  along  and  across  the  rirer.  Mr.  Walter,  a  late 
possessor,  who  purchased  this  seat  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Mr.  Franks,  made  considerable  improve- 
ments here.  In  this  parish  is  also  a  hoase,  built  and  fitte 
up,  at  a  great  expense,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, bj  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Lord  Major  of  fjondon, 
in  1709.  The  ceiling^  were  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the 
carvings  executed  by  Gibbons.  Two  rooms  thus  oma~ 
mented  still  remain.  The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy » 
which  was  enjoyed  51  years  by  that  good  man  and  g^reat 
philosopher,  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who  lies  buried  under  the 
tower.  Here,  likewise,  were  buried  that  eminent  judge. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  died  1764 ;  Mrs.  Woffington,  the 
admired  actress  of  Garrick*s  time ;  and  the  body  of  Paul 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  poet-laureat ;  his  heart,  inclosed  in  a 
small  urn  of  variegated  marble,  was  deposited  in  the 
mausoleum  at  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  by  the  late  Lord 
le  Despenser,  to  whom  Mr.  W.  had  bequeathed  it,  as  a 
testimonial  of  a£fectionate  gratitude  for  the  services  which 
his  lordship  had  rendered  him.  On  the  urn  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

*'  Paul  Whitehead,  Esq., 
Of  Twickenham, 
OWit  December  30,  1774. 
Unhallow'd  hands,  this  urn  forbear ;  ' 

No  gems,  nor  orient  spoil. 
Lie  here  conceaTd;  but,  what* s  mate  rare, 
A  heart  that  knows  no  guile." 

At  Teddington  Locks  is  some  fltfgling  from  the  banks, 
and  some  good  sport  may  be  exp#oted  here  in  punts  on  the 
Thames. — See  Bushy  Park, 

TIT TENHANGER  HAIX^  Herts,  3  mUes  S.£.  from 
St.  Alban's,  a  seat  of  tk#  Eaii  of  Hardwicke,  was  for- 
merly  the  property  o#  ffre  Blounts,  by  one  of  whom.  Sir 
H.  Pope  BkHtnty  tib«  present  mansion,  «  a  fair  stmotuie  of 
brick,"  was  built,  in  1654.  * 
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TOTTENHAM,  t  village  4^  miles  N.  (torn  London, 
in  the  road  to  Ware. 

The  church  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  almost  sur- 
rounded bj  the  Mosel,  a  rirulet,  which  rises  on  Muswell 
Hilt.  Over  the  porch  is  an  apartment  in  which  the  parish 
business  was  formerly  transacted,  and  in  which  Elizabeth 
Fleming,  an  ahns- woman,  lived  upwards  of  60  years  :  she 
numbered  her  hundredth  year  here  on  March  the  17tb, 
1790.  The  vestry  was  erected  in  1697,  by  Lord  Coleraine, 
of  Bruce  Castle,  who  made  a  vault  in  it  for  himself  and 
bis  family.  It  has,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  a  mausoleum, 
having  a  dome  leaded,  and  crowned  with  an  obelisk.  la 
the  church  is  the  grave-stone  of  the  Rev.  William  Bed- 
well,  one  of  the  translators  of  King  James's  Bible,  and 
author  of  a  history  of  this  parish :  he  died  in  163S.  Some 
excellent  painted  glass,  presented  in  1807,  by  John 
Wilmot,  Esq.,  ornaments  the  east  window.  The  font  is 
ancient,  probably  coeval  with  the  church,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  14th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Page  Green  stands  a  remarkable  circular 
clump  of  elms,  called  The  Seven  Sisters,  from  which 
point  o-'new  road,  called  the  Seven  Sisters'  Road  (which 
gee)  4  miles  in  length,  leads  to  the  Regent's  Park. 

In  the  town  has  been  a  cross  from  time  immemorial.  It 
was  formerly  a  column  of  wood,  raised  upon  a  little  hil- 
lock, whence  the  village  took  the  name  of  Tottenham  High 
Cross.  This  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1600,  and  an 
octangular  column  of  brick,  erected  in  its  stead  by  Dean 
Wood  :  the  latter  was  completely  covered  with  stucco  in 
1809,  And  various  embellishments  introduced,  in  the  style 
of  the  Tudor  age :  on  each  face  is  a  shield  with  one  of  the 
letters  composing  the  word  Totsnham  in  the  old  character. 

In  this  parish  are  three  almshouses.  Of  one  of  them, 
for  eight  poor  people,  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  erected 
by  Balthazar  Zanca,  or  Sanches,  a  Spaniard,  who  was 
confectioner  to  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  came 
orer  to  England,  and  was  the  first  that  exercised  that  art 
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in  this  country*  He  became  a  Protestant,  and  died  in 
1602.  It  is  said  that  be  lived  in  the  house  now  the  George 
and  Voltnre  inn ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  fixed  the 
arms  of  England,  within  a  garter,  supported  by  a  lion  and 
griffin,  and  with  the  initials  E.  R.  Over  another  door  is 
1587.  Here  also  is  a  free-school,  of  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  that  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary, 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  was  master.  Various  other  schools 
have  been  likewise  established  in  this  village,  one  of 
which  is  for  40  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated  under 
very  salutary  regulations  ;  this  was  opened  in  1792.  Other 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  system  have  been  formed  fcnr 
the  children  of  the  poor ;  principally  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Quakers,  many  respectable  families  of  whom  have 
dwellings  here ;  they  have  also  a  neat  meeting-house  at 
Tottenham.  Here  is  a  meeting-house  for  Methodists,  and 
a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics. — See  Bruce  Ccutle* 

TOTTERIDGE,  a  village  in  Herts,  2  miles  S.  from 
Bamet,  is  a  chapelry  to  Hatfield.  In  the  church,  above 
the  altar,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Resurrection 
of  a  Holy  Family,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters. 

TRENT  PLACE,  Middlesex,  a  beautiful  villa  on 
Enfield  Chase,  S  miles  M.N.W.  from  Enfield.  When 
that  part  of  the  chase,  which  was  reserved  to  the  crovrn, 
in  consequence  of  the  act  for  disforesting  it,  was  sold  by 
auction  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  two  of  the  lots 
were  bought  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Jebb,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully attended  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  when 
dangerously  ill,  at  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol.  Dr.  Jebb  con- 
verted his  purchase  into  a  delightful  paik,  and  erected 
this  elegant  villa,  in  imitation  of  an  Italian  loggia,  with  a 
music-room,  &c.  His  Majesty,  on  conferring  the  dignity 
of  baronet  on  Dr.  Jebb,  gave  the  name  of  Trent  Place  to 
this  villa.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Richard,  this  estate 
was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  but  it  is 
now  the  property  of  John  Cumming,  Esq.,  who  has  made 
many  improvements  both  in  the  house  and  grounds.     The 
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Imtter  eompriie  nemrljr  500  acres,  and  ttiU  retain  mach  of 
tbe  forest  character ;  tbej  are  varied  by  bold  inequalities 
of  surface,  and  ornamented  with  picturesque  trees,  and  a 
fine  sheet  of  water. 

TURNHAM  GR££N»  a  viUage  in  Middlesex,  4^  miles 
from  Hjde-Park-corner,  in  tbe  parish  of  Cbiswick.  In 
this  place  are  several  large  boarding-schools,  and  many 
other  good  houses,  among  which  is  the  villa  of  the  late 
Lord  Heathfield,  (the  gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar)  ;  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  which  were  laid  out  bj  Mr.  Acton, 
the  king's  gardener ',  it  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs» 
Wildman. 

TWO-WATERS,  a  village  in  Herts,  2  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Hemel  Hempstead,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
onion  of  the  river  Gade  with  Bulbome  Brook,  and  ad- 
joining the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  It  has  been  long  noted 
for  the  number  of  paper-mills  erected  on  the  sides  of  its 
stream. 

TYBURN,  anciently  a  village  W.  of  London,  on  the 
rivulet  Tyboum,  whence  it  took  its  name.  It  Is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Faddington.  Here  the  City  had  nine 
ancient  conduits.  Close  to  Tyburn  Bridge  stood  the 
mayor's  banquetting-house,  to  which  his  lordship  used  to 
repair  with  the  aldermen  and  their  ladies,  in  v«  aggons,  to 
view  the  conduits ;  after  which  they  had  an  entertainment 
at  the  banquetting  house.  This  edifice  was  taken  down 
in  1737.  Tyburn  was,  till  1783,  the  place  of  execution 
for  London  and  Middlesex. 

THAMES  DITTON,  m  Surrey,  a  remarkably  pleasant 
village  for  summer  residence,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  nearly  opposite  Hampton  Court,  14  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London,  and  much  frequented  by  anglers,  for  whose 
accommodation  there  is  a  convenient  little  house  on  the 
Thames'  side,  called  the  Swan.  The  river  Mole  is  also 
close  at  hand,  and  has  its  attractions  for  the  fly- fisher. 
Here  is  Boyie  Farm,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord 
H.  Fitzgerald  ^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Ditton  LodgCy 
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A.  Raphael,  Esq. :  Stniiton,  Mr.  Aldennan  Garratt,  and 
tiie  seat  of  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  with  manj  odier  pleasant 
rillas. — See  Ember  Court, 

THEOBALDS,  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Chesbunt, 
Herts,  in  which  the  Lord-Treasurer  Barleigh  had  a 
house,  with  eztensire  g^unds.  Queen  Blitabeth  oiten 
visited  here  for  seyeral  weeks  together.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  James  [.,  who  gare  the  Etri  of 
Salisbuiy  the  manor  of  Hat6eld  in  etchange  for  it.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  1765.  Here  are  seats  of  Sir  O.  B. 
Prescott,  Bart.,  and  —  Wingfield,  Esq. 

THEYDON  GERNON,  a  parish  and  village  in  Essex. 
The  parish  extends  from  Theydon  Mount  north-eastward 
to  Epping.  The  village  is  smalllkid  unimportant ;  it  is 
within  a  mile  of  Epping,  and  15  miles  from  Lobdon.  The 
church  is  on  high  ground,  with  a  good  view  northward, 
and  contains  numerous  v^ry  interesting  inscriptions  and 
monuments.  One  inscription,  in  very  ancient  raised 
letters,  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  on  a  slab,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  antiquaries.  It  is  much 
defaced,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  as  fol- 
lows;— "Pray  for  ye  soule  of  syrJohn  Crosbe,  knyght, 
late  alderman  and  grosar  of  London,  and  for  the  soules  of 
dame  Anne  &  Annes,  his  wyfis,  of  whos  gudys  was  gevyn 
toward  the  makyng  of  this  stepyll ;  on  whos  soules  Je«u 
have  mercy.  Amen.  Anno  Dni,  1620 :" — Another  is  "  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Dun,  knt.  &  dame  Joan  his 
wife,  who  their  lives  honourably  led,  and  in  their  severs! 
seasons  Christianly  finished.  He,  worthily  bom,  and 
learnedly  brought  up,  attained  to  such  perfection  of 
degree  and  knowledge  in  the  civil  laws,  that  be  was 
Honoured  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  state  of  ^bas* 
sador  and  oflSce  of  master  of  requests,  which  honour  wis 
enlarged  by  King  James  with  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  increase  of  honourable  employments ;  long  living  in 
great  honour,  in  court  and  country,  be  so  dyed,  the  26tb 
of  September,   1617,  aged  72.      She,    the   daughter   of 
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WiUiam  Aubrej,  doctor  of  laws,  master  of  requeets,  and 
vicar-general,  with  a  turtle-like  constancy,  continuing  her 
honourable  life  23  years  after  his  decease,  finished  her 
course  the  26th  of  December,  1640,  aged  72,  They  had 
issue  five  sonnes,  and  11  daughters."  After  these,  the  two 
following  may  be  deemed  fair  specimens  of  the  bathoi : — 
On  George  Saville,  who  was  46  years  clerk  of  this 
parish,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  73 : — 

'*  Long  have  I  toiled  upon  this  ground. 
And  here  a  resting-plaoe  I've  found." 

And  on  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Cook,  who  died  in  182S, 
aged  45 : — 

**  A  good  wif^  and  a  linoere  friend, 

A  cancer  she  had  which  brought  her  to  her  end." 

There  are  several  mementos  of  the  Abdy  and  Archer 
families  ;  and,  altogether,  this  church  is  well  deserving  of 
a  visit  from  any  curious  inquirer  who  may  happen  to  be 
in  its  vicinity. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  parish,  near  Epping,  is  Theydon 
■Bower,  the  fanciful  yet  pleasant  seat  of  Richard  Taylor, 
Esq.  It  is  obscured  from  sight  by  plantations  of  tall 
trees,  but  so  situate  as  to  command  in  front  a  view  both 
extensive  and  diversified.  In  this  parish  are  also  the 
elegant  seats  called  Park  Hall  and  Co(*per»ate  (which  see). 

THEYDON  BOIS,  a  parish  in  Essex,  partly  within 
the  forest,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  three  Theydons. 
The  church  is  a  small  old  building,  with  a  wooden  turret 
and  spire.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  hand- 
some marble  monument,  with  an  inscription,  in  Latin,  to 
the  memory  of  John  M.  G.  Dare,  Esq.,  late  of  Cranbrooke 
House. 

THEYDON  MOUNT,  a  parish  in  Essex,  3  miles  from 
Epping,  and  20  from  London,  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Mount,  on  account  of  its  occupying  a  more  ele- 
vated site  than  either  of  the  other  two  Theydons.  The 
Smijth  family  are  the  lords  of  this  manor,  whose  elegant 
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•est  U  situate  on  th«  high  grounds  between  iSnis  pltoce 
and  Epping^— See  HUl  Hali.  Tke  church  here»  which  is 
•maUy  was  rebuilt  bj  the  first  Sir  William  Smijth,  after 
being  destroyed  hj  lightning  about  A.D.  1600 :  it  con- 
tains numerous  monuments  to  the  familj,  with  interestincf 
inscriptions. 

THOBNDON,  EAST  and  WEST,  mm  property 
Homdon,  two  parishes  in  Essex,  each  distant  about  %!i 
miles  from  London,  and  3  from  Brentwood. 

East  Thomdon  church  is  a  small  building  of  brick,  of 
considerable  antiquity,  but  frequently  renovated.  The 
font,  which  is  of  massive  stone,  and  canred  with  inter- 
secting arches  and  other  geometrical  figures,  is  worth 
notice.  There  are  serend  monomeats  of  interest,  and 
some  ancient  inscriptiotts ;  as,  '*  Tyrell,  IHmL^  and  dame 

,  and  for  all  soulys  schudd  be  preyed  for ;  prey  for  the 

welfare  of  the  sayd  Thomas  Tyrell,  knt.,  Alys,  his  wjf, 
and  for  ail  Christen  soulys.'^  In  the  south  chapel,  on  a 
gravestone,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  in  English  thus  :•— 
**  Upon  him  who  once  decimated,  twice  imfHosoned,  and 
thrice  sequestered,  held  his  peace  as  oft  as  plundered. 
Here  lieth  buried  John  TyreU,  Knt."  He  died  in  1645, 
aged  82,  and  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  his  loyalty  to 
Kiog  Charles  I. 

West  Thomdon  has  not  a  church,  the  parish,  for  eeole* 
aiasticai  purposes,  being  united  with  East  Thomdon.  In 
the  former  parish,  3  miles  from  Bieatwood,  and  83  from 
London,  on  an  eminence,  sunrounded  by  an  axtensive 
park,  is  Thomdm  Mall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Petre.  The  mansion  is  of  white  brick,  and 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  connected  by  circular 
corridors.  The  approach  from  Brentwood  is  to  the  west 
front,  which  is  of  yrery  i^in  appearance ;  but  on  the  east» 
there  is  a  noble  portico,  with  six  fluted  Corinthian  piUars  ; 
the  lawn  falls  in  a  gentle  slope,  and  commands  a  fine 
prospect  across  the  Thames  over  Kent.  The  hall  is  40 
feet  square,  supported  by  18  columns,  and  covered  by  a 
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composition  in  imitation  of  marble,  by  Wjatt.  Portraits  of 
the  Petrofemily,  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  James  11., 
Earl  Damley,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others,  ornament  the  dining-room.  In  one  of  the  bed- 
roraos  is  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Catharine,  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  saloon,  are  many  valuable  portraits  and 
other  paintings.  On  the  right  wing  is  a  chapel,  with  a 
fine  painting  of  the  NatiTity,  from  Rome.  The  park  is^ 
finely  timbered,  and  accordingly  beautiful;  the  trees  are 
yaripus,  and  many  of  them  rare.  An  aTenue,  leading  from 
Brentwood,  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

THORPE,  a  Tillage  in  Surrey,  between  Egham  and 
Chertsey.  The  church  is  a  small  edifice  of  flint  and  chalk, 
and  bears  marks  of  considerable,  antiquity.  The  manor^ 
bouse  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Leigh  Bennet.  At  Thorpe^ 
l^ee  are  seats  of  I^idy  Blackett  and  Colonel  Stapleton. 

THURROCK,  GRAVS,  WEST  and  LITrLE.—See 
Grwfs,  W^t  and  LUtle  Tkurrw^. 

TILBURY,  WEST,  Essex,  now  a  smaU  village,  was 
ai^oiently  a  considerable  town  ;  it  is  upwards  of  25  miles 
from  London,  The  church  stands  on  an  en^nence,  from 
which  t^re  is  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  Thames 
mid  the  Channel.  Eormerly  \t  had  a  very  high  stone 
tower,  which  fell  down,  and  a  wooden  frame  and  spire  now 
supi^y  its  place.  In  the  aisle  of  the  ancient  church,  oa 
tbe  site  of  ^hieh  the  present  one  is  built,  there  was  a 
gravestone,  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  ornamented  with 
crosses ;  it  now  forma  the  sill  of  one  of  tbe  windows.  Tbe 
marshea  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  chiefly 
rented  by  g^nziers,  who  fatten  sheep  here  for  the  London 
market.  On  a  spot  in  this  parish,  where  a  windmill 
lately  stood.  Queen  Elizabeth  established  her  army  in 
158&,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  Spanish  armada.  Traoea  of  the  encampment  may 
still  be  seen.  It  was  here  that,  having  assembled  her 
aimy,  the  queeo  deUverid  the  following  patriotic  speech : — 
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"  My  lenAng  PeifpUj 

*'  We  hire  been  persuaded  bj  some,  tbst  are  careful  of 
our  saietj',  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to 
armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treacher|r ;  but,  I  assure 
you,  T  do  not  live  to  distrust  mj  faithful  and  loving 
people.  Let  tjrants  fear;  I  have  always  so  behaved 
myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  ohiefest  stren^h 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my 
subjects.  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  yon 
see  at  this  time,  not  for  any  recreation  and  disport,  bat 
being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to 
live  or  die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  God,  and 
for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my 
blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of 
a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and 
stomach  of  a  king — and  of  a  king  of  fkigland  too ;  and 
think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm,  to 
which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I 
myself  will  take  up  arms ;  I  myself  will  be  your  general, 
judge,  and  recorder  of  everie  one  of  your  virtues  in  the 
field.  I  know  alreddie,  for  your  forwardnesse,  you  have 
deserved  crowns  ;  und  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  yon.  In  the  meantime^ 
my  lieutenant-general*  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom 
prince  never  commanded  more  noble  or  worthie  subject ; 
not  doubting  but,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  hy 
your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  iu  the  field, 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  these  enemies 
of  my  God,  of  my  kingdoms,  and  my  people." 

TUbury  Fort  is  in  this  parish,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Themes,  directly  opposite  Gravesend.  This  ^ortificatioB 
was  erected  ori^nally  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  block-house^ 
but  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Charles  II.,  after  the 

*  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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Patch  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  river,  in  1667,  and  burnt 
three  English  men-of-war  at  Chatham.  The  esplanade 
and  bastions  are  extensive ;  the  latter  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  moat,  the  inner  one  being  180  feet  broad,  and 
having  a  good  counterscarp.  On  the  land-side  are  two 
small  redoubts  of  brick ;  but  its  chief  protection  on  this 
side  is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  laid  under  water. 
On  the  side  next  the  river  is  a  strong  curtain,  with  a  g^te, 
and  palisaded  ditch.  At  the  place  intended  for  the  water- 
bastion,  and  which,  by  the  plan,  should  have  run  out  into 
the  river,  so  as  to  command  both  the  curtains,  stands  a 
high  tower,  erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  the 
curtain  next  the  river  is  a  platform,  wbieh,  in  time  of  war, 
is  mounted  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  cannon,  from  24  to 
46-pounders,  with  smaller  pieces  placed  between  them 
and  the  bastions  and  curtains.  The  interior  of  this  fort 
contains  every  necessary  for  a  garrison ;  but  it  is  now 
used  chiefly  as  a  d^p6t  for  recruits. 

TOOTING,  a  neat  and  pleasant  village  in  Surrey, 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  former  commencing  at 
the  foot  of  Balbam  Hill,  a  mile  nearer  London  than  the 
former ;  distant  respectively  6  and  7  miles  S.S.W.  from 
the  metropolis.  The  ancient  church,  which  had  a  circular 
tower  and  wooden  spire,  but  was  not  in  any  other  respect 
remarkable,  has  lately  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one 
erected,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  chapel  of  ease  at  Upper  Tooting,  recently  built 
by  subscription,  with  school-houses  for  80  boys  and  60 
girls.  Besides  this,  here  is  an  excellent  parochial  school, 
endowed  by  several  bequests,  and  further  supported  by 
Toluntary  subscription.  Tooting  is  surrounded  by  villas, 
cottages,  and  schools. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  village  in  the  hundred  of  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.^  The  church  is  a  plain  modern 
building,  after  the  Doric  order.    In  and  around  the  village 
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ar«  ntiBMiouB  hudsonie  sests  (refer  to  ImUwoHH,  Swh 
fUmte,  aad  Stratpberrjf  HiU.)  Towarda  Teddington  ad- 
jouiiog  tli6  grounds  of  Strawberrj'  Hill,  is  a  pretty  cot> 
Ugo,  wbioh  was  the  retreat  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clive, 
It  was  presented  to  her  for  Hfe  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
placed  an  am  in  the  gardea,  thus  inscrihed  : — 

"  Ve  Smilet  and  Jests,  stil]  hover  round; 
This  is  Blirtfi't  consecrated  ground : 
HerBUved  the  laughter-loving  dune, 
A  matcMesB  actross,  Clivb  her  Barae> 
The  Comic  Mute  with  her  retii'd. 
And  shed atear  when  she  expix'd. 

H  W- 
This  atb  active  villa  has  latelj  been  a  lavoorite  summer 
residence  of  Alderman  Wood,  M.  P. 

In  the  vHlage  is  the  scat  (lateij  announced  for  sale)  of 
the  Lady  Baroness  Howe,  and  her  husband,  Sir.  J.  Wathen 
Waller,  Bart,  nearlj  adjaoMit  to  which  wat  the  celebrated 
viLUi  OF  PoPB,  which  the  Baroness  UvelUd  with  the 
ground  a  few  years  ago!  Near  this  is  the  seat  of  tbe 
Countess  Dowager  Poulet,  built  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  11.^ 
by  Dr.  Batty,  a  celebrated  physician.  Further  down  is 
Richmond  House,  for  some  time  the  seat  of  thelate  Conntoas 
Dowager  of  Elgin.  All  these  houses  enjoy  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect of  the  river.  Near  the  church  is  York  House,  which 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner  now  inhabits.  Farther  on  is  the 
noble  seat  of  the  Lady  Viscountess  Howe,  which  was 
erected  by  the  late  Lady  Anne  ConoUj,  on  the  she  of  a 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Stiafibrd.  Next  to  this  is  the  house 
of —  Pocock,  Esq.,  the  octagon  room  to  which  was  buih 
to  entertain  Queen  Caroline  at  dinner,  by  the  then  pro- 
prietor, James  Johnstone ,  Esq. 

Below  this  is  the  pretty  box,  called  Ragman's  Castle. 
Near  this  are  Marble  Hill  and  Marble  Hill  Cottage, 
formeriy  Spencer  Grove ;  below  which,  near  Richmond 
Bridge,  is  the  spacious  mansion  of  tho^  Rev.  G.  O.  Cam- 
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bridge,  aon  tb  th«  late  R.  Q.  Cambridge,  aatbor  of  tbe 
'*  Soribleried/'  &<;.,  who  has  a  good  ooUectioii  of  pictures 
bj  tbe  old  masters,  and  some  vaiuable  portraits. 

The  weedy  shallows  and  small  idands  about  Twickeoham 
and  Rich  mood,  are  famous  for  their  eels  ;  and  many  parties 
are  formed  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  summer  months,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  making  excursions  up  the  ri^er  to  partake 
in  tbe  luxury  of  feeding  on  this  fish,  when  newly  caught. 
Neuly  opposite  Twickenham  chureb,  isone  of  those  aitt, 
or  river-islands,  noted  for  its  eel-pie-house,  which  was  re- 
built in  1830. 

At  his  villa  at  Twickenham,  Pope  composed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  poetical  version  of  the  '*  lUad.''  Here  also 
be  wrote  his  *'  Dundad,"  bis  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  most 
of  his  celebrated  "Letters."  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot, 
Bolingbroke,  (**SU  John*'),  men  whose  talents  gave 
lustre  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were  here  hir  fre- 
quent visitors.     Here,  too,  the  poet  died. 

This  estate  was  purchased  by  Pope  in  1715,  and  he  in 
that  year  removed  hither  with  bis  parents,  from  Binfield, 
in  Windsor  Forest.  During  his  lifetime  be  much  improved 
the  house,  and  in  tbe  garden  be  took  great  delight.  Be- 
neath the  high-road  be  formed  a  subterraneous  passage, 
and  a  grotto  adorned  with  spars,  shells,  &c.,  which,  by 
means  of  a  luminous  upper  room  could  be  converted  at 
pleasure  into  a  camera-obscura.  Even  this  relic  of  de- 
parted genius,  however,hasnow  been  suffered  to  fall  to  ruins ! 

After  the  decease  of  Pope,  in  1744,  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, who  purchased  the  estate,  added  two  wings  to  the 
house,  and  extended  the  grounds,  forming  for  that  pur- 
pose a  second  subterranean  passage.  Over  the  entrance- 
arch  was  placed  a  bust  of  Pope,  in  white  marble,  with  tbe 
following  inscription  by  Earl  Nugent : — 

The  humble  roof,  the  garden's  scanty  line, 
111  suit  the  genius  of  a  hard  divine : 
But  fency  now  displays  a  Adrer  soope, 
And  StaohofM^s  plans  unfSold  the  soul  of  Pom. 
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The  late  Lord  Mendip,  (wbo  manted  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Stanhope,)  who  regarded  every  memorial  of 
the  poet  as  an  estimable  relique,  stuccoed  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  adorned  it  in  an  elegant  style.  He  enclosed 
the  lawn,  and  propped  with  uncommon  care  the  far-famed 
weeping-willow,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Pope 
himself,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  scyons  from  the 
parent  stock  in  Twickenham  Park.  Slips  of  this  tree 
were  anxiously  sought  after;  they  were  even  transmitted 
to  foreign  climes;  and,  in  1789,  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia  bad  some  planted  in  her  own  gardens,  at  Peters- 
burgh.  Notwithstanding  every  attention,  however,  this 
willow  perished  in  the  year  1801. 

In  two  small  apertures  in  the  rock,  adjoining  to  the 
grotto,  were  placed  a  Ceres  and  a  Bacchus,  an  excellent 
bust  of  Pope,  and  some  other  figures.  In  the  excavation 
on  the  right,  which  opens  to  the  river,  by  a  small  window 
latticed  with  iron  bars,  our  bard  sat,  it  is  said,  when  he 
composed  some  of  his  happiest  verses. 

In  the  grounds  there  is  still  a  small  obelisk,  having  a 
funeral  urn  on  each  side,  erected  by  the  filial  piety  of  our 
poet,  with  this  tender  and  pathetic  inscription  :— 

"Ah!  EoJTHA, 

Matrum  Optima, 

mcukrum  amanti8sima, 

Vale  r 

On  the  decease  of  Lord  Mendip,  in  180f ,  this  estate 
was  sold  to  Sir  John  Brisco,  Bart. ,  after  whose  death  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Baroness  Howe.  The  mansion, 
inhabited  by  this  lady,  stands  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  site  of  Pope's  residence.  It  is  a 
commodious  dwelling,  including  a  villa,  elected  here  by 
Hudson,  the  painter  (master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds). 

In  the  church  of  Twickenham,  Pope  and  his  parents  are 
interred  :  to  their  memory  he  himself  erected  a  moau- 
ment  here,    and  to  his  own :  but  some  years  after  his 
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decesse,  Bishop  Warburton  erected  another.  The  latter, 
which  is  of  grey  marble,  and  in  the  pjrramidal  form,  dis- 
plays a  bust,  or  medallion,  of  die  poet ;  and  beneath  it  are 
the  following  lines,  by  the  bishop  :-^ 

**  Alexandre  Pope,  M.  H.  Gulielmus  Episcopus  Glocestriensis, 

amicitie  causit  fac.  cur.  1761. 

Poeta  loquitut," 

For  one  who  wonld  not  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey* 

**  Heroes  and  Kings,  your  distance  keep. 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep ; 
Who  never  flatted  folks  Ifke  you ; 
Let  Horace  UuBh,  and  Vhgil  too." 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  at  the  east  end,  on  a 
marble  tablet,  are  some  lines,  by  the  late  Miss  Pope,  to 
^e  memory  of  Mrs.  Clive,  who  protected  her  in  early  life. 

Twickenham  Park  has  been  the  residence  of  many 
noble  persons,  and  among  them  of  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  spent  much  of  the  early  part  of  his  life  here 
in  studious  retirement;  and  here  he  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  then  presented  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Countess  of  Mountrath  devised 
this  estate  to  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  ;  on  his 
death  it  devolved  to  Sir  William  Abdy,  Bart.,  and,  being 
divided  into  lots,  was  for  the  most  part  purchased  by 
Francis  Gosling,  Esq.,  who  annexed  the  grounds  to  his 
own  adjoining  demesne,  and  pulled  down  the  ancient 
dwelling,  which  stood  on  the  line  dividing  the  two 
parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Twickenham.  In  the  meadows, 
between  that  mansion  and  the  Thames,  was  the  original 
site  of  Sion  Nunnery.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine 
cedars. 

UPXdlNSTER,  a  village  in  Essex,  16  miles  from 
London,  and  within  a  mile  of  Homchurch,  is  pleasantly 
situate,  and  surroanded  by  mansions  and  plantations.  The 
church  m  an  ancient  building,  with  an  ivy«mantlad  towor. 
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On  the  north  tide  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel,  built  bj  Sir 
John  Engaine,  as  a  burial-place  for  his  family,  and  named 
Gaines  chapel.  The  burial-place  of  the  Latham  family  was 
also  here,  until  A.D.  1770,  when,  being  ruinous,  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  James  Esdaile,  who  added 
a  cemetery  for  his  own  family.  The  church  has  some 
inscriptions  of  the  15th  century.  About  a  mile  from  the 
church,  stands  Ujmintter  Hall,  now  the  seat  of  Champion 
Edward  Branfill,  Esq.  This  estate  was  one  of  the  seven- 
teen manorial  possessions  giren  by  Earl  Harold  to  Waltbam 
Abbey,  and  is  supposed  to  hate  been  used  as  a  retiring 
place,  or  a  hunting- seat  for  the  Abbot,  who  had  a  chapel 
here,  of  stone,  (still  extant)  with  a  font  and  cemetery.  At 
the  dissolution,  this  estate  was  granted  to  Thomas  Crcnn- 
well.  Earl  of  Essex,  on  whose  attainder  it  was  given  to 
Ralph  Latham,  after  whom  it  passed  succeasively  to  many 
families,  until,  in  16B5,  it  was  sold,  by  order  of  Chancery, 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor,  llie  house  is 
pleasantly  situate,  commanding  extensive  prospects. 
Near  Upminster,  is  also  a  beautiful  modem  seat,  called 
New  Place,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Boyce,  Esq.,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion. 

UXBRIDGE,  a  marketrtown,  in  Middlesex,  15  miles 
west  of  London,  in  the  road  to  Oxford,  is  situate  on  the 
river  Coin  and  Grand  Junction  Canal,  over  each  of  which 
it  has  a  bridge.  The  houses,  which  are  in  general  well 
built,  are  chiefly  disposed  in  one  long  street,  near  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  large  markef-house,  erected  in  1789. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  a  hamlet  of  Hillingdon. 
The  chapel  is  an  irregular  building  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  thoroughly  repaired  about  12  years 
ago.  This  town,  which  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two 
constables,  and  four  headboroughs,  is  principally  noted 
for  its  very  great  corn-market,  and  for  its  opulent  mealmen, 
who  are  chiefly  Quakers  :  on  the  river  are  many  powerful 
flour-milb,  and  a  vast  deal  of  malt  is  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   During  the  summer-season,  a  passage  boat 
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eonstantlj  plies  to  and  from  London,  which  is  higblj- 
advantageouB  to  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  is  an  ancient  building,  called  the  Treaty-house,  from 
having  been  the  place  where  the  commissioners  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  met  in  1654  ;  it  has  beea 
lecently  converted  into  an  inn,  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
Crown :  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  it,  but 
the  capacious  room  in  which  the  commissioners  assembled 
still  remains.  Here  are  various  schools  and  meeting- 
bouses  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  camp, 
attributed  to  the  Britons.  In  the  neighbouriiood  are  many 
corn-mills,  affording  a  large  supply  of  com  to  the  metro- 
polis, both  by  land  and  water  carriage.  The  place  is  noted 
for  the  whiteness  of  its  bread,  and  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the 
noble  family  of  Paget. 

VALENTINES,  a  capital  mansion  in  Essex,  near  Ilford, 
and  about  4  miles  from  Barking  church,  is  now  the  seat  of 
Charles  Welstead,  Esq.  There  were  formerly  some 
valuable  pictures  and  carvings  in  this  house,  but  these 
have  now  disappeared. 

VAUXHALL,  one  of  the  six  precincts  of  the  parish  of 
I^ambeth,  situate  in  Brixton  hundred,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  2  miles  from  London-bridge.  In  this  hamlet  are 
many  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery,  stone,  plate-glass, 
and  patent  shot,  and  several  distilleries.  Through  the 
turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Wandsworth,  is  an  almshouse  for 
seven  poor  women,  founded  in  1612,  by  Sir  Noel  Caron. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  handsome  residences,  some 
of  them  having  extensive  pleasure-grounds  extending  to 
the  Thames.  In  one  of  these^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
(brother  to  the  late  Queen  Caroline)  resided  for  many 
years.  Here  is  a  handsome  cast-iron  bridge  over  the 
Thames  to  Millbank,  Chelsea,  and  Pimlico.  It  consists  of 
nine  arches,  supported  by  stone  piers.  The  length  is  809 
feet,  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  light  and  elegant.  It  was 
first  opened  in  1814.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  Guy 
Faukes  resided  in  the  manor-house  of  Vauxhall,  cr  Faux- 
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hall,  the  site  of  which  hall  was  near  the  Cuinherlatid  tsTem 
«Bd  tea-gardens  (now  burnt  down) ;  but  there  appears  do 
ground  for  this  tradition,  except'  the  coincidence  of 
names.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  meetings  of  the 
gnnpowder-plot  conspirators  were  held  here,  in  a  private 
house,  which  was  burnt  down  by  accident  in  1635. 

At  Vauxhall  are  the  most  celebrated  pubUe  gardens  in 
Europe.  Vauxhall  Gardens  are  situate  near  the  Thames, 
and  hum  three  entrance-gates :  one  at  the  c<»ner  of  Ken- 
nington*lane ;  another  in  the  lane,  called  the  Chinese 
entrance,  never  opened  except  on  gida  nights ;  and  the 
water  or  house-gate*  The  latter  is  a  plain  but  handsome 
mansion  of  brick,  and  was  probably  the  residence  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Vaux,  which  Mr.  Nichols,  in  bis 
history  of  Lambeth,  conceives  was  connected  with  the  in- 
cendiary Guy,  or  more  correctly  Guido  Faux. 

In  a  plan  lent  to  Mr.  Bray,  by  Mr.  Myddleton,  dated 
1681,  tiie  present  Vauxhall  Gardens  are  called  Spring 
Giurdens,  and  are  marked  as  being  planted  with  trees,  laid 
out  in  walks,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  circle  of  trees  or 
shrubs.  Mr.  Myddleton  remembers  Isrge  trees  which  must 
have  been  anterior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Tyers,  which  hy 
degrees  died  ;  the  last  of  them  holding  out  to  1805.  Mr. 
Bray  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  gardens  to  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  had  a  house  and  garden  at 
Vauxhall. 

About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers  became  the 
occupier  of  this  place,  and  there  being  a  Itege  garden,  with 
a  great  number  of  trees,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  walks, 
the  house,  on  being  converted  into  a  tavern,  or  plade  <»f 
entertainment,  was  much  frequented.  This  place  was 
opened,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Tyers,  under  the  name 
of  Spring  Gardens,  on  the  evening  of  the  T^  of  June,  175S, 
with  illuminations,  and  a  Ridotto  al  Fresco.  Aboat  four 
hundred  persons  attended ;  the  principal  part  of  them  in 
masks  and  domiuos.  This  encouraged  the  proprietor  to 
make  bis  gardens  a  place  of  musical  entertainment.    He 
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decorated  them  with  paintings,  erected  an  orchestra,  and 
alcoves  for  the  company,  engaged  a  band  of  excellent 
musicians,  and  issued  silver  tickets  for  admission  at  a  guinea 
each  ;  and  on  receiving  further  encouragement,  he  set  up  an 
organ  in  the  orchestra,  and  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
garden  erected  a  fine  statue  of  Handel,  in  the  character  of 
Orpheus,  plajing  on  a  lyre,  the  work  of  Koubiliac. 

From  an  account  of  these  gardens  published  by  Dodsley 
in  1761,  it  appears  that  they  were  lighted  by  about  1,500 
lamps.  Latteriy,  as  many  as  tweniy-Jive  thousand  lamps 
have  been  used  on  one  night !  They  had  then  a  piece  of 
machinery  called  the  waterfall,  consisting  of  a  transparency, 
and  were  adorned  by  various  paintings  by  Hogarth  and 
Hayman,  ail  of  which  are  minutely  described  in  Nichols's 
history. 

Mr.  Tyers  died  in  1767  -,  and  so  great  was  the  delight 
he  took  in  this  place,  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  the  gardens  a  few  hours  before  his  death  to  take  a  last 
look  at  them. 

He  devised  this  property  equally  between  his  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  Thomas,  Jonathan,  Margaret,  and 
Elizabeth.  The  younger  son  conducted  the  gardens  until 
his  death  in  17912!,  when  Mr.  Bryant  Barrett,  an  eminent 
wax- chandler,  having  married  his  daughter  and  only  child, 
became  part  owner,  and  undertook  the  management ;  be 
soon  after  bought  the  other  share.  He  died  in  1809,  and 
devised  this  estate  to  his  two  sons,  George  Rogers 
Barrett  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Tyers  Barrett,  D.D, 
by  the  fonner  of  whom  the  entertainments  were  carried  on 
for  many  years. 

In  1821,  the  Messrs.  Barrett  disposed  of  the  property, 
for  upwards  of  ^  30,000,  to  Thomas  Bish,  Frederick  Gye, 
and  Richard  Hughes,  Esq. ;  who  have  carried  on  the  concern 
with  great  spirit,  and  with  a  considerable  deg^e  of  credit 
and  respectability  ;  no  expense  having  been  spared  to 
render  the  gardens,  attractive  and  wqrthy  the  attention  of 
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tii«  public.    His  Majesty  most  gracionslj  allowed    the 
present  proprietcHrs  to  place  tbem  under  his  patronage. 

Origioallj  the  widks  were  open,  but  some  years  ago  a 
eorering  was  placed  over  some  of  them,  to  guard  against 
damps  or  a  sudden  shower  ;  in  1810  and  1811.  this  cover, 
ing  was  extended  to  another  walk,  and  was  supported  by- 
iron  pillars ;  the  pavilion  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  in 
front  was  placed  a  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.  In  181S, 
the  Rotunda  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  highly  decorated  ; 
the  interior  being  made  to  represent  an  Indian  garden- 
room  ;  and  the  price  of  admission  was  advanced  to  four- 
shillings  ;  at  which  sum  it  still  continues. 

In  describing  this  enchanting  and  elegit  place  of 
amusement^  the  most  advantageous  entrance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  survey  is  the  water  or  house-gate,  where  the 
first  scene  that  salutes  the  eye,  is  a  noble  avenue  called  the 
King's  walk,  about  nine-hundred  feet  in  length,  covered 
a  considerable  way  with  an  awning,  to  keep  off  rain,  and 
oraamented  with  thousands  of  illumination-lamps, 
arranged  in  the  most  fanciful  groups ;  at  the  end  of  this 
vista  is  a  small  Uieatre,  in  which  is  exhibited  the  revolving 
evening  star,  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship.  Advancing 
into  the  garden  to  the  right  of  this  walk,  is  a  quadrangle  or 
square,  formerly  called  the  grove,  from  the  number  of  trees 
planted  in  it ;  in  the  middle  is  a  superb  and  magnificent 
octagon  temple  for  the  orchestra,  of  Chinese  Gothic  con- 
struction, curiously  ornamented  with  carvings,  niches,  &c.  j 
the  dome  of  which  is  siurmounted  with  an  iounense  regal 
crown  of  illumination-lamps  of  great  brilliancy.  The  whole 
edifice  is  of  wood,  painted  white  and  bloom  colour. 
The  ornaments  are  plastic,  a  compcsition  only  known  to 
the  ingenious  architect  who  designed  this  structure.  At 
the  upper  extremity  a  very  fine  organ  is  erected,  and 
at  the  foot  are  seats  and  desks  for  the  musicians  in  a 
semicircular  form,  leaving  a  space  for  the  vocal  per- 
formers in  front.    The  concert  begins  at  eight  and  con- 
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eludes  by  twelve.  One  tide  of  the  quftdnmg1«,  fronting 
the  orchestra,  is  occupied  by  a  large  pavillioa  of  the  com- 
posite order,  which  was  built  for  His  Royal  Highness 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  g^randf^tber  of  his  present 
Majesty ;  the  ascent  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps ;  the 
interior  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  chandeliers,  look- 
ing-glasses and  coloured  lamps.  The  expense  of  this 
erection  was  «£  2,000,  which  was  defrayed  by  a  Ridotta 
al  Fresco,  the  second  erer  exhibited  in  these  gardens. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  walk  is  the  Rotunda,  a  spacious 
building,  seventy  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  interior  is  fitted  up 
in  the  eastern  style,  and  the  walls  are  painted  from  views 
in  the  Mysore.  Froni  the  centre  of  the  roof  depends  a 
large  chandelier,  covered  with  1,500  coloured  lamps. 
One  side  of  the  Rotunda  can  be  opened,  within  which 
is  an  organ  and  space  for  the  orchestra,  and  a  small 
theatre  for  iantoocini  exhibitions.  A  few  seasons  after 
this  building  was  erected,  one  side  of  it  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  saloon  added  to  it.  The  roof  of  this  building  is 
elliptical,  and  in  it  are  two  small  cupolas  ;  this  is  called  by 
some  the  picture-room,  from  six  paintings  in  it,  viz  :  full 
length  portraits  of  his  Majesty  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte ;  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  to  the 
British  Army>  commanded  by  General  Amherst ;  Britan- 
nia holding  in  her  hand  a  medallion  of  his  present 
Majesty,  and  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Neptune  in  his 
chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  tritons,  &c.  bearing 
medallions  of  the  most  eminent  officers  during  the  war ; 
Lord  Clive  receiving  the  homage,  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
Britannia  distributing  the  laurels  to  Lords  Granby,  Albe- 
marle, Town^end,  and  Colonels  Monckton,  Coote,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  this  saloon,  from  the  gardens,  is  through 
a  Gothic  postal.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rotunda,  by 
which  we  enter,  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  noble  supper- 
room,  with  spaces  at  each  end,  one  for  musicians,  the  other 
latterly  used  as  a  theatre  for  miniature  scenic  representa- 
tions.   Each   corner    of   the   room   is  ornamented  with 
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trophiM,  &e.,  emblematical  of  the  four    quarters  of  the 
globe,  tbe  waUa  are  painted  after  Tiews  in  England,  and 
from  tbe   ceiling  depend  tbree  elegant  chandeliers    of 
coloured  lampa.    Along  one  side  of  the  walk  mentioned 
prerkmslj,  is  a  row  of  alcoves  or  boxes,  with  a  table   in 
each,  capable  of  containing  six  or  eight  persons.    Formerlj 
the  major  part  of  these  boxes  had  paintings  in   them,  by 
Hogarth,  Hajman,  &c. ;  but  at  present  rerj  few,  if  any,  of 
the    first    painter's    productions  remain.    Returning    to 
the    King*s-walk,  and    passing    the    entrance    to     the 
Rotunda  on  the  left,  the  boxes  tlike  a  sweep  of  fire-hon- 
dred  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cirde,  the  front 
being  ornamented  in  the  (jhinese  Gothic  stjle,  so  prevalent 
in  the  last  century.     Between  tbe  semi-circle  and  the 
walk  is  an  elegant  fountain,  erected  bj  the  present  pro. 
prietors.    Pursuing  our  course  we  arrive  in  a  transverse 
walk,  known  as  the  Chinese  walk,   at  the  south  end  of 
which  is  the  Chinese  entrance  ;  to  the  north  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  partly  transparent,  which  is  varied  annually.    In  an 
angle  formed   by  this  walk  and  the  grand  walk,  is  the 
theatre,  where  recently  hydraulics,  ballets,  masques,  the 
£Bats  of  jugglers  have  been  presented,  the  musicians  sitting 
beneath  a  covering  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  in  rainy 
weather.    The  interior  of  this  theatre  is  fitted  up  complete 
for    the   exhibition   of  the  most  intricate   and  difficult 
scenery.    Opposite  are  seats  erected  above  the  boxes,  for 
more   conveniently  viewing  the  performances,  to  which 
access  is  had  by  stairs  next  the  grand  walk  :  the  extra 
charge  is  one  shilling ;  they  are  conveniently  fitted  up 
and  covered  in  from  rain.   The  walk  of  either  side  bounds 
the  g^dens  on  the  east ;  northward  is  the  hermit  in  bis 
cell,  and  southward  the  building  called  the  Moorish  tower, 
nearly  one-hundred  feet  high,  from  whence  the  brilliant  fire- 
works, for  which  these  gardens  have  long  been  celebrated, 
are    exhibited,  and  from    whence    Madame    Saqui,  auj 
latterly    young    Blackmore,    the  American,    made  their 
terrific  descents  and  ascents.    Returning  by    the  walk 
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facing  the  Moorigh  tower,  we  arrive  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  quadrangle  to  that  bj  which  we  made  our  tour.  Here 
are  seats  similar  to  those  for  viewing  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  for  which  the  same  charge  is  made.  On  the 
left  is  a  similar  semi-circle  of  boxes  to  that  mentioned  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle  ;  still  further  on  is 
another  smaller  sweep,  completely  covered  in,  and  near 
which  is  a  path  to  the  coach  entrance  in  Kennington4aue. 

The  season  during  which  the  Royal  Gardens  are  open, 
usually  commences  in  June,  and  ends  in  August — the  days 
being  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  an  excellent  institution, 
established  in  1791,  and  now  situate  in  Great  College- 
street,  Camden  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Pancras.  The 
design  is  principally  to  promote  a  refonnation  in  veterinary 
science,  and  to  rescue  the  management  and  cure  of 
disorders  incident  to  horses,  and  frequently  the  lives  of 
those  truly  valuable  animals,  from  the  hands  of  the  un- 
skilful. It  is  calculated  also  to  render  that  a  respectable 
profession,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  beneath 
the  study  and  attention  of  men  of  liberal  education. 

The  management  of  the  College  is  in  a  Council,  which 
consists  of  the  president,  vice*  presidents,  and  directors ; 
subject  to  the  control  of  four  quarterly  general  meetings  of 
the  subscribers. 

A  School  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  veterinary 
science,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  professor :  and 
diseased  horses  of  any  description  are  admitted,  upon 
certain  terms,  into  the  infirmary.  Two  guineas  is  a 
qualification  for  an  annual  member,  and  a  subscription  of 
twenty  guineas  constitutes  a  perpetual  member.  The 
buildings  are  extensive,  and  extremely  well  adapted  to 
their  respective  purposes.  They  are  of  brick,  and  have 
a  frontage  of  270  feet :  within  which  they  extend  to  the 
distance  of  650  feet.  The  stables  present  a  model  of 
scientific  arrangement,  and  contain  stalls  and  apartmenu 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  horses  in  all  the  varieties  and 
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peculiarities  of  disease.  The  theatre  for  dissection  and 
lectures  is  judiciously  formed  ;  and  in  a  large  contiguous 
apartment,  are  numerous  anatomical  preparations,  for  the 
better  illustration  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The  lectares 
are  delivered  by  the  professor.  The  Infirmary  will  accom- 
modate about  sixty  horses.  Here  is  likewise  a  forge,  for 
the  shoeing  of  horses  on  the  most  appoved  principles  ;  and 
seyeral  attached  paddocks. 

WALHAM  GREEN,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Fulham, 
Middlesex,  S  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  The  village, 
though  small,  is  populous  and  bustling ;  the  High-street  in 
particular,  which  is  a  great  thoroughfare  towards  Fulham, 
both  for  long  and  short  stages.  Here  are  several  neat 
seats  and  attractive  villas ;  particularly  those  of  Lord 
Ravensworth,  and  —  Powell,  Esq. 

A  new  church  in  the  modem  Oodiic  style,  being  a  dis- 
trict church  to  Fulham,  has  been  built  here  within  these 
few  years. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  are  many  nursery- grounds 
and  market-gardens.  At  Purser^s  Cross,  near  at  hand,  a 
curious  garden  was  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  year  1756, 
by  the  late  John  Orde,  Esq.,  and  within  that  space,  it  has 
produced  trees,  which  are  now  the  finest  of  their  respec- 
tive kinds  in  the  kingdom ;  particularly  the  Sophora 
Japonica^  a  standard  Gingkotree,  and  an  Illinois  walnut, 
sown  in  1760.  Among  other  trees  remarkable  for  their 
growth,  though  not  the  largest  of  their  kind,  are  fl  black 
walnut-tree,  sown  in  1757  ;  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  planted  in 
1756 ;  a  willow-leaved  oak,  sown  in  1757 ;  the  "RhuM 
Vemix,  or  varnish  sumach  ;  and  a  stone  pine,  of  very 
singular  growth.  Most  of  these  exotics  are  still  standing ; 
but  the  garden  is  now  divided  into  different  properties. 

On  the  green,  are  some  charity-shools  built  in  the 
Elizabethan  style. 

WALLINGTON,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Beddington, 
Surrey.  It  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wandle,  on 
which  is  a  large  calico-printing  manufactory,  and  seveial 
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Meftohiog^groaadfl.  Tbe  Suirej  Railway  passes  here. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  been  a  chapelry  ; 
tbe  naiDs  of  a  chisel  of  flint  and  stone  were  removed  in 
1791.  Some  urns,  spear-heads,  and  other  remains,  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman,  have  from  time  to  time  been  dug 
up  here. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY  or  WALTHAM  HOLY  CROSS, 
Essex,  12  miles  from  London,  and  5  from  Epping,  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  in  a  low  situation,  near  tbe  river  Lea, 
.which  here  forms  a  number  of  small  islands,  the  various 
streams  (traditionally  said  to  flow  in  tbe  channels  made  by 
King  Alfred,  when  be  altered  tbe  course  of  tbe  river,  and 
left  tbe  Danish  fleet  on  shore)  being  now  partly  occupied 
by  Government  with  gun-powder  mills,  and  partly  with 
other  works.  The  town  is  large,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, irregular,  but  it  contains  some  good  houses,  and  its 
vicinity  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  site  of  tbe  town  was 
originally  part  of  the  forest  of  Essex,  which  accounts  for 
the  present  name,  compounded  of  the  Saxon  weald  and 
ham  ;  signifying  a  woody  town.  It  is  said  that,  in  tbe  time 
of  Canute  the  great,  diis  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
Tovy  or  Tovins,  standard-bearer  to  that  monarch,  and  a 
man  of  wealth  and  authority.  He  built  several  bouses, 
kept  a  retinue  here  for  hunting,  and  founded  a  church  for 
two  priests,  to  whose  charge  he  committed  a  holy  croaf, 
which  wrought  many  miracles.  From  this  cross,  the  place 
took  the  addition  Holy  Cross;  After  Tovy's  death,  bis 
possessions  were,  conveyed  to  the  Crown,  and  given  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Earl  Harold,  afterwards  King, 
on  condition  (as  appears  from  the  grant  preserved  in  the 
Tower)  that  Harold  should  build  a  monastery  here*  This 
was  performed  in  1062.  After  the  death  of  King  Harold, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  buried  here,  in 
the  Abbey  church  (of  which  W4  shall  presently  speak), 
the  Conqueror  showed  but  little  favour  to  the  convent  at 
Waltham  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  that  of  Stephen, 
and  thftt  of  Henry  L,  the  "  clerks  of  Waltham ''  were  not 
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onlj  uniDolested,  but  received  mrnnj  endowments,  until,  in 
1337,  tbeir  foundation  was  dissolved  bj  Henry  II.,   on 
account  of  tbeir  **  lewdness   and  debaucbeij,"  and  con- 
verted, bj  precept  of  the  King  and  the  Pope's  mandate, 
into  an  abbej  of  Canons  regular,  of  tbe  order  of  St.  Anf^uB^ 
tine.    The  church  was  then  dedicated  to  tbe  Holj  Cross, 
and  afterwards  to  St.  Lawrence.    Richard  I.  added  largeljr 
to    the  grants  of  tbe  new   Abbey.    Henry  III.  further 
enriched  it,  and  often  resided  here,  and  from  this  period* 
until  its  dissolution,  it  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
opulent  monasteries  in  England.     It  was  surrendered,  in 
1593,  to  tbe  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  VII L  when 
its  annual  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  were  upwards  of 
«£l,000.    In  Fanner's  history  of  Waltham,  the  following 
story,  connected  with  this  Abbey,  is  related  of  Henry  VII I : 
"  Having  disg^uised  himself  in  the  dress  of  one  of  bis 
guards,  he  contrived  to  visit,  about  dinner-time,  the  Abb<^ 
of  Waltham.where  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  abbot's 
table.     A  surloin  of  beef  being  set  before  him,  he  played  so 
good  a  part,  that  the  Abbot  exclaimed,  '  Well  fare  thy 
heart,  and  here's  a  cup  of  sack  to  the  health  of  thy  master ; 
I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  could  I  feed  so  heartily  oo 
beef  as  thou  dost ;  but  my  poor  queasy  stomach  can  hardly 
digest  the  breast  of  a  chicken.  *    The  king  pledged  him 
in  return,  and  having  dined  heartily,  and  thanked  the 
Abbot  for  his  good  cheer,  he  departed.    A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  Abbot  was  sent  for  to  London,  and  lodged  in 
the  tower,  where  he  was  kept  a  dose  prisoner,  and  for  some 
time  fed  upon  bread  and  water.    At  length  a  surloin  of 
beef  was  set  before  him,  on  which  he  fed  as  heartily  as  one 
of  his    own  ploughmen.    In  the  midst  of  his  meal,  the 
king    burst  into    the   room  from  a  private  closet,  and 
demanded  his  hundred   pounds,    which  the  Abbot  gave 
with  no  small  pleasure :  and,  on  being  released,  returned 
to  his  monastery  with  a  heart  and  pocket  much  ligbtir 
than  when  he  left  it  a  few  days  before.'* 
After  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  the  Abbey  and  neariy 
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thd  wbole  of  its  eztensiTe  poMMsions  were  gimuted,  on 
m  lease  of  thirty-ope  jeara,  to  Sir  AntboDj  Deunj,  gentlo- 
man  of  the  prnry  chamber  to  King  Heiuy  VIII ;  who  dying 
in  1549,  bis  widow  purchased  the  reversion  in  fee  from 
King  Edward  VI^  Sir  Edward  Denny,  grandson  to  Sir 
Anthony,  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  by  King  Charles  I., 
was  the  next  possessor;  frosn  whom  it  passed,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Honora,  to  the  celebratod  James 
Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  and  afterwards  was  conveyed  to 
the  ftmily  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wake,  Bart.,  of  Clevedon,  in 
Somersetshire*  The  Abbey-hoose  was  palled  down  in 
1770.  An  arched  gateway  over  a  bridge,  near  the  Abbey- 
mills,  and  a  daric  raolted  passage  of  two  divisions,  extend- 
ing from  the  house  to  the  convent  garden,  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  this  ancient  structure.  The  garden  is  now 
occupied  by  a  market-gardener,  who  shows  a  very  ancient 
and  sf^eiided  tulip- tree,  as  one  of  its  curiosities.  Near  the 
Abbey-mills,  which  are  still  oe^pied  for  grinding  com, 
is  apiece  of  ground  now  built  on  and  called  BrambUngs^ 
but  anoieatly  denominated  Romeland,  from  having  been 
in  former  times  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Hofy  iSee, 
On  this  spot  Henxy  VIII.  is  reported  to  have  had  a  small 
bouse;  to  which  in  his  visite  to  Waltham,  he  frequently 
retired  for  his  private  pleasures  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Fuller,  who  says  "  Waltham  bells  told  no  tales  when  the 
King  came  there/' 

The  original  abbey-church  was  built  in  the  usual  cathe. 
dral  form,  and  covered  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Part  of  the 
tower  fell  down  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  abbey,  the 
choir  was  pulled  down,  and  the  east  chancel  and  transept 
were  entirely  destroyed  -,  the  intersection  of  the  transept 
is  still  visible,  but  the  west  end  of  the  edifice  is  all  that 
now  remains,  and  this  is  used  as  the  parochial  church* 
This  remarkable  relic  of  past  ages  is  spacious  and  dark^ 
in  leag^  156  feet,  in  breadth  about  50  feet,  aod  its  tower 
15  feet  square  :  it  contains  many  interesting  specimens  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  tower,  erected  in  1558,  is 
c  c  c  3 
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86  feet  bigh,  and  coatains  six  bells,  bong  bero  in  tbe 
beginniog  of  tbe  present  centurj.  On  tbe  south  of  the 
eburcb  is  a  projecting  chapel,  formerly  **  Our  Lady's/' 
DOW  a  school-room;  under  which  is  a  beautiful  arched 
crypt.  Tbe  remains  ef  another  chapel,  on  the  south-east, 
are  appropriated  to  tbe  reception  of  broken  tomb-stones. 
The  font  is  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

The  tomb  of  Harold,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  was 
a  plain  but  rich  g^ey  marble,  on  which  was  "  a  sort  of  cross 
fleury,  much  descanted  on  by  art "  says  Fuller ;  and  bis 
epitaph,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  this  pathetie 
sentence,  *'  Harold  infelix ;"  but  Weever  gives  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  barbarous  Latin,  which  are  probably  genuine, 
as  they  have  been  preserved  in  a  very  ancient  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  abbey.* 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Denny's  gardener 
discovered  a  large  stone  coffin,  supposed  to  contain  the 
royal  corpse;  and  a  second  coflbi  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  one  of  tbe 
brothers ;  the  contents  of  both,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  crumbled  into  dust. 

Besides  King  Harold,  and  his  two  brothers,  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine,  many  persons  of  eminence  were  buried  here  in 
the  early  ages;  Hugh  Nevil,  protho-forester  of  England, 
who  died  '*  full  of  years "  in  1332,  was,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  buried  here  <*  under  a  noble  engraven 
marble  sepulchre ;"  also  his  son,  John  Nevil,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  offices  and  estates ;  and  Robert  Basselow, 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  a  discarded  minion  of  Henry  III,, 
who  died  at  Waltham,  in  1353.  A  defaced  grey  slab, 
near  the  altar- rails,  indented  on  which  is  a  mitred  figure, 
with  two  or  three  plates^of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  are  the 
oldest  memorials  that  now  remain. 

.  There  is  a  mural  monument  near  the  eastrend  of  the 
south   aisle,  for  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Knt.,   "  soon  of  ye 
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right  honourable  Sir  Anthodj  Denny,  ooonsellor  of  estate 
and  executor  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Joan  Cbasfiper- 
non,  his  wife/*  and  his  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Fierce  Edgecombe,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Edgecombe,  and 
**  somtime  maide  of  honor  to  queene  Elizabeth  "  and  who 
'*  out  of  meane  fortunes,  but  no  meane  affection,  produced 
this  monument." 

He  is  represented  in  plate  armour,  lying  on  his  side,  his 
right  hand  resting  on  his  sword.  His  lady  has  a  ruff 
and  close  boddice ;  and,  kneeling  in  front,  are  their  ten 
children,  four  boys  and  six  girls.  "This  worthy  knight, 
cut  off  like  a  pleasant  fruit  before  perfect  ripeness,  was 
religious,  wise,  just,  right  valiant,  most  active,  learning's 
friende,  pride's  foe,  kindly  lovinge,  and  much  beloved,  and 
he  was  honorred  with  ye  dignities  of  knighthood  by  dve 
desert  in  ye  field."  On  the  monument  are  the  following 
lines: 

"Learn,  curious  reader,  ere  thou  paie. 

That  once  Sir  Edward  Denny  was 

A  courtier  of  the  diamber, 

A  soldier  of  the  fielde. 

Whose  tongue  could  never  flatter. 

Whose  heart  could  never  yield." 

Edward  Denny,  first  and  only  Earl  of  Norwich,  was  also 
buried  in  this  church,  A.D.  1650  ;  also  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Gr^ville,  daughter  of  Lord  John  Grey,  of  Groby.  There 
is  also  an  altar-tomb  here,  bearing  in  front  a  ship  under 
sail,  in  alabaster,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Smith,  captain 
of  a  merchant-ship,  and  a  white  marble  tablet,  representing 
an  angel  weeping  over  an  urn,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Leveton,  Esq.,  **  a  benefactor  to  this  his  native  parish,  the 
donor  of  its  organ,  and  the  founder  of  its  charity-schools." 
He  was  "many  years  architect  and  surveyor  to  his 
Majesty's  land  revenue,  and  in  other  public  offices,''  and 
died  the  iS3rd  September  1824. 

In  Waltham  church,  according  to  Weever,  the  unfortu- 
nate Har<^d  offered  up  his  vows  and  prayers  for  victory. 
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proTious  to  hit  engagettieiit,   netfr    Hastings,  with    the 
Normsn  ioTAder. 

This  parith  has  numerous  alms-hoQates^  e^sciaUy 
Green*8,  wbich  were  handsomelj  rebuilt  in  lftl8,  with  a 
bequest  left  b^^  Mrs.  Robert  Mason.  Around  the  town, 
and  on  the  London  read,  stand  many  gentiemen's  seats, 
most  delightfully  situate,  and  commanding  extensivs 
▼iewsv 

WALTHAMSTOW,    in    Essex,   six   miles  N.N.E. 
from  London,  is  a  pleasant  and  health  j  Triage,  situate  on 
the  border  of  the  forest,  and  surrounded  bj  woodland 
■cen«ry.    It  abounds  with  the  villas  and  countiy  seats  of 
opulent   merchants   and    tradesmen,  interspersed     with 
humbler  cottages  and  ftama*     The  church  Is  a  spacious 
structure,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  c«i- 
tury,  but  enlarged  and  repaired  at  a  l^avj  expense  in 
1817.    Several  of  the  inscriptions  and  monuments  here, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  interest.    Aikioog  the  most  elegant  monuments,  are 
those  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cotiyers,  and  one  for  the 
Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Merry,  who  died  in  1632.    A  very 
old  monument,  in  the  north    aisle,   is  thus    inscribed  : 
"  Here  lieth   Sir  George  Monoz,  Knt.,  sometime  Lord 
Mayor  of -London,  and  dame  Ann»  his  wife;  winch  Sir 
Oeorge  died  ia  1545,  and  dame  Ann  in  1500.''    This 
Lord    Mayor  (says   Weever)  "re-edified  the  decayed 
steeple  of  this  church,  aad  added  thereunto  the  side  aMe, 
with  the  chapel  wherein  be  lieth  entombed.   He  founded 
a  fair  almshouse  in  the  church«y«:d,  for  an  akas-priest* 
and  thirteen  poor  alms>peopl«,  which  he  endowed  with 
competent  revenues.    He  also  made  a  causeway  of  timber 
for  foot  travellers  from  this  town."    Besides  U»e  church, 
there  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  this  place,  built  by  subscnp* 
tion,  and  the  Dissenters  have  also  two  places  of  public 
worship.    The  principle  charities  are  a  free* ached,  and 
numerous  almshouses. 
ff^aithamsiow  House,  a  large,  but  inelegiM  structure,  is 
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the  seat  of  the  Lad  j  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  Bart. 
Among  tbe  other  more  conspicuous  villas,  a  modern  house 
called  Belle  Vue  attracts  attention,  and  see  Higham  Hall. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  or  WEST  WALTHAM,  a  vil- 
lage in  Herts,  If  mile  west  from  Waltham  Abbey,  consists 
of  a  single  well-built  street,  with  several  good  inns.  It 
derives  its  name  from  one  of  those  elegant  stone  crosses, 
which  the  pious  affection  of  Edward  I.  occasioned  him  to 
erect  in  memory  of  his  beloved  consort.  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  died  at  Hardelej,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1291.  Her  body 
was  brought  to  London  and  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  at  each  of  the  places  where  it  had  rested, 
£dward  afterwards  ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected ;  o^  which 
only  those  at  Geddington,  Northampton,  and  Waltham, 
now  remain.  This  cross  was  a  beautiful  structure,  sur- 
rounded by  several  effigies,  with  the  arms  of  England, 
Castile,  Leon,  Poiton,  &c.,  which  are  now  greatly  defiaced. 
Its' remains  are  situated  near  the  entrance  into  the  parish 
of  Cheshunt  In  1795,  preparaticms  were  made  for  taking 
down  this  cross,  in  order  to  remove  it  into  tbe  grounds  of 
Sir  William  George  Prescott,  Bart,  lord  of  the  manor,  for 
its  better  preservation  ;  but,  after  removing  the  upper 
tier  of  stone,  finding  it  too  hazardous  an  undertaking, 
on  account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  ornamental  parts, 
the  scaffold  was  removed;  and  proper  measures  were 
taken  to  repair  this  ancient  memorial  of  conjugal  affection. 

WALWORTH,  a  very  populous  hamlet  to  the  parish 
of  Newington,  Surrey,  daily  increasing  with  new  build- 
ings,  and  extending  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  as  far 
as  Camberwell.  Lock's  Fields,  formerly  a  swamp,  and 
Walworth  Common,  which  was  an  open  field,  are  now 
covered  with  hundreds  of  small  tenements.  A  yery  hand- 
'some  church  has  been  lately  erected  here,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance on  tbe  east  of  the  high-road,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Newington  ;  it  was  first  opened  in  February,  1825.  See 
Newington,  In  Walworth  are  numerous  Dissenters' 
chapels,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  the  Rev  * 
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G.  Clayton,  a  vary  popular  misister.  Juftttbrougb  Cain- 
bmrweU  tarapike  is  the  celebrated  nursery  and  green-bouse 
of  Messrs.  Oroome,  who  have  annual  ezhibitioDS  of  the 
eboicest  lowers  and  plants.  On  the  right  of  the  Walworth 
road  are  the  Mootpelier  Tavern  and  Tea  Gardens,  anci- 
ently much  frequented  by  rich  citizens  and  others,  but 
BOW  used  ehitfly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

In  Manor-place,  Walworth,  are  the  Surrey  Zoologieal 
Oardent,  established  by  Mr.  Cross,  at  this  place,  after  tbe 
demolition  of  Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand,  and  maintained 
by  him  ever  since  with  great  reputation,  in  imitation  of 
fliose  in  the  Regent's  Park,  with  which  they  vie  most 
SucoeasMly.  The  collecticm  of  animals  is  now  superior, 
and  Mr.  Cross's  skill  and  humanity  in  their  management 
is  well  kn6wB«  The  price  of  admission  is  one  Bbillin§^ 
and  the  gardens  are  open  every  day,  except  Sunday. 

WALTON-UFON-THAM£S,  a  deUghtful  vUlage  in 
Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  (over  which  is  a 
brick  bridge)  5|-  miles  W«  of  Kingston,  and  17f  from 
London.    The  name  of  Walton  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  some  Roman  w<»ks  in  the  parish,  on  St.  George's 
Hill  and  at  Oatlands.    In  this  parish  Caesar  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassibelanus,  at 
Coway  Stakes,  so  called  frcmi  the  tradition  that  the  Britons 
placed  sharp  stakes  in  the  river  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  enemy,  which  Bede  speaks  of  as  remaining  in  his 
time.    In  1807,  Mr*  Bray  was.  informed  by  a  fisherman, 
who  had  lived  here,  and  known  the  river  all  his  life,  that 
at  this  place  he  had  weighed  up  several  stakes  of  the 
size  of  his  thigh,  about  6  feet  long,  shod  with  iron,  the 
wood  very  black,  and  so  hard  as  to  turn  an  axe.    The 
late    £arl    of  Sandwich    used    to.   come  to    Shepperton 
to  fish,  and  gave  him  half  a  guinea  apiece    for   some 
of  these  stakes.    There  are  none  in  any  other  part  of  tbe 
river  that  he  ever  heard  of. 

Walton  church  is  of  flint  and  brown  stone,  and  consists 
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of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  a  magnificent  marble  monument  by  Roabilliac,  to 
Kichard  Viaeonnt  Shannon,  who  at  his  decease,  in  1740, 
beld  the  rank  of  Field-marshal  in  the  army,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland.  Upon  it  is  a  white  marble 
figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  standing  with  a  truncheon  in 
bis  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  a  pair  of  colours,  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  jack  boots ;  a  mantle  thrown  over 
bis  shoulders.  There  are  various  warlike  instruments; 
and  at  the  foot  sits  a  whole  length  female  figure  embracing 
an  urn  with  her  right  hand.  This  monument  was  erected 
by  his  only  daughter,  Grace,  Countess  of  Middlesex.  In 
the  chancel  of  this  church  is  interred  the  celebrated  astro- 
loger,  William  Lilly.  A  large  black  marble,  which  covered 
bis  remains,  lay  before  the  communion  rails,  but  has  been 
removed  to  the  entrance  of  the  south  door  of  the  chancel. 
Here  are  also  memorials  for  Jerome  Weston,  Earl  of  Port- 
land, who  died  in  166S :  Sir  Jacob  Edwards,  .Bart.,  and 
bis  Lady;  she  died  in  1739,  he  1744 :  several  of  the 
Rodney  family ;  and  Hei^y  Skrine,  Esq.,  LL.  B.,  author 
of  a  "  Tour  in  Wales,**  and  *'  An  Account  of  the  princi- 
pal Rivers  in  England,"  who  died  1803,  aged  47.  In  the 
chui«h  yard  are  the  tombs  of  General  John  Orfeur,  with 
an  inscription  nearly  obliterated,  and  of  Lieut.  General 
Francis  D'Oyly.  who  died  in  1803,  aged  52.  In  the 
chancel  are  several  brass  plates,  which  serve  to  record  a  very 
singular  feat  of  activity.  That  they  were  once  laid  over 
a  grave-stone  is  evident,  but  in  what  part  of  the  church  is 
not  known.  John  Selwyn  is  the  person  represented  on  one 
of  these  plates,  with  his  wife  and  eleven  children,  in  a 
praying  posture,  and  on  the  other  he  is  seated  on  the  back 
of  a  stag,  holding  by  one  of  the  animal's  boms,  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  plunging  a  sword  into  its  lefV  ;i 
he  was,  as  appears  by  the  black  letter  inscription,  under 
keeper  of  the  park  at  Oatlands,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  the  bugle  horn,  the  insignia  of  his  office,  is  ap- 
parent in  both  figures.    This  man,  according  to  a  taraditioa. 
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wbioh  seems  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  mona- 
ment  to  be  well  founded,  was  extremely  fsmoua  for  his 
strength,  agility,  and  skill  in  horsemtmsbip,  specinftens  of 
all  which  he  exhibited  before  the  Queen,  at  a  grand  stag 
hunt  in  that  park ;  where  attending,  as  was  the  duty  of 
his  office,  he,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  suddenly  leaped 
from  his  horse,  upon  the  back  of  the  stag,  both  ninning  at 
the  same  time  with  their  utmost  speed,  and  not  only  kept 
his  seat  gracefully,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  of  the  affrighted 
beast,  but  drawing  bis  sword,  guided  him  with  it  towards 
the  Queen;  and  when  near  to  her,  plunged  it  into  his 
throat,  so  that  the  stag  fell  dead  at  .her  feet. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  numerous  elegant  seats — See, 
in  particular,  Burwood,  Oatlands,  and  .Paine* s  Jlili.  See 
also  Hertham,  which  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish. 

WANDAL,  or  VANDAL,  a  river  in  Surrey,  which  rises 
near  Croydon,  and  passing  by  Beddington,  Carshalton, 
Mitcham,  Merton,  Morden,  and  Garratt,  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Wandsworth,  WandUsworth,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  In  parts  of  the  stream  are  some  fine  trout.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Pope,  in  his  Windsor  Fmest,  as  "the  blue 
transparent  Vandalis,''  and  many  portions  of  the  river  may 
still  be  thus  characterised,  though  its  brightness  has  much 
degenerated  since  the  poet's  days.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  number  of  mills  and  factories  now  on  its  banks — 
ealicorworks,  com,  oil,  lead,  cotton,  snuff,  paper,  leather, 
and  logwood  mills. 

WANDSWORTH,  (properly  WANDLESWORTH) 
a  village  in  Surrey,  5  miles  W.S.W.  from  London,  is 
situate  on  the  road  to  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Wandle  with  the  Thames,  between  two  eminences 
called  respectively  East  and  West  Hill.  This  village  has 
for  upwards  of  a  century  been  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures. At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
French  refugees  settled  here,  and  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats,  which,  though  much  diminished  in  extent, 
stiU  exists.      Here    are     also  manufiactories  for  boltinir 
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oloth  ;  for  coftcb  and  liverj  lace  ;  for  printing  calicoes  and 
ker8e3rmereB ;  for  djiug,  in  particular,  scarlet ;  iron,  oil, 
and  white-lead  mills,  vinegar  works  and  distilleries.  At 
this  place  commences  the  iron-railway,  which  has  been 
carried  through  Croydon  to  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  and 
conyejs  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  to  the  Thames. 

The  old  church  of  Wandsworth,  dedicated  to  all  Saints, 
is  a  plain  brick  structure,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  heavy  square  tower,  built  in 
1630.  The  greater  part  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  1780, 
and  the  inside  was  painted  and  ornamented  in  1838.  Near 
the  pulpit  is  the  tomb  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Henry  V.,  who  died  in  1430.  In  the  chancel  is  interred 
Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  remarkable  for  his  extensive  charities 
to  his  native  county  (Surrey).  His  monument  is  on  the 
east  wall,  and  beneath  it  is  his  effigy  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  a  tablet  with  an  inscription,  detailing  the 
numerous  leg^ies  bequeathed  by  bim  for  the  employment 
of  the  poor  in  Croydon,  Kingston,  Guildford,  Dorking, 
Wandsworth,  and  other  parishes.  In  this  church  are  also 
interred  several  of  the  noble  family  of  Broderick. 

A  new  church  was  c<msecrated  in  this  village  in  May 
1824.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence,  with  handsome  approaches,  and  in  form  is  nearly 
a  parallelogram. 

The  architecture  of  the  elevation  shows  two  portions ; 
the  first,  built  oi  stone,  comprises  the  portico  and  steeple ; 
the  other  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  the  church.  The  portico  is  hexastyle, 
of  the  Ilyssus  Ionic  order.  The  columns  are  raised  on  a 
platform  approached  by  three  steps,  and  sustain  an  entab- 
lature surmounted  by  a  pediment.  A  square  pedestal 
rises  from  the  roof  behind  the  centre  of  the  portico,  forming 
a  platform  to  the  steeple,  which  is  made  into  two  stories^ 
both  of  which  are  circular ;  the  lower  is  surrounded  with^ 
eight  ants,  crowned  with  an  entablature ;  the  cornice  set 
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with    Grecian    tiles  j    the  second  story   has  a  ciFcuIar 
stylobate,  pierced  with  four  apertures,  for  dials.     A.  faemi* 
spherical  dome  crowns  the  whole,  sustaining  onits  vertex  a 
gilt-cross.    The  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and    aisles 
by  six  square  piers  on  each  side,  with  moulded  caps  ,  these, 
with  the  intervention  of  pedestals,  sustain  a  colonnade  of 
slender    Doric  columns,    on   which  rests  the  horizontal 
ceiling  of  the  church.    A  spacious   transverse  gallery  at 
the  west  end  occupies  two  of  the  intercolumniations  ;   aod 
in  each  aisle  are  other  galleries.    The  pulpit  and  reading* 
desk  are  formed  of  wainscot,  and  are  exactly  alike.     This 
church  is  calculated  to  contain  426  persons  in  pews,  and 
1332  in  free  seats,  making  a  total  of  1758. 

In  the  village  is  a  meeting-house  for  Quakers,  and  two 
schools  for  their  children,  many  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  being  resident  here.  Here  are  also  chapels  for 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  a  6ree-8cho<^ 
founded  in  1710,  in  which  upwards  of  200  boys  and  100 
girb  are  now  educated,  and  a  Lancasterian  school  which 
educates  160  boys  and  60  girls. 

The  village  is  in  parts  noisy  and  bustling,  in  other 
parts  rural  and  quiet,  in  parts  clean  and  pleasant,  in  others 
low  and  dirty,  and  die  residents  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  two  extremes  of  rich  and  poor.  On  each  side,  are 
East  and  West  Hills,  with  many  genteel  residences,  com- 
manding very  agreeable  views.    (See  Garrett.) 

WANSTEAD,  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village  is  6 
miles  from  London,  and  delightfully  situate  on  an  eminence 
on  the  skirts  of  Waltham  forest,  commanding  extensive 
views  over  a  highly-cultivated  and  beautiful  tract  of 
country.  It  is  adorned  with  several  villas ;  but  its  chief 
glory  departed  with  the  demolition,  in  1825,  of  the  spleu« 
did  and  magnificent  mansion  called  Wanstead  Houte,  the 
park  formerly  attached  to  which  is  now  let  for  cattle-gra- 
zing.  Wanstead  church  was  pulled  down  in  1787,  and  the 
present  structure,  which  was  completed  in  1790,  raised  in 
its  stead.    The  new  building  is  of  brick,  cased  with 
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Portland  stone,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  cupola,  supported  by  eight  Ionic  columns. 
The  inside  is  neat  and  unadorned.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
beautiful  window  of  stuned  glass,  bj  Eginton,  of  Bir- 
mingham, representing  our  Sariour  bearing  the  cross, 
from  the  picture  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  the 
east  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  the  royal  arms ;  in  the 
south  aisle,  those  of  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  Long,  Bart.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  superb  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  the 
deceased  in  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  Bart.,  who  died  in  the  year  1699. 

WARE,  a  populous  market-town  in  Herts,  on  the  great 
north  road,  and  on  the  river  Lea,  21  miles  north  from 
London.  In  1408,  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  inunda- 
tion  ;  and  sluices  and  wears  being  made  in  the  river,  to 
preserve  it  from  future  floods,  Camden  supposes  that  it 
hence  acquired  the  name  of  Ware ;  this,  however,  could 
not  be  the  fact,  as  it  is  called  WaraSf  in  Domesday  Book. 
The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  has  a  gallery  erected  by  the  governors  of  Christ*s 
Hospital,  in  London ;  who  had  formerly  a  school  here  for 
the  younger  children  of  that  hospital,  since  removed  to 
Hertford. 

Numerous  sepulchral  memorials  are  in  the  church,  but 
most  of  the  ancient  brasses  were  pillaged  by  a  knavish 
sexton. 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  this  place  was  only  a  small 
village,  and  it  did  not  attain  any  consequence  until  the 
reign  of  King  John,  when  the  high  road  to  the  north, 
which  before  went  through  Hertford,  was  turned  through 
this  town.  It  has  now  every  appearance  of  a  flourishing 
town  ;  the  principal  street  is  neariy  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  houses  in  general  are  substantial  and  well  built  The 
place  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  com  and  malt,  which  is 
sent  to  the  London  market  by  barges,  which  are  laden 
back  with  coals  and  other  articles.  A  spring  near  the 
town,  augmented  by  a  cut  fhnn  the    liver  Lea,  gives 
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rise  to  the  New  River,  as  we  have  alreadj  mentioned  in 
our  acooont  of  that  stream.  In  Ware  are  several  afana- 
faooset,  well  endowed,  and  some  charitj  schools. 

In  1729,  on  a  spot  cidled  Ltmon  Field,  in  ^  this  neigh- 
bourhood, manj  Roman  antiquities  were  dug  up  ;  and,  in 
1802,  in  Bury  Field,  four  stone  coffins,  with  human  re- 
mains, and  a  Roman  coin  were  found. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henurj  III., 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Leicester,  founded  a  priory  for 
Grej,  or  Franciscan  friars,  in  the  north  part  of  Ware ; 
and  here,  too,  was  an  alien  prioij  of  Benedictines,  some 
remains  of  which,  fitted  up  as  a  modem  dwelling,  are  yet 
standing  netur  the  church.    - 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ware  are  manj-  good  seats  ;  of  which 
tiie  principal  are  Ware  Park,  T.  H.  Bjde,  Ksq. ;  Ware 
HxU  Houee,  Major  Ware;  The  Priory^  Mrs.  Hadalej; 
GiUton  Park,  —  Plummer,  Esq. 

WARLEY,  Great  and  little,  two  parishes  in  Essex, 
separated  from  each  other  bj  a  small  stream.  The  village 
of  Great  Warlej,  16  miles  from  London,  and  1  from  Brent- 
wood, is  long  and  straggling.  Here  is  an  ancient  estate 
called  Woxley  Franks,  until  very  reoendj  the  property  of 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  K.C.B.  Two  other  seats  here  are 
called  Great  Warley  Place  and  Warley  home  ;  the  former 
the  residence  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Bonham,  and  the  latter  of 
Sir  T.  H.  English.  The  cburch  is  only  noticeable  for  ite 
antiquity  and  extreme  plainness.  The  village  of  Little 
Warley,  17  miles  from  London,  and  3  from  Brentwood,  is 
small  and  unimportant,  the  whole  parish  containing  only 
about  150  inhabitants.  In  this  parish  is  Little  Warley  Hall, 
belonging  to  Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  and  Warley  Lodge,  a 
newly-erected  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  same  g^ndeman. 

WARLEYS,  near  Copt  HaU,  Essex,  and  2  miles  north- 
east of  Waltham  Abbey,  is  a  seat  and  park  belonging  to 
William  Banbury,  Esq.  The  grounds  are  remarkably 
pleasant. 

WATFORD,  a  market-town  in  Herts,  14|  miles  north- 
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west  from  London,  situate  on  the  Cohie  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  It  consists  principally  of  one  well-built 
street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  church  is  a  very  spacious 
•tructnre,  containing,  among  others  of  inferior  execution, 
two  very  fine  monuments,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  one  of  which 
is  for  Sir  Charies  Morrison,  Knt.„  who  died  in  March 
1599 ;  and  the  other  for  Sir  Charles  Morrison,  Bart.,  K.B. 
who  died  in  April,  1628.  Another  good  monument  here 
commemorates  the  Lady  Bridget,  Countess  dowager  of 
Bedford,  who  died  in  January  1600,  aged  serenty-five 
years.  Many  other  persons  of  distinction  have  memorials 
in  this  fabric.  A  good  free-school,  for  forty  boys  and 
twenty  girls,  was  founded  here,  in  1704,  by  Mrs.  £liz. 
Fuller,  of  Watford  Place.  On  the  Colne,  a  large  and  yery 
curious  mill  has  been  established,  for  throwing  silk  ;  and 
in  tfie  neighbourhood  are  several  paper-mills.  See  Cathuh- 
bury  and  Bmtley  Priory. 

WATTON-WOOD  HALL,  Herts,  an  elegant  seat,  6 
miles  from  Hertford,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
Bart.,  who  purchased  the  estate  of  about  5000  acres,  for 
25,0002.,  is  now  the  property  of —  Smith,  Esq.  The  park 
is  planted  with  great  taste,  and  contains  some  fine  timber ; 
a  beautiful  rivulet  called  the  Rib,  which  runs  through  it, 
is  formed  into  a  spacious  canal,  with  islands  for  the 
haunt  of  swans.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out. 

WELWYN,  a  village  in  Herts,  situate  on  the  small 
river  Moran,  25  miles  from  London,  and  .5^  north  of 
Hatfield.  Of  this  place,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young  was 
rector,  and  here  his  **  Night  Thoughts*'  were  composed. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church,  in  April,  1765.  Near  the 
parsonage-house  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  According  to  tra- 
dition, Welwjrn  was  the  place  where  the  Danes  were 
massacred  on  Hoc  Tuesday. 

WESTBOURN  GREEN,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Pad- 
dington,  one  milj^and  a  half  N.W.  from  London,  is  distiur 
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guisbed  for  itt  rural  character,  notwithstanding  its  proz- 
imitj-  to  the  metropolis.  Here  are  several  elegant  seau» 
especially  those  of  Colonel  Egerton,  and  General  Lord 
Hill,  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces.  His 
lordship  inhabits  the  mansion  called  ff^ettbaum-'plac^* 
This  estate  was  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Isaac  Ware, 
who  having  quitted  the  ignoble  profession  of  a  chinu&ey* 
•weeper,  studied  architecture,  commenced  the  man  of 
taste  and  science,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  works  o£ 
^  Palladio,"  and  of  other  professional  publications.  WiUi 
materials  brought  from  the  Earl  of  Chestexfield's  houB«  ua 
May-Fair,  fwhich  he  was  employed  to  rebuild),  1m 
erected  the  present  mansion.  It  was  sold  by  his  execu- 
tors, to  Sir  William  Yorke,  Bart,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  resided  in  it  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  let  it  to  a  Venetian  Ambassa- 
dor. In  1768,  he  sold  it  to  the  late  Jewkes  Coulsoo^  Esq. 
who  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  enlarging  the  house, 
and  laying  out  the  grounds.  The  library,  which  he  added 
to  the  house,  is  said  to  have  cost  1,500/.  After  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Coulson,  it  was  purchased  by  S.  P.  Cockendl, 
Esq.  The  house  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
commands  a  pleasing  view  of  Hampstead  and  Higbgate : 
the  village  of  Paddington,  with  its  elegant  church,  produces 
a  pleasing  e£fect,  when  viewed  from  hence.;  and  as  no  part 
of  London  can  be  seen,  a  person  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  rural  retirement,  may  here  forget  his 
proximity  to  "  the  busy  bum  of  men."  Here  is  a  secluded 
cottage,  formerly  inhabited  by  that  uaiivalled  actress, 
Mrs.  Siddons. 

WESTCOMBE  PARK,  Blackheath,  Kent,  one  mile 
east  from  Greenwich,  was  the  manor  and  residence  of 
Mr.  Lambard,  the  learned  antiquary,  author  of  the  "  Per- 
ambulation through  Kent,"  &c.  It  came,  after  a  sucees- 
sion  of  difierent  proprietors,  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke.    This  nobleman,  whose  fine  taste  and 
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•kill  in  architecture  bare  been  jnstlj  celebrated,  p«lkd 
down  tbe  old  bouse,  wbicb  stood  on  tbe  spot  now  occnpied 
bj  tbe  stables,  and  rebuilt  it  in  its  present  situation,  about 
tbe  jetet  4.732.  Of  Lord  Pembroke  it  was  purcbased  bj 
Cbarles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  resided  here  upwards 
of  twentj  years,  with  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  (the  celebrated 
P(41j  Peachum,)  whom  be  married  in  1751,  and  who  con- 
tinued here,  as  Dachess>dowager  of  Bolton,  from  1754 
till  her  death,  in  1760,  when  tbe  seat  became  ihe  peGpcrty 
of  her  son,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Powlett.  After  her  death,  it 
was  Buccessivelj  occupied  bj  Lord  Clive,  the  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  the  Duchess  of  Atbol,  Mr.  Hallidaj^  and 
William  Foreman,  Esq.;  it  is  now  the  residence  of  tbe 
Countess-dowager  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  house  is 
a  fine  stone  building,  bigfalj  finished  with  carving  and 
rich  ceilings ;  but  the  wainscot  and  chimnej-pieoes  appear 
to  be  of  an  older  date,  and  were  probably  brought  from  the 
ancient  mansion.  The  principal  beauty  of  Westcombe 
Piffk  is  the  terrace,  near  the  house.  The  prospect  it 
commands  of  Shooter's  Hill,  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
and  of  along  extent  of  the  river,  is  magnificent. 

WESTERHAM,  a  market-town  in  Kent,  twenty^one 
miles  and  three-quarters  S.E.  by  S.  from  London.  On  the 
crown  of  the  bill  is  an  elegant  little  stone-building,  of  an 
octagonal  form,  supported  by  columns,  which  serves  as  the 
market-place.  Near  this  place  is  the  noble  seat  of  John 
Ward,  Esq.,  called  Squerries.  It  stands  on  a  small 
eminence,  with  respect  to  the  front ;  but  on  the  back  of 
the  edifice,  the  ground  rises  very  high,  and  is  divided 
into  several  steep  slopes.  Near  the  house  are  some  woods, 
through  which  are  cut  several  pleasant  ridings.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bill,  behind  the  house,  arise  nine  springs, 
which,  uniting  their  streams,  form  the  river  Darent,  and 
are  expanded  in  front  of  the  mansion  into  a  sheet  of  water. 
Near  this  place  also  is  Hill  Park,  the  seat  of —  Jesson, 
Esq  ,  famed  for  its  fine  cascades,  formed  by  the  Darent. 

West^rham  is  celebrated  as    the  ^bi|^-|^I^9^  o^  that 
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eminent  defender  of  eiyil  and  reUgioos  liberty,  Dr«  Hoadiy, 
Birikop  of  Winebeeter.  Here  also  General  Wolfe  was 
born,  at  a  plain  mansion,  tbe  comer  bouse  on  entering^  the 
village :  be  is  buried  in  the  cburcb,  in  wbiob  is  a  hand- 
some monument  to  bis  memoij. 

WESTHUMBLE,  or  WESTOMBLE,  a  rural  hamlet, 
S  miles  north  of  Doi^ing,  at  tbe  foot  of  Box  Hill,  contain- 
ing several  pretty  villa  residences. 

WEST  INDIA  DOCKS  (The).— These  important 
docks,  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  shipping  engag^ 
in  the  West-Iiidia  trade,  which  had  previouslj  been  ex- 
posed to  g^eat  loss  and  depredation,  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  river,  and  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation 
at  the  legal  qua3rs,  were  projected  by  the  late  Robert 
Milligan,  Esq.,  an  eminent  West-India  merchant,  (who 
died  at  Hampstead,  in  1809,)  and  they  were  begun  and 
completed  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  other  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1799,  under  the  name  of  the  West- 
India  Company. 

These  docks  are  situate  in  the  Iste  of  Dogs,  and  com- 
prise 204  acres,  surrouiuled  by  a  boundary  vraU;  in 
addition  to  which  the  Import  D,ock  is  further  secured  by  a 
ditch,  with  a  brick  wall  and  iron  railing.  The  Import 
Dock,  which  is  20  feet  deep,  2,600  in  length  and  510 
broad,  occupying  an  extent  of  thirty  acres,  is.  on  theuor^. 
The  Export  Dock  is  on  the  south,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  twenty-four  acres ;  its  depth  being  29  feet,  its 
length  2,800,  audits  breadth  400  ;  besides  which,  there  is 
an  entrance  basin,  of  about  six  acres,  at  Black  wall,  and 
another  at  Limehouse  Hole ;  both  of  which  communicate 
by  locks  with  the  two  docks.  On  the  north-east  and  west 
sides  are  capacious  well-built  warehouses,  principally  for 
sugar  and  coffee ;  and  on  the  south  side  are  similar  ware- 
houses for  rum,  sugar,  &c ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
south  side  is  employed  in  tbe  landing  and  stowing  of 
mahogany,  and  other  woods.     The  first  stone  of  the  ware- 
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houses  was  laid  on  the  12th  Jolj,  1800 ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  works  was  completed  in  ahout  two  jears  afterwards 
at  the  expense  of  1,300,0002.  Near  the  principal  land 
entrance  to  the  doeks  is  a  bronze  statue  (bj  Westmacott) 
of  Mr.  MiUigan,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Companj. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  principal  entrance,  is  a  Naval 
School,  established  bj  the  Companj,  for  the  reception,  &c., 
of  apprentices  to  ships  in  the  West-India  trade,  while  the 
ships  to  which  they  belong  are  in  port.  On  a  parallel  line 
with  the  docks  is  a  Cttnal,  200  feet  in  width,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  excavated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  under  the  act  of  1799,  for  improving 
the  port  of  London ;  by  means  of  which  ships  entering  the 
ASKDsl  may  avoid  the  circuitous  navigation  round  the  Isle 
of  Dogs. 

WESTON,  a  mansion,  partly  in  Albury  and  partly  in 
Shire  parish,  Surrey,  is  noted  for  having  been  some  time 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Elias  Ashmole. 
It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Schaw  family,  and  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Hon.  R.  Clive. 

WESTON  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Albury,  Surrey, 
was  built  by  Abel  AUeyne,  Esq.,  about  1700,  and  sold  by 
his  executors  to  Robert  Godschall,  Esq.,  in  whose  family 
it  long  remained.    It  is  now  the  seat  of  —  Perceval,  Esq. 

WEST  THURROCK,  a  parish  in  Essex,  24  miles  firom 
London,  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  Thurrocks,  all  in  this  county ;  (see  GrayA  and  LiUU 
Thurrock.)  The  village  is  near  the  Thames,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the  chalk-works  and  in 
brick-making.  The  church  of  this  parish  is  a  very  ancient 
building,  of  stone,  with  a  remarkable  tower  at  the  west  end  -, 
it  stands  in  the  hamlet  of  Purfleet,  which  see, 

WEST  WICKHAM.— (See  Wickham.) 

WEY  (The),  a  river  in  Surrey,  rising  on  its  borders, 
south-west  of  Haslemere,  and  first  taking  its  course  by  Lip- 
'hook,  in  Hampshire ;  again  entering  Surrey,  it  runs  east- 
ward to  Godalming  and  Guildford,  having  b^en  joined  at 
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Shallbrd  by  a  stream,  which  rises  in  the  commons  to  tb« 
south  of  Wotton,  and  which,  though  small,  supplies  a  great 
number  of  mills,  besides  embellishing  the  grounds  of  manj 
gentlemen  in  its  course.  From  Guildford  the  Wej  passes 
north-eastward  to  Woking,  leaves  the  town  at  a  small  dis- 
tance on  the  north«-west,  then  proceeds  to  Wejbridg^,  to 
which  place  it  gives  name,  and  there  discharges  itself  into 
the  Thames. 

WEYBRIDGE,  a  considerable  village  in  Surrey,  ao 
named  from  the  river  Wej,  on  which  it  stands,  over  which 
was  formerlj  a  bridge.  The  church  here  is  a  small  neat 
edifice,  having  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  is  the  vault  of  the  Earl  of  Portmore's  family,  built  op 
about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  enclosed 
with  iron  rails.  There  is  no  inscription.  Within  hang  a 
hebnet,  a  spur,  and  gauntlets,  and  several  colours  brought 
by  the  Earl  from  Gibraltar.  There  is  no  chancel,  but  tiie 
communion-table  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  nare, 
separated  by  a  rail.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  steeple 
with  three  bells  in  it.  Over  the  south  aisle  is  a  gallery, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  Oatlands,  and  part  to  the  Earl  of 
Portmore's  house.  In  the  south  aisle,  under  the  gallery,  is 
an  old  stone,  on  which  are  three  brass  skeletons :  on  a  label 
from  the  first  *'  D'ue  miserere  mei '"  from  the  second,  "  In 
D*no  confido ;"  from  the  third,  "  Miserere  mei  Deus."  At 
one  comer  at  the  top, "  Christus  "  at  the  other,  '*  VitSy" 
underneath  is  this  couplet : 

**  Diflce  mori  vivens,  morieDS  ut  vivere  possif 
Sic  neque  mors  tristis,  nee  vita  gravis  erit** 

See  Oatlands,  Ham  House,  and  Wobwm  Farm* 

WHITCHURCH,  see  Stanmore  (Little). 

WHITE  PLACE,  near  Cookham,  Berks,  (a  house  built 
of  chalk  dug  near  the  spot,  without  a  single  brick,  except 
in  the  chimneys)  the  seat  of  G.  H.  Leycester,  Esq ,  is 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  commanding  picturesque 
▼iews  over  the  opposite  shore.  d  g  z  d  by  v^^nj^ ic 
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WHITTON,  Middlesex,  a  hamlet  of  the  piuish  of 
Twickenham,  1^  mile  aouth  from  Hounslow.  Here  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  the  celehrated  painter,  huilt  a  handsome 
house,  adorned  with  extensive  plantations,  which  were 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  late  proprietor,  Samuel 
Prime,  Ksq.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  —  Calvert,  Esq.  In 
this  house.  Sir  Godfrey  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  here  he  died,  in  1717.  The  staircase  was  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  himself,  assisted  by  Laguerre. 

Whitton  Place,  Middlesex,  was  originally  laid  out, 
and  the  house  built,  by  Archibald,  third  Duke  of  Argyle, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  pleasure-grounds  consisted  partly  of  corn- 
fields, and  partly  of  land  taken  from  Hounslow  Heath. 
This  nobleman  planted  a  number  of  cedars,  firs,  and  other 
evergreens,  which  now  make  a  venerable  appearance,  and 
are  some  of  the  finest  in  this  country.  He  likewise  built  a 
noble  conservatory,  in  which  he  formed  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  exotics  in  England.  These  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen  ;  but  of  their  number  and  value  some  idea  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  conservatory 
was  sufficiently  large  to  be  converted  into  an  elegant  villa. 
After  the  death  of  the  duke,  this  place  had  many  pro- 
prietors. At  last  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Goatling,  who  converted  the  conservatory  into  a  villa 
for  himself;  and  having  divided  the  pleasure-grounds  into 
two  parts,  he  sold  the  principal  house,  with  the  grounds 
allotted  to  it,  to  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers. 

In  his  improvements  of  this  delightful  spot.  Sir  William 
appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  decorations  of  an  Italian  villa. 
Temples,  statues,  ruins,  and  antiques,  are  interspersed.  In 
one  part  appears  the  imitation  of  an  ancient  Roman  bath ; 
and,  in  another,  a  modem  temple  of  ^sculapius,  erected  in 
compliment  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  to  whose  skill  the  happy 
restoration  to  health  of  his  majesty  George  III.  in  1789, 
was  principally  owing. 

The  mansion  inhabited  by  Sir  William  was  lately  oc- 
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copied  bj  Sir  Benjainiii  Hobhonse,  Bart. ;  bat  the  whol« 
of  thit  estate  is  now  the  properly  of  George  Gostiiog-,  Esq., 
who  has  re-purchased  the  part  which  his  father  sold.  The 
house,  (formerly  the  conservatory,)  is  a  pleasing  stmctiire, 
baring  a  small  colonnade;  in  the  pediment  is  a  baa-reUef, 
after  the  antique,  representing  the  destruction  of  the  Titans 
by  Jupiter.  In  the  grounds  is  a  lofty  brick  tower,  which 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  astronomy. 

WICKHAM,  EAST,  a  smaU  parish  in  Kent,  10  miles 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  Dover.  The  great  tithes  of 
this  parish  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  valiant 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Cha^am 
Chest  for  disabled  seamen  (now  attached  to  Greenwich 
Hospital).  Roman  and  other  coins  have  frequentlj  been 
found  at  this  place.  The  parish  church  is  remarkable  for 
its  plainness. 

WICKHAM,  WEST,  a  parish  in  Kent,  on  the  borders 
of  Surrey,  3|  miles  from  Croydon  and  Bromley.  Here  is 
the  ancient  manor-house  called  West  Wickham  Court, 
where  the  celebrated  Gilbert  West  devoted  himself  to 
learning  and  piety,  and  where,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  he 
was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who,  when 
they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debate,  used  at  Wickham, 
to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  con- 
rensation."  Here,  it  is  said.  Lord  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviction  which  produced  his  celebrated  dissertation  oa 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

WILDERNESS,  (The)  Kent,  within  a  mile  of  Seven- 
oaks,  is  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  Camden,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county.  The  house  and  paxk  are  alike  small,  but  die 
grounds,  naturally  picturesque,  are  improved  by  art  to  the 
best  advantage. 

WILSDON,  Middlesex,  5  miles  W.N:W.  from  Oxford- 
street.  One  of  the  finest  rides  within  so  short  a  distance 
from  London,  is  to  this  retired  village,  turning  from  Kilbum 
Wells    to  the  left,  through    Mafcts  JL^^^^Pfssing    by 
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Brandeahury  House,  the  setit  of  the  late  Ltd j  Salusbuiy,  a 
verj  attractive  object,  to  Mr.  Weedon's  fann,  near  Wilidon 
Green,  where,  from  a  commanding  knoll,  a  veiy  extensiye 
and  admired  view  is  obtained,  including  Kew,  Richmond, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Leith  Hill ;  the  latter  at  aboat  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

WIMBLEDON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  7  mOes  S.W.  of 
London,  on  an  eminence  and  partly  on  a  fine  common,  on 
which  are  numerous  elegant  residences.  Earl  Spencer  has 
a  mansion  here  called  fFmhledon  House;  the  original  house 
was  built  by  the  son  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  in  1588, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
This  was  burnt  down  in  1785 ;  but  some  of  the  offices,  at  a 
distance  from  the  house,  were  fitted  up,  and  used  for 
several  years  for  the  occasional  residence  of  the  late  Earl 
Spencer.  The  estate  was  left  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough to  John  Spencer,  Esq.,  whose  son.  Earl  Spencer, 
grandfather  to  the  present  Earl,  formed  here  one  of  the 
finest  parks  in  England.  It  contains  1,200  acres,  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  plantations,  beautiful  declivities,  and  a 
sheet  of  water  containing  50  acres.  The  eminences  in  this 
park  present  many  varied  and  delightful  points  of  view : 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Highgate,  the  Metropolis,  (in  which 
may  be  distinguished  his  Lordship's  house  in  the  Green 
Park),  Norwood,  and  Epsom  Downs.  No  less  than  nine- 
teen  churches  may  be  counted  in  this  prospect,  exclusive 
of  those  of  London  and  Westminster. 

The  present  mansion  was  built  in  1801,  from  the  design 
of  the  late  Mr.  Holland.  Through  the  park  is  a  thorough- 
fare from  Wimbledon  to  Putney  Heath,  for  pedestrians 
only,  (unless  by  permission)  without  dogs.  Parts  of 
the  house  may  occasionally  be  viewed  on  application. 

Near  the  church  is  the  elegant  villa  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Rush,  Bart.,  with  fine  pleasure-grounds.  On  the  west- 
side  are  two  good  houses,  the  one  formerly  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Melville,  and  the  other 
the  pretty  villa  of  Abraham  Aguelar,  Esq.    In  the  lan^ 
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leading  to  Kingston  is  Prospect  Place,  the  seat  of  James 
Meyrick,  Esq.,  adjoining  to  which  is  the  handsome  villa  of 
Samuel  Castello,  Esq.  Both  these'have  heautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  commanding  delightful  views  of  Epsom  Downs, 
and  all  the  country  adjacent. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Common  is  a  seat,  formerly  the 
property  of  M.  De  Calonne,  comptroller  general  of  the 
finances  of  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  The 
plantations,  which  contain  upwards  of  70  acres,  join  Lord 
Spencer's  ;  and  M.  De  Calonne,  when  he  purchased  this 
place  from  the  late  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  ball-room  and  two  tea-rooms  ;  but  he 
sold  the  estate,  in  September,  1799,  for  15,0002.,  to  Earl 
Gower  Sutherland.  Prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Prince  De  Cond^. 

Among  other  villas,  which  skirt  the  common,  is  that  of 
the  late  John  Home  Tooke,  where  that  well-known  political 
character  closed  his  turbulent  career,  March  18tb,  1819. 

At  Wimbledon,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the 
seats  of  the  Duchess  of  Cannizzaro,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Churchill,  —  Richardson,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Tiemey,  Colonel 
the  Honorable  Henry  Murray,  J.  Turner ,  Esq.,  John  Samnel 
Hudson,  Esq.,  ChristopherM*Evoy,Esq.,R.  Wright, Esq., 
J.  Murray,  Esq.,  Miss  Burdett,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Marryatt. 

The  church  of  Wimbledon  was  rebuilt  in  1788,  of  grey 
stock  bricks.  It  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  has 
galleries  on  the  north-west  and  south  sides.  At  the  west- 
end  is  a  circular  projection,  on  which  is  a  square  wooden 
tower,  with  Gothic  pinnacles  of  artificial  stone,  and  in  the 
centre  a  taper  spire,  covered  with  copper.  In  the  chancel, 
which  underwent  no  alteration  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  some  remains  of  painted  glass,  consisting  principally  of 
Gothic  canopies.  In  the  north  window  is  the  figure  of  a 
Crusader  completely  armed.  He  has  a  close  helmet  tfnd 
mail  gorget  -,  the  rest  of  his  armour  is  partly  mail  and 
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partlj  plated.  In  bis  right  hand  is  a  spear,  with  a  banner 
of  the  most  ancient  form,  and  upon  his  left  arm  a  shield 
with  the  cross  of  St.  George.  His  armour  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Sir  John  Creke,  described  in  the  first 
volumn  of  Cough's  Sepulchral  Monuments.  Sir  John  died 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  east  win- 
dow are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter ;  and  those  of  Thomas  Osbomei 
the  first  Duke  of  Leeds.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  altar-tomb, 
under  a  flat  Gothic  arch,  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Leweston, 
now  closed  up.  In  the  church  is  interred  Sir  Richard 
Wynne,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1649,  at  the  manor-house  here, 
which  he  held  as  trustee  for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  He 
was  gentleman  of  the  prirj-chamber  to  Charles  I.,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  romantic  journey  into  Spain,  to  visit  his 
intended  consort.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
small  chapel  or  aisle,  erected  as  a  burial-place  for  the  family 
of  Lord  Wimbledon.  In  the  centre  is  the  monument  of 
that  nobleman,  an  altar-tomb  of  black  marble.  He  died  in 
1 638.  In  the  windows  of  this  chapel  are  coats  of  arms,  in. 
dicating  the  various  alliances  of  Lord  Wimbledon's  family  ; 
and  upon  the  walls,  and  in  small  niches,  are  placed  several 
pieces  of  armour.  In  the  church-yard,  among  other  tombs, 
is  that  of  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Vulture  Hopkins,  who  died  in  173^,  This 
eelebrated  miser  accumulated  an  immense  fortune,  which  he 
bequeathed  by  his  will  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  not 
be  enjoyed  till  the  second  generation.  This  disposition, 
however,  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Chancery;  which 
decreed  that  his  fortune  should  go  immediately  to  the  heir 
at  law.  Here  also  is  an  Ionic  column,  on  which  is  an 
inverted  urn  to  the  Countess  of  Lucan,  died  1814 ;  and  an 
elegant  Grecian  monument  to  Georgiana  Charlotte,  wife  of 
Lord  George  Quin,  died  Feb.  21st.,  1833. 

A  charity-school  for  both  sexes  was  built  here  in  1773, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and 
in  the  village  is  a  Methodists'  chapeL 
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At  the  aoiith-west  angle  of  Wimbledon  commoa  is  a  cir- 
cular encampment  with  a  double  ditch,  including  an  area 
of  about  leyen  acres.  The  inner  trench  is  deep,  and  adll 
▼erj  perfect ;  and  the  diameter  is  about  21N)  paces.  This 
camp  is  conjectured  hy  Camden  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
battle  said  to  have  been  fought  in  the  year  568,  at  a  place 
called  Wibandune,  between  CeauHn,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  the  forces  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
generals,  Oslac  and  Cueben. 

On  this  common,  in  Aug.  1795,  was  hung  in  chains,  the 
bodj  of  the  daring  Abershaw,  who  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  thousands,  from  his  depraved  and  desperate 
conduct. 

Near  Wimbledon  are  some  copper-mills,  a  calico-printing 
manufactory,  and  a  miuiufactoij  of  japan-ware. 

WINCHMORE  HILL,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Edmonton,  8  miles  horn  London,  pleasantly  situate  on  an 
eminence,  whence  a  delightful  prospect  is  obtained.  Here 
are  a  new  chapel-of-ease,  consecrated  in  1828,  and  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters  of  various  denominations. 

WINDSOR,  NEW,  a  market-town  in  Berks,  i%i  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  London.  This  place  owes  its  origin  to 
Old  Windsor,  about  3  miles  distant,  which,  on  account  of 
the  winding  of  the  Thames  about  it,  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Windteshora,  whence,  by  contraction,  Windsor.  The 
old  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confeeaor 
to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained till  the  Conquest.  The  Conqueror,  strack  with  its 
situation,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  vicinity  for 
hunting,  procured  it  of  the  monks  of  Westminster,  in 
exchange  for  lands  in  Essex,  and  made  it  his  occasional 
residence.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  he  erected  a 
fortress,  where  he  held  his  court  in  1070,  and  a  synod  in 
1072.  Around  this  fortress  he  laid  out  extensive  parks, 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  ueighbooring  fofest,  mod 
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enacted  severe  laws  for  the  presenration  of  the  game. 
This  fortress  was  the  residence  of  William  and  his  suc- 
cessors until  1110,  when  Henry  I.  converted  it  into  a 
palace,  hy  numerous  alterations  and  additions.  A  new 
town  soon  arose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace— 
the  old  town  declined,  and  the  new  one  was  distinguished 
bj  the  appellation  of  New  Windsor. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  Stephen  and  Matilda, 
the  castle  is  referred  to  by  the  name  of  *'  Mota  de  Wind- 
sor ;''  and  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.  held  a 
council  here,  in  1170.  When  Richard  I.  embarked  for 
the  Holy  Land,  the  castle  became  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Richard  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  government 
in  his  absence.  During  the  contest  between  King  John 
and  the  barons,  that  monarch  resided  in  the  castle ;  it  was 
ineffectually  besieged  by  the  lords,  to  whom  it  was  at  last 
ceded  by  treaty  ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  king,  who  made  Windsor  the 
principal  rendezvous  for  his  forces.  Henry  III.  erected  a 
barbican,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  outworks 
of  the  castle,  which,  during  the  baronial  wars  in  that 
monarch's  reign,  was  alternately  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
contending  parties,  till  Prince  Edward  finally  obtained 
possession  and  held  it  for  his  father.  On  the  succession 
of  that  prince  to  the  throne,  the  castle  was  his  frequent 
residence,  and  four  of  his  children  were  bom  here. 
Edward  III.,  who  was  also  born  here,  rebuilt  the  royal 
palace  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  raised  additional  towers, 
erected  the  keep,  and,  near  it,  a  tower,  named  Winchester 
Tower,  after  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  same  sovereign  erected  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  the 
magnificent  hall  of  St.  George,  as  a  banqueting-bouse  for 
the  knights  of  the  garter,  of  which  he  was  the  founder ; 
and  surrounded  the  whole  with  a  strong  wall  and  rampart, 
encompassed  with  a  moat.  During  this  reign,  two  sove- 
reigns  were  prisoners  in  the  castle— namely,   John,   King 
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of  Fruiee,  and  Darid,  King  of  Scotland.  Edward  IV. 
eidariEfed,  and  partly  rebuilt,  the  collegiate  chapel,  the 
eboir  of  which  was  raalted  hy  Heniy  VII.,  who  also 
erected  the  lofty  pfle  of  building  adjmning  tiie  state  apart- 
mentsinthe  upper  ward.  Heniy  VIII.  added  the  pre- 
bendal  houses  and  the  gateway  to  tiie  lower  ward. 
Edward  VI.  and^  Queen  Mary  bodi  resided  at  Windsor^ 
and  made  some  improvements.  Queen  Elizabeth  resided 
occasionally  in  the  palace,  to  which  she  added  that  part 
which  is  called  Queen  Elizabeth*s  Gallery,  and  raised  die 
noble  terrace  on  the  north,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  Eton  College,  and  an  extensive  prospect  over  tlie 
Thames. 

During  the  parliamentary  war,  the  castle,  whidi  bad 
received  several  additions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was 
seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  parliament,  who,  notwith- 
standing an  attack  of  Prince  Rupert,  in  164^,  retained  it 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  After  the  Restoration, 
Charles  II.  repaired  it,  and  gready  embellished  the  into- 
rior;  and  James  II.  and  William  III.  ornamented  the 
state  apartments  widi  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings. 
In  almost  every  succeeding  reig^,  this  structure  received 
additional  embellishment ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
alterations  and  additions  were  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  buflding.  George  IV.  made 
Windsor  bis  principal  residence  ;  and,^nder  his  influence, 
a  design  was  formed  for  the  enlargement  and  decoration  of 
the  castle,  of  which  a  considerable  put  was  aoeomptisbed 
under  his  immediate  superintendence.  Towards  this  de- 
sign sums  amounting  to  771,000/.  were  granted  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  buildings  alone,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  Jefirey 
Wyatt,  was,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  adopted 
by  government.  Under  ^is  plan,  several  parts  of  the  old 
building,  which  had  been  injudiciously  engrafted  on  the 
main  edifice,  were  entirely  removed ;  portions  of  freehold 
land  within  the  park  were  purchased,  and  made  to  confonn 
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with  the  other  grounds ;  the  height  of  the  castle  wbs  in- 
creased by  an  additional  story  ;  several  new  towers  were 
erected  ;  elegant  windows  were  inserted ;  some  splendid 
gateways  formed;  and  other  improvements  are  still  in 
progress. 

The  castle  occupies  more  than  12  acres  of  ground,  and 
comprises  the  upper,  lower,  and  middle  wards.  The  prin- 
cipal approach  is  from  the  Litde,  or  Home  Park,  through 
a  lofty  gateway,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  York,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Lancaster,  tower;  both  stately  and 
massive  stmctares,  100  feet  high,  crowned  with  pro- 
jectii^  battlements  suppwted  cm  corbels.  This  gateway, 
which  ranges  in  a  line  with  the  noble  avenue  of  elms  in 
the  Great  Park,  called  the  Long  Walk,  was  erected  by 
George  IV.,  whose  name  it  bears  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid 
by  that  sovereign  on  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  when  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  change  the  name  of  the  architect 
fiom  Wyatt  to  Wyatville,  upon  whom  he  subsequently 
conferred  the  honour  of  kni^thood.  It  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture, and  fonns  an  entrance  of  correspondent  grandeui-  into 
the  upper  ward,  a  spacious  quadrangle,  to  which  also  are 
entrances  through  St.  George's-gate  at  the  south-west, 
leading  from  the  town,  and  ^e  ancient  Norman  gateway, 
at  the  west,  from  the  middle  and  lower  wards. 

The  grand  staircase  has  a  balustrade  of  bronze,  with 
massive  pedestals  and  capitals  of  polished  brass,  and  is 
lighted  by  an  octagonal  lantern,  100  feet  high  from  the 
pavement ;  the  roof  is  ornamented  with  fan-tracery  de- 
pending from  the  centre,  with  the  royal  arms  encircled  by 
the  garter.  At  the  termination  of  the  grand  staircase  is 
the  kmg*s  drawing-room ;  over  the  folding-doors  are  the 
royal  arras  in  artificial  stone,  and  on  each  side  are  shields 
of  arms  o£  several  of  the  British  monarobs,  supported  by 
angels  ;  the  internal  decorations  of  this  apartment  are  of 
the  most  superb  character;  the  ceiling  is  beautifully 
painted  in  compartmeats,  representing  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  Labours  of  Hercules,    and  other   sub- 
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j«cU,  and  bordeied  with  flowers  and  frait,  and  omaments 
rioblj  gilt ;  the  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  furniture,  are  in 
corresponding  stjle;  a  choice  selection  of  paintings,  hy 
the  first  masters,  is  finely  displayed,  and  the  embellish- 
ments are  disposed  with  the  m'wt  ^^efined  taste.  The 
audietwe*€hamber,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  with  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  re- establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  beautifully  decorated  with  hangings 
of  blue  silk  ;  the  chair  and  canopy  of  state  are  superbly 
rich  ;  the  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  historical,  repre- 
sent the  victories  of  Edward  III.,  painted  by  West,  and 
the  first  installation  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  in  which  more  than  100  figures  are  finely  grouped. 
The  king's  presence-cJiamber,  and  the  whole  suite  of  these 
magnificent  state  apartments,  are  in  a  style  of  correspondent 
grandeur  and  elegance. 

The  New  Ball-room,  a  splendid  apartment,  96  feet  in 
length,  32  feet  wide,  and  31  feet  high,  is  finished  in  the 
most  elaborate  style  of  Louis  XIV. ;  th^  walls  and  ceiling 
are  panelled  in  compartments ;  in  the  larger  panels  of  the 
former  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  panels  are  six  superb  minors.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  quadrangle  are  the  state  apartments, 
which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public ;  on  the 
east  his  majesty's  private  apartments;  on  the  south 
side  are  apartments  for  his  majesty's  visitors;  and 
on  the  west  the  round  tower,  or  keep,  to  the  front  of 
which  has  been  removed,  from  the  centre  of  the  qua- 
drangle, an  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Charles  II., 
in  Roman  costume,  on  a  marble  pedestal.  The  entrance 
to  the  state  apartments  is  by  a  tower  of  very  imposing 
character,  which  leads  to  the  grand  hall  and  staircase,  con- 
structed by  George  III.,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wyatt.    The  approach   to  the  state 

artments  is  by  a  superb  vestibuie,  4o  feet  long  and  28 
broad,  divided  into  three  parts  by  ranges  of  clus- 
1  columns    and  pointed  arches;    the  roof  is  elabo- 
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rmtelj  groined,  and  decorated  with  fan-traoezj :  in  the 
walls  are  niches  for  the  reception  of  statues,  richlj  cano- 
pied and  highly  embellished.  Elegant  foldiug-doors  open 
into  St.  George* t  Hall,  appropriated  as  a  banquet-room  for 
the  knights  of  the  garter;  this  noble  apartment  is.nearlj 
200  feet  in  leng^,  and  of  proportionate  width  and  elera- 
tion  ;  the  arched  ceiling  is  supported  on  beams  (springing 
from  corbels  decorated  with  shields,  on  which  are  richly 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  original  knights),  and  divided 
into  thirteen  compartments,  sub>divided  into  panels,  con- 
taining nearly  700  shields,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  knights  of  the  order  up  to  the  prasent  time ;  at  the 
east-end,  under  a  rich  canopy,  is  the  throne  of  his  majesty, 
who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  at  the  back  of  which  are 
bis  majesty's  arms,  and  on  each  side  those  of  twelve 
preceding  sovereigns,  and  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince.  The  mantel-piece  is  of  Dove  marble,  richly  sculp- 
tured in  flowers  and  foliage  with  the  initials  of  George  IV. 

In  the  Guard  Chamber,  on  pedestals,  under  niches,  are 
several  suits  of  ancient  armour ;  the  coats  of  mail  of  John, 
King  of  France,  and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  with  other 
military  trophies  ;  busts  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington ;  and,  on  a  pedestal,  formed  of  part  of  the 
mast  of  the  victory,  a  bust  of  Nelson. 

In  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  a  noble  apartment,  100  feet 
long,  46  wide,  and  45  high,  lighted  by  a  lantern,  are 
arrange  the  portraits  of  the  various  sovereigns,  popes, 
cardinals,  ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  military  com- 
manders, and  others,  connected  with  the  late  continental 
war— the  whole  painted  for  his  late  Majesty  George  IV., 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  entrance  to  his  majesty's  private  apartments  is 
south-east  of  the  quadrangle,  through  a  handsome  hall, 
from  which  is  an  ascent  by  a  double  staircase,  lighted  by  a 
double  lantern  of  elegant  design,  into  a  corridor,  500  feet 
in  length,  communicating  with  his  majesty's  apartments 
on  the  east,  tDil  with  the  visitors'  apartments,  on  Uie  south. 
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The  ceiling  of  tbis  splendid  galleiy  is  panelled  in -com- 
partments, with  delicate  tracery,  the  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  paintings  by  the  most  eminent  masters ;  and  the 
furniture  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  elegant  character. 
The  private  apartments  consist  of  a  dining'Toom,  50  feet  in 
length,  and  57  wide ;  a  drawing-room,  66  feet  in  length, 
and  SO  wide ;  a  smaller  drawing-room^  40  feet  long,  and  25 
wide ;  library ^  50  feet  long,  and  40  wide  ;  with  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  boudoirs,  and  various  other  apartments. 
These  rooms  are  decorated  with  every  ornament  that  inge- 
nuity can  devise,  or  wealth  purchase,  and  lighted  with 
superb  oriel  windows,  enriched  with  tracery.  The  rooms 
for  his  majesty's  servants  occupy  the  lower  and  higher 
stories  of  the  palace.  In  firont  of  the  king's  private 
apartments  is  a  parterre,  400  feet  in  length  and  of  equal 
breadth,  surrounded  by  a  broad  terrace  rampart-wall,  with 
bastions ;  in  the  area  are  several  statues,  and  under  the 
terrace,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  orangery  250  feet  in 
length. 

The  Middle  fVdrd  comprises  the  round  tower,  or  keep, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  constable  ;  whose 
office  was  both  of  a  military  and  civil  nature.  This  tower, 
which  is  of  very  spacious  dimensions,  has  been  raised  52 
feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  battlement,  supported  on 
massive  corbels  and  arches ;  and  surmounted  by  a  newly* 
erected  turret  20  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
royal  standard  is  displayed  during  his  majesty's  presence 
at  the  castle.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  surrounded 
by  a  ratnpart,  in  which  are  embrasures  for  17  pieces  of 
cannon ;  and  from  the  rampart  a  strong  arched  gateway 
leads  into  the  main  tower,  formerly  appropriated  to  state- 
prisoners  of  high  rank. 

The  Lower  fFdrd,  or  quadrangle,  which,  is  enteied 
from  the  tower  through  Henry  the  Eighth's  gateway,  com- 
prises the  collegiate  chapel  of  St.  George,  beyond  which, 
on  the  north,  are  the  houses  of  the  dean,  canons,  and  other 
officers,  and  various  towers ;  among  which  ars  those  of  th« 
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Bishop  of  Wincbetter,  who  is  prelate,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbarj,  who  is  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  a 
tower  formerlj  belonging  to  Garter  King  at  Arms,  of 
which  a  small  portion  only  remains,  and  a  stone  tower* 
Apartments  have  been  also  fitted  up  in  this  ward  for  the 
commanding  officer  or  officer  on  guard,  who,  though 
subordinate  to  the  constable,  or  governor  of  the  castle,  has 
command  of  a  company  of  the  royal  foot  guards,  always 
on  duty  here.  On  the  south-side  are  the  houses  assigned 
to  the  thirteen  poor  knights  on  the  royal  foundation,  each 
of  whom  has  a  pension  of  about  40/.  per  annum,  and  wears 
a  scarlet  gown  and  a  purple  mantle,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder ;  and  a  building 
appropriated  to  their  governor:  there  are  also  houses  for 
five  additional  knights,  on  the  foundations  of  Sir  Peter  le 
Maire  and  Sir  Francis  Crane. 

The  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St,  George,  the  establishment 
of  which  consists  of  a  dean,  12  canons,  seven  minor  canons, 
13  clerks,  10  choristers,  a  steward,  treasurer,  and  other 
officers  was  built,  originally,  by  Edward  III.,  on  the  site 
of  a  smaller  chapel  erected  by  Henry  I.,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  enlarged  by  Edward  IV., 
enriched  by  Henry  VII.,  and  restored,  and  g^'eatly  embel- 
lished by  George  III.  It  is  a  beautiful  cmciform  structure, 
in  the  purest  style  of  English  architecture.  On  each  side 
of  the  choir,  in  which  installations  of  knights  take  place, 
are  the  stalls  of  the  sovereign  and  knights  companions  of 
the  garter,  enriched  with  historical  and  emblematical 
carvings,  and  with  the  names  and  heraldic  honours  of  the 
knights  richly  emblaaoned  ;  the  curtains  and  cushions  are 
of  blue  velvet,  with  gold  fringe ;  and  on  the  canopies  of 
the  several  stalls  are  deposited  the  sword,  helmet,  mantle, 
and  crest  of  the  knights,  above  which  are  their  banners  of 
silk,  emblazoned  with  their  several  armorial  bearings  and 
heraldic  honours.  The  stall  of  the  sovereign,  whose 
banner  is  of  velvet,  mantled  with  silk,  and  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  knights  companions,  is  on  the  right 
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baod  of  the  entrance.  The  other  stalk,  originaUj  %5  in 
number,  and  increased  to  51,  occupy  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  western  part  of  the  choir.  The  altar  is  embel. 
lished  with  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  West,  which 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  productions  of  that 
artist ;  and  the  wainscot,  surrounding  the  presbytery,  is 
richly  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Edward  III.,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  and  those  of  the  knights  who  originally 
composed  the  order.  In  the  east  window  is  a  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Resurrection,  in  three  compartments,  exe- 
cuted by  Janris  and  Forrest,  from  a  design  by  West,  at  an 
expense  of  4,000/. ;  and  in  the  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  altar  are  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  and 
of  the  several  knights  companions,  who  subscribed  to 
defray  that  expense.  The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle 
is  embellished  with  a  painting,  on  glass,  of  the  Angels  ap- 
pearing to  the  Shepherds,  and  in  the  west  window  is  one 
of  the  Nativity ;  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  is 
ornamented  with  a  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  chapter-room. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Edward  IV. ;  over  the  tomb  is  a  black  marble 
slab,  on  which  is  the  inscription,  ''Edward  IV.,  and  his 
Queen,  Elizabeth  Widville;''  an  elegant  monument  of  iron, 
beautifully  wrought,  and  representing  a  pair  of  gates 
between  two  antique  towers,  which  formerly  covered  the 
tomb,  has  been  removed  to  the  choir  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar.  In  1789,  a  small  aperture  was  discovered  in  the 
side  of  this  vault ;  and,  upon  its  enlargement,  by  order  of 
the  canons,  the  skeleton  of  Edward  IV.  was  found,  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  inclosed  in  one  of  wood.  In  the  opposite 
aisle,  near  the  choir,  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
Henry  VI.  Near  the  altar  is  the  yault,  in  which  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  queen,  Jane 
Seymour ;  and  of  Charles  I.,  whose  coffin  being  opened 
by  order  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  the  remains 
were  found  in  a  very  perfect  state,  the  countenance  being 
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as  fresh  as  when  interred.  In  a  small  chapel  at  the  east- 
end  of  the  south  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Edward,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
first  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  the  same 
aisle  is  a  small  chantry,  erected  in  iS'ii,  by  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  a  canon,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  chapel ;  adjoining 
which  is  King's,  or  Aid  worth,  chapel,  probably  erected  by 
Dr.  Oliver  King,  Bishop  of  Batb  and  Wells,  whose  re- 
mains are  interred  in  it.  Opposite  to  this  chapel  are  some 
panels  of  oak,  on  which  are  carved  the  arms  and  devices  of 
Prince  Edward  (son  of  Henry  VI.).  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry 
VII.,  whose  portraits,infull  length, are  painted  on  the  panels. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  in  which  he  is  interred ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  the 
Beaufort  chapel,  containing  the  monuments  of  Henry 
Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  of  white  marble,  eleg^tly 
decorated  with  sculpture ;  and  of  Charles  Somerset,  Earl 
of  Worcester,  and  his  lady,  Elizabeth :  on  this  tomb  are  the 
effigies  of  the  Earl,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  of 
his  lady,  in  her  robes  of  state.  In  the  centre  of  the  north 
aisle  is  Rutland  chapel,  in  which  is  an  alabaster  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Manners,  Lord  Roos,  and 
Lady  Anne,  his  wife,  niece  to  Edward  IV. :  on  the  tomb  are 
the  figures  of  Sir  George,  in  armour,  and  his  lady,  in  her 
robes  of  state,  and  round  it  are  the  effigies  of  their  children* 
In  this  chapel,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Syllinger  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Exeter,  and  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
were  also  interred,  is  a  beautiful  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Packe,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  finely  sculptured  in  alto-relievo  he  is  represented 
as  being  raised  from  the  field  by  a  brother  officer.  In  the 
same  aisle,  near  the  choir,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  de- 
corated internally  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  death  of  that  martyr:  this  chapel  was  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lord  William  Hastings,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  in  it,  after  his  decapitation  by  Richard  III. 
In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
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Baptist,  similflfflj  decorated  with  paintings  illustrative  of 
bis  bistoiy.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church  is 
Urswick's  chapel,  founded  by  Dr.  Christopher  Urswick, 
dean  of  Windsor,  who  contributed  greatlj,  with  Sir 
Reginald  Braj,  to  the  completion  of  the  church  :  it  contains 
the  cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  finely  executed  in 
white  marble,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt.  In  the  lower  com- 
partment is  the  corpse  of  the  Princess,  lying  on  the  bier, 
covered  with  drapery,  under  which  the  outline  of  the  form 
is  admirably  traced,  having  the  right  arm  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  bier,  and  at  the  comers  are  female  figures 
kneeling,  with  their  heads  resting  on  it,  and  veiled  with 
drapery.  In  the  upper  compartment,  the  Princess  appears 
with  a  countenance  animated  with  hope,  and,  having  drawn 
aside  the  curtains  of  her  sepulchre,  is  rising  from  the  tomb 
attended  by  angels,  of  whom  one  is  bearing  her  infant  in 
her  arms. 

The  town  of  New  Windsor  consists  of  six  principal 
streets,  besides  many  inferior  ones.  The  former  are  well 
lighted  and  paved,  and  considerable  improvements  have 
been  lately  made  in  the  town  ;  especially  by  the  ereetion 
of  the  handsome  rows  of  houses,  called  Yoric  and  Aug^ta 
places,  and  Branswick  Terrace, 

On  the  west  of  the  High-street  is  a  meadow,  called  Ba- 
chelors* Mead,  devoted  to  cricket,  and  other  amusementa. 
On  a  terrace  here,  is  an  obelisk,  erected  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  <<  jubilee,"  when  his  Majesty,  George  III.,  had  reigned 
fifty  years.  The  parish  church,  which  has  recently  been  re* 
built,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  In  the  High-street 
stands  the  Guildhall,  which  is  a  neat  edifice,  supported  by 
columns  and  arches  of  Portland  stone.  On  its  north  side 
is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  on  the  south,  one  of  Prinoe 
George  of  Denmark :  the  interior  contains  portruts  of  manj 
royal  personages. 

Windsor  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Edward  I.,  and 
sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  13th  year  of  tfa«t 
monarch.    It  has  a  bridge  over  the  ^l^h|L|Di||^j^,  Eton ;  ex- 
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teiisive  barracks  for  borse  and  foot  soldiers ;  a  small 
theatre ;  and  many  substantial  and  excellent  bouses.  The 
inbabitant  shopkeepers  of  all  kinds  cany  on  an  extensive 
business  here,  thej,  and  the  lodging-house  and  tavern- 
keepers,  being  the  chief  persons  who  reap  the  beuetit  of  a 
constant  influx  of  company,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
the  court  and  chief  nobility. 

Windsor  Little  Park  is  a  fine  inclosure.  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  castle,  about  four  miles  in  cir* 
cumference,  declining  gradually  from  the  terrace  to  the 
Thames.  Here  is  a  row  of  ancient  uees,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  still  called  "Queen 
Elizabeth's  walk."  This  spot,  in  particular,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  park  is  the  Queen* i  Lodge,  erected 
by  George  III.  This  building  stands  on  a  gentle  ascent» 
and  conmiands  a  beautiful  prospect  over  the  surrounding 
oountiy.  The  gardens,  which  are  most  elegantly  laid  out, 
were  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  grounds  purchased 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  Here  stands  the  beautiful 
cottage  omie,  erected  by  his  late  Majes^,  George  I\\ 

Windsor  Great  Park  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  well  stocked  with 
deer.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  noble  avenue,  called  the 
Long  fPdlk,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  through  a  double 
plantation  of  majestic  trees  on  each  side,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  a  fine  eminence,  on  which  stands  the  colossal 
statue  of  George  III.,  whence  may  be  enjoyed  a  most 
luxuriant  prospect.  This  park  consists  of  nearly  4,000 
•ores,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  nobly 
wooded,  and  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  llie 
Great  Lodge  was  the  residence  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  conqueror  at  Cnlloden,  who 
died  in  1765.  After  bis  death,  his  Majesty,  George  III., 
took  this  park  under  his  personal  care,  and  caused  every 
improvement  to  be  made  in  it,  which  the  united  efforts  of 
good  husbandry,  and  the  science  of  landscape-gardening 
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could  effect.  Under  bis  Majesty's  superintendence,  persons 
of  the  first  eminence  and  skill  wereemplojed  inembellisfaing 
the  whole  park  ;  it  was  drained,  without  deformity,  after  the 
Essex  mode  ;  all  the  eminences  were  planted  ;  the  more 
sylvan  parts  were  selected  as  harbours  for  game ;  walks 
appropriated  to  sheep  ;  and  two  farms  established,  in  which 
agricultural  experiments  were  made,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  results 
of  which  his  Majesty  took  so  much  interest,  as  probably 
entitled  him  to  the  ironical  praise  of  Lord  Byron,— 

"  A  better  fanner  ne'er  brushed  dew  from  lawn." 

and  at  least  sufficed  to  afford  the  amiable  monarch  much 
rational  amusement,  during  many  years  of  his  long  and 
exemplary  life. 

The  judicious  improvements  and  extensive  additions, 
(made  conformable  to  other  portions  of  the  grounds)  effected 
under  the  direction  of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth, 
have  perfected  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  park, 
whether  viewed  as  a  whole,  or  in  detail. 

Virginia  Water  takes  its  rise  from  the  back  of  Cumber, 
land  Lodge,  and  after  winding  for  several  miles  through 
the  Great  Park,  forms  a  beautiful  lake  towards  the  south- 
east, of  about  a  mile  in  length,  bounded  by  a  lawn  and 
plantations,  and  ornamented  with  a  fine  cascade.  On  the 
margin  of  the  lake  stand  an  elegant  temple,  and  a  fishing- 
gallery,  constructed  in  a  very  light  and  graceful  style,  and 
a  very  beautiful  ruin,  consisting  of  columns  of  Corinthian 
marble,  arranged  in  their  present  form  by  Sir  Jeffirey 
WyatvUle.  On  the  surface  of  the  lake  are  some  pleasure 
boats,  and  several  models  of  ships. 

Windsor  Forest,  which  forms  a  circuit  of  fifty-six 
miles,  abounding  with  deer  and  game,  is  a  magnificent 
appendage  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  originally  formed 
and  preserved  for  the  exercises  of  the  chase,  by  our  ancien^ 
sovereigns,  and  was  employed  in  those  recreations  by  Iris 
Majesty,  George  III.,  previously  to  his  ilhieds.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  contains  one  market-town,  and  many 
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pleasant  villages.  The  town  named  Oakingbam,  or  Wo- 
kingham, is  nine  miles  from  Windsor.  Among  the  vil- 
lages are  East  Hamsted,  the  birth-place  of  Fenton,  the 
poet,  celebrated  as  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  Pope,  in  his 
translation  of  Homer.  Near  this  is  a  Roman  camp,  called 
Caesar's  Camp.  East  of  this  is  Sunning  Hill,  noted  for  its 
mineral  waters.  But  the  glorj  of  Windsor  Forest  is  Bin- 
field,  near  Oakingham,  where  Pope  spent  his  youthful  days, 
and  where  ha  composed  his  Windsor  Forest.  On  one  of 
the  trees,  in  a  wood  in  this  parish,  is  cut  this  inscription : 

**  HERE  POPE  8UNO  !  " 

Although  much  of  the  soil  in  Windsor  Forest  is  barren 
and  uncultivated,  it  is  finely  diversified  with  hiUs,  vales, 
and  woods,  interspersed  with  charming  seats  and  elegant 
villas.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  possess  those  sylvan 
beauties  which  invited  Pope  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his 
youthful  muse. 

WINDSOR,  OLD,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  between 
New  Windsor  and  Egham,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
handsome  villas,  chiefly  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
church  is  approached  through  an  avenue  of  elms.  Near  it 
is  a  mineral  spring. 

WOBURN  FARM,  the  seat  and  beautifully  ornamented 
farm  of  Admiral  Stirling,  near  Wey bridge,  in  Surrey.  It 
contains  150  acres,  of  which  35  are  adorned  to  the  highest 
degree ;  of  the  rest,  two  thirds  are  in  pasture,  and  the 
remainder  in  tillage.  The  decorations  are  communicated, 
however,  to  every  part ;  the  whole  being  disposed  along  the 
sides  of  a  vialk,  which,  with  its  appendages,  forms  a  broad 
belt  round  the  grazing  grounds,  and  is  continued,  though 
on  a  more  contracted  scale,  through  the  arable.  This  walk 
is  properly  a  garden  :  all  within  it  is  a  farm.  These  en- 
chanting scenes  were  formed  by  the  late  Philip  Southcote, 
Esq.,  and  exhibit  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ferme  ornte, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor. 

WOODFORD,  a  village  in  Essex,  chiefly  on  a  green, 
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8  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Epping,  inhabited  by 
numerous  genteel  families,  and  surrounded  bj  villas  and 
agreeable  scenery.  The  church  here,  erected  in  1817,  is 
an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  The 
east  window  is  of  stained  glass^  and  contains  figures  of  our 
Sariour,  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Near  the  church  is  the  manor-house,  called  Woodford  Hall, 
John  Maitland,  Esq.;   and  see  Heartfvad  Highanu 

WOOD  GREEN,  a  hamlet  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
lying  midway  between  that  village  and  the  "  Green  lanes." 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  particularly  agreeable ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  many  genteel  residences  have  risen 
up  here  within  these  few  yean,  and  there  seems  every 
probability  that  their  number  will  be  speedily,  and  con- 
siderably increased. 

WOODLANDS,  Kent,  the  villa  of  John  Anger- 
stein,  Esq.  M.P.,  on  the  north  side  of  Blackheath,  towards 
Charlton,  was  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein,  about 
the  year  1772.  The  front,  which  has  a  handsome  portico, 
is  faced  with  stucco,  and  is  enriched  by  a  niche  on  each 
side,  containing  statues  of  the  young  Apollo  and  the 
Dancing  Fawn.  Immediately  over  each  niche  is  a  circular 
basso-relievo,  with  a  semi-circular  window  in  the  centre. 
The  interior  is  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  ornamented  by  a 
small  but  well-chosen  collection  of  paintings.  Among 
them  are  the  celebrated  pictures,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
of  Garrick,  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  the  Venus,  and 
the  Boy  piping ;  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Cuyp,  and  a 
fine  portraitof  Rubens,  by  Vandyke.  The  gardens  commu- 
nicate with  a  paddock,  and  command  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  Shooter's  Hill  and  the  Thames.  In  the  Botanic-gardea 
is  a  fine  assemblage  of  heaths  and  other  curious  plants. 

WOODMANSTERN,  a  small  village  in  Surrey,  situate 
on  very  high  ground,  5  miles  S.W.  of  Croydon,  near  Ban- 
stead  .  A  round  it  are  several  pleasant  residences,  especially 
the  villa  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.— See  Oaks.  The  church 
consisU  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small  tower  at  the 
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west  end.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  and  in  some  of  the 
windows  are  vestiges  of  good  stained  glass,  principally 
shields  of  arms.  In  the  east  window  is  a  full  length  figure 
of  St.  Peter,  given  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Windham,  lord  of 
the  manor. 

WOOLSTON,  or  WOLVERTON  HALL,  is  a  hand- 
some modern  mansion,  near  Chigwell,  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Bodle,  Esq.  The  manor  attached  to  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  a  distinct  parish,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable hamlet,  united  to  Chigwell  since  the  Conquest. 
It  belonged  to  Earl  Harold,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
and  at  the  survey  formed  part  of  the  royal  demesnes. 
Henry  II.  granted  it  to  a  family  named  De  Sandford,  to  be 
holden  by  the  grand  seijeancy  of  finding  a  damsel  to  wait 
in  the  Queen's  chamber  on  the  day  of  the  coronation.  It 
afterwards  passed  by  marriage  to  Robert  de  Vere,  fifth 
Earl  of  Oxford.  In  the  I5th  century,  John  Mowbray, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  held  a  moiety.  This  passed  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  and  was  g^ranted  by  Henry  VII.  to 
William  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford  Tany,  whose  descend- 
ants enjoyed  this  estate  for  many  generations. 

WOOLWICH,  a  market-town,  near  the  Thames,  in 
Kent,  8  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  was  originally  only  a 
small  fishing- place ;  it  owes  its  present  consequence  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  establishment  of  a  rai^al  dock 
here,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Since  that  sera  it  has 
gradually  attained  its  present  size;  but  its  progress  has 
been  more  particularly  rapid  since  the  French  Revolution, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  augmentation  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  who  have  their  head-quarters  here,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  The  precise  period 
at  which  the  Dock-yard  was  established,  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the  oldest  Royal  dock  in  the  king- 
dom ;  from  the  circumstance  that  (he  Harry,  Grace  de  Dieu^ 
of  one  thousand  tons,  was  built  here  in  1512.  I'he  dock- 
yard now  includes  about  five  furlongs  in  length,  by  one 
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broad,  bounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  high  brick  wall. 
Within  this  space  are  two  dry  docks,  several  slips,  three 
mast-ponds,  a  smith's  forge,  with  forges  for  making 
anchors,  a  model-loft,  store-houses  of  various  descriptions, 
mast-houses,  timber-sheds,  dwellings  for  the  officers,  and 
other  buildings.  All  its  concerns  are  managed  by  the 
Admiralty  with  proper  resident  officers.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  '*  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,''  of  1637  tons,  the 
largest  ship  which  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England, 
was  built  in  this  yard.  Since  that  period,  numerous  ships 
and  frigates,  of  every  description  of  rate,  have  been  built 
here. 

Among  the  machines  in  this  dock-yard  is  one  of  vast 
power,  invented  by  Mr.  Hookey,  for  the  purpose  of  bend- 
ing timber  into  the  requisite  curves  wanted  to  form  the 
rihs  or  frame- work  of  ships.  Here  is  also  a  smithy  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Kennie,  with  an  immense  forge  adapted  to 
it ;  the  tilting  and  lift-hammers  belonging  to  which,  with 
all  its  machinery,  are  put  in  motion  and  worked  by  a 
steam-engine.  This  is  intended  for  the  making  of  anchors 
of  the  largest  size,  and  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  iron- 
work. 

The  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  office  of  Ordnance, 
which  have  been  established  at  Woolwich,  since  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  have  occasioned  a  vast  addition  to 
its  importance.  The  singular  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  fixing  on  this  spot  for  the  naval  and  military 
d^p6t  formerly  called  the  Warren,  but  now  the  Royid 
jfrsenai,  is  thus  detailed  in  Mr.  Brayley's  **  History  of 
Kent" 

**  The  original  Foundry  for  brass  ordnance,  belonging  to 
government,  was  in  Upper  Moorfields,  London,  near  the 
spot  where  the  chapel  erected  for  the  late  Rev.  Jolin 
Wesley  now  stands,  and  which  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  before  preached  for  many  years  in  the  foundry 
itself  was  formerly  called  by  that  name.  The  operation  of 
casting  was  then,  as  itstill  is,  an  obje^l^l^iirlqi^^^,  and  many 
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persons,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  occasionally  attended 
to  see  the  process  of  running  the  fluid  metal  into  the  moulds. 
About  the  year  1716,  when  Colonel  Armstrong  was  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  ordnance,  and  George  Harrison,  Esq., 
superintendent  of  the  foundries,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
cast the  unserviceable  cannon  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  French  in  the  ten  successful  campaigns  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  placed 
before  the  foundry,  and  in  the  adjacent  Artillery  ground. 
This  becoming  generally  known,  excited  a  more  than  com- 
mon interest;  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
view  the  operation,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  nobility, 
general  officers,  &c. 

"  On  the  same  day,  a  native  of  Schaffbausen,  in  Switzer- 
land,  named  Andrew  Schalch,  (who,  from  a  common  law  of 
his  canton,  which  made  it  necessary  for  every  person  bom 
there  to  travel  for  improvement  in  his  profession  during 
three  years,  had  visited  different  foundries  on  the  continent, 
and  at  length  reached  England)  was  attracted  to  the  same 
place  at  an  early  hour  and  was  suffered  minutely  to  inspect 
the  work  then  going  on.  Colonel  Armstrong  was  himself 
present  when  Schalch,  being  alarmed  at  some  latent  damp- 
ness which  he  observed  in  the  moulds,  addressed  him  in 
French ;  and  after  explaining  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
an  explosion  would  accompany  the  casting  of  the  metal ; 
warned  him  to  retire  from  the  impending  danger.  The 
Colonel  who  at  once  comprehended  the  importance  of 
Schalch*s  remarks,  interrogated  him  with  respect  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  found  him  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  its  principles  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  quitted  the  foundry  with  his  own  friends,  and 
as  many  of  the  company  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  believe 
that  danger  really  existed.  Scarcely  had  they  got  to  a 
sufficient  distance,  when  the  furnaces  were  opened,  and  the 
metal  rushed  into  the  moulds;  the  humidity  of  which,  as 
Schalch  had  intimated  immediately  occasioned  a  dreadful 
explosion ;  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  and  this 
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hy  iu  expand v»  force,  caused  tbi^  Liquid  Bre  to  dnrt  out  In 
eyerj  dir«ctii>n,  ao  thaii*art  of  the  roof  of  tbe  building  w^ 
blown  off  J  ftEi'i  the  gaUeriea  fell.  Moat  of  the  workmtii 
were  burnt  iti  a  dreadful  maruj«rt  aome  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  pefsons  had  their  Yimhs  broken. 

**  A  few  day«  aftflrwarda,  an  Kdvertiament  appeared  in 
the  public  prints,  stating,  in  Buhataiice,  that  •  if  tie  yonng 
fone)jg;|]er  who,  m  a  conversation  with  (.'olonel  Arm  strong 
on  iho  da  J  of  the  accident  at  the  Foundry  in  Moor> 
fields*  bad  suggested  the  probability  of  an  explosion  from 
the  state  of  the  jtiould^jj  would  call  on  the  Colonel  at  the 
Tower,  the  inteiriew  might  conduce  to  hia  advantage*' 
Scbalcb  waainfonned  of  ibis  intimation  by  an  acquaintance 
and  be  directly  waited  on  Colonel  Arnistroug,  wbo^  after 
some  preliminary  diacoursu^  told  him,  Ihat  ^  tbe  Board  of 
Ordnance  bad  In  contemjilation  to  erect  anew  foundry,  at 
a  dieitance  from  the  iuetTOpoli&,  atid  that  he  was  authorLzed, 
through  the  representation  which  he  bad  made  of  bis  own 
conviction  of  his  (SchulchVs)  ability,  to  offer  him  a  com- 
miesioo  to  make  chuice  of  any  spot,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Londoni  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  (having  proper 
reference  to  the  ei tensive  nature  of  the  worka,  and  carriage 
of  the  heavy  matoriab^)  atid  also  to  engage  him  as  super- 
intendent of  the  whole  concern,' 

"This  advantageous  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by 
Bcbalchf  who  immediately  began  his  search  for  a  proper 
place  for  the  new  establiabmeut ;  and  baving  inspected 
various  spote^  he  at  lenght  iijted  od  the  Warren^*  at  Wool- 
wits  h^  as  the  most  eligible  situation.  Here  the  new  Foan^ 
dry  was  erected  [  and  the  first  specimens  of  ordnance  cast 
by  Scbalcb  were  ao  highly  approved^  that  he  waa  fixed  in 


•  This  place  wai  §o  called  (h>m  id  having  pteriou&ly  been  tiuefflv 
of  a  TabUt^worrcra.  Us  ptesent  nmne  of  th«  Eoyal  ArieiuJ  waa  given 
to  it  by  hia  mi^esty  Gwrge  III,  when  on  a  visit  to  Wooiwkh*  a  yetr 
or  two  alter  the  commencement  of  thii  centurf.^'-"^^^*^ 
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the  situation  of  Master- Founder,  and  continued  to  bold  that 
office  for  about  sixty  years,  when  be  retired  to  Charlton, 
having  been  assisted,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  term,  by 
his  nephew,  Lewis  Gascblin  ;  who  when  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  was  still  employed  here,  as  principal  modeller. 
Schalch  died  in  1776,  when  about  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  church  yard  in  this  town :  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  General  Bel  ford,  of  the 
artillery.  Some  of  the  largest  mortars  now  remaining  in 
the  arsenal  were  cast  under  his  superintendence  and  di- 
rection, and  his  vigilance  and  his  scientific  knowledge  was 
so  successfully  exerted  that  not  a  single  accident  happened 
amidst  all  the  hazardous  processes  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  the  very  long  period  they  were  directed  by  him." 

The  Arsenal  includes  between  one  and  two  hundred  acres 
of  ground,  and  has  a  canal,  connecting  with  the  Thames, 
on  the  eastern  side.  It  contains  many  buildings  ;  as,  a 
guard-house  and  barracks,  immense  store-houses,  a  model- 
house,  a  laboratory  and  foundry  for  cannon,  boring-  houses, 
smiths'  and  carpenters'  shops,  &c.,  together  with  a  detached 
establishment,  near  the  canal,  for  the  manufacturing  of 
Congreve  rockets.  The  immense  quantities  of  cannons, 
mortars  (some  of  which  weigh  four  tons  and  a  quarter), 
bombs,  shot,  rockets,  and  other  instruments  of  destruction, 
together  with  g^^arriages  of  every  sort,  which  are  stored 
here,  almost  exceeds  belief;  among  the  models  kept  here 
are  those  of  the  fortification  of  various  distant  places  of 
note  :  here  too,  is  kept  the  balloon  in  which  Mr.  Sadler, 
jnn.,  ascended  from  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Regent's  fete,  August  1st,  1814.  The  Labor- 
atory contains  some  very  ingenious  machines  for  boring  can- 
non and  other  purposes :  here,  too,  the  cartridges  are  filled, 
and  all  kinds  of  fire-works  made  for  naval  and  military  use. 

When  the  royal  artillery  was  first  stationed  at  Woolwich, 
its  barracks  and  head-quarters  were  in  the  Warren ;  but  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  erect  more  spacious  buildings. 
The  present  Artillery  Barracks  were  therefore  built  at 
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different  periods  between  the  year  178d''and  1810,  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Woolwich  common;  and  now  form  a 
moat  extensive  and  convenient  pile.  The  principal  front, 
which  is  nearlj  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  consists  of 
six  ranges  of  brick  buildings,  united  by  an  ornamental 
centre  of  stone,  with  Doric  columns  below,  and  the  royal 
arms  and  military  trophies  above ;  four  lower  buildings 
connect  the  other  divisions  of  each  range,  and  have  also 
■tone  fronts,  with  Doric  colonnades  and  balustrades. 
These  contain  a  library  and  book-room,  for  the  officers  ; 
a  mess-room,  guard-room,  and  a  capacious  chapel.  The 
whole  depth  of  the  Barracks,  which  include  a  double 
quadrangle,  besides  several  detached  ranges,  is  nearly 
SOO  yards.  They  contain  accommodations  for  between 
four  and  five  thousand  soldiers.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  back  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  Riding-School  of  brick, 
erected  from  designs  by  the  late  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  on  the 
proportions  of  an  ancient  temple.  On  the  descent  leading 
towards  the  arsenal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Barrack-field, 
are  the  military  Hoipitak,  one  of  which  is  calculated  for 
700  men.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Barrack-field  are 
the  new  Marine  Barracks,  which  occupy  a  commanding 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  are  of  considerable  extent. 

The  Parade,  in  front  of  the  Artillery  Barracks,  is  con- 
nected with  a  large  portion  of  the  Common,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from"  the  upper  part  by  a  brick-wall  and  ditch. 
Here  the  soldiers  are  frequently  exercised  in  throwing 
shells,  and  in  other  experiments  with  artillery ;  for  which 
the  open  space  on  the  Common  affords  sufficient  room. 
Here  too,  within  the  inclosed  ground,  the  Horse-artiUery 
was  reviewed,  in  July  1814,  in  presence  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
General  Blucher,  and  the  other  illustrious  personages  who 
were  in  England  at  that  period.  Previously  to  the  review 
the  royal  visitors  inspected  the  arsenal,  (where  they 
landed,  having  come  from  London  by  water  in  the  royal 
-achts,)  and  witnessed  some  discharges  of  the  Congiov«- 
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rocketf;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  New  Military 
Academy,  and  partook  of  a  late  breakfast  and  collation. 

The  Academy  for  Military  Instruction  was  first  established 
within  the  Warren,  about  the  year  1719;  and  it  was  succes- 
sively enlarged,  and  had  new  masters  appointed,  as  circum- 
stances rendered  it  expedient.  The  French  revolutionary 
war,  however,  having  occasioned  a  vast  increase  tn  all 
branches  of  our  establishments,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
erect  a  detached  building  for  the  cadets ;  and  a  New  Military 
Academy  was  in  consequence  erected,  on  the  upper  part  of 
Woolwich  Common,  fronting  the  Barracks,  from  which  it  Is 
distant  about  one  mile.  It  was  built  from  designs  by  Wyatt, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  first  opened  on 
the  I2th  of  August,  1806.  This  edifice  is  in  the  castellated 
style,  embattled,  and  consists,  towards  the  north,  of  a  quad- 
rangular centre,  having  octagonal  towers  at  tlie  angles,  and 
two  wings,  united  with  similar  towers :  behind  is  a  range  of 
building,  consisting  of  servants'  offices,  &c.,  and  a  well  pro- 
portioned hall,  with  a  timber  roof,  in  the  general  style  of  the 
college-halls.  The  central  part  contains  the  teaching-rooms, 
which  are  divided  into  four ;  the  desks  of  the  masters  being 
placed  in  the  towers.  The  wings  contain  the  apartments 
for  the  cadets  and  chief  officers ;  the  number  of  the  former 
is  from  one  to  two  hundred.  The  length  of  this  building  is 
gather  more  than  200  yards  :  it  is  of  brick,  stuccoed  over,  to 
resemble  stone* 

The  governor  of  this  institution  is  always  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the  time  being ;  with  him  rests 
the  appointment  of  the  other  chief  officers,  and  also  the 
patronage  of  the  cadetships.  The  more  immediate  business 
of  the  academy,  however,  and  the  regulation  of  its  duties, 
devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Inspector,  and 
the  Assistant-Inspector.  The  number  of  masters  is  about 
(wenty ;  including  mathematical  masters,  masters  of  fortifi- 
cation, French  and  drawing  masters,  ^c. 

The  Royal  Military  Repository  is  an  extensive  depdt  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Barrack-field.  Among  the  various 
0  0  0  • 
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inftntiientf  of  wir  depoihsd  her6»  are  sereral  pieces  ef 
artillery,  taken  from  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
aad  abe  the  nihtarr  eveti  of  BttOBa|iafte»  irUek  was  feand 
among  the  carriages  left  by  the  f^gitivet  on  the  same  M4. 
On  the  north  of  the  RepoMtery,  and  partly  connected  with 
it,  it  a  piece  of  water  and  canali,  where  experiments  with 
gun -boats,  flying -bridges,  &c.,  are  occasionally  made- 
Here,  too,  the  entering  of  forts  by  scaling-laddets,  eroning 
riyers,  and  other  military  operations  in  the  engineering 
department,  are  taught.  On  the  north  of  the  entrance  is  the 
RdtwndA,  or  model^reom,  a  spadons  circular  apartment, 
116  ieet  in  diameter,  originally  erected  in  the  gudens  of 
Carlten  palace,  by  George  lY*)  when  Prince  Regent,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Allied  Sof  ereigns,  on  their  visit  to 
this  country  after  the  peace,  and  presented  by  that  monarch 
to  the  garrison.  The  roof,  in  the  form  of  the  awning  of  a 
tent,  is  supported  on  a  lefty  Doric  central  column,  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  are  various  kinds  of  ancient  armour,  coato 
of  mail,  helmets,  and  other  military  trophies,  with  spedmeus 
of  the  small  arms  of  various  nations.  The  room  is  lighted 
by  a  range  of  windows  in  the  several  compartments  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  in  which  a  vast  number  of  beautiful 
and  well-fiuished  models  of  machinery  ate  arranged,  widi 
apjparatus  for  military  and  naval  warfiire :  among  these  are 
guns  and  weapons  of  various  descriptions,  boats,  pontoons, 
carriages,  and  implements,  a  variety  of  missiles,  and  Con* 
greve  and  other  rockets,  with  machines  foi  discharging  them 
singly  or  in  vollies ;  a  block  of  wood,  15  inches  square, 
pierced  through  and  shattered  by  a  Congreve  rocket,  which 
is  wedged  within  the  fissure,  is  preserved  as  aspedmen  of 
the  destructive  efficacy  of  this  invention. 

Around  the  iuner  circle  is  arranged  a  most  interesting 
variety  of  larger  models,  finished  with  the  most  scrupulous 
and  minute  exactness  ^  among  these  are  a  bomb>fihip,  with 
the  whole  apparatus  for  throwing  the  shells ;  a  ship  for  the 
"^Dsport  of  horses,  with  the  apparatus  for  slingmg  them,  and 

'  Several  arrangements  for  their  management  on  board; 
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model!  of  all  the  ro^tl  dod^  yards ;  th«  liiket  and  feiti£ea« 
tions  of  FortfBiottUi ;  tbe  bvtakwater  at  Plymouth;  the 
island  of  St,  Kitts ;  Cttmberknd  fort ;  the  oitadtl  of  M esiina ; 
the  floatiiig  hettery  at  Charleston,  South  Cavoliua ;  the  town  of 
Quebec ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  lortificalioDS  and  bat* 
teries  formed  by  exearated  passages  in  the  solid  roek,  and  ine 
speeimens  of  the  strata  hi^ly  polished;  Fort  William,  in 
Bengal ;  Rio  Janeiro ;  with  a  beautiful  model  of  St.  James's 
Park,  and  the  several  bnildings  ereeted  in  it  tm  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  peace ;  a  pair  of  kettle^lnims,  of  which 
the  larger  weighs  more  than  four  hundred  weight  end  three 
quarters,  taken  from  the  cathedral  of  Strasburgh ;  a  lever 
target  upon  a  new  construction,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
interesting  and  ingenious  specimena  of  the  adaptation  of 
science  to  the  invention,  or  improvement,  of  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  wfir.  On  the  SQUth<^eftt  part  of  the 
common  \$  the  Vttmnar^  Mortal  for  the  horse  artillery, 
under  the  control  of  the  commandant*  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  assisUnts;  this  building, 
which  is  wtil  adapted  to  its  use,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Charlton,  Between  the  Repository  and  the  Veterinary  Hos- 
pital are  fifty  cottages,  neatly  built  of  brick,  containing  two 
apartments  each*  for  the  accommodation  of  100  married 
soldiers. 

The  number  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  boys,  employed 
in  war«time,  in  the  military  and  civil  establishments  at 
Woolwich,  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  thousand,  in- 
dependently of  several  hundred  convicts,  who  are  stationed 
in  Hulh,  moored  in  the  river,  opposite  the  Dock-yard  and 
Arsenal. 

Woolwich  Church  is  a  spacious  building  of  brick,  with 
stone  copings,  coigns,  Ice.,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  com* 
mandlng  a  fine  view  of  the  Dock-yard  and  the  river  Thames. 
It  cottSBts  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  plain  square 
tower  at  the  west  end.  This  edifice  was  rebuilt  between  thci 
years  17'26  and  1740,  at  an  eipense  of  about  6,500<.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  style ;  the  galleries  are 
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supported  bf  eolmnis  of  the  Ionic  older.  The  Ordnance 
chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plnmstead  (a  plain  commodious  build- 
ing), and  the  chapel  in  the  barracks,  are  the  only  additional 
^kcopal  churches;  but  there  are  nx  meeting-houses  for 
various  dasses  of  dinoiterB. 

The  pnndpal  charitable  establishments  are  an  alms- 
house and  two  schools.  The  alms-house  was  founded 
previous  to  the  year  1652,  for  five  poor  widows,  by  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  who  vested  its,  government  m  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  The  girls'  school  was  built  and  endowed 
irom  a  bequest  made  by  Mrs.  Ann  Withers,  in  1753,  of 
lOOl.  money,  and  1,100/.  stock,  for  teaching  thirty  giris  to 
read,  and  work  with  the  needle.  The  other  sohool  was 
founded  under  the  will  of  Mis.  Mary  Wiseman,  who,  in 
1758,  left  1,000/.,  old  South  Sea  Annmties,  for  the  educating, 
clothing,  and  apprenticing  of  ax.  poor  orphan  boys,  sons  of 
shipwrights,  who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  the 
dock-yard;  the  original  endowment  has  been  augmented  to 
1,750/.,  by  vesting  some  part  of  the  interest  in  the  funds; 
and  eight  boys  are  now  educated,  &c.,  on  the  establishment. 
A  small  theatre  has  been  built  here ;  and  various  new  streets 
and  rows  of  houses  have  been  erected  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  old  town,  near  the  water-side,  is  ei^ceedingly 
dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  its  streets  narrow  and  meanly  built. 

Between  the  Dock-yard  and  the  Royal  Arsenal  is  an 
extensive  building,  about  400  yards  in  length,  including  a 
rope-walk,  where  cables  of  all  dimensions  are  made  for  the 
service^of  the  navy. 

On  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Woolwich, 
is  a  tract  of  marsh  land  of  about  300  acres,  which,  juridi- 
cally, is  included  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  in  this  parish. 
By  what  means  it  was  thus  connected  with  Woolwich  is 
unknown ;  but  there  is  a  vague  tradition,  that  it  was.in  con- 
sequence of  a  verdict  obtained  in  a  court  of  law,  after  the 
parishioners  on  the  Essex  shore  had  refused  the  rights  of 
sepulture  to  the  body  of  a  man,  a  native  of  Woolwicb,  which 
^ad  been  found  drowned  there. 
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The  intercourse  with  the  metrppolis  i$  connderable*  and 
is  Militated  by  steam-boats,  by  coaches  direct,  «nd  by  open 
y%m  fMid  oomibuses,  which  run  every  half-hour  from  the 
Ship  Tavern  to  Greenwich,  whence  there  are  coaches  to  I^on* 
doa  every  half-hour,  independent  of  the  Greenwich  rail-road. 

WORMLEY-BURY,  Herts,  near  Hoddesdon,  is  the 
seat  of  $ir  A.  Hume,  Bart. 

WORMWOOD  8CRUB3S,  an  extensive  common,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Paddington  canal,  formerly  very  famous  for 
military  reviews  and  pugilistic  contests.  At  about  three 
miles  from  Uie  basin  of  the  canal  is  the  Mitre  Ti^vem,  Irom 
the  windows  of  which  is  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view, 

WOTTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  west  of  Dorking,  the 
manor  of  which  has  been  possessed  by  the  family  of  Evelyn 
for  nearly  Ihiee  centuries.  The  celebrated  John  Evelyn 
was  born  here,  and  it  was  afterwards  his  iavourite  residence 
until  he  went  to  Say's  Court,  Deptford.  It  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  widow  of  one  of  hi*  desoendsmts.  The  church  of  this 
parish  it  situated  on  a  knoll  in  the  valley,  and  oontainK 
several  monunente  to  the  noble  family  of  Rothes,  the  Steeres's 
of  Oekfey,  and  the  Evelyns.  There  are  some  neat  menu* 
ments  in  the  church-yard.  Around  Wotton  are  several 
attractive  seats,  especially  the-  Rookery,  R.  Fuller,  Esq., 
and  Tenikurst,  once  the  residence  <^  the  lamented  Sir  Saml, 
Bomilly. 

WRAYSBIJRY,  or  WYRARDSBUHY,  a  parish  in 
Stoke  hundred,  Bucks,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Staines, 
and  eighteen  and  a  half  from  London,  comprehending 
Charter  Island,  where,  according  to  local  tradition,  Magna 
Charta  was  signed.    See  Runnymede, 

WROTH  AM,  a  town  in  Kent,  (which  formerly  had  a 
market,  now  discontinued),  twenty-four  miles  and  a  half 
south  from  London,  has  a  large  church,  in  which  are  sixteen 
stalls,  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  clergy  who  at- 
tended the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  manor 
formerly  belonged ;  and  who  had  a  palace  here,  till  Arch- 
bishop Islip,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  pulled  it  down,  and 
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btult  another  at  Maklstone.  SevenU  ineces  of  antiqiiity  have 
been  dug  up  here,  particularly  some  military  weapons. 
Wrotham  Hill,  jost  above  the  chnrch,  has  a  very  extensive 
prospect  over  the  weald  of  Kent. 

WJ^OTHAM  PARK,  in  the  parish  of  South  Mimms, 
Middlesex,  is  the  seat  of  George  Byng,  Esq.,  fil.P.  for 
Middlesex.  The  house  was  built  by  his  great-uncle.  Admiral 
John  Byng,  '*who,  to  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  public 
justice,"  says  Burke,  **  fell  a  martyr  to  political  persecution, 
on  March  I4th,  1767 ;  when  bravery  and  loyalty  were  insuf- 
ficient securities  for  the  life  and  honour  of  a  naval  officer." 
]t  is  principally  5f  brick,  with  stone  porticoes  and  dressings : 
the  principal  fW>nt  is  towards  the  west,  which  commands  a 
pleasing  view^  over  some  of  the  richest  parts  of  Herts  and 
Middlesex.  The  interior  comprises  a  noble  suite  of  apart- 
ments, ornamented  with  numerous  valuable  pictures;  among 
ivhich  are,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo ;  the  incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas,  by  Caravaggio;  landscape,  with  figures,  Do- 
menichino;  two  portraits,  Vandyke;  and  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Walker.  The  park  comprises  about  350  acres, 
is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  with  fine  natural  slopes  and 
undulations. 

YOUN68BURY,  an  attractive  seat  iaHerts,  near  Wade's 
Mill,  2|  miles  from  Ware,  is  the  property  of  B.  King,  Esq. 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  (Regent's  Park),  See 
Regent's  Park.  Zoolooioai.  Gakdsms  (Surrey),  See 
Walworth. 
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